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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  the  year  1 853,  the  author  of  this  work  made  a  journey  through  the 
Seaboard  Slave  States,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  obfcrvations  in  the 
**  New  York  Daily  Times,"  under  the  signature  of  "  Yeoman."  Thofe 
letters  excited  some  attention,  and  their  publication  in  a  book  was 
announced ;  but,  before  preparing  them  for  the  prcfs,  the  author  had 
occafion  to  make  a  second  and  longer  vifit  to  the  South.  In  the 
light  of  the  experience  then  gathered,  the  letters  have  been  rcvifcd, 
and,  with  much  additional  matter,  are  now  prcfented  to  the  public. 

The  author's  obfcrvations  on  Cotton  Plantations,  and  in  the  fron- 
tier and  hill-country  of  the  South,  may  form  the  subject  of  a  subfc- 
quent  volume. 


PREFACE 


The  chief  design  of  the  author  in  writing  this  book 
has  been,  to  describe  what  was  most  interesting, 
amusing,  and  instructive  to  himself,  during  the  first 
three  of  fourteen  months'  traveling  in  our  Slave  States ; 
using  the  later  experience  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impressions  of  the  earlier. 

He  is  aware  that  it  has  one  fault — it  is  too  fault- 
finding. He  is  sorry  fur  it,  but  it  cannot  now  be 
helped ;  so  at  the  outset,  let  the  reader  understand 
that  he  is  invited  to  travel  in  company  with  an  honest 
growler. 

But  growling  is  son^ietimes  a  duty ;  and  the  traveler 
might  well  be  suspected  of  being  a  "  dead  head,"  or  a 
sneak,  who  did  not  find  frequent  occasion  for  its 
performance,  among  the  notoriously  careless,  make- 
shift, impersistent  people  of  the  South. 

For  the  rest,  the  author  had,  at  the  outset  of  bis 
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journey,  a  determination  to  see  things  for  himself,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  see  them  carefully  and  fairly, 
but  cheerfully  and  kindly.  It  was  his  disposition,  also, 
to  search  for  the  causes  and  extenuating  circumstances, 
past  and  present,  of  those  phenomena  which  are  com- 
monly reported  to  the  prejudice  of  the  slaveholding 
community ;  and  especially  of  those  features  which  are 
manifestly  most  to  be  regretted  in  the  actual  condition 
of  the  older  Slave  States. 

He  protests  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  no  par* 
tisan  bias ;  none,  at  least,  in  the  smallest  degree  un- 
friendly to  fair  investigation,  and  honest  reporting.  At 
the  same  time,  he  avows  himself  a  democrat ;  not  in 
the  technical  and  partisan,  but  in  the  primary  and 
essential  sense  of  that  term.  As  a  democrat  he  went 
to  study  the  South — ^its  institutions,  and  its  people; 
more  than  ever  a  democrat,  he  has  returned  from  thia 
labor,  and  written  the  pages  which  follow. 

South-Side  Staten  Island,  Jan.  9, 1856. 
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'*  Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when  thej 
discuss  it  freely." — Macaulay. 

"  You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  moles, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  thera  : 

« 

"So  do  I  answer  you. 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought ;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law !" — Shylock. 


"  The  one  idea  which  History  exhibits  as  evermore  developing  itself 
into  greater  distinctness,  is  the  idea  of  humanity,  the  noble  endeavor  to 
throw  down  all  barriers  erected  between  men  by  prejudice  and  one-sided 
views,  and  by  setting  aside  the  distinctions  of  religion,  country,  and 
color,  to  treat  the  whole  himian  race  as  one  Brotherhood,  having  one 
great  object — the  pure  development  of  our  spiritual  nature." — Hum- 
boldVs  Cosmos, 
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INNS  AND   OUTS    OF   WASHINGTON. 

GiiDisT's  HoTEC,  Doc.  10. 

O  accompUsli  the  purposQs  wlucli  lirought  me  to  Washiog- 
it  was  neceesary,  on  arriving  here,  to  make  arrangements 
i  secure  food  and  slielter  while  I  remuincd.  There  are  two 
tliooa&nd  of  us  visitors  in  Washington  under  a  similar  neces- 
sitf.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  persons  who,  for  a  consid- 
eration, nndertake  to  provide  what  we  want.  Mr.  Desler  is 
reported  to  be  the  heat  of  them,  and  really  seems  a  very 
[  and  honestly-disposed  person.  To  Mr.  DexUir,  ihere- 
,  I  commit  mysel£ 

'.  commit  myself  by  inscribing  my  name  in  a  Begiater. 
B  minuteB  after  I  have  done  so,  Clerk  No.  4,  whose  attention 
plwtQ  been  unable  to  obtain  any  sooner,  suddenly  catthes  tho 
ister  by  the  corner,  swings  it  round  with  a  jerk,  and  throws 
eroglyphic  scrawl  at  it,  which  strikes  near  my  name. 
wfotth,  I  figure  aB  Boarder  No.  201,  (or  whatever  it 
■  be).  Clark  No.  4  whistles  {"  Boarders,  away  1  "),  and 
rWB  key,  No.  201  npon  the  table.  Turnkey  No.  3  takes 
1 


^  and  me,  and  my  traveling  bag,  up  several  flights  of  stairs, 
long  corridora  and  galleries,  and  finally  consigns  me  to  this 
B  square  c«U. 
I  bare  tiiitb  that  there  is  a  tight  roof  above  the  very  mucb 
I'Cracked  ceiling;  that  tbo  bed  is  clean;  and  tlukt  I  shall,  by- 
d-by,  be  summoned,  along  with  hundreds  of  other  persons,  to 
artake,  ia  grandly  silocC  sobriety,  of  a  very  sumptuous  dinner. 
Food  and  Gbelt«r.  Therewith  shoidd  a.  man  be  content. 
It  will  enable  me  to  accompliijh  rny  purpose  in  coming  to 
Washington.  But  my  perverse  nature  will  not  be  content : 
will  be  wishing  things  were  otherwise.  They  say  this  uneasi- 
ness— this  passion  for  cliange — is  a  peculiarity  of  our  diseased 
Northern  nature.  The  Southern  man  finds  Providence  in  all 
that  is :  Satan  in  all  that  might  be.  That  is  good ;  and,  as 
I  am  going   Soutb,  when  I  have   accomplished  my  purposes 

iat  Washington,  I  will  not  here  restrain  the  escape  of  my 
jresent  discontent 
I  have  such  a  shockingly  depraved  nature  that  I  wish  tho 
(dinner  was  not  going  to  be  so  grand.  My  idea  is  that,  if 
'{t  were  not,  Ur.  Dexter  would  save  moneys,  which  I  wonld 
Eke  to  have  him  expend  in  other  ways.  I  wish  he  Lad  more 
clerks,  so  that  they  would  have  time  to  be  as  polite  to  an 
-  unknown  man  as  I  see  tbey  are  to  John  P.  Hale ;  and,  at 
least,  answer  civil  questions,  when  his  guests  ask  them.  I  don't 
like  such  a  fearful  rush  of  business  as  there  is  down  stairs.  I 
wish  there  were  men  enough  to  do  the  work  quietly. 

L  like  these  cracked  and  variegated  walls  ;  and,  though 
'  be  tight,  I  don't    like   this  threatening  aspect 
It  should  be  kept  for  people  of  Damocleaian 
am  humble. 
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I  am  bmnble,  and  I  am  ebort,  and  soon  cnnied;  bat  I 
am  Dot  satiafied  with  a  quarter  of  a  vard  of  toneling,  banog 
an  iTTeg;DlAr  vacaucy  in  its  centre,  where  I  am  liable  to  insert 
my  head.  I  am  not  proud ;  but  I  had  ralbcr  have  something 
else,  or  nothing,  than  these  three  yards  of  rugged  and  faded 
qo&rter-ply  carpeting.  I  also  would  like  a  curtain  to  the 
window,  and  1  wish  the  glass  were  not  so  dosty,  and  that 
die  sashes  did  not  rattle  so  in  their  casements ;  though,  as 
there  ia  no  other  Tentilation,  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  complain. 
Of  course  not;  but  it  is  confoundedly  cold,  as  well  as  noisy. 
I  don't  like  that  broken  lateh;  I  don't  like  this  broken  chair- 
I  would  prefer  ttiut  this  table  were  not  so  greasy  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  I  would  rather  tlie  ftsheK  and  cinders,  and  the  tobacco 
juice  around  the  grate,  had  been  removed  before  I  was  consigned 
to  iLe  cell. 

I  wish  that  less  of  my  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  went 
to  pay  for  game  for  the  dinner,  and  the  interest  of  the  cost  of 
the  mirrors  and  mahogany  for  the  public  parlors,  and  of  marble 
for  the  halls,  and  more  of  it  for  providing  me  ^th  a  private 
room,  which  should  be  more  than  a  barely  babitable  cell,  which 

Iijiould  also  he  a  little  bit  tasteful,  home-like,  and  comfoTtablft 
fiBix  times  I  rang  the  bell ;  three  several  times  came  tbi-ce 
ftlferenl  Irish  lads ;  entered,  received  my  demand  for  a  fire,  and 
-i.lired.  I  was  writing,  shiveringly,  a  full  hour  before  the 
[Jre-roan  vKme.  Now  he  has  entered,  bearing  on  his  head  a  hod 
of  coal  and  kindling  wood,  without  knocking.  An  aged  negro, 
Aon  fprnilif""  and  more  indifferent  to  forms  of  subaervieacj  i\iu 


8EBVA>JTa. 

1 1  wish  more  of  it  was  expended  in  sertanta'  wages. 
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J  Irish  lads,  very  mnch  bent,   Eeemingly  with  infintiity,  an 
qpiessioa  of  impotent  aoger  in  his  face,  and  a  look  of  weak- 
>  I  dmiikaid'H,     He  does  cot  look  at  me,  but  mutters 
giUy. 

^■Wlat'fl  that  you  sayf" 
«  Tink  I  can  make  a  hundred  fires  at  once  ?" 
"I  dont  want  to  sit  an  hoar  waiting  for  a  fire,  after  I  have 
rdered  one,  and  you  must  not  let  me  again." 
"Nebbor  let  do  old  nigger  have  no  rcas — hundred  gemmen 
k  I  kin  mak  dair  fires  all  de  same  minute ;  all  get  mad  at  an 
Ale  lugger ;  I  ain't  a  goin  to  stan  it — nebber  get  no  ress — up  all 
ight — haint  got  nautin  to  eat  nor  drink  dis  blessed  momin — 
d  gemmen  — " 
"  That's  not  my  business  ;  Mr.  Dexter  should  have  more  serr- 

"  So  he  ort  ter,  raaater,  dat  he  had,  one  ol«  man  ain't  enough 
for  all  dis  house,  is  it  master!  hundred  gemmen  — " 

Stop — here's  a  quarter  for  you ;  cow  I  want  you  to  look  oat 
Ihat  I  have  a  good  lire,  and  keep  the  hearth  clean  in  my  room  as 
I  stay  here.     And  when  I  Ecnd  for  you  I  want  you  to 
come  immediately.     Do  you  understand?" 

"I'le  try,  master — you  jus  look  roun  and  fine  me  when  yoa 
want  yer  fire ;  I'll  be  roun  somewhere.  Tou  got  a  newspaper, 
Sir,  I  ken  take  for  a  minit ;  I  won't  hurt  it" 

I  gave  him  one ;  and  wondered  what  use  he  could  put  it  to, 

lid  not  hurt  it.     He  opened  it  to  a  folio,  and  spread  it 

fore  the  grate,  so  the  draft  held  it  in  place,  and 'it  acted  as  a 

I  asked  if    there  were  no  blowers?     "Uo."     "But 

luven't  you  got  any  brush  or  shovel?"  I  inquired,  seeing  him 

it  down  apoB  Mb  knees  again  and  sweep  the  cinders  and  ashes 
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be  hail  tliiowii  upon  the  floor  with  the  atceve  of  his  coat,  nnd  then 
Ltko  them  up  'with  Lis  hands ; — no,  he  said,  his  master  did  not 

rTc  him  such  tliijigs.     "  Are  you  a  shiveT" 
«  Tea,  sir." 
"Do  yoo  belong  to  Mr.  Dexter?" 

'■  No,  sir,  he  hirea  mo  of  de  man  dat  ovma  me.  Don't  you  tink 
Tee  too  ole  a  man  for  to  be  knock  roun  at  dis  kind  of  vrork,  mas- 
saT — hundred  gemroen  all  ^'nnt  dair  lires  made  de  same  min- 
Dte,  and  cans  de  old  nigger  cant  do  it  all  de  game  minute,  obbery 
one  tinka  dey's  boun  to  scold  him  all  de  time ;  nebber  no  rest 
for  him,  no  time." 

I  know  tlie  old  fellow  lied  somewhat,  for  I  saw  another  fireman 
in  Mr.  B.'b  room.  Was  that  quarter  a  good  investment,  or 
should  I  have  compliuned  at  the  office  ?  No,  they  are  too  busy 
to  listen  to  me,  too  busy,  certainly,  to  make  better  arrangements. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  call  on  Mr.  S. ;  the  fire  has. gone  out,  leav- 
ing a  fine  bituminous  fragrance  in  the  cell.  I  will  "look  round" 
for  the  fireman,  as  I  travel  the  long  road  to  the  office,  and,  if  I  do 
Dot  find  him,  leave  an  order,  in  writing,  for  a  fire  to  be  made 
before  two  o'clock. 


A  UARYIAKD  FA  KM. 

■WA«mt<GTON,  Dec.  14th.  Called  on  Mr.  C,  whose  fine  farm, 
1  il«  vicinity  to  Washington,  and  its  excellent  management, 
1  as  from  the  hospitable  habits  of  its  owner,  has  a  national 
mt&tioi].  It  is  some  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  situated 
t  irithoDt  the  District,  in  Maryland, 

residence  is  in  the  midst  of  the  farm,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

fl  high  road — the  private  approach  being  judiciously  carried 

igh  large  pastures  vtucb  are  divided  only  hy  slight,  but  close 


( 
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f  ud  well-secured,  wire  fences.    Tbe  mansion  is  of  brick,  and,  as 
n  throngb  the  sarrounding  trees,  has  somewhat  the  look  of  aa 
old  French  chateau.     The  kept  grounds  are  very  limited,  and  in 
ample  but  quiet  taste  ;  being  surrounded  only  by  wires,  Uiey 
iDerge,  in  effect,  into  the  pastures.    There  is  a  fountain,  an  orna- 
mental dore-cote,  and  ice-house,  and  tbe  approach  roud,  nicety 
graveled  and  rolled,  comes  up  to  the  door  with  a  fine  sweep. 
I  had  dismounted  and  was  standing  before  the  door,  when  I 
^h  bwrd  myself  londly  hailed  from  a  distance. 
^K       "  Ef  yer  wonts  to  see  Master,  sah,  he's  down  thar — to  the  new 

m 
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'Xeonld  see  no  one;  and  when  I  was  tired  of  holding  my  horse, 
iQonted,  and  rode  on  in  search  of  the  new  stable.  I  found  it 
without  difficulty  ;  and  in  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  With  them  were 
a  number  of  servants,  one  of  whom  now  took  my  horae  with 
«l»crity.  I  was  taken  at  once  to  look  at  a  very  fine  herd  of  cows, 
ud  afterwards  led  upon  a  tramp  over  the  farm,  and  did  not  get 
back  to  tbe  house  till  dinner  time. 

The  new  stable  is  most  admirably  contrived  for  convemence, 
labor-saving,  and  economy  of  space.  (Full  and  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  it,  with  illustrations,  have  been  given  in  several  agricultu- 
ral journals.)  The  cows  are  mainly  thorough-bred  Shorthorns, 
with  a  few  imported  Ayrshires  and  Alderneya,  and  some  small 
Uack  ■'  natives."  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  lot  of  milkers ; 
they  are  kept  in  good  condition,  are  brisk  and  healthy,  docile  and 
kind,  soR.  and  phant  of  skin,  and  give  milk  up  to  tbe  very  eve  of 
calving ;  milking  being  never  interrupted  for  a  day.  Sear  the 
time  of  calring  the  milk  is  given  to  the  calves  and  pigs.  The 
object  is  to  obtain  milk  only,  which  is  never  converted  into  but^ 
tor  or  cheese,  but  sent  immediately  to  town,  and  for  this  the 
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Skiithoms  ore  fouad  to  be  thu  most  profitable  bree^  Iifr.  0, 
believes  that,  for  butter,  llie  little  Aldemeys,  from  the  [jeculiar  ricb- 
ness  iif  tiieii  tnilk,  would  bts  the  most  valuable.  He  ix,  iiiohniAy, 
niistaken,  tliough  I  remember  that  in  Irelojid  the  little  bkck 
Kerry  cow  was  found  fully  equal  to  the  Ayrshire  for  butter, 
though  giving  much  lese  milk. 

There  are  estensive  bottom  lands  on  the  farm,  subject  to 
be  flooded  in  freshets,  on  which  the  towa  are  mainly  pas- 
tured in  summer.  Indian  corn  is  largely  sown  for  fodder, 
and,  dunng  the  driest  seosDu,  tiie  cows  are  tegulorly  soiUd 
with  it.  These  bottom  lauds  were  entirely  covered  with  heavy 
troud,  nniil,  a  few  years  since,  Mr.  C.  erected  ti  steam  saw-mill, 
.lad  ha.'5  lately  been  rapidly  clearing  them,  and  floating  oti'  the 
8awed  timber  to  market  by  means  of  a  small  stream  that  rims 
through  the  farm. 

Tile  low  land  ia  much  of  iL  drained,  nnderdrains  being  made 
of  rough  boards  of  any  desired  width  n^led  together,  so  that  a 
section  is  represented  by  the  inverted  letter  ^.  Such  covered 
drains  have  lasted  here  twenty  years  without  failing  yet,  but 
have  only  been  tried  where  the  flow  of  water  was  constAnt 
tlironghont  the  year. 

i  water  collected  by  tiie  drains  con  be,  much  of  it,  drawn 

areaervoir,  from  which  it  ia  forced  by  a  pump,  driven  by 

B-power,  to  the  market-garden,  where  it  is  distributed  from 

J  foncUun-heads,  by  means  of  bose,  and  is  found  of  great 

1^  especially  for  celery.     The  celery  trenches  aio  arranged  in 

nbic  circles,   the  water-head  being  in    the   center.     The 

ts  and  all  the  drainage  oF  the  house  ate  turned  to 

Dt  in  the  same  way.     Mr.  C.  contemplates  eslendii^ 

fe  water-pipes  to  some  of  his  meadow  lands.     Wheat  and  hay 
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the  cluef  crops  sold  off  the  £irm,  and  the  amount  of  them 
prodacfid  is  yeaily  IncrcasiDg. 

The  two  most  interesLing  points  of  husbandry,  to  me,  were  the 
large  and  profitable  use  of  guano  and  bones,  and  thi;  great  extent 
of' turnip  culture.  Crops  of  ooe  thousand  and  twelve  hundred 
Imahels  of  ruta  baga  to  the  acre  have  been  frequent,  and  this  year 
the  whole  crop  of  the  farm  is  reckoned  to  be  over  thirty  thousand 
bubela ;  all  to  be  fed  out  to  the  neat  stock  between  this  time  and 
tbe  next  posture  season.  The  soil  is  generally  a  red,  stiff  loam, 
with  an  occasional  stratum  of  coarse  gravel,  and,  therefore,  not 
the  most  favorable  for  turnip  culture.  The  seed  is  always 
imported,  Mr.  O-'s  experience,  in  this  respect,  agreeing  with  my 
own: — the  Ruta  hoga  imdoabtedly  degenerates  in  our  climate. 
Bones,  gnano,  and  ashes  are  used  in  connection  with  yard- 
dung  for  mantire.  The  seed  is  sown  from  the  middle  to  the  last 
of  July  in  drills,  but  not  in  ridges,  in  the  I^nglish  way.  In  both 
these  respects,  also,  Mr.  C.  confirms  the  conclusions  I  have 
■ed  at  in  the  climate  of  New  York;  namely,  that  ridges  are 
best  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  is  better  to  sow  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  than  in  June,  as  has  been  generally  recommended  in  our 
books  and  periodicals.  Last  year,  turnips  sown  on  the  20th 
July  were  larger  and  finer  Ulan  others,  sown  on  the  same  ground, 
OB  my  farm,  about  the  first  of  the  month.  This  year  I  sowed  in 
August,  and,  by  forcing  with  BUperphosphate — home  manufac- 
tured— and  guano,  obtained  a  fine  orop;  but  tbe  season  was 
onusually  favorable. 

Mr,  C.  always  secures  a  supply  of  turnips  that  will  allow  him 
■to  give  at  least  one  bushel  a  day  to  every  cow  while  in  winter 
quarters.  The  turnips  are  sliced,  slightly  salted,  acd  commonly 
nu.'sed  with  fodder  and  meal.     Mr,   C.  finds  that  salting  the 
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tliced  tamip,  twelve  honre  before  it  ia  fed,  effectually  prevents  tta 
cominaiiicatiDg  any  taste  to  the  mlllc.  This,  so  &r  as  I  know, 
IE  an  original  discovery  of  his,  an3  is  one  of  great  value  to  dairy- 
men. In  certain  English  diuries  the  same  result  is  obtained,  where 
ihe  cows  are  fed  on  cabbages,  by  the  expensive  process  of  beat- 
ing the  milk  to  a  certain  temperatnre  and  then  adding  saltpetre. 
The  wheat  crop  of  thjs  district  baa  been  immensely  increased, 
by  the  nse  of  guano,  during  the  last  fuar  years.  On  this  farm 
it  has  been  largely  nsed  for  five  ycnrs ;  and  land  that  had  not  been 
cullivalcd  for  forty  years,  and  which  bore  only  broom-sedge — a 
thin,  worthless  grass — by  the  application  of  two  hundred  weight  of 
Peruvian  guano,  now  yields  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acre. 
Mr.  C.'s  practice  of  applying  guano  differs,  in  some  particulars, 
from  that  commouly  adopted  here-  After  a  deep  plowing  of 
land  intended  for  wheat,  he  sows  the  seed  and  guano  at  the  same 
time,  and  barrows  both  in.  The  common  custom  here  is  to  plow 
is  tbe  giuno,  bix  or  seven  inches  deep,  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  wrheaL  I  believe  Mr.  C.'s  plan  is  the  best.  I  have  myself 
used  gaano  on  u  variety  of  soils  for  several  years  with  great 
saccess  for  wheat,  and  I  may  mention  the  practice  I  have  adopted 
from  the  outset,  and  with  which  I  am  well  satisiied.  It  strikes 
between  the  two  systems  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  think  is 
philosophically  right.  After  preparing  the  ground  with  plow 
aul  harrow,  I  sow  wheat  and  guano  together,  and  plow  them  in 
*ith  a  gaug-plow  which  covers  to  a  depth,  on  an  average,  of 
three  inches. 

Clover  seed  is  sowed  in  the  spring  following  the  wheat-sowing, 
ind  the  year  after  the  wheat  is  taken  off,  this^-on  the  old  sterile 
liillg — grows  luxuriantly,  knee-high.  It  is  left,  alone  for  two 
Venn,  neither  mown  nor  pastured  i  there  it  grows  and  there  it 
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lira,  keeping  the  gronitd  moiEt  and  sha4y,  and  improving  it  on 

the  Gnmey  principle. 
L       Mr,  C.  then  manures  with  dung,  bones,  aud  guano,  and  with 
I'ftaother  crop  of  wheat  lays  this  land  down  to  grass.     What  the 

■  altdmate  effect  of  this  eystem  will  be,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say — 

■  Iwt  ill.  C.  is  pursoing  it  with  great  confidence. 

SLAVE  UBOn — FIKST  IMPRESSIONS. 

Mr.  G.  is  a  largu  hereditary  owner  of  slaves,  whith,  for  ordinary 

■'£eld   and  stable-work,  constitute  bis  laboring    force.     He  has 

mployed    several  Irishmen    for  ditching,  and  for  this  work, 

wd  this  alone,  he  thoaght  he  could  use  them  to  better  advantage 

D  negroes.     He  would  not  think  of  using  Irtshioeii  for  common 

Q-labor,  and  made  light  of  their  comisg  in  competition  with 

Negroes  at  hoeing  and  any  steady  iield-work,  he  assured 

»e,  would  "do  two  to  their  one;"  but  his  main  objection  to 

r  employing  Irishmen  was  derived  from  his  experience  of  their 

I  unfaithfulness — they  were  dishonest,  would  not  obey  explicit 

I  directions  about  their  work,  and  required  more  personal  super- 

I  vision  than  negroes.     From  what   he  had  heard  aud   seen   of 

Gennans,  he  supposed  they  did  better  than  Irish.     He  mentioned 

that  there  were  several  Gennans  who  bad  come  here  as  laboring 

men,  and  worked  for  wages  several  years,  who  bad  now  got 

possession   of  small  fanns,    and  were   reputed   to   be  getting 

b'tich.'    He  was  disinclined  to  converse  on  the  topic  of  slavery,  and 

I  *  "  There  liann&lliiettlemcnl  of  Germuis,aboat  three  iiul«ilronime.  who,  a  few 
yesTBBiDoo (with little  or  nothing  bejondthoirphyBicaJiihihtic?*  to  »i(]  them),  BMlod 
thenuelTM  down  in  B  poor,  misemble  old  field,  and  li»ve,by  their  in duatry,  ha. 
mowu  obtoined  by  working  roond  iuiiouglheiieighbon!,cireetediichBD|;eirliicli 
iltAally  BDrpiiaing  and  ptoBEiDgto  behold,  ondvho  trill,  I  have  no  doobt,  become 
wealthy,  provided  they  ramun  prudent,  Mthey  hove  hitherto  been  indmtrioia.* 
CLorrxa,  (Uontgomei?  Co.),  MBryland,  in  Patent  Of.  Bopt,  I8S1. 
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ifure,  made  no  inqoirieB  about  the  condition  and  bnbits  of 
negroes,  or  his  management  of  them.  TUey  aeemiil  to  live 
imall  and  rude  log-cabina,  BCait»*reil  in  diUerent  jwrls  of  the 
fiana.  Those  I  saw  at  work  appeared  to  me  to  move  very  slowlv 
and  awkwardly,  na  did  also  those  engaged  in  the  stable.  Theee. 
were  very  stupid  and  dilator;  in  esecuting  any  orders  given 
them,  80  that  Mr.  C.  would  freqaently  tako  the  duty  off  thdr 
into  his  own,  rather  than,  wait  for  them,  or  maJ^  them 
correct  their  blunders :  they  were  much,  in  these  respects,  like 
what  our  farmers  call  dumb  Paddies — that  is,  Irishmen  who  do 
not  readily  understand  the  English  language,  and  who  are  still 
iveak  and  stiff  from  the  effects  of  the  emigrating  voyage.  At 
the  entranee-galo  was  a  porter's  lodge,  and,  as  I  approached,  I 
%xK  a  bbck  face  peeping  at  me  from  it,  but,  both  when  I  entered 
and  left.  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  open  the  gate  myself. 

Altogether/ it  struck  me — slaves  coming  here  as  they  nnturally 
WA  in  direct  comparison  with  free  laborers,  as  commonly  employed 
%b  »y  own  and  my  neighbor's  farms,  in  exactly  similar  duties — 
ihat  Ihey  mast  be  very  difficult  to  direct  efficiently,  and  that  it 
mart  be  very  irksome  and  trying  to  one's  patience,  to  have  to 
taperintend  their  labor. 

MAHBET-DAY — NF.lSliOES   AND   LIVE   STUCK. 

'Wmiomiton,  Dec.  IC.  Visiting  the  market-place,  early  on 
Tondsy  morning,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  throng 
<(  1  very  different  character  from  any  I  have  ever  seen  at 
■m  North.  The  majority  of  the  people  were  negroes,  and, 
''itii  aa  a  whole,  they  appeared  inferior  in  the  espressiou 
if  llieif  fac«  and  lues  well-clothed  than  any  collection  of 
ifpoes  T   had  ever  seen  )>efore.     All    the    negro  characteris- 
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were  more  clearly  marked  id  each  than  ihey  often  are 
nv  at  tiie  North.  In  tbeir  (Iross,  language,  m&nner,  mo- 
tions— all  were  tlistinguisbable  almost  as  much  by  their  color, 
fiom  the  white  people  who  were  distributed  amoDg  them,  and 
engaged  in  the  same  occupations — chiefly  Belling  poultry,  vege- 
tables, and  small  country-produce.  The  white  men  were, 
generally,  a  mean  looking  i)eople,  and  bot  meanly  dresBcd,  but 
differently  so  from  the  negroes. 

Most  of  the  produce  was  in  Bmall,  rickety  carts,  drawn  by  the 
smallest,  ugUest,  leanest  lot  of  oxen  and  horses  tliut  I  ever  saw. 
There  was  but  one  pairof  horses  in  over  a  hundred  that  were  tolera- 
\j  good — a  remarkable  jiroportiou  of  them  were  maimed  in  some 
As  for  the  osen,  I  do  not  believe  New  England  and  Xew 
together  could  produce  a  single  yoke  so  poor  as  the  beet 


e  Teiy  trifling  quantity  of  articles  brought  in  and  exposed 
T  sale  by  most  of  the  market-]>eopte  was  noticeable ;  a  peck  of 
I  potatoes,  three  hunches  of  cirrots,  two  cabbages,  sis  eggs  and  a 
I  dickeu,  would  be  aliout  the  average  stock  in  trade  of  all  the 
I  'dealers.  Mr.  P.  said  that  an  old  negro  woman  once  came  to  hia 
I'door  with  a  single  large  turkey,  which  she  pressed  him  to  buy. 
I  Struck  with  her  fatigued  appearance,  lie  made  some  inquiries  of 
(  her,  and  ascertained  that  she  had  been  several  days  coming  from 
home,  had  traveled  mainly  on  foot,  and  had  brought  the  turkey 
and  nothing  else  with  her.  "  Ole  massa  had  to  raise  some  money 
somehow,  and  he  could  not  sell  anyting  else,  so  he  tole  me  to 

Ioatch  the  big  gobbler,  and  tote  iim  down  to  Washington  and  see 
»ot  um  wonld  fotch." 
The  prices  of  garden  productions  were  high,  compared  even 
With  New,  York.     All  the  necessaries  of  life  are  very  expensive  in 
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Washington;  great  complaint  is  mode  of  ezorbiUnt  rents,  and 
boildtng-Iots  are  said  to  have  risen  in  value  several  hundred  per 
cmL  within  five  or  mx  years. 

The  popnialion  of  the  dty  is  now  over  50,000,  and  is  increasing 
ra[iidly.  There  Becms  to  he  a  deficiency  of  tradespeople,  and  I 
liave  no  doubt  the  profits  of  rolailers  are  exi-essive.  There  is  one 
cotton  jactory  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  employing  one 
hundred  and  lifty  hands,  male  and  female ;  a  small  foundry  i  a 
diijtillery  ;  and  two  tanneries — all  not  giving  occupation  to  fifty 
men  ;  less  than  two  hundred,  altogether,  out  of  a  resident  popu- 
lation of  nearly  150,000,  being  engaged  in  raanufaetnres.  Very 
few  of  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  productim  occupations. 
There  ia  water-power  near  the  city,  superior  to  that  of  Lowell, 
Hivhich,  at  present,  I  understand  that  no  use  at  alt  is  ni&de. 


^ft  I.AND    AND    LABOB    IN    1 

Land  may  be  purchased,  within  twenty  miles  of  Washington, 
»t  (rom  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  Most  of  it  has  been 
cultivation,  and,  having  been  exhausted  in  raising 
SCO,  has  lieen,  for  many  years,  abandoned,  and  is  now  covered 
f  a  ferest  growth.  Several  New  Yorkers  have  lately  specn- 
e  purchase  of  this  sort  of  land,  and,  as  there  ivi 
1  market  for  wood,  and  the  soil,  by  the  decay  of  leaves 
I  it,  and  other  natural  causes,  has  been  restored  to  moderate 
dity,  have  made  money  by  clearing  and  improving  it.  By 
p  plowing  and  hmeing,  and  the  judicious  use  of  manures,  it 
■  made  very  productive ;  and,  as  equally  cheap  farms  can 
dly  be  found  in  any  free  State,  in  such  proximity  to  bo  high 
Inltets  for  agricultural  produce,  as  those  of  Washington  and 
Uidria,    there    are    good    inducements   for   a    considerable 


STATES. 


Nortliem  immigration  hitlier.  It  tatty  not  be  long  before  & 
majority  of  the  inliabitants  will  be  opposed  to  Slavery,  and 
de^re  its  abolition  within  the  District.  Indeed,  when  Mr. 
Seward  proposed  iu  the  Senate  to  uUow  tlicm  to  decide  thai 
matter,  the  advocates  of  "popular  sovereignty"  made  baste  to 
^■jfDte  down  the  motion. 

^^K   There   are,  already,  more    Irish   and  German   laborers    and 
^^Kn-ants  than  slaves,  and,  as  taanj  of  the  objections  which  free 
^^BU>orers  have  to  going  farther  South,  do  not  operate  in  Wash- 
^Hpgton,  ibe  proportion  of  white  laborers  is  every  year  increas- 
ing.    The  majority  of  servants,  however,  are  now  free  negroes, 
which  class  constitutes  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population.     The 
slaves  are  one-fifleenth,  but  are  mostly  ofrned  out  of  the  District, 
iiid  hired  annually  to    those   who  require   their   services.     In 
e  assessment  of  taxable  property,  for  1853,  the  slaves,  owned 
T  hired  in  the  District,  were  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand 
bllars. 
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WASllINSTON. 

The  colored  population  voluntarily  sustain  several  churches, 
schools,  and  mutual  assistance  and  improvement  societies,  and 
there  are  evidently  persons  among  them  of  no  inconsiderabia 
cultivation  of  mind.  Among  the  Police  Reports  of  the  City 
newspapers,  there  was  hitely  (April,  1855)  an  account  of  the 
apprehension  of  twenty-four  "genteel  colored  men"  (so  they 
were  described),  who  bad  been  found  by  a  watchman  assembling 
privately  in  the  evening,  and  been  lodged  in  the  watch-house. 
The  object  of  tlicir  meeting  appears  to  have  been  purely 
benevolent,  and,  when  they  were  examined  before  a  magistrate 
^  the  morning,  no  evidence  was  offered,  nor  does  there  seem 


«:  baTe  been  any  Euepicion  tbat  they  bad  uny  criminal  pur- 
pose. On  ficarchicg  their  persons,  ihoro  wure  found  a  Bible, 
Ji  volume  of  Seteciis  Moralt;  Life  in  Karnr&t;  the  printed 
CoiiBtltutioii  of  a  Sot'ietj,  tbe  object  of  wbii;h  wu  said  to  be 
"to  rtlirve  the  siet,  and  bury  the  dead;"  and  a  Bubacription  paper 
to  purcliaae  the  frtedcmi  of  Elha  Hou-ard,  a  young  ironuin, 
whom  ber  owner  was  wilUng  to  Bell  at  S6S0. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  wonld  speak  higher  for  the 
u;ter  of  a  body  of  poor  raeD,  seri-ants  and  laborers,  than 
t  find,  by  chance,  Ju  their  pockets,  just  such  things  as  these. 
^Aud  I  cannot  Talue  that  man  as  a  countryman,  who  does  not 
feel  iiitL-ose  humiliation  and  iudij^ation,  when  be  leama  that 
sncb  men  may  not  be  allowed  to  meet  privately  together,  with 
auch  laudable  motives,  in  the  capital  city  of  tbe  United  States, 
witbont  being  subject  to  disgraceful  punishment.  Wuhington 
is,  at  this  time,  governed  by  the  Know  Nothings,  and  the 
magistrate,  in  disposing  of  the  case,  was  probably  actuated  by 
k  weU-foonded  dread  of  secret  conspiracies.  Inquisitions,  and 
persecutions.  One  of  the  priaoners,  a  slave  named  Joseph 
Jones,  be  ordered  to  be  dogged;  four  otherB,  called  in  the 
[lapers  free  men,  and  named  John  E,  Bennett,  Chester  Taylor, 
Qvorg«  Lee,  and  Aquila  Barton,  wore  sent  to  the  Work-house, 
im!  tbe  remainder,  on  poying  costs  of  coort,  and  fines,  amount- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars,  were 
pvndtted  to  range  loose  again. 


GLIMPSES     BY     laiL-ROAD, 

Dec.  IGth.  From  Washington  to  Eichmond,  Virgioia,  by  the 
pl&T  great  southern  route — steamboat  on  the  Potomac  to  AcquiA 
VCrcek,  and  thence  direct  by  rail.  The  boat  makes  55  miles 
Q  3^  hours,  induding  two  stoppages  (12^  miles  ao  honr);  fare 
I  (3'6  c«nts  a  mile).  Flat  rail;  distance,  75  miles;  time, 
Ihours  (13  miles  an  hour);  fare,  $3  50  (i^  cents  a  mile). 
Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  country,  vitiiblo  on  this  route, 
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I  should  sa^,  ia  cleared ;  the  rest  is  maiiil j  &  pine  foreet  Of 
the  fleared  land,  not  more  tban  one  quarter  seems  to  have 
beea  lately  in  cuItlTation;  tlie  rest  is  grown  over  with  briars 
and  bushes,  and  a  long,  coarse  grass  of  no  value.  Bat  two 
crops  seem  to  be  grown  upon  the  cultivated  land — maize  and 
wheat.  The  last  is  frequently  bovol  in  narrow  beds  and 
carefrilly  sorface-draiucd,  and  is  looking  remarkably  well. 

A  good  many  substantial  old  plantation  manBiona  are  to  be 
seen ;  generally  standing  in  a  grove  of  white  oaks,  upon  some 
hiI]-top,  Most  of  them  are  constructed  of  wood,  of  two  stories, 
painted  white,  and  have,  perhaps,  a  dozen  nide-looldng  little 
log-cabins  scattered  around  them,  for  the  slaves.  Now  and 
Itien,  there  is  one  of  more  pretension,  with  a  large  porch  or 
front,  like  that  of  Mount  Vernon.  These  are 
a  a  heavy,  compact  style;  less  often,  perhaps,  than 
r  wUblishments  at  the  North ,  in  markedly  bad,  or  \Tilgar 
t  bot  seldom  elegant,  or  even  neat,  and  almost  always  in 

I  of  repairs. 
I  more  common  sort  of  habitations  of  the  white  people 
veitbor  of  logs  or  loosely-boarded  frames,  a  brick  chimney 
J  tip  outside,  at  one  end:  everything  very  slovenly  and 
f  about  them.  Swine,  fox-honnds,  and  \\ack  and  white 
I,  are  commonly  lying  very  promiscuously  together,  on 
B  gronnd  alxiut  Tbe  doors. 

I  an  struck  with  the  dose  co-habitation  and  association  of 
Unck  and  white — negro  women  are  carrying  black  and  white 
iinbies  together  in  their  arras ;  black  and  while  children  are 
playing  together  (not  going  to  school  togetlier);  black  and 
i  constantly  thrust  togelier  out  of  the  doors,  to 
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A  fioe-IookiDg,  iv ell-dressed,  and  well-behaved  colored  young 
sat,  together  witli  a  white  man,  on  a  Beat  m  the  cars-  I 
suppose  the  man  was  his  master;  but  he  was  much  the 
like  a  gcutlenian,  of  Ibe  two.  Thti  rail-road  company 
advertise  to  take  colored  [leople  only  in  second  class  trains; 
»mt  Hervants  seem  to  go  with  tlieir  masters  everywhere.  Once, 
to-day,  seeing  a  lady  entering  the  car  at  a  way-station,  with  a 
bmily  behind  her,  and  that  she  was  looking  about  to  find  a 
j/heB  where  they  could  be  sealed  together,  I  rose,  and  offered 
my  seat,  which  had  several  vacancies  around  it.  She 
accepted  it,  withont  thanking  me,  and  immediately  installed  in 
it  a  stout  negro  woman;  took  the  adjoining  seat  herself,  and 
seated  the  rest  of  her  party  before  her.  It  consisted  of  a  whita 
fptl,  probably  her  daughter,  and  a  bright  and  very  pretty 
iinulatto  girl.  They  all  talked  and  langhed  together,  and  the 
Igirls  monched  confectionery  out  of  the  same  paper,  with  a 
fiuniliarity  and  closeness  of  intimacy  that  would  have  been 
noticed  with  astonishment,  if  not  with  manifest  displeasure,  in 
almost  any  t-hance  company  at  the  North.  Wlien  the  negro  Ls 
definitely  a  slave,  it  would  seem  tliat  tlio  alleged  natural 
antipathy  of  the  white  race  to  associate  with  him  is  lost. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  number  of  Jiue-lookin^  mulattoes,  or 
'  nearly  white  colored  persons,  that  I  see.  The  majority  uf  those 
Trith  whom  I  have  come  personally  in  conti^ct  are  such.  I  f^ncy 
I  Bee  a  peculiar  expression  among  these — a  contraction  of  tho 
eyebrows  and  tightening  of  the  lips — a  spying,  secretive,  and 
aonnsel-keeping  espresslon. 

'  But  the  great  mass,  as  they  are  seen  at  work,  under  overseers, 
in  the  fields,  appear  very  dull,  idiotic,  and  brute-like;  and  it 
reqo'irea  an  effort  to  appreciate  that  they  are,  very  much  more 


disn  the  beasts  they  drive,  our  bretUren — «  part  of  nnrselve*. 
The}'  are  very  ragged,  and  tho  women  espedally,  fjio  work  in  tha 
Geid  wiLb  tbe  men,  with  no  apparent  distuictiou  in  tbeir  Ubor,  , 
disgustingly  dirty.  They  seein  to  move  very  airknanlly,  slowlj', 
and  undeddedly,  and  almost  invariahly  stop  their  work  while  tbfl 
train  is  pas^ng. 

One  tannery  and  two  or  three  sawTmille  afforded  the  only 
indications  I  saw,  in  §eventy-five  miles  of  this  old  country^ 
settled  before  any  port  of  MaBsachusetts — of  any  industrial 
occupation  other  titan  com  and  wheat  culture,  and  fire-wood 
chopping.  At  Fredericksbarg  we  passed  through  the  streets  of 
a  rather  boey,  poorly-built  town;  but,  altogether,  the  country 
seen  &oin  the  rail-road,  bore  less  signs  of  an  active  and  prospering 
people  than  any  I  ever  traveled  through  before,  for  an  equal 
(Ufitonce. 

^^V  HlCttMOND,    AT  A  OLAKCE. 

^^BRichmond,  at  a  glance  bom  a^acent  high  groond,  through  a 

^^^B  cloud  of  bitaminous  smoke,  upon  a  lowering  winter's  day, 

^^Hp  a  very  pictorcsquQ  appearance,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the 

^^Ktsation  produced  by  a  similar  cotip  rTml  of  E^burg.     It  is 

■omewhat  similarly  situated  upon  and  among  some  considerable 

hills,  hot  the  moment  it  is  examined  at  all  in  detail,  there  is  but 

one  spot,  in  the  whole  picture,  upon  wliich  the  eye  is  at  all 

attiact«d  to  rest.     This  is  the  Capitol,  an  imposing  Grecian 

•difioe,  standing  alone,  and  finely  placed  on  open  and  elevated 

poand,  in  the  center  of  the  town.     It  was  built  soon  after  the 

Revolution,  and  the  model  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 

j Minister  to  France,  from  the  Maiaon  Carree, 

^^L.  A  considerable  part  of  the  town,  which  contains  a  population 
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of  28,000,  ia  compactly  and  somewhat  substontiatlj  bailt,  bnt  ia 
without  any  pretensions  to  architectural  merit,  except  in  a  few 
modern  private  muDBions.  The  streets  are  not  ptiTcd,  and  bnt 
few  of  them  are  provided  with  side-walks  other  than  of  earth  or 
gravel.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  furnished  with  excel- 
lent water  by  an  aqueduct. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

On  a  closer  view  of  the  Capitol,  a  bold  deviation  from  the 
'Gtecian  model  is  very  noticeable.  The  southern  portico  is 
sustained  upon  a  very  high  blank  wall,  and  is  as  inaccessible 
from  the  exterior  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  fortify  the  edifice 
from  all  ingress  other  than  by  scaling-ladders.  On  coming  round 
to  the  west  aide,  however,  which  is  without  a  colonnade,  a  grand 
ontiance,  reached  hy  a  heavy  buttress  of  stone  steps,  is  fonnd. 
This  incongniity  diminishes,  in  some  degree,  the  usual  inconveni- 
Kice  of  the  Greek  tempie  for  modern  public  purposes,  for  it  gives 
Bpeedy  access  to  a  small  central  rotunda,  out  of  which  doors 
open  into  the  legislative  halls  and  offices. 


THE   "PUBLIC  C 


IND  WHAT   IT   UEANS. 


If  the  walling  up  of  the  legitimate  entrance  has  caused  tlie 
I  impression,  in  a  stranger,  that  he  is  being  led  to  a  prison  or 
I  fortress,  instead  of  the  place  for  transacting  the  pubhu  business 
a  free  8tat«  hy  its  chosen  paid  agents,  it  is  not  removed  when, 
on  approaching  this  side  door,  he  sees  before  it  an  armed 
I  Bentinel — a  meek-looking  man  in  a  livery  of  many  colors,  era- 
I  barrasscd  with  a  bright  bayonetted  firelock,  which  he  hugs 
[.gently,  as  though  the  cold  iron,  this  frosty  day,  chilled  his 


He  belongs  to  tlie  Public  Guftrd  of  Virginia,  I  am  told ;  a  com- 
pMj  of  a  hundred  men  (more  or  less),  enlisted  under  an  Act  of 
tie  SUte,  passed  in  1801,  after  a  rebellion  of  the  colored  people, 
who,  under  one  "General  Gabriei,"  attempted  to  take  tbo  town, 
io  bopea  to  gain  the  means  of  securing  their  freedom.  Having 
been  betrayed  b;  a  tr^tor,  aa  insurgent  slarea  almost  always  are, 
they  were  met,  on  their  approach,  bj  a  large  body  of  well-armed 
militia,  hastily  called  out  by  the  Governor.  For  this,  being 
umed  only  with  ecytbe-blades,  they  were  unprepared,  and 
immediately  dispersed.  "General  Gabriel"  and  the  other 
leaders,  one  after  another,  were  captured,  tried,  and  banged,  the 
militia  in  strong  force  guarding  Ihem  to  csL-cution.  Since  then, 
«  disciplined  guard,  bearing  the  warning  motto,  "Ste  mmper 
tlfratmis/"'  has  been  kept  const-intly  under  arms  in  the  capital, 
uul  no  man  can  enter  tbe  legialative  temple  of  Virginia  without 

being  reminded  that  "Eternal  vigilance  is  tbe  price  of ." 

The  gentleman  who  gave  me  tbe  substance  of  this  information, 
■poke  of  tbe  Guard  with  an  admiring  and  gratulatory  tone,  aa 
^^Btttr  little  army."  "But  how  is  tliat?"  I  inquired;  "does  not 
^^^1)  federal  Constitution  rettuire  tliut  no  Slate  shall  keep  troops  in 
^^^k  of  peace?  Is  not  your  little  army  unconstitutional  T" 
^^^k  conld  get  no  eatislactory  reply ;  I  fear  it  was  hardly  in  good 
^^^■k,  nnder  the  ciruunistances,  to  make  anch  an  inquiry  of  a 
^^^■pnia  democrat. 

^^H  FliETENSE    AND     PAKSIUONT.  { 

|i  Tt  was  not  till  I  had  passed  the  guard,   unchallenged,  and 

Hood  at  the  door-way,  that  I  perceived  that  the  imposing  edi-        J 
[    ,    8ct,  as  I  bad  thought  it  at  a  distance,  was  notliing  but  a  cheap       j 


[ocoed  building;  nor  would  Anything  short  of  test  by  tontb, 
convinced  Jae  that  the  great  state  of  Virginia  would  hnvo 
been  BO  long  content  with  sncb  a  parsimonioua  pretense  of  dig- 
nity as  is  found  id  imitation  granite  and  imitation  marble. 
There  is  an  instance  of  parsimony,  withont  pretense,  in  Rich 
ind,  which  Knskin,  himself,  if  he  were  a  traveler,  could  not  be 
ited  to  applaud.     The  rail-road  company  which  brings  the 
tntveler  from  Washington,  so  far  from  being  open  to  th;  criticism 
of  baring  provided  edifices  of  a  style  of  architecture  only  fitted 
for  palaces,  instead  of  a  hall  suited  to  conflicts  with  hackney- 
Lchmcn,  actually  has  no  sort  of  stationary  accommodations  for 
itiiem  at  alt,  but  sete  them  down,  rain  or  shine,  in  the  middle  of 
of  the  main  streets.     The  adjoining  hncksteries,  barbers'- 
«,  and  bar-rooms,  are  evidently  nil  the  better  patronized 
this  fine  simplicity;   but  I  should  donbt  if  the  rail-road 
Btock  would  he  much  advanced  in  value  by  it. 

THE    UODEL    AUERICAK. 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  stands  Houdon's  statue  of  Wash- 

I  ington.      It  was  modeled  from  life,  and  is  said  to  present  the 

t  similitude  of  the  American  Great  Man  that  is  retained 

|.]|Merity.     The  face  has  a  lofty,  serene,  slightly  saddened 

■j  as  that  of  a  strong,  sensible  man  loaded,  but  not> 

orei-bnrdeDed,  with  cares  and  anxiety.     A  self-reliant,  brave, 

able  soul,  with  deep  hot  subdued  sympathies,  comprehending 

great  duties,  calmly  and  confidently  prepared  to  perform  them. 

1  There  is  very  little  like  a  king,  or  a  clergyman,  or  any  other 

1  professional   character-actor  in   it.      In  most  of  the  portrait* 

_     of  Washington,  he  looks  as  if  he  were  a  great  tragedian,  or  a 

^^^^s^'priest i  bat  this  is  a  face  that  would  satisfy  and  encourage 


one  in  the  engine-driver  of  a  Ughlning  tniin,  or  the  officer  of 
the  (iei'k  in  a  fog  off  Cape  Race ;  iar-seeing,  vigilant  and  fervid, 
but  composed  and  perfectly  controlled — the  face  of  a  nian, 
nherever  you  found  him — aa  a  sailor,  or  a  schuolmaster,  or 
a  judge,  or  a  general — that  you  could  depend  npon  to  perfonn 
liis  mdertakiDgB  cosscientionsly.  The  fignre  is  not  good ;  it 
iitints,  and  has  an  air  of  nonchalance  and  uiigentlemanly  assump- 
tion. This  was  the  fushion  of  the  age,  however,  and  education 
may  have  given  it  to  liie  raao,  though  his  character,  as  seen  with 
certainty  in  his  face,  is  far  superior  to  iL 


^&be 


FtTDLIC    GBOCNDB THE    nCD    Ci:DAR. 


1^' 


grounds  about  the  Capitol  are  naturally  admirahle,  and 
lutre  lately  been  improved  with  neatness  «ad  taste.  Their  beauty 
and  interest  would  be  greatly  increased  if  more  of  the  fine  native 
tree*  and  shrubs  of  Virginia,  particularly  the  holly  and  the  ever- 
green magnolias,  were  planted  in  them.  I  noticed  these,  as  well 
the  Irish  and  pulmated  ivy,  growing,  with  great  vigor  and 
ity,  in  the  private  gardens  of  the  town.  On  some  high,  sterile 
of  which  there  are  several  thousand  acres,  uninctosed  and 
'ncnltivated,  near  the  town,  I  saw  a  group  of  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful trees,  having  the  lively  green  and  all  the  lightness,  graceful- 
ness and  beauty  of  foliage,  in  the  Winter,  of  the  finest  deciduous 
tmes.  I  could  not  believe,  until  I  came  near  them,  that  they 
what  I  found  them  to  be — our  common  red  cedar  (Juiii- 
Virginiana).  I  have  fi'equonlly  noticed  that  the  beauty  of 
ree  is  greatly  affected  by  the  soil  it  stands  in ;  in  certain 
ities,  on  the  Hudson  river,  for  instance,  and  in  the  lower  part 
Jersey,  it  grows  in  a  perfectly  dense,  conical,  cypress- 
n.     These,  on  the  other  hand,  were  square-headed,  dense. 
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flattened  at  the  top,  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  with  a  liglit 

and  slightly  drooping  spray,  deliciously  delicate  and  gracefol, 

where  it  cut  the  light.     They  stood  in  a  soil  of  small  qaarte 

gravel,  slightly  bound  with  red  clay.    In  a  soU  of  eimilar  appea> 

ance  at  the  North,  cedars  are  usually  thin,  stiff,  shabhy,  and  dull 

^K     in  color.     I  notice  that  they  are  generally  finer  here,  than  we 

^B  often  aee  them  under  the  best  of  circumstanceB ;  and  I  preBUine 

^^h  diey  are  better  suited  in  climate. 

^^p  A    NEGRO    FUNEBAL. 

^V  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  I  met  a  negro  funeral  procession,  and 
^H  foUoned  ofler  it  to  the  place  of  burial.  There  was  a  decent 
^r  hearse,  of  the  usual  style,  drawn  by  two  horses ;  sis  hactney 
coaches  followed  it,  and  six  well-dressed  men,  mounted  on  band- 
some  saddle-horses,  and  riding  them  wel!,  rode  in  the  rear 
of  these.  Twenty  or  thirty  men  and  women  were  alao  walking 
together  with  the  procession,  on  the  side-walL  Among  aH  there 
wae  not  a  white  person. 

Passing  out  into  the  country,  a  little  beyond  the  principal 

cemetery  of  the  city  {a  neat,  rural  ground,  well  filled  widi  monu 

ments  and  evergreens),  the  hearse  halted  at  a  desolate  place, 

a  dozen  colored  people  were  already  engaged  heaping  the 

earth  over  the  grave  of  a  child,  and  singing  a  wild  kind  uf 

Another  grave  was  already  dug,  ijnmediately  adjoining 

I  that  of  the  child,  both  being  near  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a  crumbling 

I  bank — the  ground  below  being  already  occnpied,  and  the  graves 

kidvanctng  in  irregular  terraces  up  the  hill-side — an  arrangement 

•which  facilitated  labor. 

The  new  comers,  setting  the  coffin — ^which  was  neatly  made  of 
I  stained  pine — upon  the  prcjnd,  joined  in  the  labor  and  the  sing- 


iag,  ^th  the  preceding  party,  ontil  a  amaU  mound  of  earth  was 
luade  over  the  grave  of  the  chDd.  Wheu  tbis  was  completed, 
oae  of  those  who  had  been  handling  a  spade,  sighed  deeply  and 


"Lord  Jesna  have  marcy  on  us — now!  yoii  Jim — -j/ou/  *m 
|r>  y"!  j^*  ^y  ^^^  y*''  shovel  cross  dat  grave — so  fash — ■ 

s  right." 

A  shove!  and  a  boe-handlc  having  lii<en  laid  ncross  the 
unfilled  grave^  the  cojfio  naa  brought  and  laid  upon  thi'm,  sa 
□n  a  trestle;  after  irhich,  lines  were  passed  under  it,  by  which  It 
was  lowered  to  the  bottom. 

Uost  of  the  company  vcre  of  a  very  poor  appearaiu^,  rude 
and  anintelligent,  hut  there  were  several  neatly-dressed  and  very 
good-looking'men.  One  of  these  now  stepped  to  tie  head  of  tho 
grave,  and,  after  a  lew  eentences  of  prayer,  held  a  handkerchief 
before  him  as  if  it  were  a  book,  and  pronoanced  a  short  eshorta- 
tion,  as  if  he  were  reading  from  it.  His  manner  was  earnest, 
and  ihe  l^ne  of  bis  voice  solemn  and  impressive,  except  that, 
occasionally,  it  would  break  into  a  shout  or  kind  of  bowl  at  the 
dose  of  a  Jong  sentence.  I  noticed  several  women  near  him, 
"i>eping.  and  one  sobbing  intensely.  I  was  deeply  infiuenoed 
.1]  v»elf  by  the  unafl'eeted  feeling,  in  connection  with  the  simpbcity,  ) 
:.;iUral,  rude  trothfulness,  and  absence  of  all  attempt  at  formal 
leconun  in  the  crowd. 

I  never  in  my  life,  however,  heard  such  Indicrous  language 
u  was  sometimes  uttered  by  the  speaker.  Frequently  I 
OTnld  not  guess  the  idea  he  was  intending  to  express.  Rome- 
Imea  it  was  evident  that  be  was  trying  to  repeat  phrases  that 
It.  had  heard  used  before,  ou  similar  oucasons,  but  which  be 
I  abeoid  by  some  interpolation  or   distortion  of  a  word; 
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I'&iiB,  "We  do  not  see  the  end  here!  oh  no,  my  frienda!  there 
a  putrijication  of  this  body !"  the  context  failing  to  indicate 
VVhether  ho  meant  purification  or  patrefaction,  and  leaving  it 
I'doubtful  if  he  attached  any  definite  meaning  to  the  word  himself. 
I  He  quoted  from  the  Bible  several  Umes,  several  times  from  hymns, 
l.jlnays  introducing  the  latter  with  "in  the  words  of  the  poet,  my 
J;teethren ;"  he  once  used  the  same  form,  before  a  verse  from  the 
Hew  Testament,  and  once  ipialified  his  citation  by  saying.  "I 
■  Mm%  the  Bible  aays  that;"  in  whiuh  he  was  right,  baring 
repeated  words  of  Job. 

He    concluded    by    throwing    a    handful    of    earth    on    the 

vooffin,   repeating    the    nsaal    words,    slightly   disarranged,   and 

1  t«ok  a  shovel,  and,  with  the  aid  of  six  or  seven  others, 

jded  very  rapidly  to   fill  tlie   grave.     Anotlier  man  had, 

I  the  mean  time,  stepped  into  the  plat'e  he  had  first  occupied  at 

the  bead  of  the  grave;   an  old  negro,  with  a  very  singularly 

distorted  face,  who  raised  a  hymn,  which  soon  became  a  confused 

diant — the  leader  singing  a  few  words  alone,  and  the  company 

kfllien  either  repeating  them  alter  him  or  niaking  a  response  to 

Bftem,  in  the  maiiner  of  sailors  heaving  at  the  windlass.     I 

conld  understand  but  very  few  of  the  words.     The  music  was 

wild  and  barbarous,  but  not  without  a  plaintive  melody.     A  new 

leader  took  the  jilace  of  the  old  man,  when  bis  breath  gave  out 

_{he  had  sung  very  hard,  with  much  bending  of  the  body  and 

Lgesdculation),  and  continued    until  the   grave  was  filled,  and 

a  monnd  raised  over  it 

A   man   had,   In  the    mean  time,  gone   into   a   ravine  near 

t'iir,  and  now   returned  with    two   small   branches,  hung  witi 

I  trithered  leaves,  that  he  had  broken  off  a  beech  tree ;  tbem 

!  phced  apright,  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  fixit 
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^  tfa«  grave.  A  few  Benteoces  of  prater  were  then  repeat«d 
a  »  low  voice  by  one  of  the  company,  aod  nil  disj^rsed.  No 
Me  seemed  to  notice  my  presence  at  all.  There  were  about  fifty 
wlored  people  id  tlie  assembly,  and  bat  one  other  white  man 

Wiiles  myself.  This  man  lonnged  against  tlie  fence,  outside 
'ha  crowd,  an  apparently  indiflerent  spectator,  and  I  judged  he  was 
t  jwlice  officer,  or  some  one  procnred  to  witness  the  funeral,  in 
■rumpliance  witli  lie  law  ivbich  requires  that  a  white  man  shall 
»l"-ays  be  present  at  any  meeting,  for  religious  exercises,  of  the 
itegToea,  to  destroy  the  opportunity  of  their  conspiring 
their  freedom. 


DKESS    OF    THE    SLATES. 

ITie  greater  part  of  the  colored  people,  on  Sunday,  seemed  to 
be  dreased  in  the  cast-off  fine  clothes  of  the  white  people,  received, 
I  RDppose,  aa  presents,  or  purchased  of  the  Jews,  whose  shops 
(hew  that  there  must  be  considerable  importation  of  such  articile8| 
probably  from  l!ie  North,  as  there  is  from  England  into  Ireland. 
Indeed,  the  lowest  class,  especially  among  the  younger,  remind 
me  Diucfa,  by  their  dress,  of  the  "  lads"  of  Donnybrook ;  and  when 
the  funeral  procession  came  to  its  destination,  there  was  a  scene 
["TedsEly  like  that  you  may  see  every  day  in  Sackville-street, 
Dublin, — a  dozen  boys  in  ragged  clotlies,  originally  made  for 
tall  tneii.  and  rather  folded  round  their  bodies  than  worn,  striving 
ihu  aliould  hold  the  horses  of  the  yen/fcniwi  when  they  dismounted 
to  attend  the  interment  of  the  body.  Many,  who  had  probably 
TOQie  in  from  tie  farmS'  near  the  town,  wore  ulothing  of  coarse 
pay  "  negro-clotj],"  tliat  appeared  as  if  made  by  contract,  witliout 
n^ard  to  the  size  of  the  particular  individual  to  whom  it  had 
bm  allotted,  like  penitentiary  uniforms.    A  few  bad  a  betlar  suit 
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of  ooorae  blue  cloth,  cxpresBly  i 
"Sunday  clothes." 


■   them  evidently,  for 


P  Some  were  <bessed  with  laughably  foppish  eitravagaiiee. 
luid  a  great  many  in  clothing  of  the  most  esp^^nsive  inat«rial8, 
and  in  the  latest  style  of  fasliiou.  In  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
feahionable  streets,  there  were  many  more  well-dressed  and 
kUghlj-dreased  colored  people  than  white,  and  among  this  dark 
mtry  the  finest  Frencb  cloths,  embroidered  waislmats,  pateiit- 
Mther  shoes,  resplendent  brooches,  silk  hats,  kid  gloves,  and  eau 
b  millejlairi,  were  quite  as  common  as  among  the  New  York  "  dry- 
^odg  clerks,"  in  their  Sunday  promenades,  in  Broadway.  Korwas 
Vtiie  fairer,  or  rather  the  softer  sex,  at  all  left  in  the  shade  of  this 
Etplundor.  Many  of  the  colored  ladies  were  dressed  not  only 
r  expensively,  bat  with  good  taste  and  efiect,  after  the  latest 
Parisian  mode.  Many  of  them  were  quite  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, and  some  would  have  produced  a  decided  sensation  in  any 
European  drawing-room.  Their  walk  and  carriage  was  more 
I  stylish  and  graceful  than  that  of  the  white  ladies  who  were 
Tout,  About  one  quarter  seemed  to  me  to  have  lost  all  disdn- 
guishingly  African  peculiarity  of  feature,  and  to  have  acquired,  in 
place  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  that  voluptuousness  of  expression 

I  which  characterizes  many  of  the  women  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Ima  especially  surprised  to  notice  the  frequency  of  thin,  aquiline 
noses. 
Th 
Imttl 
b 


I    BLACK    IN    THE    STREETS, 


There  was  no  indication  of  their  belonging  to  a  subject  race, 

mt  that  they  invariably  gave  the  way  to  the  white  people  they 

Oace,  vrhen  iwo  of  tbem,  engaged  i 
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looking  at  each  otlier,  had  not  noticed  bU  approach,  I  saw  a  , 

Vi^inia  gentleman  lift  hJB  cudc  and  pnsh  a  woman  asido  with  it,  t 

In  the  evening  I  saw  three  rowdies,  arm-in-ano,  taking  the  whole 

of  the  sidewalk,  hustle  a  black  man  off  it,  giving  him  a  blow,  as 

^_{ikey  paused,  that  sent  him  staggering  into  the  middle  of  the 

^^feaeL  As  he  recovered  himself  he  began  to  call  o  at  to,  luid  threaten 

^Hpn.     Pethaps  he  saw  me  stop,  and  thought  I  should  Bnpport 

^nim,  as   I  was  certainly  inclined  to:   "can't  you  find   anything 

else  to  do  than  to  be  knoekln' quiet  people  ronndl  You  jus' 

come   liack  here,  will  yon!     Here,   yon!  don^t  care  if  you  is 

irhiu.     You  jus'   come  bat'k  here   and   I'll  teach  you  how  to 

iKhave — knockin'  people  round! — don't  care  it'  I  does  hab  to  go 

Ifl  der   watt'h -house."     They  passed  on  withont  notidng  him 

foitber,  only  laughing  jeeringly — and  he  continued:  "You  come 

bock  here  and  I'll  make  yon  laugh  ;    you  is  jus'  three  white 

lugger  cowards,  dat's  whaXi/ou  he." 

I  observe,  in  the  newspapers,  complaints  of  growing  insolence 
ud  ituubordination  among  the  negroes,  arising,  it  is  tlionght,  from 
loo  many  privileges  being  permitted  them  by  Iheir  maalerB,  and 
bma  km  merciful  administration  of  the  police  laws  with  regard  to 
Except  in  this  instance,  liowever,  I  have  seen  not  the 
gfalmt  evidence  of  any  independent  manliness  on  the  part  of  the 
8  towards  the  whites.  As  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  they 
•  treated  very  kindly  and  even  generously  as  servant^but 
T  to  whit©  people  is  invariably  either  sullen,  jocose,  or 


I  The  pronunciation  and  dialect  of  the  negroes,  here,  is  gene- 
J  mach  more  idiomatic  and  peculiar  than  with  ns.  As  I 
'Ste,  I  hear  a  man  shouting,  slowly  and  dehberalely,  meaning 
to  uy  ihert:  daki  tUtkf  dabI 
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kBLAVES  AB  MEBCHANDISE. 
Yesterday  morning,  during  a.  cold,  sleety  storm,  against  wliicli 
I  was  struggling,  with  my  umbrella,  to  tbe  post  office,  I  met  a. 
comfortably-dressed  negro  leading  three  others  by  a  rope;  the 
18  a  middle-aged  :n&D;  the  second  u  girl  of,  perhaps, 
'twenty;  and  the  last  a  boy,  considerably  younger.  Tbe  arms 
of  all  three  were  secured  before  them  n'ith  hand-cufiS)  and  the 
I  by  which  they  were  led  passed  &om  one  to  another;  being 
made  &st  at  each  pair  of  hand-cuffs.  They  were  thinly  clad, 
the  girl  especially  so,  having  only  an  old  ragged  handkerchief 
around  her  neck,  over  a  common  calico  dress,  and  anotlier 
'handkerchief  twisted  around  her  head.  They  fcere  dripping 
wet,  and  icicles  were  forming,  at  the  time,  on  the  awning  bars. 
The  boy  looked  most  dolefully,  and  the  girl  was  turning 
around,  with  a  very  angry  face,  and  shouting,  "0  pshai 
Shut  up!" 

"What  are  they?"  sud  I,  to  a  white  man,  who  had  also 
'Stopped,  for  a  moment,  to  look  at  them.  "  What's  he  going  to 
Ho  witii  themT" 

"Come  in  a  canal  \toat,  I  reckon  ;  sent  down  here  to  be  sold, 
—That  ar's  a  likely  galL" 
Oar  ways  lay  together,  and  I  asked  further  explanation. 
^e  informed  me  that  the  negro-dealers  had  confidential  servants 
uJways  in  attendance,  on  the  arrival  of  the  rail-road  trains  and 
canal  packets,  to  take  any  negroes,  that  might  have  come, 
consigned  to  them,  and  bring  them  to  their  marts. 

Nearly  opposite  the  post  office,  wa.^  another  singular  groap 

rot  negroes.     They  were  all  men  and  boys,  and  each  carried  a 

I,  wiiite  blanket,  drawn  together  at  the  comers  so  as  to 

Aald  some  articles ;  probably,  extra  clothes.     They  stood  in  a 
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,   in  lonngiag;  attitudes,   and  some  of  them,  .  Again,  were 

reling,   or  reprorii^g    one    another.      A  villaJDuaa-lookitig 

while  man  alood  in  front  of  them.     Presently,  a  stoat,  resjiei.-tab]o 

man,  dresBed  in  black  according  to  the  custom,  iind  without  iiny 

__inrercQat  or  amhrelift,  but  with  a.  large,  golden-headed  walldng- 

:,  came  out  of  the  door  of  ftn  oQice,  and,  without  saying  & 

,  valkcd  briskly  np  the    atreet;   tlie  negroes  immmlijitely 

loned,  in  file;  the  otlier  white  nmn  bringing  up  tlie  rear. 

4  thill  hud  lieen  sent  into   the  town  to  b(^  hired 

i  as  serrantA  or  factory  hands.     The  gentleman  in  bkck  viaa, 

tobably,  the  broker  in  tlie  business. 

■fieaj  the  post  afS\ce,  opposite  a  large  livery  and  sale  stable, 
I  into  a.  short,  broad  street,  in  wliich  were  u  nnmber  of' 
int^  the  signs  on  which  indicateil  that  tliey  w«ra 
1  by  "Slave  Dealers,"  and  that  "Slaves,  for  Sale  or  to 
were  to  be  found  within  them.     They  were  much  like 
^ace    Offices,    being    large    rooms    partly   occupied    by 
B  of  forms,  on  which  sfit  a  few  couilbrtably  and  neatly  clad 
I,  who  appeared  perfectly  eiieerful;  each  grinning  obsequi- 
',  bat  with  a  manifest  interest  or  anxiety,  when  I  fixed  my 
[t  on  them  for  a  moment. 

]  CLambcrs'  Journal  for  October,  1853,  there  is  an  account 
(the  Bichmond  slave  marts,  and  the  manner  of  condueting 
,  them,  BO  graphic   and  evidently  truthful   that  I 
t  any  further  narration  of  my  own  observations,  to  make 
1  Car  it.     1  do  this,  notwithBlunding  its  lenglli,  because  I 
t  not  happen   to   witness,    daring  fourteen   months   that   I 
,  in  the    Slave   States,  any  sale  of  negroes  by  auction. 
t  must  not  ba  taken  as  an  indication  lliat  nygro  auctions 
m  not  of  liequent  occurrence  (I  did  not,  so  fur  a*  I  now 


I 
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recollect  witness  the  sale  of  anjthiog  else,  at  aactioa,  «t 
the  Sonth).  I  saw  negroes  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction, 
Tary  frequently. 

■'  The  exposure  of  ordinarj  goods  in  a  etore  is  not  more  opon  lo 
tile  public  tban  are  tlic  sales  of  slaves  in  Gicbmoud.  By  consulting; 
tiie  local  nenspapers,  I  learned  that  the  sales  take  place  hy  auction 
Vretj  morning  iu  the  offices  of  certun  brokers,  who,  as  I  understood 
by  the  terms  of  their  odvertiso meats,  purchased  or  received  slaves 

'.  jbr  sale  on  commission. 

t      "Where  the  street  was  in  which  the  brokers  conducted thwr  busi- 

'  tsm,  1  did  not  know ;  but  the  dtscoTer7  wm  easilj  mode.  Ram- 
bling down  the  main  street  in  the  citj,  I  found  that  the  subject  of  my 
scorch  vTHs  a  nairow  and  short  thoroughfare,  turning  off  to  the  loft, 
and  terminating  in  a  similar  oroas  thoroughfare.  Both  streets,  lined 
with  hrick-hoiisea,  were  dull  and  sileuL  There  was  not  a  person  tn 
whom  I  oould  put  a  question.  Xiooking  about,  I  obuervud  the  office 
of  a  com misHiou -agent,  and  into  it  I  stepped.  Conceive  the  idea  of 
a  largie  shop  with  two  wbdows,  and  a  dour  between ;  no  sbclring  or 
oountoTS  iuside ;  the  interior  a  spociouH.  dismal  apartment,  net  tvell 
■wept ;  the  oulj  furniture  a  desk  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  ii  bench 
at  one  side  of  the  shop,  three  feet  high,  with  two  steps  to  it  from 
the  floor.  I  say.  ooueeive  the  idea  of  this  dismal-looking  place, 
with  nobody  in  it  but  throe  negro  children,  who,  as  I  entered,  were 
playing  at  auotioneoring  each  other.  An  inteusely  black  little  negro, 
of  foni  or  five  jeurs  of  age,  was  standing  on  the  bench,  or  block,  aa 
it  is  called,  with  on  equally  black  girl,  ^uut  a  year  younger,  by  his 
aide,  whom  be  was  protendiug  to  sell  by  Mds  to  another  block  child, 
who  was  rolling  abont  the  floor. 

"  My  appearance  did  not  interrupt  the  merriment  The  little 
auctioneer  continued  his  mimic  play,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  joke 
of  selling  the  girl,  who  stood  demurely  by  his  side. 

"  ■  Fifty  dolla  for  do  gaV— fifty  dolla— fifty  dolla— I  sell  die  here 
fine  gal  for  fifty  doUo,'  was  uttered  with  estraordinary  volubility  by 
the  woollj-headed  urchia.  accompanied  with  appropriate  gestuiea, 
in  imitation,  doubtless  of  the  scones  be  had  seen  enacted  doily  in 
the  spot  .'I  spoke   a  few  words  to  tbe  little  creatures,  but  wu 

■Mcarcelx  undantood ;  and  tLe  fun  went  on  as  if  I  hod  not  been  pres- 


ent :  80  I  left  them,  bapp^  in  reheoraing  what  wu  like);  soon  U  bo 
ifacir  own  fate. 

"  At  uiother  office  of  n  similar  eboroctcr,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tho  Etreet,  I  was  more  sncoessfaL  Here,  on  inquiry,  I  was  respect- 
foUj  informed,  bj  a.  ppraon  in  sttendiuicp.  that  the  sale  wonlil  take 
place  th?  following  nionuDg  at  half-pnst  nine  o'clock. 

"  Next  daf  I  set  out  accordingly,  nfter  brcnkfaKt,  foT  the  BCnne  of 
operatiooii,  in  which  there  was  now  n  little  moro  life.  Two  or  thrpu 
persons  were  lounging  about,  stnuking  cignra ;  and,  looking  along 
the  street,  I  observed  that  three  red  flogs  were  projected  from  tim 
doors  of  those  offices  in  which  sales  wore  to  occur.  On  each  flag 
was  piuned  a  piece  of  paper,  notifying  the  articles  tn  be  sold.  The 
Dumber  of  lots  was  nut  great.  On  thi^  first  was  the  following  an- 
nouncement:— '  Will  be  sold  this  mnniing,  ut  half-post  nine  o'clock, 
a  Haa  and  a  Boy.' 

'■  It  was  already  the  appointed  hour  •,  but  as  no  company  had  as- 

^^^■Utled,  I  entered  and  took  a  seat  by  the  6ie.     The  office,  provided 

^^^B  B  few  deal  fonns  aud  choirs,  o  desk  at  one  of  the  windows,  niid 

^^Hph>^  accessible  by  a  few  steps,  was  tennntlesij,  save  by  a  gentlo- 

^Hlk  who  was  arranging  papers  at  the  dei^k,  and  to  whom  I  had  od- 

drsssed  myself  on  the  previous  evening.   Minute  after  miuute  passed, 

and  still  nobody  entered.     There  was  clearly  no  hurry  in  going  to 

btnncM.     I  felt  almost  like  an  intruder,  and  had  formed  the  resnlu- 

^^Mb  of  deporting,  in  order  to  look  into  theother  offices,  when  the  per- 

^^^■lefeired  to  left  his  desk,  and  came  and  sealed  himself  opposite 

^^ke  at  the  fire. 

^^^P"  Yon  a»  on  Englishman,'  said  he,  looking  me  steadily  in  tho 
^^^Bn;  'do  you  wont  to  purt^iu 


*'Ym,*  I  replied, 'I  am'on  Englishman;  but  I  do  nut  intend  lo 

1  traveling  about  for  information,  and   I  shall  feel 

«Wipd  by  your  letting  mo  kjiow  the  prices  at  whioh  negro  scryauta 


3  tha  answer; 


t 


wid.' 

" '  I  will  do  BO  with  much  j 
"■t*!!  Geld-honds  or  house-servi 
" '  All  kinds,'  I  replied  ;  '  I  wish  t( 
With  much  politeness,  the  gentleman  stepped  to  his  desk,  and 
to  draw  up  a  note  of  prices.  This,  however,  seemed  to  re- 
oaiefnl  consideration ;  and  while  the  noto  was  preparing,  a 
wide-awake  hat,  and  chewing  tobacco,  entered. 


*  do  you 

o  gel  all  the  information  I  d 


I 


Bud  took  the  chair  just  vacated.  Mo  had  scaroelj  seated  hinwlfi 
wbcDi  on  tooklug  toirards  the  door,  I  observed  the  subjects  of  Bale-~- 
l^e  man  and  boj  indicated  by  the  paper  on  the  red  flag — outer  to- 
gb^er,  aud  quietly  walk  to  a  fonu  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  whence, 
U  the  day  was  chilly,  they  edged  tbemselves  towards  the  fire,  in 
the  cornerwhero  I  was  seated.  I  was  now  between  the  two  parties — 
the  white  man  on  the  riglit,  and  the  old  and  young  negro  on  the 
left — and  I  waited  to  see  what  would  ttdie  pliice. 

"  The  sight  of  tlie  nogrooa  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Wide- 
kvake.  Chewing  with  vigor,  he  kept  keenly  eying  the  pair,  as  if  to 
Bee  what  they  were  good  for.  Under  this  searching  gaze,  the  man 
uid  boy  were  a  little  abashed,  but  Aoid  nothing.  Their  appearance 
iiBd  little  of  the  repuUivenesa  wo  are  apt  to  afsociate  with  the  idea 
of  slaves.  They  were  dressed  in  a  gray  woolen  coot,  pants,  and 
rwnistcoat,  colored  cotton  neckcloths,  cloaji  shirts,  coarse  woolon 
'  stuckiuga,  and  stout  shoes.  The  man  wore  a  black  bat;  the  boy 
was  bareheaded.  Moved  by  a  sudden  inipalse,  Wide-awake  left  his 
seat,  and  rounding  the  back  of  my  choir,  began  to  grasp  at  die 
man's  aims,  as  if  to  feel  their  muscular  capacity.  He  then  eianuned 
his  hands  and  fingers ;  and,  la^t  of  all„told  him  to  open  his  monA 
and  show  his  teeth,  which  he  did  in  a  submissive  manner.  Haiing 
finished  these  examinations.  Wide-awake  resumed  his  scut,  i 
chewed  ou  in  silence  as  before. 

'  I  tliought  it  was  but  fair  that  I  should  uow  have  my  turn  of  in- 

a,  and  accordingly  asked  the  elder  negro  what  was  his  a 

said  ho  did  not  know.     I  noit  inquired  how  old  the  boy  w 

mid  he  was  seven  years  of  age.     On  asking  the  man  if  the  boy 

3  bis  son,  he   said  ho  was  not — ho  was  his  uousiii.     I  was  going 

into  other  particulars,  when  the  ofiicc-keeper  approached,  and  hand- 

lote  ho  liad  been  preparing ;  at  the  same  time  making 

itiio  observation  that  the  morket  was  dull  ut  present,  and  that  there 

'  never  could  be  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of  buying.     1  thanked 

(bim  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  taken;  and  now  submit  a  copy  of 
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Riebmand.  VirginiOi'l 

"  Leaving  this  document  fur  future  CDni-ideratioD,  I  iitwn  un  b>  h 
y  of  the  daf'a  proceeiliiiga.  It  was  uuiv  U)n  luiDutes  to  ten 
ock.  and  Widd-nvroke  and  1  being  dike  lired  of  iruidag,  ire  went 
off  in  quc«tof  «aloii  further  up  thc^Iroet.  Passing  the  gocondoffioe, 
in  wbieli  also  nobody  was  to  bo  seen,  wo  wi^re  inoro  fortunate  at  the 
tkird.  Here,  acoordingto  the  annuunnninenlou  the  pupor  stuck  to  the 
fr  tbor«  weK  to  be  sold,  '  A  wommi  and  throe  ohildren ;  a  young 
I.  three  raooi  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  a  little  boy.'  Already 
n>wd  hkj  met,  composed,  I  should  tliink.  of  iier^oiis  mostly  &om 
f  (Wttiiii-plaiitations  of  the  soutli.  A  few  were  »'nlei]  near  a  Gn< 
on  the  ri^ht-haml  eide,  and  others  stood  round  on  iron  stove  in  tho 
middle  nf  the  apartaieut  Tlie  wliolo  place  had  a  dilapidnted  ap- 
ince.  From  a  bock-window,  tbcre  wu«  ii  view  into  a  ruinouH 
rt-yard;  beyond  which,  in  a  hollow,  uccessiblo  by  a  sido-hinei 
i  ft  ehobby  biick-housc,  on   which  the  word  Jail  irai  inscribed 

0  black  letters  on  a  wliito  groiwd.     I  imagiiiud  it  to  be  a  dipAt 
e  reception  of  negroes. 

1  my  arrival,  and  while   making  these  preliminary  obseira- 
h  the  lota  for  sale  had  nut  mode  thntr  appearance.     In  alxiut 

t  afterwards  they  wore  nshered  in,  one  after  the  other, 
T  tlie  ohtLTgo  of  a  mtUatto,  who  seemed  to  act  as  piincipnl  aa- 
jo  irbips,  chains,  or  any  other  engina  offeree.  Nor 
I  Kioh  appear  to  bo  required.  All  the  lots  took  their  seats  on  two 
tt  forms  near  the  i^lovc ;  none  showed  any  signs  of  resistoncQ ; 
DDr  did  any  one  utter  a  won!.  Their  manner  wax  tliat  of  perfect 
Immilify  and  resignation. 

"As  soon  as  all  wero  seated,  there  was  a  general  examination  of 
lii^ir  respective  merits,  by  feeling  their  orms,  looking  into  their 
mnuths.  Slid  investigating  the  quality  of  their  hands  and  fingers — 
lliis  lost  being  evidently  an  important  particular.  Tot  th» 
alimpt  rudt'oess  in  making  tliPsf!  criminations — 
nterilig  lolignaRe  was  emplnyi'd.     Tbo  three  negi 


ipn  were  dressed 


B  the  usunl  manner— in  gray  woolen  clothing.     The  woinau,  wjlh 

IB  children,  cicilcd  my   peculiar  atteotion.     Sho  wua  nenlly  al- 

1,  with  u  colored  himd kerchief  bound  aroiuid  her  head,  niid  wuri' 

p  white  aprou  uTL'r  her  gonn.     Her  childreu  were   all  girld,  one  of 

n  a  bttby  nt  the  breast,  three  mouths  old,  and  the  others  two  utiil 

i  years  of  nge  respocttvely,  rigged  out  witli  clewi  white  piim- 

There  was  not  a   tear  cir  au  emotion   vL-ible   iu  the  whole 

Everythiug  neemed  to  be  oonsidorcd  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 

d  flie  change  of  owners  wna  possibly  looked  forward  to  with  as 

h  indifference  as  ordinary  hired  servants  anticipate  a  removal 

e  employer  to  another. 

*•  Whil»  ittlending-purchnsers  were  proceeding  with  personal  ei- 

ninalions  of  the  several  lota.  I  took  the   liberty  of  putting  a  few 

I   the  mother  of  tlie   cbildren.     The  following  was  our 

B'Mraversation  i^ 

'■•Are  you  a  married  woman  t' 
'  Yes.  EU.' 
•  How  many  children  have  you  had  V 

'Where  ia  your  husband?' 
■ '  Id  Mudifwn  county.' 
■  'When  did  you  part  from  him  V 
'  Oa  Wednesday — two  days  ago.' 
■ '  Were  you  aorry  to  part  from  him  ! ' 

' '  Yes,  ar,'  eho  replieil,  with  a  deep  aigh  ;  '  my  heart  was  a'moet 
Hwoko.' 

' '  Why  is  your  master  selling  you  V 

'  'I  don't  know — he  wants  money  to  buy  sorae  land — suppose  he 
mHb  me  for  that.' 

"  There  might  not  bo  n  word  of  truth  in  these  answers,  for  I  had 
no  meana  of  testing  their  corroctneas;  but  the  woman  seeme 
i^ak  unreservedly,  nnd  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  she  said  nothing 
but  what,  if  necessary,  could  be  substantiated.  I  spoke,  alap,  to 
the  young  woman  who  was  seated  near  her.  She,  like  the  others, 
Y  black,  and  appeared  stout  and  healthy,  of  which  some 
e  persons  present  assured  themselves  by  feeling  her  arms  and 
s,  looking  into  her  mouth,  and  causing  hor  to  stand  up.  She 
le  bad  several  brotliors  and  sisters,  but  did  not  know  where 
She  Mid  she  was  n  house-servant,  and  woold  lie  glad  to 
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be  bought  by  a  good  master — looking  at  me,  as  if  I  ifaould  not  ba 

aiiac(?e])tnble. 

'■  1  Uuve  Boiil  Ibat  there  ifbe  an  entire  Dbsecce  of  emotion  in  the 
puty  of  men.  women,  and  ohildrODi  thus  Rpated  preparatory  to  beio^ 
eold.  This  does  nut  oomtspond  with  the  ordinuij  aecoants  of 
»lafe-?ales,  which  are  ropreseDtod  Els  tearful  and  harrowing.  My 
belief  is,  that  none  of  the  parties  fell  deeply  on  the  subject,  or  ut 
least  that  any  distresa  they  experienced  was  but  momentary — soon 
poised  away,  and  waa  forgotten.  One  of  my  reasons  for  thi»  opin- 
icm  Tests  on  a,  trifling  incident  which  occurred.  While  waiting  for 
the  commencement  of  the  sole,  one  of  the  gi-ntlemen  present  amused 
himself  with  a  pointer-dog,  which,  at  command,  stood  on  ils  hind- 
legs,  and  took  pieces  of  bread  fn>m  his  pocket.  These  tricks  great- 
ly entcrUiiood  the  row  of  negroes,  old  and  young;  and  the  poor  wo- 
man, whose  heart  three  minutes  before  was  nlinost  broken,  now 
laughed  as  heartily  us  any  one. 

t" '  Sale  is  going  to  coranien™ — this  way,  gentlemen,'  cried  u  raan 
fte  door  to  a  number  of  loungers  outside  ;  and  all  having  aseem- 
i,  the  mulatto  assistant  led  the  woman  and  her  children  to  the 
lok,  which  he  helped  her  to  mount.  There  she  stood  mth  her  in- 
Itftt  the  breast,  and  one  of  her  girls  at  each  side.  The  amition- 
li  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  personage,  took  his  place,  with  one 
R  on  an  old  deal  chair  with  a  broken  bock,  and  the  other  ruined 
it  Umi  somewhat  more  elevated  block.     It  waa  a  striking  scene. 

"■Well,  gcutlemen,'  began  the  salesman,  'here  U  a  capital  wo- 
ouia  and  her  three  cliildron,  oil  in  good  health— what  do  you  say  fur 
ttum  !  Give  me  an  ofter.  (Nobody  speaks.)  I  put  up  the  whole 
Unt  1^30  doUars— 850  dollars — 850  dollars  (speaking  very  fast)— 
*W  dftllars.  Will  no  one  advance  upon  that  ?  A  very  extraonli- 
■lu; bargain,  gentlemen.  A  fine,  healdiy  baby.  Fluid  it  up.  (Mu- 
'"tn  p>cH  up  the  first  step  of  the  block;  takes  the  baby  from  Ihe 
■"mon's  bniast.  and  holds  it  aloft  with  one  hond,  so  as  to  show  that 
"l  *i»  a  veritable  sucking  baby.)  That  will  do.  A  woman,  still 
lotog,  and  three  children,  all  for  850  dollars.  An  advance,  if  you 
B.  gentlemen.  (A  voice  bida  860.)  Thank  you,  rir.  860:  any 
Fre!  (A  BBoond  voice  uaya,  870;  and  so  on  the  bidding 
IS  fa*  (W  890  doUars,  when  it  stops.)  That  won't  do,  gentle- 
I  cannot  take  such  a  low  prit-e.  (After  a  pause,  addressing 
llniilUto):  She  may  go  down.'     Down  from  the  block  the  woman 
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k,|nid  her  cliililren  were  therefora  conducted  by  the  asaistaat,  and,  aa 
^f  nothing  had  occurred,  thcj  ctJmljr  resumed  their  seats  b;  the 

"  The  iieit  lot  brought  forward  was  one  of  the  men.  The  mulat- 
Kto,  beckoDiug  to  hiiD  with  his  hnad,  requested  him  to  come  behiud  a 
mrns  screen,  of  two  leavea,  which  was  etandiug  near  the  back 
irindow.  The  mnn  placidly  rose,  and  having  beeu  placed  behind  the 
,  was  ordered  to  take  off  bis  clothee.  which  ho  did  without  a 
ir  look  of  remoDstranoe.  About  a  dozeu  geutlemen  crowded 
O  the  spot  while  the  poor  fellow  was  strippiug  bimiHilf,  and  as  soon 
16  he  stood  ou  the  floor,  bare  from  top  to  toe,  a,  most  rigorous  scru- 
iny  of  his  person  was  instituted.  The  clear  black  skiu,  bock  and 
iwod  uU  over  for  sores  from  disease  ;  aud  there  wag  no 
pazt  of  his  Itody  left  uneiaminod.  The  mim  was  told  to  open  and 
«hut  his  hands,  asked  if  ho  could  pick  oottmi,  and  every  tooth  in  his 
head  was  scrupulously  looked  at.    The  investlgntion  being  at  an 

»,end,  be  was  ordered  to  dress  himself;  and  having  done  ao,  was  ro- 
bnested  to  walk  to  tlie  block. 
^  The  ceremony  of  offering  him  for  competition  was  gone  through 
■S  before,  but  no  one  would  bid.  The  other  two  men,  nftor  under- 
going similar  ciaminatious  behind  the  screen,  were  also  put  up,  but 
vritb  the  same  result.  Nobody  would  bid  for  them,  and  tboy  wars 
all  sent  back  to  their  seats.  It  seemed  as  if  tlie  company  had  Gon- 
apired  not  to  buy  anythlug  that  day.  Probably  some  imperfections 
bad  been  detected  in  the  pergonal  qualities  of  the  negroes.  Be  thia 
as  it  may,  the  auctioneer,  perhaps  a  Lttlo  out  of  temper  from  bis 
Wiuit  of  success,  walked  off  to  his  desk,  and  the  affair  was  so  for  at 
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This  way,  gentlemen — this  way  I'  was  heard  from  a  voioe  ont- 
le,  and  the  company  immediately  hived  off  to  the  second  estab- 
lishment. At  this  office  there  was  a  young  woman,  and  also  a  man, 
for  sale.  The  woman  was  put  up  first  at  500  dollars ;  iiud  possess- 
ing some  rccommendable  qualities,  the  bidding  for  her  wus  run  ns 
high  as  71U  dollars,  at  which  she  was  knocked  down  to  a  purcbiisor. 
The  man,  after  the  customary  examination  behind  the  screen,  was 
put  up  at  700  dollars ;  but  a  small  imperfoctiou  having  been  ob- 
persou,  no  one  would  bid  fur  him ;  and  he  was  ordered 


'•  ■  This  rvay,  gentlen 
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,  if  you  please!' 
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mma  aatr  tbaatei  by  a  person  in  the  employ mcnt  of  llii;  ll^<^t  linn,  to 
rtoae  offiod  all  very  willinfply  aJjounied — one  migrntory  i:ooi[HUijr, 
it  will  be  perceivt^d,  eerring  ull  tliu  Hluve-uuclimiH  ill  tliu  plooi'. 
.^liIlgli]If^  i[i  the  crowd,  I  went  to  see  what  »liouM  be  the  fate  of  tliu 
luua  nud  buy,  with  whum  I  had  already  had  some  couimiintciitiuti. 

**  Them  the  pair,  the  two  couains.  nut  by  tho  fire,  j  list  whero  1 
liui!  Ifft  thi'msit  hour  ago.     The  boy  was  put  up  liKt. 

"  '  Cume  along,  my  man — jump  np ;  tliere's  a  good  boji'  said 
line  of  the  partners,  a  balky  and  respectable-lookiiig'  iiersun,  with  h 
gold  chain  and  bunoh  of  seals ;  at  the  some  time  getting  on  tliu 
hlook.  With  alacrity  the  little  fellow  came  fomord,  and,  mounting 
rteps,  stood  by  hU  side.  The  forms  in  front  were  filled  by  the 
eofflpaaj ;  and  as  I  seated  luyselF.  1  found  that  mj  old  companion, 
Wide-awake,  whs  oloso  at  hand,  still  chewing  and  spitting  at  a  great 

■■ '  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  tho  auctioneer,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
rhonlder  of  the  boy,  '  here  id  a  very  fine  boy,  seven  years  of  ago. 
wuTonted  sound — what  do  you  say  for  him  ?  I  put  bim  up  at  60(1 
tluUurs — 50U  dollars  (speaking  quick,  Hs  right  hand  raised  up,  and 
coming  down  on  tho  open  palm  of  his  loft) — 500  dollars.  Any  one 
say  more  tluui  500  .loUnr6  .'  (500  is  bid.)  560  dollars.  Nonsenao  ! 
Jnst  look  at  him.  See  how  liigh  he  is.  (ile  draws  tha  lot  in  front 
vt  lum,  and  shows  that  tho  little  fellow's  bend  comes  up  to  bis 
UL)     You  see  he  is  a  fine,    tall,  healthy   boy.      Look   at  his 

^!8e«ral  step  forward,  and  cause  the  boy  to  open  nud  shut 
Vbacds — the  flesibility  of  tho  small  fingers,  black  on  tho  ono  side, 
i  whitish  on  the  other,  being  well  looked  to.  The  bauds,  and  also 
lOUtb,  having  given  satisfaction,  on  odraaoo  is  mode  to  S70, 
B  to  5dU  dollars. 

"Qwillemen,  that  is  a  very  poor  price   for  a  boy  of  this  sise, 
Mtdiig  the  lot) — Go  down,  my  boy,  and  show  thum  how  you 

(■The  boy,  seemingly  happy  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  wont  down  from 
pillock,  and  ran  smartly  across  the  floor  several  times  i  the  eyes 
,e  in  the  room  following  him. 
•  S«W  that  wilt  do.  Get  up  again.  (Boy  mounts  the  block. 
■  StepH  being  rather  deep  for  his  short  lega;  but  the  ouclionenr 
iWj  lends  Mm  a  hand.)     Come,  geotleman,  you  sea  this  in  a  firrt- 
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»«Bt«1ot.  (5m— 600— 610— 630— 630  doUare  are  bid.)  I  will  seU 
Urn  for  630  dollHTS.  (Right  hand  comiug  down  on  left.)  Liist  coll. 
630   doliara,  onoe — 630   dollars,    twice.     (A   pause  ;    hand   sinks.) 

"The  hoy  htLviog  descended,  the  man  was  desired  to  come  for- 
word ;  and  after  the  usual  Eionitiny  bobind  a  screen,  he  took  his 

•place  on  the  block. 
'  " '  Well,  now,  gentlemen,'  siUd  the  auctioneer,  '  here  is  a  right 
prime  lot.  Look  nt  this  man  ;  etrong,  healthy,  able-bodied;  could 
not  ho  H  better  hand  for  field-work.  He  can  drive  a  wagon,  or  any- 
thing. What  do  you  say  for  bim  ?  I  offer  the  man  at  the  low  price 
of  800  doliarg — be  is  well  worth  1200  dollars.  Come,  make  an  ad- 
Tance,  if  you  please.  800  dollars  said  for  the  man  (a  bid),  thank 
yon;  810  dollai-s — 810  dollars — 810  dollars  (several  bids) — 820— 
830—850 — aiO— going  at  8G0— going.  Gentlemen,  this  is  fur  below 
his  value.  A  struDg-boncd  maii,  fit  for  any  kind  of  heavy  work. 
Just  take  o  look  at  him.  (Addressing  the  lot) :  Walk  down.  Iiot 
dismounts,  an^  walks  from  onn  side  of  the  shop  to  the  other.  When, 
about  to  reascend  the  block,  a  gcutleman,  who  is  smoking  a  cigar, 
eiamiues  bis  mouth  with  bis  fingers.  Lot  resumes  bis  place.)  Pray, 
gentlemen,  be  quick  (continues  the  auctioneer)  ;  I  must  sell  him. 
and  860  dollars  are  only  bid  for  the  man— 860  dollars.  (A  fresh  mn 
of  bids  to  94S  dollars.)  945  doUors,  once,  945  doUars.  twice  (look- 
ing slowly  round,  to  see  if  all  wore  done),  945  dollars,  going — going 
— (hand  drops) — gone  !' 

'■  Such  were  a  forenoon's  experiences  in  the  slave-market  of  Bicli- 
mond.  Everything  is  described  precisely  ns  it  occurred,  without 
passion  or  prejudice.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  be  senti- 
mental on  a  subject  which  appetds  eo  strongly  to  the  feplings ;  but  I 
bare  preferred  telling  the  simple  truth.     In  a  subse(|uent  chapter,  I 

Iriloll  endeavor  to  offor  some  generol  views  of  slavery  in  its  social 
>nd  political  relations. 
"  W.  C." 
p.. 


A  JAiSES   BIVER   FAKM. 

This  morning  I  visited  a  farm,  Bome  occottct  of  which  will 
idea  of  the  more  advanced  mode  of  Bgriculture  iu 
teiera  Virgiajn.     It  ia  eitualed  on  the  bank  of  James  River, 
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and  has  ready  nccesa,  by  water  or  land-carriage,  to  the  town  of 
Riciunond. 

The  soil  of  tiie  greater  part  is  S  red,  p!u«lio,  dajey  1o{ud,  of  a 
medium  or  low  fertility,  with  a  large  int«rraiMure  of  small  qaarta 
pebbles.     On  the  river  bank  is  a  tract  of  low  alluvial  land,  vary- 
ing from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  iu  breadth.     The  soil 
of  Uas  18  »  sandy  loam,  of  the  very  finest  quality  in  erery  respect, 
tad  it  has  been  discovered,  in  some  places,  to  be  over  ten  fect^ 
UiickDesB;  at  which  depth  tbe  flound  trnnk  of  a  while  oak  baa 
been  foand,  showing  it  to  be  a  recent  deposit.     I  wan  aKsnred 
th»l  good  crops  of  com,  wheat,  and  clover,  hod  been  taken  from 
it,  withoat  its  giving  any  indications  of  "  wearing  out,"  although 
^^^ABannre,  except  an  oecasioDal  dressing  of  lime,  had  ever  been 
^^^Rned  to  it.     Maize,  wheat,  and  clover  for  two  years,  uaually 
^^^^^f  tlie  grunnd,  in  succession,  both  on  upland  and  lowland, 
\       wid'i-grass  (red-top  of  New  York),  sometimes  taking  the  place 
of  liie  dover,  or  being  grown  with  it  for  bay,  in  which  case  the 
^''"nnd  remains  in  gward  for  several  years.     Oata  are  sometimes 
Jw  introduced,  but  the  yield  is  said  to  be  very  small. 

Hn  always  brings  a  high  price  in  Bichmand,  and  in  usually 
"iiir^  to  that  market  from  the  eastward  This  year,  however, 
''  i»  Iml  a  trifle  above  New  York  prices,  and  the  main  supply  is 
^■n  from  this  vicinity.  I  notice  that  oats,  in  the  straw,  are 
l^ougliU  in  considerable  quantity,  to  Richmond,  for  horse-feed, 
friim  lit.  snrronnding  country.  It  is  often  pressed  in  bales,  like 
,  "tjj  and  sells  for  about  the  same  price.  At  present,  bay,  brought 
■  Sew  York  in  bales,  is  selling  at  $1  25  to  Jl  50  per  owt  j 
^in  etraw,  the  same;  oats,  by  the  bnsbel,  40  to  SO  cents; 
to  70  cents;  wheat  straw,  TS  ceuta  per  cwt,;  maiaa 
"•Wi  ("com  fodder"),  75  cents  per  cwt 
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H  Whent,  notwiUi  a  tending  these  high  prices  of  forage  crops,  is 
■  L-onsiderud  the  moat  imjiortant  crop  of  tlie  farm.  The  practice  is 
I  to  cut  the  niaize  (nhicli  is  growu  on  much  tlie  same  jilaii  as  is 
[  usual  ID  New  York)  &t  Uie  root,  stook  it  in  rows  upon  the  ticld, 
plow  llie  lands  between  the  rows  (one  way)  and  drill  in  whent 
with  a  horse  drilling  machine :  tlien  remove  iJie  stooks  of  maize 
into  the  Nown  ground,  and  prepare  the  interteiiing  lands  in  like 
manner.  The  m&ize  is  afterwards  husked  in  the  field,  at  leisure, 
and  carted  olT,  witli  the  stalks,  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 
Sometimes  the  seed-wheat  ia  sown  by  hand  on  the  fresh-plowed 
ground,  and  harrowed  in.  In  the  spring,  clover-seed  is  sown  by  ■ 
hand.  The  wheat  is  reaped  by  either  HuBsey'a  or  M'Cormick'B 
machine,  both  being  used  on  the  farm,  but  Hussey's  rather 
preferred,  as  less  Ikble  to  get  out  of  order,  and,  if  ellghtlf 
damaged,  more  readily  repaired  by  the  slave  blacksmitli  on 
the  fiirm. 

Lime  is  frequently  applied,  commonly  at  the  time  of  wbeat- 
Bowing,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre. 
It  is  brought,  by  scu,  fi-om  Haverstrnw,  New  York,  at  a  cost, 
delivered  on  the  farm,  of  7^  to  7^. cents  a  bushel.  Plaster  (sul* 
phate  of  lime)  has  been  tried,  with  little  or  no  perceptible  efi'cct 

Ii4D  the  crops, 
I  Bung,  largely  accumultited  from  the  farm  stock,  is  applied 
,  .^ImoBt  exclusively  to  the  maize  crops.  Guano  is  also  largely 
nscd  as  an  application  for  wheat.  After  trying  greater  and  Ua8 
quantities,  the  proprietor  has  arrivetl  at  the  conclusion  that 
200  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  most  profitable.  It  will,  hereafter,  ho 
applied,  at  that  rate,  to  all  the  wheat  grown  upon  the  farm.  It 
lias  also  been  used  with  advantage  for  rula  baga.  For  eom,  it 
ma  Dot  thouf^ht  of  ranch  value ;  the  greatest  advantage  had  been 
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obtained  hj  applying  it  to  tbe  poorest  land  of  the  farm,  some  of 
uAich  i«M  of  so  small  fertililt/,  and  at  such  a  dutanet  from  t)ie  eallle 
<faarleni  and  the  river,  that  it  could  not  lie  profilaMi/  ailliva^,  ami 
had  ie^n  at  vx\^  for  mani/  years,  I  understand  thin  ma;/  be  the  ease 
with  half  tin  land  included  in  the  larrje  farm*  or  plaiUationa  of 
tkU  part  of  the  eoitntn/.  Two  hundred  weight  of  PemviBn  gnano 
to  ibe  acre  brought  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat;  and  a  good  crop  of 
clover  was  perfectly  Bore  to  follow,  by  which  ihe  permanent 
unprovemcnl  of  the  soil  conld  he  secured.  Thie  the  proprietor 
esteemed  to  be  the  greatest  benefit  he  derived  from  guano, 
and  be  is  parsaing  a  regular  plan  for  bringing  all  his  more 
sterile  upland  into  the  system  of  Convertible  husbandry  by  its 

This  plui  is,  to  prepare  the  ground,  by  fidlowing,  for  wheat; 
spread  '200  pounds  of  guano,  broadcBSt,  on  the  harrowed  surface, 
and  tani  it  under,  as  soon  as  possible  afl«r  the  sowers,  with  a 
"tKO-«hoTel  plow"  (a  sort  of  large  two-shared  cultivator,  which 
cDoId  ooly  be  used,  I  should  think,  on  very  light,  clean  soils), 
the  wheat  cither  being  sown  and  covered  with  the  gnano,  or, 
immediately  afierwards,  drilled  in  with  a  horse-machine.  In  the 
spring,  clover  is  sown,  Afl^ir  the  wheat  is  harvested,  the  clover 
is  aJloweil  to  grow,  without  being  jwistured  or  mown,  for  twelve 
months.  The  ground  is  then  limed,  clover  plowed  in,  and,  in 
October,  again  guanoed,  two  hundred  weight  to  the  acre,  and  wheat 
Bown,  with  clover  to  follow.  The  clover  may  l)e  pastured  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  in  the  year  succeeding  that,  it  is  allowed  to  grow 
aachecked  until  Augnst,  when  it  is  plowed  in,  the  ground  again 
gaanoed,  and  wheat  sown  with  herd's-grass  (red-top)  and  clover, 
which  is  to  remain,  for  mowing  and  pasture,  as  long  as  the 
grontid  will  profitably  snstain  it 
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8LAA-E  LABOn, 

Tiie  labor  of  this  tann  was  entirely  performed  by  alaves.  I 
tid  not  inqoiie  their  number,  but  I  judged  there  were  froSi 
tnoty  to  forty.  Their  "quarlerit"  lined  the  approach-road  to 
tile  muision,  and  were  weil-made  and  comfortable  log  cabina, 
•boot  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  eight  feet  wall,  with 
it  high  lofl  and  ehingle  roof.  Each,  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
i»ring  a  brick  cMmney  outside  the  wall  at  each  end,  was  intended 
to  be  occupied  by  two  families.  There  were  square  window^ 
I  by  wooden  ports,  having  a  single  pane  of  glass  in  the 
ioenter.  The  houBe-aervants  were  neatly  dresBed,  but  the  field- 
»nds  wore  very  coarse  and  ragged  garments. 

During  three  Lours,  or  more,  in  whi«h  I  was  in  company  with 

e  proprietor,  I  do  not  think  there  were  ten  consecutive  minutes 
SBinteniiptcft  by  some  of  the  slaves  requiring  bis  personal  direc- 
tion or  assistance.  He  was  even  obliged,  three  times,  to  leave 
^iit  dinner-table. 

"Yon  see,"  said  he,  smiling,  as  he  come  in  the  last  time,  "a 
fcrmer's  life,  in  this  country,  is  no  sinecure."  This  taming  the 
conversation  to  Slavery,  he  observed,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of 
"1  only  wish  your  philanthropists  would  contrive  some 
wtiafactory  plan  to  relieve  us  of  it;  the  trouble  and  the 
jesponBihility  of  properly  taking  care  of  our  negroes,  you  may 
jodga,  from  what  you  see  yonrself  here,  is  anything  but  enviable. 
Bat  what  can  we  do  that  is  better  ?     Our  free  negroes — and, 

il  belieTe  it  is  the  name  at  the  North  as  it  is  here — are  a 
miserable  set  of  vagabonds,  drunken,  vicious,  worse  off,  it  is 
my  honest  opinion,  than  those  who  are  retained  in  slavery.  I 
m  satisfied,  loo,  that  our  slaves  are  better  off,  as  they  are,  than 
be  majority  of  yonr  free  laboring  classes  at  tLe  North." 


M 


I  expressed  my  doubts. 

"  Well,  they  certainly  are  better  off  tliau  the  Ei^lish  figricnl- 
lur»l  laborers  or,  I  believe,  tliose  of  any  oilier  ChriBtian  country. 
Free  labor  might  be  more  profitable  to  us :  I  am  iDclined  to 
tHnk  it  would  be.  The  slaves  arc  excessively  careless  and 
wulefiil,  and,  in  various  ways — which,  without  you  lived  among 
them,  yoa  could  hardly  be  made  to  understand — subject  us  to 
very  oimoying  losses. 

"To  make  any  thing  by  farming,  here,  a  mun  has  gut  to  live  a 
hard  life.  You  see  how  constantly  I  am  called  upon — aud. 
ofteo,  it  is  about  as  bad  at  night  as  by  day.  Lost  night  I  did 
ant  altep  &  wink  till  near  morning ;  I  am  quite  worn  out  with  it, 
y  wife's  health  is  failing.     But  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  iL"^ 


i  why  he  did  not  employ  a 
use  I  do  not  think  it  right 
ise,  if  we  use  any,  for  ovt 


■."Is  die  general  character  of  overseers  bsd^" 
("Tbey  are  the  curse  of  this  country,  sir;  tlie  worEt  men  in 
h  wmmonity.  •  •  •  •  But  lately,  I  had  anotlier  sort 
'"  Wiow  offer — a  fellow  like  a  dancing-master,  with  kid  gloves, 
*i'il  wrist-bands  turned  up  over  his  coot^sleeves,  and  all  so  nice, 
^1 1  was  almost  ashamed  to  talk  to  htm  in  my  old  coat  and 
slouched  hat.  Half  a  bushel  of  recommendations  he  bad  with 
iim,  loo.  Well,  he  was  not  the  man  for  me — not  half  Uie 
I,  with  all  his  airs,  that  Nod  here  is  "— (»  ^'»ck  servant, 
a  bnrating  with  suppressed  laughter,  behind  bis  chair). 
I,  they  are  interesting  creatures,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  and, 
b  all  Ihmr  faults,  have  many  beautiful  traits.     I  can't  help 


being  otUcbed  to  tbem,  and  I  am  snre  they  love  ub."  la  his 
omi  cose,  at  least,  I  did  not  duubt  it ;  liis  manner  towards  (hem 
WAS  paternal — familiar  and  kind ;  and  they  came  to  bim  liko 
duldren  who  have  been  given  some  task,  and  constA^tly  aro 
wanting  to  bo  encouraged  and  giiided,  simply  and  cofltidenlly. 
t  At  dinner,  he  frequently  addressed  the  servant  &miliarly,  and 
ptdrew  him  into  oar  conversatiou  as  if  he  were  a  family  friend, 
I  better  informed,  on  some  local  and  domestic  points,  than  himself. 
He  infonned  me  that  able-bodied  field-hands  were  hired  out,  in 
I  ttiis  licinity,  at  tbe  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
r  board  and  clothing.  Four  able-bodied  men,  that  I  have 
inployed  the  last  year,  on  my  farm  in  New  York,  I  pay,  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  each,  and  board  them; 
they  clothe  themselves  at  an  expense,  I  think,  of  twenty  dollars 
a  year ;— probably,    slaves'   clothing  costs    twice   that.      They 

Ioonstitnte  all  the  force  of  my  farm,  hired  by  the  year  (except 
a  boy,  who  goes  to  school  in  Winter),  and,  in  my  nhsence,  have 
Bo  overseer  except  one  of  themselves,  whom  I  appoint  I  pay 
the  fail  w^es  of  the  market,  more  than  any  of  my  neighbors, 
1  believe,  and  these  are  no  lower  than  the  average  of  whftt  •! 
have  paid  for  the  last  five  years, 
labor  performed  in  a  day  by  on 
account  of  oDdefined  difierences  ii 
^ight  of  articles  operated  npon. 
: 


is  diSicult  to  n 
with  that  of  the  other,  on 
the  soil,  and  in  the  bulk  and 
But,  here,  I  am  shown  tools 


^B  Bsec 


that  no  man  in  his  senses,  with  ns,  would  allow  a  laborer,  to 
whom  he  was  paying  wages,  to  be  encumbered  with;  and  the 
excessive  weight  and  clumsiness  of  which,  I  would  judge,  would 
make  work  at  least  ten  per  cent  greater  than  those  ordinarily 
used  with  QS.  And  I  am  assured  that,  in  the  careless  and  clumsy 
thaj  mast  be  used  by  the  slaves,  anything  lighter  or  less 


Tude  eould  not  be  farniahed  Uiem  n*itb  good  economy,  aitd  i 
BDcIi  tools  as  ice  cooBtoDlly  give  onr  Isborera,  and  Rnd  o 
in  giving  them,  would  not  last  out  a  day  in  a  Virginia  corn-field 
— much-'kbter  and  more  free  from  stones  tbough  it  be  than 

So,  too,  when  1  ask  why  mules  are  so  universaUy  substitnlfid  \ 
for  borees  <Sa  the  farm,  the  first  reason  given,  and  confessedly  the 
Buwl  conclnsive  one,  is,  that  horses  cannot  bear  the  treatment 
tlui  they  always  must  get  from  negroes ;  horses  are  always  soou 
fonadered  or  crippled  by  them,  while  mules  will  bear  cudgeling, 
ill  lose  a  meal  or  tu'o  now  and  then,  and  not  be  materially 
I'ltfil,  and  they  do  not  take  cold  or  get  sick  if  neglected  or 

ivorked.     Bat  I  do  not  need  to  go  further  than  to  the  window 

'  ihe  room  in  which  I  am  writmg,  to  see,  at  almost  anv  time, 
■■.lUncnt  of  cattle  that  would  insure  the  immediate  discharge 
"I  ilie  driver,  by  almost  any  farmer  owning  them  at  the  North. 


I  COAL  MINE — NEGRO  AND   ENGUEII   MINEES, 

lutciday  1  visited  a  coal-pit:  the  majority  of  the  mining 

ares,  and  uncommonly  athletic  and  fine-looking 

a  considerable  number  of  white  hands  are  also 

I   and   they  occupy  all    the   responsible   posts.     The 

J,  some  of  them,  owned  by  the  Wining  Company ;  but 

;  are  hired  of  their  o«Tiers,  at  from  *)20  to  8200  a 

company  boarding  and  clothing  them.     (I  have  the 

a  that  I  heard  it  was  customary  to  give  them  a  certjun 

e  of  money  and  let  them  find  their  own  board). 

a  wMte  hands  are  mostly  English  or  Welchmen.     One  of 

^a,  with  whom  1  conversed,  told  me  that  he  had  been  here 

■'icfil  years;  he  had  previously  lived  some  years  at  the  North, 


I 

I 

I 

I 


He  got  better  wages  here  tiian  he  had  earned  at  the  North,  hat 
ha  was  not  contented,  and  did  not  intend  to  remain,  i 
pressing  him  for  the  reason  of  his  discontent,  he  Kind,  after  some 
hesitation,  that  he  had  rather  live  where  he  conld  he  more  free ; 
K  man  had  to  be  too  "discreet"  here:  if  one  happened  to  i 
anything  that  gave  offenee,  tbej  thought  no  more  of  drawing  a 
pistol  or  a  koife  upon  him,  than  they  would  of  kickSng  a  dog 
that  was  in  their  way.  Not  long  since,  a  young  English  feUow 
came  to  the  pit,  and  was  put  to  work  along  with  a  gang  of 
negroes.  One  momicg,  about  a  week  afterwards,  twenty  or 
thirty  men  called  on  him,  and  told  him  that  they  would  allow 
him  fifteen  minutes  to  get  out  of  sight,  and  if  they  ever  saw  him 
in  those  parts  again,  they  would  "give  him  helL"  They  were 
all  armed,  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  yonng  fellow  to  do 
bat  to  move  "  right  off." 

"What  reason  did  they  give  bira  for  it!" 

■'They  did  not  give  him  any  reason." 

"  But  what  had  he  done  V 

"  Why  I  beheve  they  thought  he  had  been  too  free  with  the 
niggers ;  he  wasn't  used  to  them,  you  see,  sir,  and  he  talked  to 
'em  free  like,  and  they  thought  he'd  make  'em  think  too  modi 
of  themselves." 

He  said  the  slaves  were  very  well  fed,  and  well  treated — not 
worked  o\-er   hard.     They  were  employed  night  and   day, 
lelays. 

The  coal  from  these  beds  is  of  special  value  for  gas  manu- 

fccture,  and  is  shipped,  for  that  purpose,  to  all  the  large  towns  on 

the  Atlantic  sea-hoard,  even  to  beyond  Boston.     It  is  delivered 

to  shipping  at  Richmond,  at  ^teea  cents  a  bushel :  about  thirty 

go  to  a  ton. 


TALDABLE  a 

botel  at  wliicli  1  am  staying,  "  the  American,"  M'Jberger 
Smitli,  from  Neir  Yoric,    proprietor,  ia  a  very  capital  one,     I 
have  nerer,  this  side  the  Atlantic,  hod  my  comforts  provided  fur 
better,  in  my  private  room,  with  bo  little  amioyatjce  from  the 
servante.     The  chamber-servanta  are  negroes,  and  are  accom- 
plished in  their  buBiness ;  (the  dining-room  aervanta  are  Irish). 
A  man  and  a  Koman  attend  together  upon  a  few  assigned  rooms, 
in  the  hall  adjoining  which  they  are  constantly  in  wotting ;  yonr 
bell  is  answered  immediately,  your  orders  arc  quickly  and  qoielly 
Ibllowed,  and  your  particular  personal  wants  anticipated  as  much 
at  possible,    and  provided   for,   as   well    as    the   usual   offices 
jieifonned,  when  you  are  out     The  man  becomes  your  sen-ant 
labile  you  are  in  yoor  room;  he  asks,  at  night,  when  he  comes  to 
■"Ittest  your  boots,  at  what  time  he  shall  come  in  the  morning, 
M  ihen,  without  being  very  exactly  punctual,  he  comes  quietly 
\n,mBkes  yonr  fire,  sets  the  boots  before  it,  bmshes  and  arranges 
rant  clothes,  lays  ont  your  linen,  arranges  your  washing  and 
ilteiaiag  gear,  asks  if  you  want  anything  else  of  him  before 
tiRtJda^t,  opens  the  shutters,  and  goes  off  to  the  nest  room.     I 
'<«k  occasion  to  speak  well  of  him  to  my  neighbor  one  day,  that 
1  wight  judge  whether  I  was  particularly  favored. 

''Oh  yes,"  he  swd,  "Henry  was  a  very  good  boy,  very — 
fihuKB  servant — quite   so  —  would  be  worth  two  thousand 
iB  a  little  younger — easy." 
At  dinner,  a  respectable  looking,  gray-headed  man  asked  another: 
"S'Kgc's  are  going  high  now,  aint  they  V 
"Yes,  etr." 

"What  would  you  consider  a  fjur  price  for  a  woman  thirty 
J«ra  old,  with  a  young-one  two  years  old*" 


^HEun 


"Depends  altogether  on  her  physical  condition,  you  know, 

■—Has  she  any  other  children  ?" 

',   "  res;  four." 

-  Well — I  reckon  about  seven  to  eight  handled." 
"  I  bon^t  one  yesterday — gave  bIx  hundred  and  fifty." 
"  Well,  sir,  if  eho's  tolerable  likely,  you  did  welL" 

DRESa,   AND   9TVLE  OP   PEOPLE. 

Whftt  ia  most  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  the  people 

the   better  class,  is  their  invariably  Idgh-dresacd  condition ; 

ik  down  the  opposite  side  of  the   table,  even   at  breoklaat, 

and    you   will    probably   see    thirty   men.    drinking   coffee,   all 

in  full  funeral  dress,  not  an  easy  coat  amongst  thorn.     It  is  the 

the  street,  and  the  same  with  ladies  as  with  gentlemen ; 

silk  imd  satin,  under  umbrellas,  rustle  along  the  side-walk,  or 

Btdp  across  it  between  carriages  and  the  shops,  as  if  they  were. 

going  to  a  dlimer-party,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The 

last  is  only  N«w  Tork  repeated,  to  be  sure,  but  the  gentlemea 

carry  it  further  than  in  New  York,  and  seem  never  to  iadolg* 

undress. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  finer  assembli^  of  people  than  filled  tho 

!atre  one  night,  at  the  benefit  of  the  Bateman  children,  who 

especial  favorites  of  the  public  here.     As  the  Legialatore  ia 

leBsioc,  I  presume  there  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  Vir- 

pnians  of  all  ])arts  of  the  State.     A  remarkable  proportion  of 

men  were  very  tall  and  of  animated  expression — and  of  ihe 

women,  fair,  refined,  and  serene.     The  men,  however,  were  very 

deficient  in  robustness,  and  the  women,  though  graceful  wid 

ittractive,  had  none  of  that  dignity  and  Htatelineas  for  which  the 

tea  of  Virgiintt  were  formerly  much  distinguished. 


TIBQIHIA.  SI 

In  nuamert,  I  Dotioe  tiiat,  between  man  &iid  man,  more 
nti^mony  and  form  is  suBtAined,  in  familiur  conrersaliou,  tli&n 
weli-bred  people  commonly  use  at  the  North. 

Among  tbe  peiople  you  seo  in  the  sLreeUi,  full  hal^  1  should 
ihiuk,  are  more  or  lesa  of  negro  blood,  and  a  very  decent, 
dvil  people  these  seem,  in  general,  to  be:  more  so  thtui  tho 
Itfaoring  class  of  wjiites,  among  which  there  are  many  verj 
niffiuily  looking  fellows.  There  is  a  considerable  population 
of  loreigu  origin,  generally  of  the  least  valuable  class ;  very  (Urty 
German  Jews,  especially,  abound,  and  tlieir  cbarartaristic  ebopc 
(villi  their  characteristic  smells,  quite  as  bad  as  in  Cologne),  an 
ttiddy  Mt  in  the  narrowest  and  meanest  streets,  which  seem  to 
be  nhvnrise  inhabited  mainly  by  negroes. 


STREET    rEOPLC 

I    wagons,  drawn   by  six   mnlcH   each,  the   te: 


^ainrti^^^ 


>i>ays  riding  on  the  back  of  the  near-wheeler,  ore  a  cbaracteristio 
HioK  of  the  streets.  Another  is  the  wood-carta ;  small  tracks 
willed  Willi  about  a  cord  of  pine  wood,  drawn  by  three  mules  or 
•""Ki,  one  in  shafts,  and  two  others,  abreast,  before  bitn ;  &  negro 
">J»  riding  the  shaft-horse  and  gniding  the  leaders  with  a 
■«gl«  rein,  one  poll  to  turn  tliem  to  the  right,  and  two  to  the 
"ft.  "iUi  a  great  deal  of  the  whip  whichever  way  they  go.  The 
l»c  guiding  apparatus,  a  single  line,  with  branches  to  each  bit, 
a  nsed  altogether  upon  tho  long  wagon  teams.  Ou  tho  canal,  a 
Iwif;,  Borrow,  canoe-like  boat,  perhaps  fifty  feet  long  and  six 
^it,  and  drawing  but  a  foot  or  two  of  water,  is  nearly  as 
t^innnon  as  tie  ordinary  large  boats,  such  as  are  used  on  oor 
cMaU.  They  come  out  of  some  of  the  small,  narrow,  crooked 
(tteims,  connected  with  the  canals,  in  which  a  difficult  navigation 


MB  efiected  by  poleing.  The;  are  loaded  with  tobacco,  flonr,  and 
n  great  rariety  of  raw  country  produce.  The  canal  boatmen  of 
Virginia  ecem  to  be  quite  as  rode,  insolent,  and  riotous  a  class 
as  tioso  of  New  York,  and  every  facility  is  evidently  nflbrded 
them,  at  Richmond,  for  indulging  iheir  peculiar  appetites  ood  ' 
tastes.  A  great  many  low  eating,  and,  I  should  think,  drinking 
shops  are   frequented   chiefly  by  the  negroes.      Dancing  and 

k other  amosements  ate  carried  on  in  these  at  night 
From  reading  the  eomments  of  Southern  statesmen  and  newa- 
^pers  on  the  crime  and  misery  which  sometimes  result  from  the 
Accumulation  of  poor  and  ignorant  people,  with  no  intelligent 
masters  to  take  care  of  them,  in  our  Northern  towns,  one  might 
^t  the  impression  that  Southern  towns — especially  those  not 
moralized  by  foreign  commerce — were  comparatively  free  from 
ft  low  and  licentious  population.  From'what  I  have  seen,  how- 
:,  I  should  be  now  led  to  think  that  there  wu  at  least  as  . 
{nnch  vice,  and  of  what  we  call  rowdyism,  in  Bichmond,  aa  in 
iny  Northern  town  of  its  size." 


THE  OBEAT  EOUTBKEN   ROUTE  AMD   ITS   FAST   TKAIN. 

The  train  was  advertised  to  leave  at  3.30  P.  M.  At  that  hour 
I'liie  cars  were  crowded  with  passengers,  and  the  engineer,  ptmc- 
Ktnally  at  the  minute,  gave  notice  that  he  was  at  his  post,  by  a 
■  long,  loud  whistle  of  the  locomotive.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
R-ftbG   gave   OS   an  impatient    jerk;    ten  minutes   af^rwords    we 


•  SiD  PicToai.— A  g 
while  taking  a  alroll  on  o 
Bridgo  lul  SuDdajiDOn 
lo  Stlean  yetrt  o(  age,  ei 


a  infoniu  the  RichmoHd  (Va,}  Diipaldi  Ibnl, 
e  ioliuLcla  la  Jiunea  river,  not  far  trom  Mayo'a 
counted  aa  many  a«  twenty-two  boy",  from  ten 
LD  gajning  with  carda  and  dioe  for  moaey-     la 


VIRGINIA 


adTuic«d  three  rods ;  twelve  minates  afterwards,  letarned  to  first 

porition:  cODtinneJ,  "backing  and  filling"  upon  the  bridge  oi-er 

tlw  r^pida  of  the  James  river,  for  half  an  hour.     At  precisely 

kfix  o'clock,  crossed  the  bridge  aod  fairly  atarted  for  PctcrBbuTg. 

Ban  twenty  miles  in  exactly  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  (thir- 

twn  miles   an   hour ;  mail   triun,  especiaUy   recommended  by 

■dvertisement  as  "fast").      Brakes  on,  three  times,  for  cattls 

on  the   track ;    twenty  minates   spent   at   way-stations.      Flat 

til    Locomotive  built  at  Philadelphia.      I  am  informed  that 

most  of  those  used  on  the  road — perhaps  all  those  of  the  alow 

Irnni — are  made  at  Petersburg. 

At  one  of  the  stoppages,  smoke  was  to  be  seen  issuing  from 
^  track  of  a  car.  The  conductor,  on  having  his  attention 
'^^^  to  it,  nodded  his  head  sagely,  took  o.  morsel  of  tobacco, 
pnt  hi)  hands  in  iiis  pocket,  looked  at  the  truck  as  if  he  would 
""fiBinerize  it,  spat  upon  it,  and  then  slept  upon  the  platform 
"rf  ahoaled  "AH  right!  Go  ahead!"  At  the  nest  stoppage, 
^f  smoking  w^a  furious ;  conductor  bent  himself  over  it  with  an 
'^'i'taitly  strong  exercise  of  his  will,  but  not  succeeding  to  tran- 
^9^^  the  subject  at  all,  he  suddenly  relinquished  the  attempt, 
M deserting  Mesmer  for  Preisnitz,  shouted,  "Ho!  boy!  bring 
"*  some  water  here."  A  negro  soon  brought  a  quart  of  water 
'"  •  tin  vessel. 
"Hiin't  got  no  oU,  Columbus?' 

"HniD — go  ask  Mr.  Snutb  for  some:  this  yer'a  a  screaking 

""J  durstn't  go  on.     Tou  Scott!  get  some  salL     And  look 

li'-'fp,  soma  of  you  boys,  get  me  some  more  water.    D'ye  hear?" 

Sdt,  oil,  »nd  w&l«r,  were  crowded  into  the  bos,  and,  ailer  five 

niinutes  longer  delay,  we  went  on,  the  track  still  smotang,  ind. 


I^e  witer  and  oH  boiling  in  the  box,  until  we  reached  Fetersbnr^, 
tthe  heat  was  tlie  result,  I  suppose,  ijf  a  neglect  of  snfficjent  or 
limely  oiling.  While  waiting,  in  a  carriage,  for  the  driver  to  get 
jBy  bsggage,  I  saw  a  negro  oiling  all  the  trucks  of  the  train  ;  as 
)iQ  proceeded  from  one  to  the  other,  he  ^J  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  elevate  the  outlet  of  his  oiler,  so  that  n  stream  of  oil, 
costing  probably  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  gallon,  was  poured  oat 
L  upon  the  ground  the  whole  length  of  the  train. 


ON-E    OF    THE    lAW-GIVEaa. 

While  on   the  bridge  at  Richmond,  the  car  in  which  I  wm 
™r-full — several  persons  standing;    among    them, 

iderably  "  excited,"  who  informed  the  company  that  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  that  ha  would 
tokx  advantage  of  this  oppori,une  collection  of  the  people,  to 
expose  an  atrocious  attempt,  on  the  part  of  tlie  minority,  to  jump 
ft  Bill   through  tbe  Le^latore,  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  tiue  Democratic  principles.    He  continued  for  some  time  to 
them  in  most  violent,  a)«urd,  profane,  and  meaningless 
iguage ;  the  main  point  of  his  oration  being,  to  demand  tlie  popu- 
gratitude  for  liimeeli^  for  having  liad  the  sagacity  and  courage 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  nefarious  design.      He 
lafterwarda  attcrapled  to  pass  into  tlie  ladies'  car,  but  was  dia- 
led from  doing  so  ]>y  the  conductor,  who  prevailed  on   a 
to  ^vo  him  his  seat.     Having  token  it,  he  immedi- 
ately lifted  his   feet  upon  the  hack  of   the  seat   before   him, 
reeling  them  upon  tiie  shoulders  of  its  occupant.     This  gentle- 
turning  his  head,  ho  begged  his  pardon ;  but,  hoping  it 
.ironid  not  occaston  him  inconvenience,  he  uid  he  would  prefer 
keep  tbem  tbeie,  and  did  so ;  soon  afterwards  falling  asleep. 


I 


SIA. 


I 


raEIQBT  TAKEN THE  SLAVE  TRADT. 

tlWe  vere,  in  lite  truia,  two  first-class  passenger  i-ars, 

T8.  The  latter  were  occapicd  by  about  fortf 
9,  most  of  ibem  beloopng  to  traders,  who  were  sending 
0  the  cotton  Stales  to  be  sold.  Such  kind  of  evidence  of 
n  the  slave  trade  of  Virginia  is  to  be  seen  every  daj ; 
Milars  and  statistics  of  it  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  a 
tlniiger  here.  Host  gentlemen  of  cbaractor  seem  to  have 
^  special  disinclination  to  converse  on  tbo  subject ;  and  it  is 
^isd,  with  feeling,  that  slaves  are  ofleu  reared,, as  is  supposed 
^  tht  Abolitionists,  with  the  intention  of  selling  tbem  t,o  tbo 
It  appears  to  me  evident,  however,  from  the  manner  in 
h  I  hear  the  trofljc  spoken  of  incidentally,  that  the  cash 
n  of  a  slave  for  sale,  aliove  the  cost  of  raising  it  from  uiioncy 
vltn  ige  at  which  it  commands  the  highest  price,  is  generally 
L  among  the  surest  elements  of  a  planter's  wealth. 
is  north  such  a  price,  and  such  another  is  too  old 
pWii  to  pick  cotton,  and  such  another  will  bring  so  much, 
nit  has  grown  a  little  more,  I  have  frequently  heard  people 
ifti  b  the  street,  or  ihc  public -houses.  That  a  slave  woman  is 
munly  esteemed  least  for  her  laboring  qualities,  most  for 
K  qualities  which  give  value  to  a  brood-marc  is,  also,  con- 
•"•ttljr  nude  apparent," 


cdT  irriling  tn  mo  with  rc|:;ard  to  1117  csntions  gtatementi  en  Uiia  / 

iti»Daily  Timti,  mijrg:— -"InUieStiidiaDf  Uuyluid, Vireinin, 
nCanlin,  Kentuckj,  TennieKO  unil  Hiaeonri,  ss  much  aUenUoa  in  pcud 
nbrMding  ood  gnwlh  or  negroes  m  to  Ihitof  ho»M  Dttd  males.  Further 
■^  ••  rai*e  tbem  both  foe  lue  and  Tor  markot    Planten  command  Ihoir 

1  (msn-iod  or  iiDmnrripd)  to  have  cbildwn :  nod  1  have  known  n 
ly  iK^ro  giria  lo  bo  soH  off,  becnuno  they  did  not  bivf!  cliildren.    A 

n  a  worlh  from  onc-tiith  lo  onofonrth  more  than  one  that  does 


I 
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By  comparing  the  average  decennuil  ratio  of  slave  increaBe  in  all 
the  States  with  the  ^fference  in  the  number  of  the  actual  slave- 
population  of  the  §laTc -breeding  States,  as  aBcertaiced  by  the 
ceneuB,  it  is  apparent  ihaX  tbe  number  of  slaves  exported  to  the 
cotton  States  is  considetably  more  than  twenty  thousand  a  year. 

While  calling  on  a  gentleman  occopying  an  honorable  offidal 
position  at  Bichmond,  I  notjced  upon  his  table  a  copy  of 
pTo&BSor  Johnson's  Agricultural  Tour  in  the  United  Slates. 
Referring  to  a  paragraph  in  it,  where  some  statistics  of  tlie  value 
of  the  slaves  r^sed  and  annually  exported  from  Virginia  were 
given,  I  asked  if  he  knew  how  these  ,had  been  obtained,  and 
■whether  they  were  reliable,  "No,"  he  replied;  "I  don't  know 
tuything  about  it;  but  if  they  are  anything  linlavorahle  to  the 
jmetitDtion  of  slavery,  yon  may  be  sure  they  are  false."  This  is 
WDt  an  illustration,  in  extreme,  of  the  manner  in  which  I  find 
■k  desiie  to  obtain  more  correct  but  definite  information,  on  the 
■abject  of  slavery,  ia  nsually  met,  by  gentlemen  otherwise  of 
enlarged  mind  and  generons  qualities. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  a  member  of  the  "Union  Safety  Com- 
mittee "  of  New  York,  daring  the  excitement  which  attended  the 
discussion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850,  told  me  thatj.as  he 
vas  passing  through  Virginia  this  winter,  a  man  entered  the  car 
in  which  ho  was  seated,  leading  in  a  negro  girl,  whose  manner 
and  expression  of  face  indicated  dread  and  grief.  Thinking  she 
-was  a  criminal,  he  asked  the  man  what  she  had  done: 

"DoneT     Nothing." 

"What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  lierT" 
I      "Vm  taking  her  down  to  Richmond,  lo  he  sold." 

"Doeashe  belong  to  you?" 

"No;  ehe  beJongs  to ;  he  raised  her." 
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*Why  does  he  sell  her — has  she  done  anything  wrong' 
*Doiie  anytliingT     No:  Bhe's  no  fault,  I  reckon." 
pThen,  vrtuit  does  he  want  to  sell  for?" 

Sell  her  for!     Why  shouldn't  he  Bell  her'     He  aelU  one  or 
h  every  year;  wants  the  money  for  'em,  I  reckon," 

I   irritated   tone   and   eevere  stare   with   which   this   was 
'  friend  took  as  a  cantion  not  to  parsue  his  inrestiga- 


I  geatleiQan,  with  whom  I  was  conversing  on  the  sobject  of 
a  cost  of  slave  lahor,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry — what  proportion 
of  all  the  stock  of  slaves  of  an  old  plantation  might  be  reckoned 
apoo  to  do  full  work? — answered,   that  he  owned  niuety-aix 

§MS}  of  these,  only  thirty-five  were  field-hands,  the  rest 
;  either  too  yonng  or  too  old  for  bard  work.  He  reckoned 
"hole  force  as  only  equal  to  twenty-one  strong  men,  or 
*fime  field-hands,"  But  this  proportion  was  somewhat  smaller 
tun  DBual,  he  added,  "because  his  women  were  uncommonly 
Ewd  breedersi  be  did  not  suppose  there  was  a  lot  of  women 
*s?*iiere  that  bred  faster  than  liis;  he  never  heard  of  babies 
"""■ng  so  fast  as  they  did  on  his  plantation ;  it  was  perfectly 
""Triaiig ;  and  every  one  of  them,  in  his  estimation,  was  worth 
'^oiiBadred  dollars,  as  negroes  were  selling  now,  the  moment  it 
•i^  breath." 

Iwked  what  he  thought  might  be  the  usaal  proportion  of 
"otfccig  to  slaves,  supported  on  plantations,  throughout  the 
S«iit[i.  On  the  large  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  more 
^nthom  States,  it  was  very  high,  he  replied;  because  their 
liMiia  were  nearly  all  bonght  and  picked  for  ivork;  he  supposed, 
111  liwae,  it  would  be  about  one-half;  but,  on  any  old  phmtaUon, 
vlett  the  stock  of  slaves  bad  been  an  inheritance,  aod  noEiQ  ^uA 


bongbt  or  sold,  he  UioDght  Uie  working  force  would  rarely 
be  more  than  one-tliird,  at  most,  of  the  whola  number. 

This  g«ntlemtm  was  out  of  health,  and  told  me,  with  franknesB, 

,t  sacli  was  the  trouble  and  annoyance  his  negroes  occasioned 

-bim — althongh  ho  had  an  overseer — and  so  wearisome  did  he 

find  the  lonelj  life  he  led  on  his  plontulion,  that  he  could  not 

Mmain  upon  it;  and,  aa  he  knew  ererjithing  woold  go  to  the 

iga  if  he  did  not,  be  was  serionaly  contemplating  to  sell  out, 

only  his  foster-mother  and  a  body-servant    He  thought 

taking  them  to  Loiusiana  and  Texas,  for  sale;  but,  if  be 

lOld  learn  that  there  was  much  probability  that  Lower  Califor- 

would  be  made  a  slave  State,  he  supposed  it  would  pay  him 

it,  as  probably,  if  that  should  occur,  he  could  take  them 

there  and  sell  them  for  twice  as  mucli  as  tbey  would  now  bring 

in  New  Orleans.     He  knew  very  well,  he  said,  that,  as  tliey  were, 

raiBing  corn  and  tobacco,  they  were  paying  nothing  at  all  lika  a 

fcur  interest  on  their  value.' 

Some  of  his  best  hands  he  now  rented  out,  to  work  in  & 
Aimaoe,  and  for  the  best  of  these  he  had  been  oflered,  for  nazt 
year,  two  hundred  dollars.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  on^t 
to  let  iLem  go,  though.  They  were  worked  hard,  and  had  too 
much  liberty,  and  were  acquiring  bad  habits.  They  earned  money, 
by  overwork,  and  spent  it  for  whisky,  and  got  a  habit  of  roaming 
about  and  taking  care  of  lAaitstices ;  because,  when  they  were  not 
at  work  in  the  furnace,  nobody  looked  out  for  tliem. 

I  begin  to  soepect  that  the  great  trouble  and  anxiety  of  Sontli- 
eia  gentlemen  is : — How,  without  quite  destroying  the  capabilitias 

'  Ur,  Wieo  is  reported  Id  hnvo  atntcd,  in  bit  electioneering  tour,  when  obd- 
ii'daio  for  Qovemar,  in  IB^,  thnt,  if  alHTOry  woro  pamltted  in  Colifiniia, 
throat  would  tall  for  $i,00i)  aplvM. 


of  the  negro  for  any  vrorli  a 
Like  care  of  himself. 


all,  to  ]jrevi?]it  hJm  from  learning  to 


I  KCSAL    SCEXERY    AKD  BISSAU  I 

'  PetBWBPiio,  Dbc.  28. — It  was  early  i 


:  m  TiKCi?JU. 

I  line,  mild,  lirighl 
moming,  like  die  pleasunteet  we  ever  have  in  March,  ihat  I 
iilighted,  ffoni  a  train  of  cars,  at  a  country  station.  Besides  l.he 
ahaoty  tlrnt  stood  fur  a  station-bo uec,  tlicre  vcas  u  small,  com- 
fortable &nn-house  on  the  right,  and  a  country  etore  on  the 
lef^  and  aroand  them,  perhaps,  fifty  acres  of  dearod  land, 
Boir  much  flooded  with  mnddy  water; — all  environed  by  thick 

A  few  negro  children,  staring  as  fixedly  and  pOHed  as  lifo- 
fij  as  if  they  were  ceaily  figures  "  citn-ed  in  ebony,"  stood,  lay, 
S  loonged  on  the  sunny  side  of  tbo  ranks  of  locomotive-lire  wood ; 
ilula  man,  Gmokiog  a  cigur,  lootied  out  of  tiie  door  of  the 
I,  and  another,  chewing  tobacco,  leaned  against  a  gate-poat 
mt  of  the  fano-house  ;  I  advanced  to  the  latter,  and  askad 
B  if  I  could  hire  a  horse  in  the  neighborhood. 
^How  d'ye  do,  sir?"  he  replied;  "I  have  some  horses — none 
I  »eiy  good  ones,  though — ratber  hard  ridora ;  reckon, 
perhaps,  they  wouldn't  Buit  you  very  well." 

"Thank   yoH;   do  you  think  I  could  find  anything  belter 

I  here?" 
JFColonel  GQlin,  over  here   to  the  &tore,'Bgota  right  nice 
e-horse,  if  he'll  let  you  take  her.     Pll  go  over  there  with 
.  .  .  Momin",  Colonel; — here's  a 
o  Thomas  W.'s :  couldn't  you  lot 
B  have  your  saddle-horse?" 
*  How  do  you  do,  sir;  I  suppose  you'd  come  back  to-night!" 
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"That's  my  inteation,  bnt  I  might  be  detained  tilt  to-morrow, 
Uess  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  spare  your  horse." 

-' We!I,yos.  sir.  I  reL-kon  you  can  liave  her; — Tom! — Toml — 
Tuin !     Now,    hea  that    Ueiiliah    nigger    gone    again !      Tom ! 

Oh,  Tom !    saddle   the  filly  for   this  gentleman. Have  you 

ever  been  to  Mr.  W.'s,  sir!" 

"No,  I  hnve  not," 

^■■'It  isn't  a.  very  easy  place  for  strangers  to  go  to  from  here; 
1 1  reckon  I  can  direct  you,  bo  you'll  have  no  difficulty. 
He  accordingly  began  to  direct  me ;  but,  the  way  appeared  so 
difficult  to  find,  I  asked  him  to  let  me  m.ike  a,  imtlen  memoran- 
dum, and,  ifom  this  memorandum,  I  naj^  repeat  the  directiona 
he  gave  me. 
^^L    "  Yoa  take  this  road  here — you'll  see  where  it's  most  traveled, 
^^■ttd  it's  easy  cnongh  to  keep  on  it  for  alxiut  a  mile ;  then  there's 
^^Kferk,  and  you  take  the  right;  pretty  soon,  you'll  cross  a  creek 
^^hnd  turn  to  the  right — Ilie  creek'n  been  up  a  good  deal  lately, 
^Kbid  there's  some  big  trees  fallen  along  there,  and,  if  they  ha'u't 
got  them  out  of  the  way,  yon  may  liave  some  difficulty  in  finding 
where  the  road  is ;  but  you  keep  bearing  olf  to  the  right,  where 
il^s  the  most  open  (i.  e.,  the  wood),  and  you'll  see  tt  again  pretty 
Then  you  go  on,  keeping  along  in  the  road — you'll  see 
3  folks  have  traveled  before — for  maybe  quarter  of  a  mile, 
[  you'll  find  a  cross-road ;  you  must  tJike  that  to  the  left ; 
ratty  soon  you'll  pass  two  cabins;  one  of  'em's  old  and  all 
1  in,  the  other  one's  new,  and  there's  a.  white  man  lives  into 
It:  you  can't  mistake  it.    About  a  hundred  yards  beyond  it,  there's 
If. fork,  and  you  take  the  left — it  Xwaa  square  oft',  and  it's  fenced 
I  good  Wt;  keep  along  by  the  fence,  and  yon  can't  miss  it. 
r^ht  straight  beyond  that  till  you  come  to  a  school-house^ 


Uure's  a  gate  opposite  to  it,  and  off  there  there's  a  big  bou»^- 
bat  1  don't  reckon  you'll  see  it  neither,  for  the  woode.  But  some- 
where, about  three  hundred  yards  twyond  the  achool-houae,  you'll 
fiod  n  little  road  ruDning  otf  to  the  left  through  an  old  field; 
you  lake  that  and  keep  along  in  it,  and  in  less  than  half  a  mile 
you'll  find  a  path  going  square  off  to  the  right;  you  take  that, 
and  keep  on  it  tiO  you  pass  a  little  cabin  in  the  woods;  aint 
nobody  lives  there  now :  then  it  turns  to  the  leti,  and  when  yon 
come  to  a  fence  and  gate,  you'll  see  a  house  there,  that's  Mr. 
George  Rivers'  plantation — it  breaks  iu  two,  and  you  take  the 
light,  and  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  fence,  turn  the 
comer— don't  keep  Oivbut  turn  there.  Then  it's  straight,  till 
you  come  to  the  creek  again — there's  a  bridge  there ;  don't  go 
onz  the  bridge,  but  turn  to  the  left  and  keep  along  nigh  the 
creek,  and  pretty  soon  you'll  see  a  meeting-house  in  the  woods; 
joa  go  to  that,  and  you'll  see  a  path  hearing  off  to  the  right 
— it  looks  as  if  it  was  going  right  away  from  the  creek,  but 
TOO  t«ke  it,  and  pretty  soon  it'll  bring  yon  to  a  saw-mill  on  the 
cieek,  up  higher  a  piece;  you  Just  cross  the  creek  there,  and 
you'll  fiiid  some  people  at  the  mill,  and  they'll  put  you  ri^t 
stnight  on  the  rood  to  Mr.  W.'s." 

"How  far  is  it  all,  eirt" 

"  I  reckon  it's  abont  two  hours'  ride,  when  the  roads  are  good, 
to  the  saw-mill.  Mr,  W.'s  gate  is  only  a  mile  or  so  beyond 
thai,  and  then  you've  got  another  mile,  or  better,  after  you  get 
lo  the  gate,  hut  you'll  see  some  nigger-quarters — the  niggers 
belong  Ut  Mr.  W.,  and  I  reckon  ther'll  be  some  of  'em  round, 
and  they'll  show  you  just  where  to  go." 

iAer  reatUng  over  my  mcmorondom,  and  lindiug  it  correct, 
aid  Bgrwing  with  him  that  I  should  pay  two  dollars  a  day  for 


lU  waiting 


I  remarked  that  she  was  very  good-looking. 
"TcB,  sir;  she  a'nt  a  bad  filly;  out  of  a  mare  tliat  came  of 
Lady  Backett  by  old  Lord-knows-wLo,  the  best  horse  we  ever 

»1hv1  in  this  part  of  the  coantry :  I  expect  yon  have  beard  of  him. 
Ohl  she's  maybe  a  little  playful,  bnt  you'll  find  her  a,  pleasant 
tiding-horae." 

The  filly  was  just  so  pleasantly  playful,  and  full  of  nell-bred 
life,  u  to  create  a  joyful,  healthy,  sympathetic,  frolics  ome-heed- 

IJessness  in  her  rider — walking  rapidly,  and  with  a  aometimea 
Inegistibte  inclination  to  ilance  and  bou*d ;  making  believe  she 
nru  fnghtened  at  all  the  burnt  Btnmps,  and  flashes  of  sun-light  on 
tte  ice,  and,  every  time  a  hog  lifted  himeelf  up  before  her,  start- 
ing  back  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner,  as  if  slio  had  never  seen 
a  hog  before ;  bounding  over  the  fallen  trees  as  easily  as  a  life- 
boat over  a  billow ;  and  all  the  time  gracefully  playing  tricks 
witli  hor  feet,  and  her  ears,  and  her  tail,  and  evidently  enjoying 
Ljterself  just  like  any  child  in  a  half-holiday  ramble  through  the 

I  Woods,  yet  never  failing  to  answer  to  every  motion  of  my  hand 
ir  my  knees,  as  if  she  were  a  part  of  myself.     In  fact,  there  soon 

B  to  be  a  real  good  unders landing,  if  not  even  sometliing 

FdOce  a  merging  of  identity,  between  Jane  and  me  (the  filly's  name 

i  Jane  Giliin);  if  her  feet  were  not  in  the  stirraps,  I  am  sure 

I I  had  all  the  sensation  of  tripping  it  on  the  ground  with  mine, 
r  ialf  the  time,  and  we  both  entered  into  each  other's  feelings,  and 
I  moved,  and  were  moved,  together,  in  a  way  which  a  two  hours' 
rjectuie,  by  a  professor  of  psychology,  would  be  iusufiicLcnt,  satis- 
ffcclorily,  to  expliuu  to  people  who  never bnt  all  that's  of  no 

mB^eguencef  except  that,  of  course,  we  soon  lost  our  wa/. 
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We  were  walking  along  sluwlj^,  quietlj.  musing'ly — I  wu 
fottdling  her  ivitb  my  hand  uader  her  muiie,  when  it  suddenly 
came  into  my  mind:  "why  Jane!  it's  a  long  time  sinre  Tve 
thought  anTtliiog  about  th«  road — I  wonder  where  we've  got  to." 
We  stopped  and  trie*!  to  work  np  oar  dead-reckoning. 

First,  we  picked  oar  way  from  the  store  down  to  the  brook, 
through  a  deeply  comigated  day-road;  then  there  was  th« 
swamp,  with  the  faUen  trees  and  thick  underwood,  beat«n  down 
and  barked  in  the  miry  parts  by  wagons,  making  a  road  for 
thenuelTes,  no  traces  of  which  could  we  Rnd  in  the  harder, 
pebbly  ground.  At  length  when  we  cnme  on  to  drier  land,  and 
among  pine  trees,  we  discovered  a  clear  way  cut  through  them, 
and  a  distinct  road  before  us  again ;  and  tbie  brought  us  soon 
to  an  old  clearing,  jast  beginning  to  be  grown  over  with  pines,  in 
which  was  the  old  cabin  of  rotten  logs,  one  or  two  of  them  falling  ' 
out  of  rank  on  the  door-side,  and  the  wholo  concern  having  a 
dangerons  lurch  to  one  comer,  as  if  ton  much  whisky  had  been 
drank  in  it:  then  a  more  recent  clearing,  with  a  fenced  field  and 
another  cainn,  the  residence  of  that  white  man  rte  were  told  of 
probably.  No  white  people,  however,  were  to  be  seen,  bnt  two 
aegroes  sat  in  the  mouth  of  a  wigwam,  husking  maize,  and  a  , 
oonple  of  hungry  hounib  came  bonnding  over  the  zig-zag,  gate-  ] 
less  fence,  as  if  they  had  agreed  with  each  other  that  they  would  , 
wait  no  longer  for  the  return  of  their  master,  but  would  straight- 
way  pull  down  the  first  traveler  that  passed,  and  have  something 
to  eat  before  they  were  quite  famished.  They  stopped  short, 
■  bowerer,  when  they  had  got  within  a  good  cart-whip's  length  of   I 

B  OS,  and  contented  ihemflelves  with  dolefully  ynuping  as  long  as  | 

^^H  m  csontinued  in  sight.     We  turned  the  comer,  following  some  ] 
^^B  digbt  traces  of  a  road,  and  shortly  afterwards  met  a  curious 


^H  Tehioular  estftblishment,  probably  belonging  to  the  master  of  ths 
^^Itonnds.  It  consisted  of  an  axle-tree  aod  wheels,  and  a  pair  of 
shafts  made  of  unbarked  Baplings,  in  which  was  harnessed,  by 
attachmentE  of  raw-hide  and  rope,  a  single  small  black  ox. 
There  waa  a  bit,  made  of  telegraph-wire,  in  his  mouth,  by  which 
he  was  guided,  through  the  mediation  of  a.  pair  of  much  knotted 
rope-reins,  by  a  white  man — a  digniiied  sovereign,  wearing  b 

Iteimless  crown — who  sat  upon  a  two-bushel  sack,  (of  meal,  I 
.tnut,  for  the  hounds'  sake,)  balanced  upon  the  axle-tree,  and  who 
■tluted  me  with  a  frank  "How  are  you?"  as  we  came  opposite 
eftch  other. 
Soon  after  this,  we  reached  a  small  grove  of  much  older  and 
luger  pines  than  we  had  seen  before,  with  long  and  horizontally 
stretching  branches,  and  duller   and   thinner   foliage.     In  the 
middle  of  it  was  another  log-cabin,  with  a  door  in  one  of  the 
gable-ends,  a  stove-pipe,  half-rusted  away,  protruding  from  the 
other,  and,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  tiie  sides,  a  small  square 
^^  port-hole,  closed  by  a  wooden  shutter.     This  must  have  been 
^L.die  school-house,  but  there  were  no  children  then  abont  it,  and 
^Bdo  appearance  of  there  having  been  any  lately.     Near  it  was  » 
^^  long  string  of  fence  and  a  gate  and  lane,  which  gave  entrance, 
probably,  to  a  large  plantation,  though  there  was  no  cultivated 
land  within  sight  of  the  road. 

>I  could  remember  hardly  anything  after  this,  except  a  continn- 
tJaon  of  pine  trees,  big,  little,  and  medium  in  siie,  and  hogs, 
snd  a  black,  crooked,  burnt  sapling,  that  wo  had  made  believe 
was  a  snake  springing  at  us  and  had  jumped  away  from,  and  then 
we  had  gone  on  at  a  trot — it  must  have  been  somt  time  ago,  that 
— and  then  I  was  paying  attentions  to  Jane,  and  finally  my 
tboagbts  bad  gone  wool-gathering,  and  we  moat  have  traveled 


gome  miles  out  of  our  way  and — "  never  mind,"  aaid  J&ne,  lifting 
iier  head,  and  turning  in  tte  direction  we  had  been  going,  "  I 
don't  think  it's  any  great  matter  if  we  are  lost ;  such  a  fine  day — 
so  long  since  I've  been  out;  if  you  don't  care,  I'd  just  as  lief  be 
lost  aa  not ;  let's  go  on  and  see  what  we  shall  come  to." 

-  Very  well,  my  dear,  you  know  the  country  better  than  I  do  ; 
go  where  you  like;  if  you'll  risk  your  dinner,  I'm  quite  ready  to 
go  anywhere  in  your  company.  It's  quite  certain  we  have  not 
pueed  any  mecting-houBe,  or  creek,  or  eaw-mlU,  or  negro-qnar- 
lera,  and,  as  we  have  been  two  hours  on  the  road,  it's  evident  we 
are  not  going  straight  to  Mr.  W.'s. ;  I'll  try  at  least  to  take  note 
of  what  we  do  pass  after  this,"  and  I  stood* up  in  the  stirrups  as 
we  walked  on,  to  see  what  the  country  around  us  was. 

"Old  fields" — a  coarse,  yellow,  sandy  soil,  bearing  scarce 
anything  but  pine  trees  and  broom-sedge.  In  some  places,  for 
acres,  the  pines  would  not  be  above  five  feet  high — that  was  land 
thai  bad  been  in  cultivation,  used  np  and  "  turned  out,"  not  more 
than  wx  or  eight  years  before ;  then  there  were  patches  of  every 
^« ;  sometimes  the  trees  were  a  hundred  feet  high.  At  long 
interrals,  there  were  fields  in  which  the  pine  was  just  begiuning 
to  spring  in  beautiful  green  plumes  from  the  ground,  and  was 
j«t  hardly  noticeable  among  the  deud  brown  grass  and  sassafras 
baihea  and  blacklierry -vines,  which  nature  first  sends  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  the  impoverished  earth. 

Of  living  creatures,  for  miles,  not  one  was  to  be  seen  (not 
even  a  crow  or  a  snow-bird),  except  hogs.  These — long,  lank, 
bony,  snake-headed,  hairy,  wild  beasts — would  come  dashing 
acroAs  our  path,  in  packs  of  from  three  to  a  dozen,  with  short, 
haaty  grunts,  almost  always  at  a  gallop,  aai  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  as  if  they  were  in  pursuit  of  a  fox,  and  were 
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fe^futs  certain  to  catch  hjni  in  the  next  hundred  yarda ;  or  droves 
r  of  little  pigfl  would  rise  up  suddenly  in  the  Be<%e,  and  scamper 
off  gqnealltig  into  cover,  while  their  heroic  mothers  would  turn 
around  and  make  a  stand,  looking  fiercely  at  us,  ob  if  tbey  were    ^ 
quite  ready  to  fight  if  we  advanced  any  further,  Imt  always 
tireaking,  as  we  came  near,  with  a  loud  booxh  ! 
k       Once  I  saw  a  house,  across  a  large,  new  old-field,  bat  it  was 
&r  off,  and  there  was  no  distinct  path  leading  towards  it  out  of 
the  wagon-track  we  were  following;  bo  we  did  not  go  to  it,  but 
continued  walking  steadily  on  through  the  old'fields  and  pine 
V  woods  for  more  than  an  hour  longer. 

I      We  then  arrived  at  a  grove  of  tall  oak  trees,  in  the  midst  of 

I-  which  ran  a  brook,  giving  motion  to  a  small  grist-mill.     Back 

F  of  the  mill  were  two  log  cabins,  and  near  those  a  number  of 

t  Bflgroes,  ID  holiday  clothes,  were  standing  in  groups  among  the 

'    trees.     When  we  stopped  one  of  them  came  towards  us.     He 

wore  a  battered  old  hat,  of  tlie  cylindrical  fasliion,  stiffly  starched 

shirt-collar,  cutting  his  ears,  a  red  cravat,  and  an  old  black  diesB 

eoat,  thread-hare  and  a  little  ragg;ed,  but  adorned  with  new  brass 

buttons.     Ue  knew  Mr.  Thomas  W.,  certainly  he  did;    and  be 

b  reckoned  I  hod  come  about  four  miles  (he  did  not  know  but  it 

^  Dught  he  eight,  if  F  thought  so)  off  the  rorul  I  had  been  directed 

I   to  follow.     But  that  was  of  no  conseqnence,  because  be  coold 

I  flhow  me  where  to  go  by  a  straight  road — a  cross  cnt — from 

I  here,  that  would  make  it  just  as  quick  for  me  as  if  I  had  gone 

L'tbe  way  I  had  intended,  ^^^^1 

■      ■'  How  &r  is  it  from  here?"  I  asked.  ^^^^| 

B      "  Oh,  'taint  far,  sar."  ^^^^H 

I      "How  far  do  you  thinkl"  j 

k  "  Well,  otaasa,  I  spec — I  spec — fl'>oking  at  my  horse)  I  spec, 
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nusKt,  ef  yon  goes  de  way,  sar.  dat  I  shows  yon,  sar,  I  reckon 
it  '11  Uke  you — " 

"How  &a  is  it — Iiow  maoy  miles?" 

*'How  many  miles,  aar?  ha!  masser,  I  don  'zactly  Teckon  I 
ken  tell  on — not  'cigely,  sar — Low  many  miles  it  is,  not  'mcUj^, 
'cisely,  sar." 

"How  is  that — yon  don't  what!"' 

"  I  don't  'lactly  reckon  I  can  gire  yon  de  dreotion  exoTflif 
abont  dfl  miles,  sar." 

"Ohl  bat  how  many  miicB  do  you  think  it  is;  is  it  two 
mUes  V 


m 

"  T«,  sar :  OS  de  roads  is  now,  I  tink  it  is  jnst  abont  two  I 
ilea.     Dey's  long  ones,  dongh,  I  reckon." 


L 


miles. 

^Xiong  ones?  you  think  it's  more  than  two  miles,  don't  you, 
tbenr 

"  Tea,  sar,  I  reckon  its  fonr  or  fire  miles." 

"Foarorfive!  four  or  five  long  ones  or  short  ones  do  you 

"  I  don  "MCtly  know,  sar,  wedder  dey  is  short  ones  or  long 
anes,  sar,  but  I  reckon  you  find  em  middlin'  long;  I  spec  you'll 
be  about  two  hours  'fore  you  be  done  gone  all  de  way  to  mass    ' 
W.'a." 

He  walked  on  v-\th  ns  a  few  rods  upon  a  nanow  path,  until 
»e  came  to  a  crossing  of  the  streain ;  pointing  to  where  it  con- 
tioaed  on  the  other  side,  he  assured  me  that  it  went  right  straight 
to  Mr,  W.'s  plantation.  "  You  juas  keep  ile  straight  road,  maa- 
*',''  he  repeated  several  times,  ''  and  it'll  take  yon  right  dui 

H«  bad  been  grinning  and  bowing,  and  constantly  touching 
''uiiat,  or  holding  it  in-his  hand  during  our  conTersatlon,  which 


kl  understood  to  me&D,  thatbe  would  thank  roe  fora  dime.  IgaTo 
r"it  to  him,  upon  which  he  repeated  his  contortion§  and  his  form 
of  direction — "keep  de  straight  road."  I  rode  through  tha 
brook,  and  he  called  out  again — "  you  keep  dat  road  right  straight 
■  and  it'll  take  you  right  straight  dar."  I  rode  up  the  bank  and 
I  entered  the  oak  wood,  and  still  again  heard  bim  enjoining  me 
P  to  "  keep  dat  road  right  atraigbt." 

Within  less  than  qaarter  of  a  mile,  there  was  a  fork  in  the 

road  to  the  left,  which  seemed  a  good  deal  more  traveled  than 

the  straight  one ;  nevertheless  I  kept  the  latter,  and  wan  soon 

b  well  satisfied  that  I  had  done  so.     It  presently  led  me  up  a  slope 

IflOt  of  the  oak  woods  into  a  dark  evergreen  forest ;  and  though 

it  was  a.  mere  bridle-path,  it  must  have  existed,  I  thought,  before 

the  trees  hegaa  to  grow,  for  it  was  free  of  etumps,  and  smooth 

and  clean  as  a  garden  walk,  and  the  pines  grew  tliiekly  up,  about 

L  four  feet  apart,  on  each  side  of  it,  their  branchoe  meeting,  just 

F  dear  of  my  head,  and  making  a  dense  shade.     There  was  an 

I  Agreeable,  slightly  balsamic  odor  in  the  air ;  the  path  was  cov- 

with  a  deep,  elastic  mat  of  pine  leaves,  so  that  our  footstep 

I  could  banily  be  heard  ;  and  for  a  tjme  we  greatly  enjoyed  going 

Belong  at  a  lazy,  pacing  walk  of  Jane's.     It  was  noon-day,  am} 

mhad  been  rather  warmer  than  was  quite  agreeable  on  the  open 

ft  toad,  and  I  took  ray  hat  off,  and  let  the  living  pine  leaves  brush 

Hmy  hair.     But,  after  a  while,  I  felt  slightly  chilly;  and  when 

R  Jftne,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  httle  aympathiring  caper,  I  bent 

■.'Oy  head  down,  that  the  limbs  might  not  hit  me,  ontil  it  nearl]- 

3d  on  her  neck,  dropped  my  hands  and  pressed  my  knees 

I  tightly  against  her.     Away  ive  bounded ! 

What  a  glorious  gallop  Jane  had   iaherited  from  her  noble 


s  die  cool,  dork'green  Alley,  st  last,  and  Boon  wiUt 
cautious  step,  down  a  steep,  stooy  declivity,  set  with  deciduous 
treea — beech,  ash,  oak,  gum — ■'  gum,"  beloved  of  the '"  minstrels." 
A  htavrling  shallow  brook  at  the  bottom,  into  which  our  path 
descended,  though  on  the  opposite  shore  was  a  steep  high  bank, 
fiuxd  by  an  impenetrable  brake  of  bash  and  briar. 

Have  we  been  following  a  path  only  leading  to  a  watering- 
place,  then?  I  see  no  continuance  of  it.  Jane  does  not  heri- 
latc  at  all ;  but,  as  if  it  was  the  commonest  thing  here  to  take 
advanlAge  of  nature's  engineering  in  this  way,  walking  into  the 
water,  tnms  her  head  np  Btrcom. 

For  more  than  a  mile  we  continued  fotlowing  up  the  brook, 
which  was  all  the  time  walled  in  l>y  ineurmouo table  banks,  over- 
hang by  large  trees.  Sometimes  it  swept  strongly  through  a  deep 
channel,  contracted  by  boulders ;  sometipies  purled  and  tinkled 
orer  a  pebbly  slope ;  and  sometimes  stood  in  broad,  siteut  pools, 
around  the  edges  of  which  remained  a  skirt  of  ic«,  held  there  by 
bashes  and  long,  broken  water-grasses.  Across  the  end  of  one 
of  ibese,  barring  our  way,  a  dead  trunk  had  lately  fallen.  Jane 
walked  up  to  it  and  turned  her  head  to  the  right.  "  No,"  said 
I,  "let's  go  over."  She  turned,  and  made  a  step  left — -"  No  ! 
owr,"  Kud  I,  drawing  her  back,  and  touching  her  with  my  beele. 

Over  we  went,  landing  with  such  a  conciiBsIon  that  I  was  nea;^ 
tlmwii  ofil  I  feU  forward  npon  Jane's  neck ;  she  throw  up  her 
head,  spnming  my  involuntary  embrace  ;  and  then,  with  swollen 
nostrils  and  flashing  eyes,  walked  on  rapidly. 

"  Hope  yon  are  satisfied,"  said  she,  as  I  pulled  my  cont  down ; 
"  if  not,  you  bad  lietter  spur  me  again." 

"  Why,  my  dear  girl,  what 's  the  matter  t  It  was  nothing  but 
leather— calf-skin — that  I  touched  you  with.     I  have  no  s] 
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don't  yoa  eeei"  for  she  was  turning  her  head  to  bite  nij  foot, 
"Now,  don't  be  foolish." 

"  Well,  wall,"  aaid  she,  •'  I'm  a  good  tempered  girl,  if  I  am 
I  blood;  let's  stop  and  drink." 

Ailer  this,  we  soon  came  to  pine  woods  again.  Jane  was 
I  now  for  leaving  the  brook,  I  let  her  have  her  own  way,  and 
m  found  a  beaten  track  in  the  woods.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  "straight  road"  we  had  been  directed  to  follow;  but  its 
coitrsu  was  less  crooked  than  that  of  the  brook,  and  after  some 
e  it  led  us  out  into  a  more  open  country,  with  young  pineB 
and  indoBed  fields.  Eventually  we  came  to  a  gate  and  lane, 
which  we  folldwed  till  we  cume  to  another  cross-lane,  leading 
etraight  to  a  farm-house. 

.  xAa  soon  as  we  tamed  into  tbe  cross-lane,  half-a-dozen  littla 
hegio  boys  and  girls  were  seen  running  towards  tlte  honBe^ 
to  give  alarm.  Wc  passed  a  stable,  with  a  cattle-pen  by  itfl< 
nde,  opposite  uhich  was  a  vegetable  garden,  enclosed  with  split 
palings ;  then  across  a  running  stream  of  water ;  then  by  a  small 
cabin  on  the  right;  and  a  coni-crih  and  large  pen,  with  a 
nnmber  of  fatting  hogs  in  it,  on  tbe  left ;  then  into  a  large, 
irregular  yard,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  fann-house,  before 
I  vhicb  were  now  collected  three  white  children,  six  black  ones, 
p  negro  women,  and  an  old  lady  with  spectacles. 
"How  dy  do,  sirt"  said  the  old  lady,  as  we  reined  up, 
bowed,  and  lifted  our  hat,  and  put  our  black  foot  foremost. 

"Thank  you,  madam,  quite  well;  but  I  have  lost  my  w»y 
to  Mr.  Thomas  W.'s,  and  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me  how  to 
go  from  here  to  get  to  his  house." 

By  this  time  a  black  man  came  cautiously  walking  in  from  tho 
'sid  back  of  the  house,  bringing  an  axe;  a  woman,  who  had 
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1:«en  washing  clothes  in  the  brook,  lefl  her  work  und  ccmie  up  on 
Uie  utber  side,  and  two  more  ^Is  climbed  up  on  to  a  he&p  of  logs 
Jhxt  had  beea  tliro^m  apon  the  groniid,  near  the  porch,  for  f 


B  making'  s.  grc.il  noi^e  in  (heir  pen,  as  if  IVeding- 
line  had  come;  and  a  Hock  of  turkeya  were  gobbling  so  inces- 
EUiU<r  and  laudly  that  I  was  not  iioard.  The  old  lady  ordered 
^  turkeys  to  he  driven  away,  but  nobody  stirred  to  do  it,  and 
Itirie  nearer  and  repeated  my  request.  No  better  success. 
"Oin'iyou  shew  away  them  inrkeysf  she  asked  ag^;  but 
noloiiy  "ebewed."  A  thinl  time  I  endeavored  to  make  myself 
"I'lefBiotid.  "Will  you  please  direct  mehowtogo  to  Mr.  W.'st" 
"So,  sir — not  here." 

"Eicnse  me — I  asked  if  you  would  direct  me  to  Mr.  W.'s." 

"Wsomo  of  you  niters  don't  shew  them  turkeys,  I'll  have 

^""  ^  whipped  as    soon  as  your  mass  John   comes  home," 

iliiuied  the  old  lady,  now  quite  excited.     The  man  with  the 
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axe,  vithoat  maving  towards  them  at  all,  picked  up  a,  billet  of 
wood  and  Qirew  it  at  tbe  biggest  cock-turkey,  who  immediately 
collapsed ;  and  the  whole  flock  scattered,  cha«ed  by  the  two  girls 
who  had  been  on  the  log-heap. 

"An't  dat  Colonel  Gillen's  mare,  master*"  asked  the  black 
DiAn,  coming  up  on  my  left. 

"Ton  want  to  go  to  Thomas  W.'bT"  asked  the  old  lady. 

"Yes,  madam." 

"  It's  a  good  many  years  since  I  have  been  to  Thomas  W.'a, 
uid  I  reckon  I  cao't  tell  yon  bow  to  go  there  now." 

"If  master '11  go  over  to  Missy  Abler's,  I  reckon  dey  ken 
tell  'em  dab,  sar." 

"And  how  shall  I  go  to  Mrs.  Abler's?" 

"You  want  to  go  to  Missy  Abler's;  yoa  take  dat  path  right 
orer  'yond  dem  bars,  dar,  by  de  hog-pen,  dat  runs  along  by  dat 
fence  into  de  woods,  and  dat '11  take  you  right  straight  dar." 

"  Is  you  come  from  Colonel  Gillin's,  massa  ?"  asked  the  wosb- 
woinan. 
*     "Yes." 

"Did  yon  see  a  black  man  dar,  day  calls  Tom,  ear 7" 

"  Yes." 
'       "Tom's  my  hoabaod,  massa;  if  you's  gwine  ba^'k  dah,  wish 
I  you'd  tell  um,  ef  yoa  please,  sar,  dat  I  wants  to  see  him^rfi'cjt- 
.  Jw;  will  ou,  massa!" 

"Yes." 

"  Tank  you,  massa." 

I  bowed  to  the  old  lady,  and,  in  tiiraing  to  ride  off,  saw  two 
other  negro  boys  who  had  come  out  of  the  woods,  and  were  now 
leaning  over  the  fence,  and  staring  at  us,  as  if  I  was  a  giant  and 
was  a  dragoneBa, 
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^HVe  tntted  awaj,  found  the  path,  and  in  course  of  a  mile  bad 
^Pb  choice  of  At  least  tweoty  forks  to  go  "  straight  to  Hn. 
Abler'fl."  At  length,  cleared  land  again,  funceit,  Btubble-fiGlds 
and  a  Une,  that  look  ns  to  a  little  cabin,  which  fronted,  much  to 
my  mrprise,  upon  a  broad  and  it  ell- traveled  road.  Over  the 
door  of  the  cabin  was  a  sign,  done  in  black,  upon  a  hogshead 
stave,  showing  that  it  was  a  "Gkogbrv,"  which,  in  Virginia, 
means  the  same  thing  as  in  Ireland — a  dram-shop. 

I  hung  the  bridle  over  a  rack  before  the  door,  and  walked 
in.     At  one  end  of  the  interior  was  a  range  of  shelves,  on  which 
were  two  decanters,  somo  dirty  tumblers,  a  box  of  crockerH,  a 
cauister,  and  several  packages  in  paper;  under  the  shelves  were 
a  table  and  a  barrel.     At  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  a  fire- 
place ;  near  thb,  a  chest,  and  another  range  of  shelves,  on  which 
stood  plates  and  cooking  utensils :  between  these  and  the  grocery 
end  were  a  bed  and  a  spinning-wheeL     Near  the  spin ning- wheel 
sat  a  tall,  bony,  sivkly,  sullen  young  woman,  nursing  a  Ian- 
gtiiabing  infant.     Tlie  faculty  would  not  iiave  discouraged  either 
of  them  from  trying  hydropathic  practice.     In  a  corner  of  the 
fire-place  sat  a  man,  smoking  a  pipe.     He  rose,  aa  I  entered, 
walked  across  to  the  grocery-shelves,  turned  a  chair  round  at 
Uic  table,  and  asked  me  to  lake  a  seot.     I  excused  myself,  and 
renoeated  him  to  lUrect  me  to  Mr.  W.'s.     He  had  heard  of  such 
»  mu  living  somcwh^  about  thtie,  but  he  did  not  know  where. 
He  repeated  this,  withanoaKJ^^fW^  I  declined  to  "take" 
^Hjthing,  and  added,  that  iie  had  d^  lived  here  long,  and  he 
**■  sorry  he  had  ever  come  here.     It  was  the  worst  job,  for 
'"""wifi  ever  be  did,  when  he  came  here,  though  all  he  wanted 
'**  lo  just  get  a  living. 
*  roda  on  tOI  I  came  to  another  house,  a  very  pleasant  little 


lioOBe,  with  a.  etcep,  gabled  roof,  cornng  at  the  bottom,  and 
extending  over  a  little  gallery,  wlucli  was  entered,  by  steps,  from 
I  foadi  back  of  it~  were  stables  and  negro-cabins,  and  b^ 
|ltB  Bide  WHS  11  smull  garden,  and  beyond  that  a  peacii-orcbard. 
I  I  approached  it,  a  well-dressed  young  man,  with  an  in- 
lUigent  and  pleasant  face,  came  out  into  the  gallery.  I  asked 
le  could  direct  me  to  Mr.  W.'b.  "Thomas  W.'s?"  be 
iqoired. 


tbe  right  directioD  to  go  to  Mr.W.'s. 
n  take  to  go  there  is,  to  go  right  back 


"Tou  are  not  going  i 
rtest  way  you  c 
D  tlie  Court  Uouse." 
I  tuld  bim  I  had  just  come  out  of  the  lane  by  tjie  grocery  on 
}  the  road.     "  Ab !  well,  I'll  teil  you ;  you  had  better  turn 
round,  and  keep  right  straight  upon  this  road  till  you  get  to  tha   . 
Oourt  House,  and  anybody  can  tell  you,  there,  how  to  eo''^^^M 
"  How  &r  is  it,  sir  '  ^^^| 

"To  the  Court  House? — not  above  a  mile."  ^^^^ 

"AndtoMr.  W.'sr' 

"  To  Mr.  W.'a,  I  should  think  it  was  as  much  as  ten  miles, 
A  long  ones,  too." 

I  rode  to  the  Court  House,  which  was  a  plain  brick  boildtng 
B  the  centre  of  a  small  square,  around  which  there  were  twenty 
or  thirty  houses,  two  of  them  being  occupied  ns  stores,  one  i 
a  saddler's  shop,  one  had  tie  sign  of  "  Iiaw  Office"  upon  it,  two 

iirere  occupied  by  physiciaca,  one  other  looked  as  if  it  might  be 
ft  meeting-house  or  school-house,  or  the  shop  of  any  meohamc 
Weding  much  Ught  for  his  work,  and  two  were  "  Hotels-"  At 
one  of  these  we  stopped,  to  dine;  Jane  had  ''corn  and  fodder" 
ibej-  had  no  oaa  or  bay  in  the  stable),  and  I  hod  ham  and  eggs 


(Suj  had  no  &eeh  meat  in  the  honse).  I  b&d  several  other 
things,  however,  that  were  very  good,  besides  the  company  of 
the  Iwidlady,  who  sat  alone  with  me,  at  tho  tnhle,  in  a  long, 
dining  h&U,  and  was  very  pretty,  amiable,  and  talkative. 

Id  a  couTEe  of  apologies,  whiub  came  tu  the  place  of  soup,  she 
g»re  me  the  cine  to  the  assemWage  of  negroes  1  bad  seen  ot  the 
mill.  It  was  Christmas  week;  all  tbe  senants  thought  tbey 
most  go  for  at  least,  one  day,  to  have  a  frolic,  and  to-day  (as 
la<^  would  have  it,  when  I  was  coming,)  her  cook  was  off  with 
some  others ;  she  did  not  Biippose  they*d  be  back  till  to-morrow, 
and  tlien,  likely  as  cot,  they'd  be  drunk.  She  ihd  not  thinit  this 
coBtoni,  of  letting  servants  go  so,  at  Christmas,  was  a  good  one ; 
niggers  were  not  fit  to  be  let  to  take  care  of  themselves,  anyhow. 
It  waa  very  had  for  them,  and  she  didn't  think  it  was  right. 
Ftovidence  had  pnt  the  servants  into  our  bands  to  be  looked 
md  she  didn't  believe  it  was  intended  they  should  be  let 
t  do  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  if  Cliriatmas  didn't  come  but  once 
Tiyear.  She  wished,  for  her  part,  it  did  not  come  but  once  in 
tnyem.  - 

(The  atf^ttea,  that  were  husking  maize  near  the  cabin  where 
1»  White-man  lived,  were,  no  doubt,  slaves,  who  bad  hired 
llwuelves  ont  by  tbe  day,  during  the  holiday-week,  to  earn  a 
^  money  on  their  own  account.) 
ii  KgKfd  to  the  size  of  the  dining  hall,  and  tbe  estent  of 
b  b  the  stable-yard,  the  landlady  told  me  that  though  at 
n  times  they  very  often  did  not  have  a  single  guest  in  a  day, 
""Court  time"  tbey  always  bad  more  than  tbey  could  com- 
'"Isbly  accommodate.  I  judged,  also,  from  her  manners,  and 
""  graeral  appearance  of  the  house,  as  well  as  from  tbe  charges, 
'H  «l  auch  Limes,  the  company  was  of  a  rather  respectable 
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<iW*cter.  The  appearance  of  the  other  public-house  indicated 
that  it  expected  a  less  select  patronage. 

When  I  left,  my  direction  was  to  keep  on  the  mnin  road  until 
I  came  to  a  fork,  about  four  miles  distant,  then  take  the  left,  and 
keep  l/ie  beA  irawkd  road,  until  I  came  to  a  certain  house,  which 
was  so  described  that  I  should  know  it,  where  I  was  adrised  to 
ask  further  directions. 

The  aky  was  now  clouding  over;  it  was  growing  cold;  and  wo 
went  on,  as  fast  as  we  conveniently  could,  until  ne  reached 
the  fork  in  the  road.  The  direction,  to  keep  Uie  best  traveled 
rood,  was  unpleasantly  prominent  in  my  mind;  it  was  near  eim- 
Mt,  I  reflected,  and,  however  jolly  it  might  be  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  to  be  knocking  about 
among  those  fierce  hogs  in  the  pine-forest,  if  I  should  be  lost, 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Desides,  as  the  landlady  said  aboat 
her  negroes,  I  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  expose  Jane  to  this 
danger,  unnecessarily.  A  little  beyond  the  fork,  there  waa  « 
large,  gray,  old  house,  with  a  grove  of  tall  poplars  before  it;  & 
respectable,  country-gentleman-of-the-old-school  look.it  had. — 
These  old  Virginians  are  proverbially  hospitable, — ^It*«  rathor 
impudent ;  but  I  hate  to  go  back  to  the  Court  House,  and  I  am 
1  will  ride  on,  and  look  it  in  the  face,  at  any  rate. 

Zig-zag  fences  up  to  a  large,  square  yard,  grovfing  full  of 
XiOmbardy  poplar  sprouts,  &um  the  roots  of  eight  or  ten  old 
trees,  which  were  planted  some  fifty  years  ago,  I  suppose,  in  a 
double  row,  on  two  sides  of  the  house.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  yard,  beyond  the  house,  a  gate  opened  on  the  road,  and  out 
of  this  was  just  then  coining  a  black  man. 

I  inquired  of  him  if  there  was  a  house,  near  by,  at  which  I 
wuld  get  acconunodations  for  the  night.    Beckoned  his  m&stfli'd. 
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ine  in,  if  rd  ask  him.  Where  was  hia  inaGtert  In  the 
i :  I  could  go  light  in  here  (at  a  place  where  a  panel  of  the 
pftliog  had  Mien  over)  and  ete  him,  if  I  wanted  to.  I  asked 
him  to  hold  my  horse,  and  went  in. 

It  was  a  simple,  two-story  house,  very  mach  like  those  built 
by  the  weallbier  class  of  people  in  New  England  villages,  from 
fifty  to  a,  iiandred  ycaxs  ago,  except  that  the  chimneys  were 
carried  up  outside  the  walls.  There  was  a  porch  at  the  front 
door,  and  a  small  wing  at  one  end,  in  the  rear;  from  this  wing 
to  the  other  end  extanded  a.  broad  gallery. 

A  dog  had  been  barking  at  me  afler  I  dismounted;  and  juat 
AS  I  reached  the  steps  of  the  gallery,  a  vigorous,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  rather  sullen  and  suspicious  expression  of  face,  came 
MDt  without  any  coat  on,  to  see  what  had  excited  him. 
P  Doubling  whether  he  was  the  master  of  the  house,  I  told 
"bim  that  I  had  come  in  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  couTeaient  to 
allow  me  to  spend  the  night  with  them.  He  asked  where  I 
came  from,  where  I  was  going  to,  and  various  other  questions, 
until  I  had  given  him  an  epitome  of  my  day's  wanderings  and 
adventures ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  gallery  to  look  at  my  horse  ;  then,  without  giving  ma  any 
answer,  but  muttering  indistinctly  something  about  servants, 
walked  into  the  house,  shutting  the  door  behind  him ! 

W«U,  thought  I,  this  is  not  very  overwhelmingly  hospitable. 
What  can  it  mean  ? 

Wliile  I  was  considering  whether  he  expected  me  to  go  with- 
oot  any  farther  talk — his  curiosity  being,  I  judged,  satisfied — he 
cwne  ont  again,  and  said,  "  Reckon  yon  can  stay,  sir,  if  you  'il 
take  what  we'll  give  you.''  (The  good  man  had  been  in  to  con- 
nlt  his  wife.}    I  replied  that  I  would  do  so,  thankfully,  and 
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hoped  they  would  not  ^ve  Uiemsclves  auy  unnecesEarj  CronUe, 

or  alter  their  usual  family  arrangemeats.     I  was  then  invited  to 

come  in,  but  I  preferred  to  see  my  horse  taken  care  of  first. 

My  host  called  for  "  Sam,"  two  or  three  tiroes,  and  then  sitid  he 

reckoned  all  hia  "  people  "  had  gone  off,  and  he  would  attend  to  my 

horse  himself.     I  offered  to  assist  him,  and  we  walked  out  to  the 

gate,  where  the  negro,  not  being  inclined  to  wait  for  my  return, 

,  hsd  left  Jane  fastened  to  a  post.    Our  host  conducted  us  to  an  old 

I  v^oare  log-cabin,  whieh  had  formerly  been  used  for  curing  tobac' 

I  CO,  there  being  no  room  for  Jane,  he  said,  in  the  stables  proper. 

The  floor  of  the  tobacco-house  was  covered  nith  lumber,  old 

,  plows,  scythes  aiid  cradles,  a  part  of  which  had  to  be  removed  to 

[  jnake  room  for  the  fiUy  to  stand.     She  ivas  then  induced,  with 

me  difficnlty, to  enter  it  through  a  low,  square  door-way;  sad- 

9  and  bridle  were  removed,  and  she  was  fastened  in  a  comer 

by  a  piece  of  old  plow-hne.     We  then  went  to  a  fodder-stack, 

and  pulled  out  from  it  several  small  bundles  of  maize  leaves. 

Additional  feed  and  water  were  promised  when  "some  of  the 

^rs"  came  in;  and,  after  righting  np  an  old  door  that  had 

fallen  from  one  hinge,  and  setting  a  rail  against  it  to  keep  it  io 

'■  its  place,  we  returned  to  the  house. 

My  host  (whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Newman)  observed  that  his 
buildings  and  fences  were  a  good  deal  out  of  order.  He  haA 
owned  the  place  but  a  few  years,  and  had  not  had  time  to  make 
much  improvement  about  the  house  yet. 

Entering  the  mansion,  he  took  me  to  a  large  room  on  the  first 

ttioor,  gave  me  a  chair,  went  out  and  soon  returned  (now 
•  coat)  with  two  negro  girls,  one  bringing  wood  and  the  othi 
«(ftne  flaming  brands.     A  fire  was  made  with  a  great  deal  oCj 
tnable,  scolding  of  the  girls,  bringing  in  more  brands,  and 


I 
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ing  with  tlie  moutb.  When  tlie  room  bud  been  soffocntingly 
SRed  with  smoke^  anil  ut  length  a  strong  bright  blaze  swept 
steadily  up  the  yhimney,  llr.  Newman  again  went  out  with  t!ie 
girls,  and  I  was  left  alone  for  nearly  an  liour,  wilh  one  interniii- 
tion,  when  be  came  iii  and  threw  some  more  wood  upon  the  fire, 
and  said  he  hoped  I  would  make  myself  comfortable. 

It  WAS  a  square  room,  with  a  door  from  the  hall  on  one  aide,  and 
two  windowfl  on  eai'li  of  the  other  sides.  The  lower  part  of  the 
w&lts  was  wainscoted,  and  the  upper  part,  with  the  ceiling,  plas- 
tered and  white-washed.  The  fire-place  and  mantle-piece  were 
somewhat  carved,  and  were  painted  black ;  all  the  other  wood- 
work, lend  color.  Blue  pajier  curtains  covered  the  windows ;  the 
floor  was  uncarpeted,  and  the  only  furniture  in  the  room  waa 
some  strong  plain  t'hairs,  painted  yellow,  and  a  Connecticnt 
clock,  which  did  not  run.  The  house  had  evidently  been  built 
for  a  &iiiily  of  some  wealth,  and.  after  having^  been  deserted  by 
ibem,  had  been  bought  at  a  bargain  by  the  present  resident,  who 
dtlier  had  not  the  capital  or  the  inclination  to  Cnmish  aud  oecupy 
it  appropriately. 

When  my  entertainer  called  again,  lie  merely  opened  the  door 
ud  said,  in  the  words  of  an  order,  but  in  a  tone  of  advice, 
"Cobib!  get  sonjetliing  to  eat!"  I  followed  liim  out  into  the 
pUtry,  and  thence  through  a  door  at  its  end  into  a  room  in  the 
a  family  room,  and  a  very  comfortable,  homely  room.  A 
It  bountifully  spread  supper-table  stood  in  tlie  centre,  at  which 
u  lilting  a  very  neat,  pretty  little  woman,  of  as  silent  habits 
**  hw  hgsland,  bat  neither  bashful  nor  morose.  A  very  nice 
lifie  prl  sat  at  her  right  side,  and  a  peevish,  ill-bebaved,  whin- 
""g  button  of  a  boy  at  her  left,  I  w.is  requested  to  be  seated 
g  the  little  girl,  and  the  master  of  tlie  house  sat  opposite 


The  two  negro  girts  waited  at  table.  Mid  s  ne^ro  bof 
Q  the  room,  who,  when  I  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  was 
mt  to  get  it.  An  old  negro  woman  also  frequently  came  in 
com  the  kitchen,  with  hot  biscuit  and  com-cake.  There  was 
i  fowl,  and  fried  bauon  and  eggs,  and  cold  Lam ;  there  were 
reserved  peaches,  and  preserved  quinces  and  gropes ;  there  was 
iot  wlieaten  biscnit,  and  hot  short-cake,  and  hot  com-cake,  and 
liot  griddle  cakes,  soaked  in  butler;  there  was  coffee,  and  there 
was  milk,  sour  or  sweet,  whichever  I  preferred  to  drink.  I  really 
al«  more  than  I  wanted,  and  extolled  the  com-cake  and  the  peach 
preserve,  and  asked  how  the;  were  made ;  but  I  evidently  disap- 
pointed my  pretty  hostess,  who  said  she  was  afraid  there  wasn't 
anything  that  suited  me, — she  feared  there  wasn't  anything  on 
the  table  I  could  eat;  and  she  was  sorry  I  couldn't  make  ont  a 
supper.  And  this  was  about  all  she  would  say.  I  tried  to  get 
a  free  conversation  started,  but  I  have  myself  but  poor  endow- 
menta  for  such  a  purpose,  and  I  could  obtain  little  more  than 
very  laconic  answers  to  my  questions. 

Except  from  the  little  girl  at  my  side,  whose  confidence  I  gamed 
by  taldng  an  opportunity,  when  her  mother  was  engaged,  wilh 
',   young  hopeful  t'other  side  the  cofl'ee-pot,  to  ^ve  her  a  great  lot 
F  of  quince  and  grape,  and  by  several  times  pouring  molasses  very 
rfreely  on  lier  cakes  and  bacon ;  and  finally  by  feeding  Fink  out 
Eof  my  hand.     (Hopeful  had  done  this  first,  and  then  kicked  him 
r»way,  when  he  came  round  to  Martha  and  me.)     She  told  me  her 
3,  and  that  she  had  got  a  kitten,  and  that  she  liattd  Pink ; 
i  tb&t  she  wOBl  to  a  Sunday-school  at  the  Court  House,  and 
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tlial  she  nas  going  to  go  to  an  eveiy-day  school  next  winter^— 
the  wasn't  big  enough  to  walk  so  far  now,  but  she  would  be  then. 
But  Billy  sud  he  didn't  mean  to  go,  because  he  didn't  like  to, 
tooogh  Billy  was  bigger  nor  she  was,  a  heap.  She  reckoned 
when  BiQy  eaw  Wsfh.  Baker  going  past  every  day,  and  heard 
how  nrnch  fan  he  had  every  day  with  the  other  boys  at  the  school, 
hewoald  want  to  go  loo,wooldn't  he?  etc.,  etc.  When  supper  was 
ended,  I  set  back  my  chair  to  the  wall,  and  took  her  on  my  knee; 
but  after  she  bad  been  told  twice  not  to  trouble  the  gentleman, 
aod  I  had  testified  that  she  didn't  do  it,  and  aAer  several  mild 
hints  that  I  wonH  perhaps  find  it  pleasanter  in  the  sitting-room — 
ftbe  chuiv  in  the  snpper-room  were  the  easiest,  being  country- 
made,  low,  and  seated  with  undressed  calf-sldn),  she  was  called  to, 
oat  of  the  kitchen,  and  Mr.  Newman,  in  the  form  of  advice,  bat 
with  \he  tone  of  command,  said — going  to  the  door  and  opening 
it  (bi  me — ''  Reckon  you'd  better  walk  into  the  sittin'-room,  lar." 
I  walked  out  at  this,  and  said  I  would  go  and  look  at  the  Glly. 
Mr.  Newman  called  "  Sam"  again,  and  Sam,  having  at  that 
moment  arrived  at  the  kitchen-door,  was  ordered  to  go  and  l«ke 
an  of  this  gentleman's  horse.  I  followed  Sam  to  the  tohacco- 
hoBse,  and  gave  him  to  know  that  he  would  be  properly  remem- 
bered for  any  attentions  he  could  give  to  Jane.  He  watered  her, 
and  brought  her  a  large  supply  of  oats  In  straw,  and  some  maim 
on  the  cob;  bnt  he  could  get  no  litter,  and  declared  there  was 
BO  Bti»w  on  the  plantation,  though  the  next  morning  I  saw  a 
U^  quantity  in  a  heap  (not  a  stock),  at  a  little  greater  distanoe 
than  he  was  willing  to  go  for  it,  I  suppose,  at  a  bam  on  the 
opposiU!  side  of  the  rood.  Having  seen  her  rubbed  clean  and 
Ippareotly  well  contented  with  her  quarters  and  her  gnppB^  I 
btde  her  good-night,  and  returned  to  ]he  house. 


I  did  not  venture  agwn  bito  the  supper-i'oom,  but  went  to  the 
sitting-room,  wbere  I  found  Mibs  Martha  Ann  and  her  kitten ;  I 
was  having  a  very  good  time  with  her,  when  her  father  came  in 
and  totd  her  she  was  "  troubling  the  gentleman ;"  I  denied  it, 
and  be  took  a  seat  by  the  fire  vith  us,  and  I  soon  succeeded  in 
drawing  him  into  a  conversation  on  farming,  and  the  diSerencCB 
in  our  methods  of  work  at  the  North  and  those  he  was  accus- 
tomed to.       '' 

H  WHITE   lABOBlNG    PEOFLE. 

*  I  learned  that  there  were  no  white  laboring  men  here  who 
hired  themselves  out  by  the  month.  The  poor  white  people 
that  had  to  labor  for  their  living,  never  would  work  steadily  at 
any  employment,  "  They  mostly  followed  boating" — hiring  as 
bands  on  the  bateaus  that  navigate  tlie  small  streams  and  canals, 
but  never  for  a  longer  term  at  ooce  than  a  single  trip  of  a  boat, 
whether  that  might  be  long  or  short.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  they 
were  paid  by  the  day.  Their  wages  were  from  fiftycents  to  a  dol- 
lar, varying  with  the  demand  and  individual  capacities.  They 
hardly  ever  worked  on  farms  except  in  harvest,  when  they  usually 
received  a  dollar  a  day,  sometimes  more.  In  harvest-time,  most 
of  the  rural  mechiinics  closed  their  shops  and  hired  out  to  the 
fcnnera  at  a  dollar  a  day,  whieli  would  indicate  that  their  ordinary 
earnings  are  considerably  less  than  tliis.  At  other  than  harvest- 
time,  the  poor  white  people,  who  had  no  trade,  would  sometimes 
work  for  the  formers  by  the  job;  not  often  at  any  regular 
agricultural  labor,  but  at  getting  rails  or  shingles,  or  clearing 

He  did  not  know  that  they  were  particular  aboiit  working 
frith  uegioes,  but  no  white  man  would  ever  do  certain  kinds  of 


vrork  (audi  as  Uiking  care  of  cattle,  or  getting  water  or  wood  to 
be  used  in  the  house),  and  if  you  sliould  ask  a  white  man  you 
liad  litrcd,  to  do  such  lliijigs,  he  would  get  mud  and  tcU  you  tie 
wasn't  a  nigger.  Poor  white  girla  never  hired  out  to  do  Bervaiil-i' 
work,  but  they  would  come  and  help  another  wliite  woman  about 
her  sewing  or  quilting,  and  lake  wages  for  it.  Bnt  these  girls 
were  not  very  respectable  generally,  and  it  was  not  agreealile  to 
bare  [Item  in  your  house,  though  there  were  some  very  respecta- 
ble ladies  that  wonld  go  out  to  sew.  Farmers  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  their  negroes ;  it  was  only  when  they  were  hard 
pushed  by  their  crops,  that  they  got  white  hands  to  help  them 


Negroes  had  commanded  sueh  high  wages  lately,  to  work 
on  nulroads  and  in  tobocco-factorica,  tJiat  farmers  n-ere  tempted 
to  hire  out  too  many  of  their  people,  and  to  undertake  to  do  too 
much  vork  with  those  they  retained,  and  tlius  they  were  often 
driren  to  employ  white  men,  and  to  give  them  very  high  wages 
by  the  day,  when  they  found  themselves  getting  much  behind- 
hand with  their  crops.  He  had  been  driven  very  bard  in  this 
vaj  Uiia  last  season  ;  he  had  been  so  unfortunale  as  to  lose  one  of 
Ms  beat  women,  who  died  in  child-bed  just  before  harvesL  The 
N  of  the  woman  and  her  child,  for  the  child  had  ^ed  also,  just 
plliat  time,  came  very  hard  upon  him.  He  would  not  have 
'^W  a  thousand  dollars  of  any  man's  money  for  them.  He 
'""1  hiid  to  hire  white  men  to  help  him,  bnt  tlicy  were  poor 

k slicks  and  would  be  half  the  time  drunk,  and  you  never  know 
■bat  to  depend  upon  with  them.  One  fellow  that  he  had  hired, 
■ko  had  agreed  to  work  for  him  all  through  harvest,  got  him  to 
N  him  sow  wages  in  arlvance,  (he  siud  it  was  to  buy  him 
l"*»  clothcB  with,  pn  lie  could  go  to  meeting,  Sunday,  at  the 


I 


,)  and  went  off  the  next  day,  right  in  the  middle  of 
■eat,  wjd  he  never  had  seen  him  Bince.      He  had  heard  of 

I — ^he  was  on  a  bout — ^bat  bo  didn't  reckon  be  abonld  ever 
get  his  money  agaio. 

Of  cour§e,  he  did  not  see  how  white  laborers  were  ever  going 
to  come  into  competition  with  negroes  here,  at  all.  Yon  never 
coold  depend  on  white  men.  and  yon  couldn't  drhv  them  any  ;  they 
wouldn't;  stjind  it.  Slaves  were  the  only  reliable  laborers — you' 
eonld  command  them  and  make  them  do  what  was  right. 

From  the  manner  in  which  he  always  talked  of  the  wbita 
laboring  people,  it  was  evident  that,  although  he  placed  them  in 
some  sort  on  an  equality  witli  himself,  and  that  in  his  interconrse 
with  them  he  wouldn't  think  of  asserting  for  himself  any 
superior  dignity,  or  even  feel  himself  to  be  patronizing  thera  in 
not  doing  so,  yet  he,  all  tlie  time,  recognized  them  as  a  distinot 
and  a  rather  deapii:ab!e  class,  and  wanted  to  have  as  little  to  do 
vith  them  as  ho  conveniently  could. 

I  have, been  once  or  twice  told  that  the  poor  white  people, 
nuejLning  those,  I  suppose,  who  bring  nothing  to  market  to 
exchange  for  money  but  their  labor,  although  they  may  own  a 
cabin  and  a  little  furniture,  and  cultivate  laud  enongh  to  supply 
themselves  with  (maize)  bread,  an  worse  off  in  almost  all  respects 
than  the  slaves.  They  are  said  to  be  extremely  ignorant 
and  immoral,  as  well  as  indolent  and  unambitious.  That  thmi 
condition  is  not  as  unfortunate  by  any  laeaiis  as  that  of  negroes, 
however,  ia  most  obvious,  since  from  among  them,  jnea  xotiieiitna 
elevate  themselves  to  positions  and  habits  of  usefulnesB,  and 
respectability.     They  are  said  to  "corrupt"  the  negroes,  and  to 


encourage 


them  to  steal,  ( 


to  work  for  them  at  n 


fiimdays,  and  to  pay  them  with  liquor,  aod  also  to  constantly 


In  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  one  of  the  blade  girls  hmd 
come  into  the  room  and  stood  still  with  her  head  dropped 
forwurd.  Btaring  at  me  from  under  her  brows,  without  saving  a 
word.  When  she  had  waited,  in  this  way.  perhaps  two  minutes, 
her  naater  turned  to  her  and  asked  what  she  wonted. 

"  Miss  Matty  aays  Marta  Ann  go  to  bed  now." 

But  Martha  Ann  refused  to  budge ;  after  being  told  once  or 
twice  by  her  father  to  go  with  Rose,  she  came  to  me  and  lifted 
np  her  hands,  I  supposed  tn  kiss  me  and  go,  but  when  I  reached 
down,  she  took  hold  of  my  shotilders  and  climbed  up  on  to  my 
kneea.  Her  lather  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  this  proceeding, 
but  continued  talking  about  guano ;  Rose  went  to  a  comer  of 
the  firo-plaoe,  dropped  down  npbn  the  floor  and  presently  was 
asleep,  leaning  her  head  against  the  wall.  In  ahont  half  an 
boor,  the  other  negro  girl  came  to  the  door,  when  Mr.  Newman 
abruptly  called  out,  "  girl !  take  that  child  to  bed !"  and  imme- 
fijitety  got  up  himself  and  walked  out.  Rose  roused  herself 
inJ  lifted  Martha  jVnn  out  of  ray  arms,  and  carried  her  off 
:.tat  uleep.  Mr.  Newman  returned  holding  a  small  candle  in 
in  hand,  and,  without  entering  the  room,  stood  at  the  door  and 
'iiil,  "  ril  show  you  your  bed  if  you  are  reod]^  sir."  As  lie 
tfridently  meant,  "  I  am  ready  to  show  yea  lo  bed  if  you  will  not 
nfoK  to  go."  I  followed  him  iq>  sUirs. 

Inlo  a  large  roosa,  again,  with  six  windows,  with  a  fire-place,  in 
which  a  few  brands  were  Bmofcing,  with  some  wool  spread  thinly 


F  l^n  the  floor  in  a  comer;  with  a  doiien  smoU  bundles  of 
I- tobacco  leaves ;  with  a  lad/s  saddle  ;  with  a  deep  feather-bod, 
covered  with  a  bright  patch-work  quilt,  on  a,  maple  bedstead,  and 
without  a  single  item  of  any  other  furniture  whatever,  Mr. 
Newman  asked  if  I  wanted  the  candle  to  undrePB  !jy,  I  said  yes, 
if  he  pleased,  and  waited  a  moment  for  him  to  set  it  down :  as  ho 
did  not  'do  so  I  walked  towards  him,  lifting  ray  hand  to  take  it, 
"Kc — I'll  hold  it,"  said  he,  and  I  then  perceived  that  he  had  no 
cftadle-stick,  but  held  the  lean  little  dip  in  his  hand ;  I 
remembered  also  that  no  candle  had  been  brought  into  the 
"  sitting-room,"  and  that  while  we  were  at  supper  only  one  candle 
had  stood  upon  the  table,  which  had  been  imnjediately  extin- 
guished when  we  rose,  the  room  being  lighted  only  from  the 

I  I  Ter^^uickly  undressed  and  hung  my  clothes  upon  a  bed- 
post :  Mr.  Newman  looked  on  in  silenee  until  I  had  got  into  bed, 
when,  with  an  abrupt  "  good-night,  sir,"  he  went  out  and  shut 
the  door. 


I 


It  was  not  until  after  I  had  consulted  Sam  the  nest  morning, 
that  I  ventured  to  consider  that  my  entertainment  might  be  taken 
&B  a  mere  business  transaction,  and  not  as  "genuine  planter's 
hospitality,"  though  this  hod  become  rather  a.  ridiculous  view  of 
it,  after  a  repetition  of  the  supper,  in  all  respects,  had  been  eaten 
for  breakfast,  with  cqnal  moroseness  on  the  [lart  of  my  host  and 
equal  quietness  on  the  part  of  his  kind-looking  little  wife.  I 
vas,  nevertheless,  amused  at  the  promptness  with  which  he 
replied  to  my  rather  hesitating  inquiry — what  I  might  pay 
him  for  the  trouble  I  had  given  him — "  I  reckon  a  dollar  and  a 
quArter  will  be  right,  sir." 


I  Imve  descrilieil,  perhaps  with  tedious  prolixity,  \iha.t  adven- 
ture* befell  me,  und  wlmt  scenes  I  passed  tlirovigb  in  my  Bret 
dar'g  random  riding,  foi  the  purpose  of  giving;  no  idea  of  Uie  un- 
cnliivnted  and  unimproved — rather,  saiJly  worn  and  misuBed — 
condition  of  some  parts,  and  I  judge,  of  a  very  large  part, 
of  sU  Eastern  Virginia,  and  of  the  isolated,  lonely,  and  dit^ 
fociable  aspect  of  the  d^velling  places  of  n  large  part  of  the 

Hadi  the  same  general  eharaeteristies  pervade  the  Slave 
States,  everywhere,  except  in  certain  rich  region!!,  or  on  the  banks 
of  sotne  rivers,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  some  great  routes  of  travel  and 
transportation,  which  have  occasioned  closer  settlement  or  stimii- 
laUd  pablic  spirit  For  boars  and  hours  one  has  to  ride  through 
the  nnUnuted,  eontinaal,  all-shadowing,  all-embracing  forest,  fol- 
lowing roads,  in  the  making  of  which  no  more  lahor  has  been  given 
than  WM  necesBary  to  remove  the  timber  which  would  obstruct  the 
passage  of  wi^ns;  and  even  for  days  and  days  he  may  sometimes 
tjaval,  and  see  never  two  dwellings  of  mankind  within  sight  of 
each  other;  only,  at  long  distances,  often  several  miles  asunder, 
these  isolated  plantation  patriarchates.  If  a  traveler  leaves  the 
main  rood  to  go  any  distance,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  difii- 
cdt  it  is  for  him  to  find  lib  way  from  one  house  to  any  other  in 
particular;  his  only  safety  is  in  the  fact  that,  unless  there  are 
iDoantuns  or  ewauips  in  the  way,  he  is  not  likely  to  go  many 

I  upon  any  wagon  or  horse  track  without  coming  to  Bome 

B  maii*B  habilation. 


country  passed  through,  in  the  early  part  of  my  second 


I 


day's  ride,  \ms  very  eimilar  in  general  cbaracteristicB  to  that 
1  hare  alread;  described ;  only  that  a  rather  larger  portion  of  it 
was  cleared,  and  plantations  were  more  frequent.  About  eleTen 
o'clock  I  crossed  a  bridge  and  came  to  the  meeting-house 
I  had  been  expecting  to  reach  by  tiiat  hour  the  previous  day. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  and  the  sniall  clearing  around 
it  was  still  dotted  ivith  the  stumps  of  the  trees  out  of  whose 
trunks  it  had  been  built;  for  it  was  a  log  structure.  In  one 
and  there  was  a  single  square  port,  closed  by  a  sliding  shutttir,  is 
the  other  end  were  two  doors,  both  standing  open.  In  front  of 
^  doors,  a  rude  scatfolding  had  been  made  of  jwles  and  saplings, 
:lending  out  twenty  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  this 
had  been  covered  with  boughs  of  trees,  the  leaves  now  wither* 
a  few  benches,  made  of  split  trunks  of  trees,  slightly  hewn 
with  the  axe,  were  arranged  under  tliis  arbor,  as  if  the  religiooa 
■ervice  waa  sometimes  conducted  on  the  outside  in  preference  to 
interior  of  the  cdilico.  Looking  in,  I  saw  that  a  gallery  or  loft 
Mctended  from  over  the  doors,  across  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  house,  access  to  whicli  was  had  by  a.  ladder.  At  the  op- 
posite end  was  a  square,  unpainted  pulpit,  and  on  the  floor  were 
rows  of  rude  benches.  The  house  was  sofficientiy  lighted  by 
n«vices  between  the  upper  logs. 

A  TOnACCX>  PLASTATIOS. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  I  arrived  at  the  negro-quarters — a  lit- 
I  tie  hamlet  of  ten  or  twelve  small  and  dilapidated  cabins.  Jiut 
t  beyond  them  was  a  plain  farm-gate,  at  which  several  negroes 
>  standing ;  one  of  them,  a  well-made  man,  with  an  iutel- 
' .  ligent  countenance  and  prompt  manner,  directed  me  how  to  find 

r  way  to  hia  owner's  house.    It  was  still  nearly  a  mile  distant; 
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and  yet,  imtil  1  arrived  in  its  immediate  viciDity,  I  saw  no  colti- 
vtited  field,  and  but  one  clearing.  In  the  edge  of  this  dealing, 
a  number  of  negroes,  male  and  female,  lay  stretohed  out  upon  ihe 
ground  near  a  small  smoking  charcoal  pit.  Their  master  after- 
wards informed  me  that  they  were  burning  charcoal  for  the  planta- 
tion blacksmith,  iisiug  the  time  allowed  them  for  holidays — Irom 
CUristmas  to  New  Year's — to  earn  a  little  money  for  themselves 
in  this  way.  He  paid  them  by  the  bushel  for  iL  When  I  said 
that  I  supposed  he  allowed  them  to  take  what  wood  they  chose 
for  this  purpose,  be  replied  that  ho  had  live  hundred  acres  cov- 
eted with  wood,  which  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  one 
bum,  or  clear  off  in  any  way.  Cannot  some  Yankee  contrive  a 
method  of  concentrating  some  of  the  valuable  properties  of  this 
old-field  pine,  so  that  they  may  be  profitably  brought  into  use  in 
more  coltivated  regions  1  Charcoal  is  now  brought  to  New 
York  from  Virginia ;  bnt  when  made  from  pine  it  is  not  very 
valuable,  and  will  only  bear  transportation  from  the  banks  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  whence  it  can  be  shipped,  at  one  movement,  to 
Xew  York.  Turpentine  does  not  flow  in  sufficient  quantity  from 
this  variety  of  the  pine  to  be  profitably  collected,  and  for  lumber 
it  is  of  very  small  value. 

Ur.  W.'s  house  was  an  old  family  mansion,  which  he  had  tiim- 
vA(  remodeled  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  furnished  with  a  large 
''ouden  portico.  An  oak  forest  had  originally  occupied  the 
groond  where  it  stood;  but  this  having  been  cleared  and  the 
wil  worn  out  in  cultivation  by  the  previous  proprietors,  pine 
■ooda  now  surrounded  it  in  every  direction,  a  square  of  a  few 
*"«a  only  being  kept  clear  immediately  about  it     A  number  of 

i^  oU  oaks  still  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and,  until 
*^  W.  conuneaced  his  improvements,  there  had  been  some 
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^^nta  its  front     Tbeae,  honever,  he  had  cut  away,  as  interfering 

^^Plritli  the  Bj'mmctry  of  his  groaods,  and  in  plaue  of  them  had 
^V  planWd  tulanthus  trees;  in  parallel  rows. 

^B  On  three  sides  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cleared  square 
^V  there  was  a  row  of  large  and  comfortahle-looking  negro-  - 
^H    quarters,    sUibles,    tohauco-hoiiscs,    and    other   ofSces,    built   of 

Mr.  W.  was  oue  of  the  few  large  planters,  of  his  ¥icinity,who 
still  made  the  culture  of  tobacco  their  principal  business.  He  said 
there  was  a  general  prejudice  against  tobacco,  in  all  the  tide- 

ivntcr  region  of  the  State,  because  it  was  through  the  culture  of 
tobacco  that  the  once  fertile  soils  had  heeu  impoverished;  but  be 
did  not  believe  that,  at  the  present  value  of  negroes,  their  labor 
oould  he  applied  to  the  culture  of  grain,  with  any  profit,  except 
onder  peculiarly  farorable  tirciimstanccs.     Possibly,  the  use  of 
guano  might  make  wheat  a  paying  crop,  but  he  still  doubted. 
He  had  not  used  it,  hiiuKelf.  ^/Tobaeeo  required  fresh  land,  and 
^^     was  rapidly  exhausting,  but  it  returned  more  money,  for  the 
^b  labor  used  upon  it,  than  anything  else;  enough  more,  in  his 
^K*  O|nnlon,  to  pay  for  the  ncaring  out  of  the  land,  t  /if  he  was  well- 
paid  for  it,  he  did  not  know  why  he  should  not  wear  out  hia  land. 
His  tobacco-fields  were  nearly  all  in  a  distant  and  lower  port 
of  his  plantation ;  land  which  had  been  neglected  before  his  time, 
^KL  in  a  great  measure,  because  it  had  been  sometimes  flooded,  and 
^H  was,  much  of  the  year,  too  wet  for  cultivation.     He  v/aa  draining 
^H   tiid  clearing  it,  and  it  now  brought  good  crops. 
^H        He  had  had  an  Irish  gang  draining  for  him,  by  contract.     He 
^Hn.  Ihunght  a  negro  could  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  a  dav,  as  an 
^^R  bishman.     He  had  not  stood  over  them  and  seen  tliem  at  woilc, 
^K^hn  Jacked  entirely  from  the  amount  they  accomplished:  ha 


thought  a  good  gang  of  negroes  would  have  got  on  twic«  as  iaet 
He  was  sure  they  must  have  "trifled"  a  great  deal,  or  they  would 
have  accomplished  more  than  they  hul.  He  complained  much, 
also,  of  their  sprees  and  quarrels.  I  asked  why  he  should 
employ  Irishmen,  in  preference  to  doing  the  work  with  his  own 
"It's  dangerous  work  (anhealtliy T),  and  a  negro's 
1  too  valuable  to  be  risked  at  it.  If  a  negro  dies,  it's 
j^CODUderable  loss,  you  know." 

I  afterwards  said  that  bis  negroes  never  worked  so  hard 
K  to  tire  themselves — always  were  lively,  and  ready  to  go  off 
on  a. frolic  at  night.  He  did  not  think  they  ever  did  half  a  fair 
day's  work.  They  could  aot  be  made  to  work  hard;  they  never 
7onld  lay  out  their  strength  freely,  and  it  was  impossible  to 

t  do  it. 

i  This  is  just  what  I  have  thought  when  I  have  seen  slaves 

'  at   work — they  seem    to    go    through    the    motions   of    labor 

without  putting  strength  into  them.     They  keep  their  power? 

in  reserve  for  their  own  use  at  night,  perhaps. 

^^-  lis.  W.  also  said  that    he  cultivated  only  the  coarser  and 

^Hnm-priced  sorts  of  tobacco,  because  tlie  finer  sorts  requu-cd 

^Hjute  pains-laking  and  discretion  than  it  was  possible  to  make 

^^Hkt^  gang  of  negroes  use.     "  You  can  make  a  nigger  work," 

^^^P^uid.  "but  i/oa  cannot  tnalx  liiin  t/a'nL" 

^^  Although  Mr.  W.  was  very  wealthy  (or,  at  least,  would  be 

considered  so  anywhere  at  the  North),    and  was  a  gentleman 

it  tducation,   his    style    of  living    was   very   farmer-like,   and 

Itongtly    Sonthem,      On    their    plantations,  generally,    the 

'  gentlemen    seem    to   drop   their    full-dress  and  con- 

t  towD-habits,  and  to  live  a  free,  rustic,  shooting-jacket 

We  dined  in  a  room  that  extended  oat,  learwordly,  from 


I-Hm  boase,  and  irliich,  in  a  Nortbeni  establisbment,  woold  have 
been  the  kitchen.     The  cooking  was  done  in  a  detached  log- 
oabin,  and  the  dishes  brought  some  distance,  through  the  open 
air,  by  the  servants.     The  outer  door  was  left  constantly  ofsn, 
Iboagb  tbere  was  a  fire    in  an  enormouB  old  fire-place,  largo 
mongh,  if  it  could  have  been  distributed  sufficiently,  to  have 
lasted  a  New  York   seamstress  the   best  part  of   the  winter. 
I  By  the  door,  tbere  was    indiscriminate  admittance  to   negro- 
I  ehildren  and  fos-boundB,  and,  on  an  average,  there  were  four 
r  of  these,  grinning   or  bcking  their  chops,  on  either   side   of 
of  my  chair,, all  the  time  I  was  at  the  table.     A  stout  woman 
acted  as  head  waitress,  employing  two  handsome  little  mulatto 
boys  as  her  aids  in  communicating  with  the  kitchen,  from  which 
relays  of  hot  corn-bread,  of  an  excellence  quite  new  to  me,  were 
brought  at  frequent  intervals,"     Tbere  was  no  olber  bread,  and 
one  vegetable  served — sweet  potato,  roast«d  in  ashes,  and 
this,  I  thou^t,  was  the  best  sweet  potato,  also,  that  I  ever  had 
I  eaten ;  but  there  were  four  preparations  of  swine's  flesh,  besides, 
i  fried  fowls,  fried  ^ggs,  cold  roast  turkey,  and  opossum,  cooked, 
PI  know  not  how,  but  it  somewhat  resembled  baked  sucking-pig. 
■The  only  beverages  on  the  table  were  milk  and  whisky. 

I  was  pressed  to  stay  several  days  with  Mr,  W,,  and  shonid 
have  been  glad  t4>  have  accepted  such  hospitality,  had  not 
another  engagement  prevented.     When  I  was  about  to  leare, 
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■  There  ia  probably  Bonio  choice  in  the  sort  of  corn  lued.    The  beat  Mra- 
bread  Ihal  1  havo  «tea  iru  rondo  Bimply  by  wetting  coarae  ino»l  with 
water.  Bddinj;  only  &  tUtle  salt,  and  baking  in  Ihefonn  orHbrcnkful-roU. 
addition  oT  milk,  batter,  or  eggs,  daiaages  iL    I  epenk  now  fr 
having  lioon,  in  my  necond  journey  in  Uio  South,  oflen  obli(^  to  moke 
bread.    The  only  ciure  rcqnircd,  except  not  to  born  it,  ii  to  moke  inie, 
'  hle~wbicb  it  <ru  not,  geoenll;,  in  Teiu— thai  tbs 


ta  old  serTftnt  was  directed  to  gel  a  hone,  &nd  go  with  ms, 
as  guide,  W  tbe  rail-road  station  at  Col.  Gillin's.  He  followed 
behind  me,  and  I  bad  great  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  ride 
nei^cnough  to  converse  wjih  nie.  I  wished  to  Eiscertain  from 
him  how  old  the  different  etages  of  the  old-tield  forest-growth, 
b;  the  side  of  our  road,  might  be ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  be  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  anable  to  comprehend  my  qoeBtions.  When 
he  did  so,  the  most  accurate  information  he  conld  give  me 
WM,  that  be  reckoned  such  a  (ield  (in  which  the  pines  were 
now  aome  siity  feet  high)  had  been  planleil  with  tobacco  the 
year  his  old  masier  bought  him.  He  thought  be  was  about 
twenty  years  old  then,  and  that  now  he  was  forty.  He  had 
erery  appearance  of  being  seventy. 

He  frequently  told  me  there  waa  no  need  for  him  to  go  any 

fnrtlier,  and  that  it  was  a  dead,  straight  rood  to  the  sta^on, 

without  any  forks.     As  he  appeared  very  eager  to  return,  I  was 

«t  length  foolish  enough  to  allow  myeelf  to  be  prevailed  upon 

to  dispeDGO  with  Iur  guidance ;  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 

for  Ha  time  that  I  had  employed,  and  wont  on  alone.      The 

road,  which  for  a  short    distance   further  was  plain  enough, 

soon  began  to  ramilj',  and,  in  half  an  hour,  we  were  stumbling 

along  a  dark   wood-path,    looking  eagerly    for  a   house.     At 

IcDgth,  seeing  one  across  a  lai^  clearing,  we  went  through  a 

Wng  lane,  opening  gates  and  letting  down  bars,  until  we  met 

l»o  n^oes,  riding  a  mule,  who  were  going  to  the  pluntatii 

M«  the   Echool-hoUEe,    which    we  bad   seen   tbe  day    befoi 

I'oUowing  item  thither,  we  knew  the  rest  of  the  way  (Ja 

B»W  a   bound   and  neighed,  when   we  struck    the  old    road, 

"Wing  Uiat  she  had  been  lost,  an  well  as  1,  up  to  the  moment). 

It  wu  twenty  minutes  after  tbo  hour  given  in  the  time-table 
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for  the  passage  of  tbe  train,  when  I  reached  the  station,  but 
It  hod  sot  arrived ;  nor  did  it  make  its  appearance  for  a  qaarter 
of  an  hour  longer ;  so  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  deliver  Tom'B 
wife's  message  nnd  take  leave  of  Jane.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Sha 
appeared  very  indifferent,  and  seemed  to  think  a  good  deal  more 
'  of  Tom  than  of  me.  Mr.  W.  had  told  me  that  the  train  would, 
^obably,  be  half  an  hour  behind  its  advertised  time,  and  that 
I  had  no  need  to  ride  with  liaste,  to  reach  it.  I  asked  CoL 
Gillin  if  it  would  be  safe  to  always  calculate  on  the  train  being 
half  on  hour  late:  he  said  it  would  not;  for,  altliough  usually 
thkt  much  behind  the  time-table,  it  was  sometimes  half  an  hour 
ahead  of  it     So  those,  who  would  be  safe,  had  commonly  to 

Ivait  an  hour.  People,  tlierefore,  who  wished  to  go  not  more 
llian  twenty  raitea  Irom  home,  would  find  it  more  convenient, 
isd  equally  expeditious,  taking  all  things  into  account,  to  go  in 
tiwir  own  conveyances — there  being  but  few  who  lived  bo  near 
Ate  station  that  they  would  not  have  to  employ  a  horse  and 
Bsrvant  to  get  to  it. 
— — ,  — — .  I  have  been  visiting  a  farm,  cultivated 
entirely  by  free-labor.  The  proprietor  told  me  that  he  was  firat 
led  to  disuse  slave-labor,  not  from  any  economical  considerations, 
but  because  he  had  become  convinced  that  there  was  an  essential 
wrong  in  holding  men  in  forced  servitude  witli  any  other  purpose 
than  to  benefit  them  alone,  and  because  he  was  not  willing  to  allow 
his  own  children  to  be  educated  as  slave-masters.  His  father  had 
been  a  large  slave-holder,  and  he  felt  very  strongly  the  bad  influ- 
i  it  bad  bad  on  his  own  cbiractdr.     He  wished  me  to  be 


I  that  Jefierson  altered  a  great  truth  nhen  he  asserted 
liwt  dftvery  was  more  pemiciooB  to  the  nhitc  mix  than  the  black. 
AltiMOgb,  therefore,  a  chief  part  of  his  inheritante  had  been  in 
iUm,  be  had  liberated  them  olL 

Uoat  of  them  had,  by  hui  advice,  gone  to  Aiiica.  These  be  had 
freqaeDtJy  heard  from.  EsL'ept  a  child  thnt  had  been  drowned, 
ihej  vero,  at  his  last  aceonnt,  all  alive,  in  general  good  health, 
uid  BAtisfhctorily  prosperiog.  He  had  lately  received  a  tetter 
11  that  he  was  ••Irving  to  preach 
vidently  greatly  improved,  both 
ce  he  left  here.  With  regard  to 
immon  opinion  that  they  encooo- 
tered  mach  miiicry,  and  vvould  be  muuli  better  off  hera,  he  said 
that  tl  entirely  depended  on  the  general  character  and  habits  of 

SI  indiriiliial  i  it  was  true  of  those  who  were  hadly  brought  up, 
1  Brbo  had  acqnired  indolent  and  vicious  habits,  especially  if 
Ij  were  dmnkords,  hut,  iC  of  some  intelligeiwtand  well-trained, 


iiooi  one  of  them,  aho  told  htir 
the  Gospelg"  and  who  bad  t 
inlellMtually  and  morally,  sir 
thoce  going  North,  and  the  ci 
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Be  menlioDed  two  remarkable  cases,  that  had  come  under  his 
own  obserTalJoii,  of  this  kind.     One  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
been  free,  bnt,  by  some  fraud  and  informality  of  his  papers,  was 
'cd.     He  ran  away,  and  afterwards  negotiated,  by  cor- 
indenue,  with  Ids  master,  and  purchased  his  freedom.     This 
he  had  accidentally  met,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  a  North- 
city;  he  was  engaged  in  profitable  and  increasing  business, 
•bowed  him,  by  his  books,  that  he  was  possessed  of  property 
the  amount  of  ten  iJiousand  dollars.     He  was  living  a  great 
mor*'  eomfortably  and  wisely  ihan  ever  his  old  master  had 
The  other  cMfi  was  that  of  a  colored  woman,  who  1m4 


tunea  her  £reedom,  and  who  became  apprehensive  tliat  she  also 

f  wu  about  to  be  fraudulently  made  a  slave  again.     She  fled  to 

Philadetphin,  ^here  she  was  nearly  starved,  at  first.     A   little 

girl,  who  heard  her  begging  in  the  Btreeta  to  be  allowed  to  work 

I  ibr  bread,  told  her  that  her  mother  was  wanting  some  waihing 

me,  and  she  followed  her  home.     The  mother,  not  knowing 

a  a&aid  to  trust  her  with  the  articles  to  be  waabed.     She 

ntyed  so  earnestly  for  iLe  job,  however — su^esting  that  she 

kmight  be  locked  into  a  roqin  until  Bbe  had  completed  it — ^that  it 

Biraa  given  her.  f  ' 

So  she  commenced  life  in  Pbiladelphin.  Ten  years  afterwards 
)  had  accidentally  met  her  there ;  she  recognized  him  imin»- 
'  diately,  recalled  herself  to  his  recollection,  manifested  the  greatest 
joy  at  seeing  him,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  her  hoase,  whidihe 
found  a  handsome  three-story  building,  furnished  really  with  elo- 
gaoce  ;  and  she  pointed  out  to  him,  from  the  window,  three  honses 
in  the  vicinity  that  she  owned  and  rented.  She  showed  great 
anxiety  to  have  lier  children  well  educated,  and  was  employing 
I  best  instructors  for  them  which  she  could  procure  in  Philar 


'  This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  bis  aoli-slavery  scntimentB, 
f  l)y  no  means  favors  the  running  away  of  slaves,  and  thinks  the 
I  Abolitionists  have  done  immense  harm  to  the  cause  they  have  at 
[  heart.  He  wishes  Northerners  would  mind  their  business,  tad 
!  Slavery  alone,  say  but  little  about  it — nothing  in  the 
*  present  condition  of  affairs  at  the  South — and  never  speak  of  it 
Llnit  in  a  kind  and  calm  manner.  He  would  not  think  it  right  to 
f  Mtnm  a  fugitive  slave;  but  he  would  never  assist  one  to  escape^ 
k  He  has  several  times  purchased  slaves,  generally  such  as  his 
iffbboTa  wen  obliged  to  sell,  and  who  would  otherwise  hsvt 


Be  bKS  heretofore  had  eoma  difficulty  m  obUuning  hands  when 
fc  needed  them,  and  has  eufiered  a  good  deitl  from  the  demoral- 
izmg  intlucnce  of  adjacent  slave-lobor,  the  men,  afler  a  few 
moDtbs'  residence,  inclining  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  staves 
with  regard  to  the  amonnt  of  work  they  should  do  in  a  day,  or 
their  careless  mode  of  o[>eratjon-  He  has  had  whit«  and  black 
Virginians,  sometimes  Genuuns,  and  latterly  Irish.  Of  all  these, 
be  bos  found  the  Irish  on  the  whole  the  best.  The  poorest  have 
been  the  nadx-c  white  Virginians ;  next,  the  free  blacks :  and  though 
there  have  been  escoptions,  he  has  not  generally  paid  these  as 
high  as  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  has  thought  them  lesff^ 
worth  tb^  wages  than  any  be  has  had.  At  present,  be  has  twu 
w\Ate  natives  and  two  free  colored  men,  but  both  the  latter  were 
broa^l  Qp  in  his  family,  and  are  worth  twenty  dollars  a  year 
more  than  the  average.  The  free  black,  he  thinks,  is  gcneraUy 
worse  than  the  slave,  and  so  is  the  poor  white  man.  He  also 
employs,  at  present,  four  Irish  hands,  and  is  expecting  two  more 
to  arrive,  who  have  been  recommended  to  him,  and  sent  for  by 
those  h«  bas.  He  pays  the  Irishmen  $120  a  year,  and  boards 
them.  He  bus  hod  them  for  $100  ;  but  these  are  all  excellent  men, 
and  well  worth  their  price.  Tbcy  are  less  given  to  drinking  thaa 
any  tn«D  be  has  ever  had ;  and  one  of  them  first  suggested'  im- 
provoments  to  him  in  his  farm,  that  he  is  now  carrying  ont  with 
pro«pacta  of  considerable  advantage.  Honse'inaids,  Irish  girls, 
b»  pay«  $3  &nd  $6  a  month. 

He  does  not  apprehend  that  iu  futare  he  shall  have  any  diffi- 
mlty  in  obtaining  steady  and  reliable  men,  that  will  accomplish 
mucti  >nor«  work  than  any  slaves.  There  are  some  operations, 
mch  ox  cirting  nnd  spreading  duug,  and  all  work  with  the  fork, 
lyftdOt  or  ahfifol,  at  which  his  Irifihaen  vUl  do,.he  UuiikB,  otw 
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t&7  per  cent  more  in  a  day  than  an;  negroes  he  h&s  ever  known. 
FOn  the  whole,  he  ia  satisfied  that  at  present  free-labor  is  more 
profitable  than  stave-labor,  thongli  his  snccees  ie  not  so  evident 
that  he  wonld  be  willing  to  hare  attention  particularly  called  to 
it.  His  farm,  moreover,  is  now  in  a  transition  state  from  one 
system  of  husbandry  to  another,  and  appearances  are  temporarily 
more  unfavorable  on  that  account. 

The  wages  paid  for  slaves,  when  they  are  hired  for  agrivultoral 

labor,  do  not  differ  at  present,  be  says,  from  those  which  be  pays 

,.  for  his  &ee  laborers.     In  both  cases  the  hiring  party  boards  the 

jorer,  but,  in  addition  to  money  and  board,  the  slave-employer 

9  to  furnish  clothing,  and  is  subject,  without  redress,  to  any 

a  which  may  result  from  the  carelessness  or  malevolence  of 

^'flie  slave.     He  also  has  to  lose  his  time  if  he  is  unwell,  or  when 

torn  any  canse  he  is  absent  or  unable  to  work. 

The  slave,  if  he  is  indisposed  to  work,  and  especially  if  he  ia 
not  treated  well,  or  does  not  like  the  mnsler  who  has  hired  him, 
will  sbam  sickness — even  make  himself  sick  or  lame — thai  he 
need  not  work.  But  a  more  serious  loss  frequently  arises,  when 
the  slave,  thinking  he  is  worked  too  hard,  or  being  angered  by  J>an- 
ishment  or  nnkind  treatment,  "^getting  the  sulks,"  lakes  to  "tiie 
Ewamp,"  and  comes  back  when  he  has  a  mind  to.  Often  thia 
will  not  be  till  the  year  is  up  for  which  he  is  engaged,  when  he 
will  return  to  his  owner,  who,  glad  to  find  his  property  safe,  and 
that  it  has  not  died  in  the  swamp,  or  gone  to  Canada,  forgete  to 
.  {tanish  him,  and  immediately  sends  him  for  onother  year  to  a 
ff  master. 

,  meanwhile,  how  docs   the   negro  support   life   in  lh» 
K#irampT"  I  asked. 


"Ob,  he  i 


'■    sheep  and  pigs  and   calve 


md   fowU 
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tnrkflys ;  Bometunea  they  will  kill  a  small  cow.  We  iiave  often 
seen  the  Grea,  where  tbey  were  cooking  tbero,  through  the  woods, 
IB  the  Bwainp  yonder.  If  it  is  cold,  he  will  crawl  under  a  fodder- 
itsck,  or  go  into  the  cabins  with  some  of  the  other  oegroeB,  and 

the  Bame  way,  you  see,  he  can  get  all  the  com,  or  almost 

lytUng  else  be  waots. 

**He  steals  them  from  his  muster  ?" 
From  any  one ;  frequently  from  me.     I  have  had  i 
sbtep  tAken  by  tliem." 

"  It  is  A  common  thing,  ihen  V 

'"Certainly,  it  is,  very  common,  and  the  loss  is  Bometimea 
[gly  provoking.  One  of  my  neighbors  here  was  going  to 
boLld,  aod  hired  two  mechanics  for  a  year.  Jnstas  he  was  ready 
to  put  his  house  up,  the  two  men,  taking  offense  at  something, 
both  rau  anay,  and  did  not  come  back  at  all,  till  their  year  was 
out.  and  then  their  owner  immediately  hired  them  out  again  to 
another  man." 

These  negroes  "  in  the  swamp,"  he  said,  were  often  hunted 
after,  bnt  it  wa.i  very  difficult  to  find  them,  and,  if  canglit,  they 
Boold  run  again,  and  the  otlief  negroes  would  hide  and  assist 
tbem.  Dogs  to  track  them  he  tad  never  known  to  be  used  in 
Virginia. 


i 

^^  "  It  is  J 

^^Ptoeeding 


BECSEATION   AND  LUXfJlY   AMONG   THE   SLAVES. 

Satukdat,  Dec.  25.  From  Christmas  to  New-Year'a  Vtij, 
VtMtot  the  slaves,  except  house  servants,  enjoy  a  freedom  from 
Iibwj  and  Christmas  is  especially  holiday,  or  Saturnalia,  with 
llms.  The  young  ones  began  last  night  Bring  crackers,  and  I 
in  sot  obtsre  that  they  are  engaged  in  any  other  unaa<na<^^ 
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to-day ;  the  older  ones  are  geoerally  gettiDg  drunk,  and  making 
business  for  the  police.  I  have  seen  large  gangs  coming  in  from 
the  country,  and  these  contrast  much  in  their  general  appearance 
^-ith  the  town  negroes.  The  latter  are  dressed  expensively,  and 
frequently  more  elegantly  than  the  whites.  They  seem  to  be 
spending  money  freely,  and  I  observe  that  they,  and  even  the 
slaves  that  wait  upon  me  at  the  hotel,  often  have  watches,  and 
other  articles  of  value. 

The  slaves  have  a  good  many  ways  of  obtaining  ^'  spending 
money,"  which,  though  In  law  belonging  to  their  owner,  as  the 
property  of  a  son  under  age  does  to  his  father,  they  are  never 
dispossessed  of,  and  use  for  their  own  gratification,  with  even  less 
restraint  than  a  wholesome  regard  for  their  health  and  moral 
condition  may  be  thought  to  require.  A  Eichmond  paper,  com- 
plaining of  the  liberty  allowed  to  slaves  in  this  respect,  as 
calculated  to  foster  an  insubordinate  spirit,  speaks  of  their 
''  champagne  suppers."  The  police  broke  into  a  gambling  cellar  a 
few  nights  since,  and  found  about  twenty  negroes  at ''  high  play," 
with  all  the  usual  accessories  of  a  first-class  "Hell."  It  is 
mentioned  that,  among  the  niuBber  taken  to  the  watch-hous^ 
and  treated  with  lashes  the  next  morning,  there  were  some  who 
had  previously  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  and  others  of 
a  very  elegant  or  foppish  appearance. 

Passing  two  negroes  in  the  street,  I  heard  the  following : 

" Workin'  in  a  tobacco  factory  all  de  year  roun%  an' 

come  Christmas,  only  twenty  dollars!  Workin'  mighty  hard, 
too — up  to  12  o'clock  o'  night  very  often — an'  then  to  hab  a 
nigger  oberseah  I" 

"A  nigger!" 

'^Ye» — d&Va  it,  jer  see.    Wouldn't  care  if  'twamtfor  dat» 
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Nothin'  tmt  »  diit;  ni^etl  orderin'  'round,  jes'  u  if  he  waa  ft 
wile  man !" 

It  is  the  custom  of  tobacco  mana&ctnrers  to  hire  slaves  and  free 
Heroes  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages  per  year.  A  task  of  45  Iba. 
per  day  is  given  them  to  work  up,  and  all  that  they  choose  to  do 
more  than  this  they  are  paid  for — payment  bung  made  once  a 
fortnight;  and  invariably  this  over-wages  b  used  by  the  slave 
for  himself,  and  is  usually  spent  in  drinking,  licenUoosness  and 
gamUing.  The  man  iras  grnmbliog  that  he  had  sav«d  but  1^20 
to  q>end  at  the  holidays.  One  of  the  manuiactuiers  offered  to 
show  me,  by  bis  books,  that  nearly  all  gained  by  overn'ork  $.5  a 
month,  many  $20,  and  some  as  much  as  S28. 

I^;oE^xITY  of  the  seoho. 

SittiDg  with  a  company  of  smokers  last  night,  one  of  tliem,  to 

show  mo  the  manner   in  which   a  slave   of  .iiiy  in^tiuuity  or 

conning  would  mauage  to  avoid  working  for  bis  niastci's  profit, 

narrated  the  following  anecdote.    He  was  executor  of  an  estate  in 

vhich,  among  other  negroes,  there  ivas  one  very  smart  man,  who, 

he  knew  perfectly  well,  ought  to^  earning  for  the  estate  t^loO  a 

year,  and  who  could  do  it  if  he  chose,  yet  whose  wages  for  a  year, 

lieinglet  ontby  the  day  or  jab,  bad  amounted  to  but  §18,  while 

be  bad  paid  for  medical  attendance  upon  him  $-lo.     Having  failed 

in  every  other  way  to  make  him  earn  anything,  he  proposed  tu 

Um  that  be  should  purchase  his  freedom  and  go  to  FhOadclphio, 

*here  he  had  a  brother.     He  told  him  if  ho  would  earn  a  certain 

lua  (8400  I  believe),  and  pay  it  over  to  the  estate  fur  himself, 

he  vould  give  blm  his  free  papers.     The  man  agreed  to  the 

■"ugemeat,  and  by  bis  overwork  in  a  tobacco  factory,  and  some 

HMtanoo  from  hia  &ed  brother,  soon  paid  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
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and  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  met 
him  in  the  street,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  retomed.  '^  Oh,  I 
don't  Kke  dat  Fhiladelphy,  massa;  ant  no  chance  for  colored 
folks  dero ;  spec*  if  I'd  been  a  runaway,  de  wite  folks  dere  take 
care  o'  me  ;  bat  I  couldn't  git  anythin'  to  do,  so  I  jis  borrow  ten 
dollar  of  my  broder,  and  cum  back  to  old  Virginny." 

'*  But  you  know  the  law  forbids  your  return.    I  wonder  that 

you  are  not  afraid  to  be  seen  here ;  I  should  think  Mr. (an 

officer  of  police)  would  take  you  up." 

"  Oh !  I  look  out  for  dat,  Massr,  I  juss  hire  myself  out  to 
Mr. himsell*,  ha !  ha !     He  tink  I  your  boy." 

And  so  it  proved,  the  officer,  thinking  that  he  was  permitted  to 
hire  himself  out,  and  tempted  by  the  low  wages  at  which  he 
offered  himself^  had  neglected  to  ask  for  his  written  permission, 
and  had  engaged  him  for  a  year.  He  still  lived  with  the  officer, 
and  was  an  active,  healthy,  good  servant  to  him. 

QUAUTIES   AS    A   LABOREB. 

A  well-informed  capitalist  and  slave-holder  remarked,  that 
negroes  could  not  be  employed  in  cotton  factories.  I  said  that  I 
understood  they  were  so  in  Cliarleston,  and  some  other  places  at 
the  SoutL 

"  It  may  be  so,  yrf,"  he  answered,  "  but  they  will  have  to  give 
it  up." 

The  reason  was,  he  said,  that  the  negro  could  never  be  trained  \ 
to  exercise  judgment ;  he  cannot  be  made  to  use  his  mind ;  he 
always  depends  on  machinery  doing  its  own  work,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  watch  it.  He  neglects  it  until  something  is  broken  or 
there  is  great  waste.  *'  We  have  tried  reward  and  punishments, 
Ifut  it  makes  do  difference.    It's  his  nature  and  yon  cannot 
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titMBgn  iL  AH  men  are  indoloit  uid  hare  a  disnclinatioD  to 
labor,  bat  this  ia  a  gnat  deal  strongier  ia  the  Afriiam  race  tban  in 
anj  other.  In  wmking  n^gers,  w«  most  always  calculate  that 
thej  will  not  labor  at  all  except  to  arotd  panishment,  and  thej 
will  nerer  do  more  than  jost  enough  to  save  themselres  from 
being  pnnished,  and  no  amount  of  ponisbmeot  will  prerent  tlmr 
working  caielesslj'  and  indifferentlv.  It  almtTs  seems  on  tba 
jdantatioa  as  if  thej  took  pains  to  break  all  the  tools  and  ^>oil 
all  tite  cattle  that  thev  |>0BsiblT  con,  eren  when  they  know  they'll 
be  directly  punished  for  it" 

Am  to  rewards,  be  said,  "  They  only  want  to  support  life,  they 
w3]  not  woA  for  anyttiii^  more ;  and  in  this  country  it  would 
be  bald  to  prevent  their  getting  that."  I  thonght  this  opinion 
of  the  power  of  rewards  was  not  exactly  confirmed  by  the  narra- 
tire  we  had  jnst  heard,  but  I  sud  nothing.  "If  yon  could 
move,"  be  continued,  "  all  the  white  people  from  the  whole  sea- 
board district  of  Virginia  and  give  it  up  to  the  negroes  that  are 
on  it  now,  just  leave  them  to  themselves,  in  ten  years  (amo 
there  wonld  not  be  an  acre  of  land  cultivated,  and  nothing  would 
be  produced,  except  what  grew  Bpontaneonsly." 

The  Hon.  Willonghby  Newton,  by  the  way,  seems  to  think  that 
if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  istrodaction  of  guano,  a  similar  deso- 
Ution  would  have  soon  occurred  without  the  Africanization 
of  (he  country.  He  u  reported  to  have  said : 
r  "I  look  upon  the  introduction  of  guano,  and  the  success 
attending  its  application  to  our  barren  lauds,  in  the  light 
of  a  special  interposiUon  of  Divine  Providence,  to  save  the 
northern  neck  of  Tiiginia  from  reverting  entirely  into  its  former 
We  of  irildemess  and  utter  desolation.  Until  the  discovery 
ft  cnano — ^more  valuable  to  us  than  the  nunea  of  Oalifnnia— 


r  Hm  passage  of  the  train,  trheii  I  reached  tbe  station,  bnt 

It  bad  not  arrived ;  nor  did  it  make  its  appearance  for  a  quarter 

K:4f  an  hoiii  longer;  so  I  had  plenty  of  tine  to  deliver  Tom's 

Pwtie's  message  iiiid  take  leave  of  Jane.    I  am  sorry  to  say  ilie 

appeared  very  indlfteront,  and  seemed  to  think  a  good  deal  more 

of  Tom  than  of  me.     Mr,  W.  had  told  me  that  the  train  would, 

probably,  be  lialf  an  hour  behind  its  advertised  time,  and  that 

I  had  no  need  to  ride  with  haste,  to  reach  it.     I  asked  Col. 

Giilin  if  it  would  be  safe  to  always  calculate  on  the  trun  being 

half  an  hour  late :  be  said  it  would  not;  for,  although  nsaally 

that  much  behind  the  tlme-tJihle,  it  was  sometimes  half  an  hour 

aihead  of  it     So  those,  who  would  be  safe,  had  commonly  to 

WMt  an  hour.     People,  therefore,  who  wished  to  go  not  more 

than  twenty  miles  from  home,  would  find  it  more  convenient, 

and  eqnally  expeditious,  taking  all  things  into  account,  to  go  in 

I  thelc  own  conveyances — there  being  but  few  who  lived  i 

I'tiie  station  that  they  woald  not  have  to  employ  a  horse  i 

rMn'ant  to  get  to  it. 


orae  and     I 


A    FREE-L*BOH  FABll. 

— , .     I  have  been  visiting  a  farm,  cultivated 

Bmtiiely  by  free-labor.     The  proprietor  told  me  that  bo  was  first 

B-^kd  to  disuse  slave-labor,  not  from  any  economical  consideratjons, 

r  bnt  because  he  hod  become  convinced  that  there  was  an  essential 

wrong  in  I  raiding  men  in  forced  servitude  with  any  other  purpose 

than  to  bcneSt  them  alone,  and  because  be  viae  not  willing  to  uUow 

his  own  children  to  be  educated  as  slave -masters.    His  father  had 

been  a  large  slave-holder,  and  he  felt  very  strongly  the  bad  infla- 

)  it  had  had  on  bis  own  character.    He  wished  me  to  be 
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Bftdsfied  that  Jefferson  uttered  a  great  tmtli  nhen  he  nsseited 
that  slATeiy  was  more  pernicious  to  the  wbite  race  than  the  black. 
Althoogfa,  therefore,  a  chief  part  of  his  inberitattoe  had  been  in 
sIatcs,  Ue  had  liberated  them  all. 

Uoit  of  them  had,  by  his  advice,  gone  to  Africa.  These  he  had 
froqaently  heard  from.  Except  a  child  that  bad  been  drowned, 
tbey  were,  at  his  last  account,  all  alive,  in  general  good  health, 
and  Batiafaclorily  prospering.  He  had  lately  reueived  a  letter 
from  one  of  them,  nho  told  him  that  he  was  "trying  to  preach 
tlie  Gospel,"  and  who  had  evidently  greatly  improved,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  since  he  left  here.  With  regard  to 
thoae  going  North,  and  the  common  opinion  that  they  encann- 
teml  macb  miiicry,  and  noald  be  mach  better  off  iiere,  ho  said 
that  it  exUirely  depended  on  the  genera]  character  and  habits  of 
ihe  ituHridaal:  it  was  tme  of  those  nho  were  badly  brought  up, 
^^id  nho  liad  acquired  indolent  and  vicious  habiu,  especially  if 
■'wy  were  drunkards,  but,  if  of  some  intelligeniaand  well-trained, 
ihay  generally  represented  themselves  to  be  successful  and  con- 


d  two  remarkable  cases,  that  had  come  under  his 
n  obserratioD,  of  this  kbd.  One  was  that  of  a  man  who  hod 
U  free,  bnt,  by  some  fraud  and  informality  of  his  papers,  was 
lared.  He  ran  away,  and  aftenvards  negotiated,  by  cot- 
irith  his  master,  and  purchased  his  freedom.  This 
n  be  hxd  accidentally  met,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  a  North- 
1  city;  he  was  engaged  in  profitable  and  increasing  bosiness, 
ad  thowcd  him,  by  his  books,  that  be  was  posHessed  of  properly 
to  the  amonnt  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  was  living  a  great 
<ital  more  comfortably  and  wisely  than  ever  his  old  master  had 
The  odier  case  was  that  of  »  colored  wonuno,  vKO  I1&& 
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^  now   THEY   ARE   FED. 

'/  I  said  I  supposed  that  they  y^ere  mncli  better  off,  more 
Amproved  intellectually,  and  more  kindly  treated  in  Virginia 
/  than  further  South.  He  said  I  was  mistaken  in  both  respects— 
\that  in  Louisiana,  especially,  they  were  more  intelligent,  be- 
cause the  amalgamation  of  the  races  was  much  greater,  and  they 
were  treated  with  more  familiarity  by  the  whites;  besides 
which,  the  laws  of  Louisiana  were  much  more  favorable  to  tbem. 
For  instance,  they  required  the  planter  to  give  slaves  200 
pounds  of  pork  a  year:  and  he  gave  a  very  apt  anecdote, 
showing  the  effect  of  this  law,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
made  it  evident  that  a  Virginian  may  be  accustomed  to  neglect 
providing  sufficient  food  for  his  force,  and  that  they  sometimes 
suffer  greatly  for  want  of  it  I  was  assured,  however,  that 
this  was  very  rare — that,  generally,  tlie  slaves  were  well  pro- 
vided for — always  allowed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  meal,  and, 
generally,  of  pork — ^>vere  permitted  to  raise  pigs  and  poultry, 
and  in  summer  could  always  grow  as  many  vegetables  as  they 
wanted.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  they  frequently 
neglect  to  provide  for  themselves  in  this  way,  and  live  mainly 
on  meal  and  bacon.  If  a  man  does  not  provide  well  for  bis 
slaves,  it  soon  becomes  known,  ho  gets  the  name  of  a  *'  nigger 
killer,"  and  loses  the  respect  of  the  community^ 

The  general  allowance  of  food  was  thought  to  be  a  peck  and 
a  half  of  meal,  and  three  pounds  of  bacon  a  week.  This,  it  was 
observed,  is  as  much  meal  as  they  can  eat,  but  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  more  bacon ;  sometimes  they  receive  four  poonds,. 
but  it  is  oftener  that  they  get  less  than  three.  It  is  distributed 
to  them  on  Saturday  nights ;  or,  on  the  better  managed  planta- 
tion£^  sometimeB,  on  Wednesday,  to  prevent  their  using  it  ex- 


iffagantly,  or  Belling  it  fur  whisky  on  Sunikv.  This  distriba- 
s  cftlled  the  "drawing,''  and  ts  made  by  the  overseer  to  all 
the  heads  of  farailies  or  single  negroes.  Except  on  the  Bm^liest 
plontAtionfl,  where  the  cooking  is  done  in  Lhe  house  of  the 
proprietor,  there  is  a  cook-house,  famisbed  with  a  large  (top- 
per for  lioiling,  and  an  oven.  Every  night  the  negroes  toko 
their  ""mess,"  for  the  next  day's  breakfast  and  dinner,  to  the 
cook,  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  day.  Custom  varies  as  to 
the  time  it  is  served  out  to  them;  sometimes  at  morning  and 
noon,  at  other  times  at  noon  and  night  Each  negro  marks 
iua  meal  by  cuts,  so  that  be  sbatl  know  it  from  the  rest,  and 
they  observe  each  other's  rights  with  regard  to  this,  pnnctili- 
oialy. 

After  breakiafit  has  been  eaten  early  in  the  cabinn,  at  sanriae 
era  little  before  in  winter,  and  perhaps  a  little  lat«r  in  anramer, 
J  go  to  the  field.  At  noon  dinner  is  brought  to  them,  and, 
a  the  work  presses,  they  arc  allowed  tuo  hours'  resL  Very 
iclnally  at  sunset  they  slop  work  and  are  ut  liberty,  except 
A  a  Bqnad  is  detached  once  a  week  for  shelling  com.  to  go  to 
p  mill  fur  the  next  week's  drawing  of  meal.  Thus  they  work 
E^  Aeld  about  eleven  hoars  a  day  on  an  average.  Hetuming 
■  the  cabins,  wood  *'  ought  to  have  been"  carted  for  tliem ;  but 
■  !t  has  not  been,  tbey  then  go  to  the  woods  and  ''  tote"  it  home 
for  themselves.  Tbey  then  make  a  fire — a  big,  blading  (ire  at 
Ibis  season,  for  the  supply  of  fuel  is  unlimited — and  cook  their 
D  supper,  which  will  be  a  bit  of  bacon  fried,  often  witJi  eggs, 
D-bread  baked  in  the  spider  after  the  bacon,  to  absorb  the  fat, 

rliapB  some  sweet  potatoes  TOitsted  in  the  asbes.     Iroms- 
after  sapper  ihey  go  to  sleep,  often  lying  on  tlie  floor  or 
loh  in  preference  to  a  bed.    About  two  o'dock  they  veiy 
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generoll;  rouse  up  and  cook  and  oat,  or  eat  cold,  whnt  thej  call 
their  "moniui'  bit;"  tlteu  sleep  again  till  breakfast. 

I  think  the  slaves  geperally  (no  one  denies  thul  there  are 
exoeptions)  have  plenty  to  cat;  probably  are  fed  better  tlian 
the  proletarian  class  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I  think 
that  ihey  generally  savQ  from  their  ration  of  meaL  2Uy  in- 
formant said  that  commonly  us  mach  aa  five  bushels  of  meal  wu 
Bit  to  town  by  his  hands  every  week,  to  be  Bolil  for  them, 
^on  iniiniry,  he  almost  always  found  tliat  it  belonged  to 
aly  two  or  three  individuals,  who  had  traded  for  it  with  the 
It;  he  added,  tliat  too  often  tlie  csehange  was  for  whisky, 
Wuch,  against  his  rules,  they  obtained  of  some  rascally  white 
the  neighborhood,  and  kept  concealed.  They  were  very 
mi  of  whisky,  and  sometimes  mach  injured  themselves  with 


b  To  show  me  how  well  they  were  supplied  with  eggs,  he  said  that 
le  a  vessel  came  to  anchor,  becalmed,  off  his  place,  and  the  cap- 
to  him  and  asked  leave  to  purchase  some  eggs  of  his 
people.  He  gave  him  permission,  and  called  the  cook  to  collect 
them  for  bim.  The  cook  asked  how  many  she  shonld  bring. 
f.  Oh,  all  you  can  get,"  be  answereil — and  she  returned  after 
|.  timB,  wilh  several  boys  assisting  her,  bringing  nearly  two 
hels,  all  the  property  of  the  slaves,  and  which  tliey  werO 
lilling  to  sell  at  four  cents  a  dozen. 

iQ  of  tbe  smokers  explained  to  me  th.it  it  is  very  bad  economy, 

lot  to  allow  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  '^  a  man*a  force." 

Sie  negroes  are  fond  of  good  living,  and,  if  not  well  provided 

know   how    to    provide  for   themselves.     It  ts,  also,  but 

abnple  policy  to  have  them  well  lodged  and  clothed.     If  they 

do  not  bare  comfortable  cabins  and  sufficient  clothing,  tbej 


I 


tftke  cold,  ftod  be  laid  up.     He  lost  a  very  vnluable  negio, 
from  having  neglected  to  proride  him  with  shoes.  ^^ 


The  Iioosea  of  the  slaves  aii?  uEu.iIly  log-cabins,  of  varioas  ^ 

degrees  of  comfort  and  coramotlionsneBS,     At  one  end  there  is 

a  great   open  fire-place,  which  is  exterior  to  the  wall  of  the 

house,  being  nuLde  of  cUy   in  an  indostire,  abont  eight  feet 

■<^uare  and  high,  of  logs.     The  chitoney  ie  sometiiueB  of  brick, 

I  more  commonly  of  latJi  or  split  sticks,  laid  op  like  log-wort 

i  plastered  with  mud.     They  enjoy  greiit  roaring  lirea,  and, 

I  fuel  is  pitch  pine,  the  cabin,  at  night  when  the 

door  is  opeti,  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  like  a  fierce  furnace. 

The  ehimacys  often  catch  fire,  and  the  cabin  is  destroyed.     Very 

-     little  precaution  can  be  taken  against  this   daugcr.*      Several 

^■jAbu   &re    placed  near   together,  and   they  are   called    "the 

Bl|l>r1en."     On  a  plantation  of  moderate  size  there  will  be  bat 

DM  "quarters."      The  situation  chosen  for  it  has  reference  to 

convcoience  of  oblaicing  water  from  springs  and  fuel  from  the     • 

woodi.      On  some  of  the  Jamep  River   plantations   there  are 

larger  booses,  boarded  and  made  ornamental.     In  these,  eight 

&tiuDes,    each    having  a   distinct   sleeping-room   and    lock-up 


i 

CoLl 


I'Aa  I)iii*sio<rs  NeoRD. — In  LaSajetto,  Mist.,  n  fun  dnya  ago,  a  negra, 
wilb  hii  wife  ud  tlirco  cluldrcD,  occnpiod  a  hut  upan  Iho  plknlallon  of 
I  verymiieh  onaoved  by  Hem.  Beiloving  llist  Ibey  congr*- 
ftlnA  la  gnat  nnmben  heneUh  the  houeo,  be  reaolved  lu  destroy  tliani  by  Bre  i 
■lul  M«inliiigly.  one  nigbl  wben  hii  tamily  wore  uleop,  he  raiaod  a  plank  in 
Uiv  floor  i*t  Uie  ivbiDt  and.  procanng  itn  armful  of  Bbuckn,  acftKared  Ihein  en 
(he  cnmad  bwwsib,  and  tiehUnl  Ihcoi.  The  conteqniqice  wu,  Ibat  the  cnbla 
*M  coMiinied,  and  Ibo  whole  famjlr,  wilh  the  picoptloa  of  the  roan  who 
Ughtad  Ui*  flf*,  «■•  bamtNl  to  death." — Jminnd  e^  Covmtret, 
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closets,  and  every  two  having  a  common  kitchen  or  living-room* 
are  accommodated. 

CLOTHING. 

As  to  the  clothing  of  the  slaves  on  the  plantations,  they  are 
said  to  be  usually  furnished  by  their  owners  or  masters,  ^very 
year,  each  with  a  coat  and  trousers,  of  a  coarse  woolen  or 
woolen  and  cotton  stuff  (mostly  made,  especially  for  this  purpose, 
in  Providence,  K.  L),  for  Winter,  trousers  of  cotton  osnaborghs 
for  Summer,  sometimes  with  a  jacket  also  of  the  same;  two 
pairs  of  strong  shoes,  or  one  pair  of  strong  boots  and  one  of 
lighter  shoes  for  har\'est ;  three  shirts ;  one  blanket,  and  one 
felt  hat 

The  women  have  two  dresses  of  striped  cotton,  three 
shifts,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  etc.  The  women  lying-in  are  kept  at 
knitting  short  sacks,  from  cotton  which,  in  Southern  Virginia, 
is  usually  raised,  for  this  purpose,  on  the  farm,  and  these  are 
also  given  to  the  negroes.  They  also  purchase  clothing  for 
themselves,  and,  I  notice  especially,  are  well  supplied  with  hand- 
kerchiefs which  the  men  frequently,  and  the  women  nearly  al- 
ways, wear  on  their  heads.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they 
usually  look  very  smart,  but  when  at  work,  very  ragged 
and  slovenly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  bar-room  session,  some  time  after 
midnight,  as  we  were  retiring  to  our  rooms,  our  progress 
up  stairs  and  along  the  corridors  was  several  times  impeded,  by 
negroes  lying  fast  asleep,  in  their  usual  clothes  only,  upon  the 
floor.  I  asked  why  they  were  not  abed,  and  was  answered  by 
a  gentleman,  that  negroes  never  wanted  to  go  to  bed;  they 
alwAjrs  preferred  to  sleep  upon  the  floor. 
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FRATESNITT. 

As  I  WIS  walking  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  this  morning, 
I  ttw  Bqnads  of  negro  and  white  boys  together,  pitching  pennies 
and  firing  crackers  in  complete  fraternization.  The  white  boys 
mimfested  no  snperiority,  or  assumption  of  it,  over  the  dark 
ones. 

An  old,  palsied  negro-woman,  very  thinly  and  very  raggedly 
dad,  met  me  and  spoke  to  me.  I  could  not,  from  the  trembling 
iseoherency  of  her  voice,  understand  what  she  said,  but  she  was 
endendy  begging,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  pitiable  object  of 
charity  at  the  North.  She  was,  perhaps,  a  free  person,  with  no 
master  and  no  system  to  provide  for  her. 

I  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  two  or  three  young  white 
women  smoking  tobacco  in  clay  pipes.  'From  their  manner  it 
was  eridently  a  well-formed  habit,  and  one  which  they  did 
sot  saspect  there  was  occasion  for  them  to  pracfice  clandestinely, 
or  be  ashamed  oL^ 

BEUGIOUS   CONDITION. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  slaves, 
I  cannot,  either  from  what  I  observe,  or  from  what  is  told  me, 
consider  it  in   any  way  gratifying.     They   are   forbidden   by 
law  to  meet  together  for  worship,  or  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
improvement.     In  the  cities,  there  are  churches  especially  for 
them,  in  which  the  exercises  are  conducted  by  white  clergymen. 
In  the  country,  there  is  usually  a  service,  after  that  for  the  whites 
especially,  in  all  the  churches,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  very 
thickly  scattered.     In  one  parish,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, I  was  told  that  the  colored  congregation  in  tlie  afternoon 
ii  much,  smaller  than  that  of  the  whites  in  the  morning ;  and.  it 


^^ku  tliought  not  more  than  ono-fillb  of  the  negroes  living  within 
^^Hi.'Convemeul  distance  ^rere  in  tlie  huhit  of  attending  it;  and  of 
^^^Bne  many  came  Ute,  .and  man}-  more  slept  tkrough  the  greater 
^l^t  of  Uie  service. 

^^^  A  goodly  proportion  of  tbcm,  I  am  told,  "profesB  religion," 
and  are  reueivcd  into  ibe  felloivship  of  the  churches  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  of  the  griinltr  part  even  of  these,  that  Ihcir  idea  of  reli- 
^on,  and  the  standard  of  morality  which  they  deem  consistent 
with  a  "  profeseion  "  of  it,  is  very  degraded.    That  lliey  are  sub- 

»ject  ta  intense  exdtements,  often  really  maniacal,  which  they 
^eouBider  to  be  roligiuus,  is  true ;  but  as  these  are  doBcribed,  1 
BBnnot  Bee  that  they  indicate  anything  but  a  miserable  Bjstcm 
ot  superstition,  the  more  painful  that  it  employs  some  forme  and 
words  ordinarily  conne(!led  witJi  true  ChriBtianily, 

A  Vixgiuia  correspondent  of  the  A',  J'.  I'imcs,  writing  upon  the 
general  religions  condition  of  the  State,  and  of  the  com{>arative 
Btiength  and  usefuiness  of  the  different  churches,  says: 

The  Baptists  also  number  (in  Eastern  Vurginin)  44,000  colurpd 
imbers.    Thia  makes  a  gruat  differoncc.    Nfgrues  juin  tlie  church 
leifaaps  in  a  great  miyarity  of  oases — with  no  ideas  ot  niligion.    I 
iTo  but  little  ooufidenco  in  their  religious  profossions.     Many  of 
them  I  hope  lire  very  pious;  but  many  of  tiicm  are  groat  BConndrelg — 
peihapB  the  great  majority  of  (hem — regardli'sa  of  their  church  pro- 
fession OS  a  rule  of  comluct.     Tb<?y  aro  often  baptised  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  Bnptiit  Church  (so  exemplary  in  so  much)  is  to 
bhune,  I  fear,  in  the  ready  admission  it  gives  to  the  negroes. 

The  Baptist  Church  gonerally  gets  the  negroes — where  there  are 

Baptists,  tlio  Mifthodist    Immeriion  strikes  their  fancy.    It  id  a 

^  overt  act.  that  their  imagination  con  take  hcltl  of.     Tha 

ly  mj-sticelly  impresses  tbcm,  as  the  coremeniea  of  Romon- 

'Itm  affect  t1>i>  devotees  of  that  connection.     They  come  up  out  of 

fto  water,  and  believe  they  see  'the  Lord.'     In  their  religion. 

negroes  ore  oxocssirely  superstitious.     They  hara  nil  aorta  of 
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i  BDJOf  Uie  most  ironderfnl  revelatiunH.  Vmoai 
of  thiB  mpprnatural  ore  of  night]}'  occurrence,  and  the  moat  nbEiiid 
circomftAiu'es  arc  iarested  n-iih  sumo  tporvelaua  significance.  I 
bnT«  be«rd  that  the  great  ordeal,  in  their  estimation,  a  *icekfrT' 
Iioii  to  pus,  Kas  being  held  over  the  infernal  fianut  by  a  thread  or 
If  the  thread  does  not   break,  tlio  EUspendee  is  '  in  tho 


^It  U  proper,  therefore,  I  think,  lo  consider  tliis  cirenmstaiiee,  in 
■liliwlililj,  Uie  strength  of  a  Chnrch,  whose  communicants  emhrncc 
Kwli  a  number  of  negroes.  Of  the  Methodic t.s,  in  Etvsti^m  Virginia, 
-  ute  iii  or  ECTcn  thousand  are  colored." 

1  This  condition  of  the  sUves  is  duI  neccHsarily  a  repruadi  to 

k  Uiow  vbosv  dutv  it  more  particularly  is  to  instruct  and  preach 
^  tlia  Inie  Ooapel  to  tUem.  It  is,  in  a,  great  degree,  u  necessary 
^^VlVall  of  the  cirvomBtanecB  of  llieir  esiBteuce.  The  posseiistoR 
^^■[(ulatniTy  power  has  always,  the  norld  over,  tended  irresistibly 
^P^to  dcitroy  humane  senEibility,  EaagDaoimity,  and  truth.  Lootc 
*t  tba  tovereigns  of  Europe  in  our  day.  Tliera  i§  not  ono, 
t>KiDg  sovereign  power,  that  would  not,  over  and  over  again,  for 
utt  of  which  he  is  notoriously  luul  iiudenlithly  guilty,  ondur  our 
Wpti,  be  confined  with  the  most  depraved  of  criminals.  It  is,  I 
UTeoo  doubt,  utterly  impossible,  except  as  a  eamel  shall  enter 
li" eye uf  »  needle,  for  a  man  to  have  tho  will  of  otherB  habitually 
oudn  liit  conti'ol,  without  its  impairing  his  sense  of  juetice,  his 
pwer  of  sympathy,  his  respect  for  manhood,  and  hia  worshipful 
W  of  the  InfiniU  Father. 

B«t  it  is  much  more  evident  that  involuntary  subjecUon 
dinctly  tends  to  turpitude  and  demoralization.  Triic-,  it  may 
tai  also  to  the  encouragement  of  some  beautiful  traits,  to 
BMlmass,  humility,  and  a  kind  of  generosity  and  uuselfishncsK. 
Bot  where  bu  it  not  ever  been  accompanied  by  the  \ofsa  of  liis 
t  nitiWB  of  Dunhood,  especially  of  the  noblest,  tb«  motl 
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eBamtial  of  all,  that  without  which  all  otliers  avail  nothing  for 
good:  Tbcth.  '  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Irish*  No  one 
can  rely  on  them — ihcy  cannot  rely  on  one  another.  Though 
eensitive  to  dnty,  and  in  their  way  conscientious,  they  abaoltilely 
ore  Dot  able  to  c«mprehend  a  rule,  n  law ;  and  that  a  man  c&n 
be  fixed  by  his  promige  they  have  never  thought  A  promise 
with  them  signifiea  mer^y  an  expressed  intention.  Irishmen  tbst 
have  long  associated  with  us,  we  can  depend  on,  for  we  hnra 
their  confidence ;  but  to  a  stranger  still,  their  word  is  not  wordi 
a  farthing.  They  are  inveterate  falsifiers,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  no  man  can  want  information  of  them  but  for  his  own 
good,  and  that  good  can  only  exist  to  their  injury.  What  ia  the 
Cause  of  this?  their  religion? — that  lo  which  it  is  attributed  in 
their  religion  is  the  effect  of  it,  more  than  the  cause.  It  is  die 
Bntijection  of  generations  of  this  people  to  the  will  of  landlovcls, 
corrupted  to  fiendish  insensibility  by  the  long  continued  posses- 
sion  of  nearly  arbitrary  power.  The  caiiacity  of  mind  for  trutli 
and  reliance  has  been  all  but  lost,  by  generations  of  unjust  sub- 
jection. 

It  is  the  same- — only  in  some  respects  better,  and  some  fitr 
worse — even  already,  with  the  African  slave  of  the  Soutli, 
Every  Virginian  acknowledges  it.  Religion,  to  call  that  by  the 
name  which  they  do,  has  become  subject  to  it.  "They  will  lie 
in  their  very  prayers  to  God." 

I  find  illustrations  of  the  trouble  that  this  vice  occasionB 
on  every  hand  here.  I  just  Leai'il  this,  for  instance,  from  a  lady. 
A  hotuse-mud,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  espedallj 
devout,  was  suspected  by  ber  mistress  of  having  stolen  from  her 
bureau  several  trinkets.  She  wan  charged  witli  the  theft,  and 
rodferoasly  denied  it.     tihe  was  watched,  and  the  ortjales  dis- 
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ooTered  openly  displaced  on  her  person  as  skc  went  to  cburcb. 
She  still,  ou  her  retarn,  denied  having  them — was  Searched,  and 
they  were  fonnd  in  ber  pockets.  "When  reproached  by  her 
miatresB,  and  lectured  on  the  wickedness  of  lying  aud  stealing, 
sbe  replied  with  the  confident  air  of  knowing  the  groand  she 
stood  upon,  "  Law,  mam,  don't  say  I's  wi^^ked  ;  ole  Aunt  Ann 
says  it  oUers  right  for  us  poor  colored  people  to  'popiato  whnt- 
cm  of  ds  wite  folk's  blessina  de  Lord  pute  in  our  way."  Uld 
Aoot  Ann  was  a  sort  of  mother  in  tbe  colored  Israel  of  the 
towo. 

It  is  told  me  as  a  singular  fact,  that  everywhere  on  the  planta- 
tions, the  agrarian  notion  has  become  a  Used  point  of  the  negro 
tysleia  of  elliics:  that  tljo  result  of  labor  belongs  of  right  to  the 
bbom,  and  on  this  groand,  even  the  religious  feel  justilied  in 
using  "Maasa's"  property  for  tlieir  own  temporal  benefit     This 
they  term  "  taking,"  and  it  is  never  admitted  to  be  a  reproach  to 
1  iBUi  among  them  that  he  is  charged  with  it,  though  "  steal- 
'«;,"  or  taking  from  another  than  Ibcir  master,  and  particularly 
torn  uae  oootlier,  is  so.    They  almost  universally  pilfer  from  the 
luMuehold  stores  when  they  have  a  safe  opportunity.     Thieving, 
bjr  the  way,  is  not  a  national  vice  of  Iho  Irish,  liecause  tlie 
•Ipoittuude-s  and  temptations  for  it  have  been  too  small  to  have 
liAbiU 
JeSenion  says  of  the  slaves : 

"Whether  further  obsetration  will  or  will  nut  verify  the  conjoe-  '■. 
tBA  tbat  nature  has  been  loss  bountiful  to  tliem  in  the  endowments 
of  Ibn  bend,  1  believe  that  in  those  of  the  heart  she  will  have  dono 
llwai  jiutice.  That  disposition  to  theft,  with  which  they  have  been 
bfisdtu],  niuil  be  ascribed  t/i  their  situation,  ruid  not  to  nay  dcpra- 
riiy  of  the  moral  sonee.  The  man  in  whoso  favor  no  laws  of  pvo- 
pvty  eiiat,  probably  feols  himself  less  bound  to  lespaot  thoM  maile 
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in  fiiTOT  of  others.     When  arguing  for  ourtclvcs,  we  lay  it  d«wn  ■ 
fottdomentol.  that  laws,  to  be  just,  most  give  a  reciprocatioD  of  li^tl 
thttt  without  thU,  they  are  mere  arbitrorj  rules,  founded  in  force, 
and  not  in  conscience,  and  it  is  a  problem  vrliich  I  g^ve  tn  the  master 
to  aolve,  irhether  the  religious  prvcepta  ngninst  the  vtultttion  of  pro- 
perty were  not  framed  for  him  as  well  aa  his  slave  ?  and  whotLer  ibo 
slave  may  not  aa  jusdiiably  tuko  ii  little  from  ono  who  has  taken  bU 
from  hien,  as  ho  may  slay  oiio  who  would  slay  him  ?    That  a  change 
of  tho  relations  in  which  a  nmn  is  placed  should  change  hia  ideas  of 
^^Uiorol  right  and  wrong,  is  neither  new,  nor  peculiar  to  the  color  of 
^Hkba  blacks.     Homer  ti'lls  us  it  was  so,  2,600  years  ago  : 
^^F  ■■  ■  Jore  Siwi  it  certain,  that  whatever  dny 

^^"  Uik™  man  a  slave,  lakw  hair  his  worth  nwiij'.'" 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  most  careful  kind  of 
preaching,  oidiuarily  addressed  hy  ihc  white  clergy  lo  the  bl«c)c 
alieep  of  tlieir  flocks.  It  is  by  Bishop  Meade,  of  tlio  Churcli 
of  England  in  Virginia,  and  is  copied  from  a  published  Tolume 
of  Bermons,  recomioenUed  by  him  to  masters  and  mistresses  of 
tiia  diocese,  for  use  in  their  IiouseLolds. 

"  And  think  within  yourselves  whut  a  Irrnble  thing  it  would  be, 

after  all  your  labors  and  sufferings  in  this  life,  to  be  turned  into  hell 

in  the  next  life,  and,  after  wearing  out  your  bodies  in  service  here, 

to  go  into  a  far  worse  slavery  when  this  is  over,  and  your  poor  sonls 

^^^10  delivered  over  into  the  possession  of  the  devil,  to  become  hia 

^^Bkves  forever  iu  hell,  without  any  hope  of  ever  getting  free  &om 

^^H!     If,  therefore,  you  woidd  be  God's  freemen  in  lieovcn.  you  mtut 

^^■ibive  to  bo  good,  and  serve  him  here  on  earth.     Your  bodiea,  jon 

^^^nwir,  are  not  your  own ;  they  are  at  the  disposal  of  thoac  you  belong 

^^^b;  bnt  your  precious  souls  are  still  your  own,  which  nothing  oou 

^^Bl^e  from  you.  If  it  bo  not  your  own  fault.     Consider  well,  then, 

^^''ttnt,  if  you  lose  your  sonls  by  leadinj^  idle,  wicked  lives  here,  yoB 

have  got  notliing  by  (^  in  this  world,  and  you  have  lost  your  all  to 

the  next.     For  your  idleness  and   wickedness  oro  generally  found 

oat,  and  your  bodies  suffer  for  it  here ;'  and  what  is  for  worao,  if 

^Htou  do  not  ropotit  and  amend,  your  unhappy  souls  will  suffer  fbl  tt 
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••  Utyiag  thas  Bhuwn  yoa  tbo  ciuei  dulica  you  ovre  to  your  great 
MnstL-t  in  beavea.  I  now  coitio  to  Uy  bi^uro  you  the  duties  you  owe 
to  your  nutslers  tuii]  uiistresaeB  boco  upoi^cartli.  And  for  this  yoa 
iiKTo  one  gcMicrftl  rulci  that  yon  ought  nlwuys  to  coiry  in  your  miodB  i 
nnd  that  is  to  do  nil  Eervico  for  thom  as  if  you  did  it  fur  God  bimsdf. 
Poor  creatures  1  yon  Utile  con^der,  when  you  ure  idlo  and  neg- 
'ul  of  your  masters'  buMoens,  whon  you  stcnl,  and  woate.  and 
any  of  their  Eubstanco.  when  yoa  arc  eaucy  nnd  impudent,  when 
■r«  telliug  them  lies  and  deceiving  tboiu,  or  when  you  prove 
ittibbom  and  sullen,  and  tilll  not  do  the  work  you  are  set  about 
without  etripcs  and  leiation, — yoD  do  not  coniiider,  I  say,  that  what 
faults  you  ore  guilty  of  towards  your  masters  and  miHtn^eses  are 
faults  dono  against  God  himself,  who  bath  ect  your  masters  and 
mL*tre»ses  over  you  in  hjs  own  steod,  and  expects  that  you  would 
do  foi  them  jnst  as  you  would  do  for  him.  And  pray  do  not  tlunk 
tbat  I  want  to  deceive  yon  when  1  tell  you  that  your  masters  ftod 
mistresses  are  God's  overseers,  and  thut,  if  you  ore  faulty  towards 
ihcm,  God  himself  will  punish  you  severely  for  it  in  the  neit  world, 
uulrss  you  repent  of  it,  and  strive  to  make  amends  by  your  f^th- 
fulnesf  and  diligence  for  the  lime 
!' claicj  the  same. 

"And  in  the  first  place,  you  ai 
;  uar  nuuters  in  all  ibings.  *  * 
(«iimiaBded  to  *eiborl  servants  < 
■Mitns.  and  to  please  them  well  i 
vr  gainsay ing.'     ' 


r  God  himself  hath 

to  be  obedient  and  subject  to 
■  And  Cliristian  ministers  are 
be  obedient  unto  their  own 
all  things,  not  answering  them 
Yon  are  to  be  faithful  and  honest 
tojrovr  masters  and  mistresses,  not  purluiningor  wasting  their  goods 
R  lab■taIl<^e,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity  in  all  things.  ■  •  • 
Do  not  your  mastera,  under  God,  provide  for  you  >  And  how  shall 
ttaj  be  nUe  to  do  this,  to  feed  and  to  clothe  you,  unless  you  take 
iaunt  core  of  everything  that  belongs  to  thein  1  Kemember  that 
Bod  requires  this  of  yon ;  and  if  you  aro  not  afraid  of  sufi'ering  for 
il  hno,  yon  cannot  e^opo  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God,  who  will 
]a^  between  you  and  your  masters,  and  make  you  pay  severely, 
h  tte  Halt  world,  for  ail  the  injuslico  you  do  them  here.  Aud 
Ihoq^  you  could  manage  so  cunningly  as  to  escape  the  eyes  and 
biBde  of  man,  yet  think  wliot  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the 
kind*  of  the  living  Qod.  who  is  able  to  cost  both  soul  and  body  into 


That  wicked  hislorian,  Volney,  "shows  np"  thia  sort  (rf 
preaching,  in  the  following  suppositionB  debate,  which,  no  doubt) 
haa  often  been  realised  in  the  minds  of  the  sUtcs: 


"  Then  the  Spiritual  Gtwemors  aaiti :  '  Tlicrc  iii  no  other  way.  Al 
the  People  is  Eaperstilioiia,  it  is  neeesssry  to  frighten  them  bj  tiis 
I    nune  of  6od  and  Religion.'     So  thej  said : 

r  dear  brothcis — our  children !     God  has  appointed  OS  to 
}  govern  you.' 

"S,    'Show  us  your  heavenly  aulhority.' 

"JIf. 'You  must  have  fiuth:  Reason  deceivea.' 

"  S.   '  Do  you  rule  us  without  Reason  V 

"M.  'God  wishes  Peace:  Religion  prescribes  Obedience.' 

"  S.  '  Pence  Bupposes  Justice :  Obedience  wishes  to  know  the 
Law,' 

"  M.  '  One  is  here  below  only  to  snffor.' 

"  S.    '  Show  us  an  ciiunple  '.' 

"  M.  '  Do  you  wish  to  hve  without  God  and  wilhout  Kings  T 

"  S.    '  We  would  live  without  Tyrants.' " 

[My  annt,  who,  on  account  of  my  habitual  carelessness — "not 
to  suggest  occasional  approach  to  something  like  vulgarity" — of 
style,  is  good  enough  to  assist  me  in  reading  proofs,  thinks  that 
I  ought  not  to  make  nse  of  a  quotation  from  this  heterodox 
hlBtorian,  without  a  clearer  indication  of  my  own  opinions. 
The  Episcopalians,  in  the  words  of  a  certain  un-eminent  Soatb- 
ten  divine,  "are  a  high-sallin'  set,"  and  easily  offended,  and  Tit 
Churehman,  she  thinks,  will  be  sure  to  suggest  doubts  of  iny 
rigid  orthodoxy.] 

A  great  many  had  things  have  been  furnished  with  props  ont 
of  Scripture,  by  bad  men,  and  a  great  many  more  by  mistakes 
men,  and  the  venerable  Virginia  prelate  is  not  infallible.  Exactly 
what  such  passages  aa  he  quotes  were  intended  to-  teach,  it  is 
&r  me  to  define  and  limit ;  hut  that  they  were  meant  to 
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eneonrage  any  men,  immortat  and  accountable,  under  all  circum- 
stances and  forever,  to  submit,    in  acquiescent  stupefacdoa,  to 
Slarery,  I  venture  to  discredit.     Eecanse  it  is  contrary  to  nalnra 
uid  lo  common  sense,  and  I  ttiink  it  takes  a  more  liair-splittiog 
mind,  than  negroes  are  ^nerally  endowed  with,  to  think  othentise. 
Because  it  Eeem5  to  me  that,  to  do  eo,  it  is  necessary  that  a  man 
■boald  acquire  a  more  debased  conditiun  of  Houl  than  to  be  a  schis- 
malic,  a  fanatic,  or  a  mnrderer.    Suppose  the  bishop  bad  been  con- 
Eigned  to  my  cell  at  Gadsby'B,  and  bud  found  it  not  only  wanting 
io  comfort,  bnt  pOEsesaed  by  vermis,  and  stenches,  and  damp,  and 
Hr.  Dexter  bad  been  ready  with  1   Tim.  vi.,  8,  and  ordered 
iiim,  on  the  strength  of  it,  to  shot  np  and  go  to  bed,  when  be 
mildlv'  objected  to  the  arrangements,  would  bo  have  meekly 
■'■signed  iumself  to  certain  bronchitis,  and  a  probability  of  acute 
i.iiyngitis  and    speedy  transfer    to  the   eternal  mansions  1      I 
ntpwt  him  too  much  U.i  believe  it.     The  relation  between  an 
li^Ottiir  and  one  who  carelessly  and  slothfully  allows  himself 
Is  bt  impOMd  upon,  is  tbe  same  as  that  between  a  thief  and  a 
nceircT  (if  stolen  goods.     Indolent  acquiescence  in  that  which 
u  rajntt  and  hannfnl  to  us,  is  as  wrong  as  a  revengeful  or  an 
■infoigiving  spirit;  and  if  the  Apostles  bad  had  to  travel  by  our 
tilt-roads,  and  rest  at  our  hotels,  and  employ  our  hnekney- 
cwdnnen,  I  believe  they  would  bave  said  so  in  so  many  words. 
tnahop  seems  to  me  to  teach,  by  implication,  the  doctrine 
Divine  Eight  of  Kings :  for  what  else,  except  in  name,  in 
1  divine  right  of  oversight  with  which  he  invests  the  slave's 
for  disloyalty  to  which  he  threatons  corresponding 
>«tenutl?     In  doing  so,  is  be  not  disloyal  and  rebellious 
)*ereign,  "  the  Good  People  of  Virginia,"  for  their 
[it  baaed  in  treason,  and  In  denial  of  lius  divine  rig^ 
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of  government  of  one  man  over  another?  If  tbe  bishop  does 
not  repent,  whete  doea  iie  expect  to  go  to  T 

Mf  aunt  thinks  that,  before  I  venture  to  object  to  the  preach- 
ing of  a  bishop,  I  should  be  ready  to  sn,y  what  ehould  be 
preached  to  sUves,  while  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  in 
Slarery  continues.  I  don't  admit  this ;  yet  I  may  say,  in 
genera!,  that  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  encouragement  to 
them,  to  so  conduct  and  train  thcmselveB  that  this  necessity 
should  be  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  the  Gupposition 
being    always  maioloined,    that   this  necessity    rested    on   the 

traordinary  stupidity  and  vicious  proclivities   of  the  slaves 

lemselves,  and  would  be  happily  removed  by  their  enlighten* 
moDt  and  growth  in  grace. 

What  says  the  learned  and  pious  father  Gregory,  bishop 
of  (he  sixth  century  of  Christianity? 

Qllnnm  rrbftnptor  noQlcr,  tolins  touliilor  trcalnra,  ah 
\\oz  tirofitialus  l)i)miinam  uoluirrit  tarncm  aseumere,  nt 
oitiinitalis  encc  gratia,  Diruplo  quo  Icncbamut  caiiliui  vin- 
cnlo.  Qcrijitalis,  ^cisliiice  nos  rcstitncni  libcctalt  enlnbrilct 
agilnr  ei  liomincs  qiios  ab  inilip  nolura  libcroQ  prolnlil.  el 
jns  gcnlium  jngo  Qiibatilnit  scrDitatiQ.  in  ta  qua  nati  sunt, 
mannmiiuntis  bcncficit.  libcrtalc  rciibonltir. 

Uccrel.  Gral.  P.  II.  CauA  XII.  Quttsl.  2* 

I   bad   an    idea    chat   a   good  deal   wan  done,   with    Boma 

reference  to  the  future  freedom  of  the  slaves ;  hut  I  can't  hur 

t  Bach  is  the  case,  in  the  Episcopal  or  any  other  Chm- 

Bow,  ai  our  B(^dccmQ- sad  tLe  Creator  uf  every  croatare,  una  wUliag  to 
BMDme  B  biunui  body,  in  order  Uiat  by  tlio  grBco  n[  bis  divinily  h«  aught 
break  Uie  boniLi  of  acr^'itnde,  vberein  wo  were  faeld  optiyo,  rniJ  restom  ni  to 
unr  trcedom ;  «n  it  is  s  gnod  and  ealDlary  ibiiig  wben  llioae  who,  by  nilan, 
wore  crontod  free,  nnd  whom  l!io  lowj  iif  men  LiiTe  redueed  lo  ulnvcry,  are, 
bj  Use  beoelactiim  of  maaumiBBioD,  restored  to  thst  liberty  in  wlucb  the;  were 
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tian  organization.  The  Church  of  KngUnd  form  of  worship 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beat  calculated  to  eucouroge  their  eleva- 
tion, of  any  aficd  at  the  South ;  and  the  slav^n  who  babitu- 
dly  attend  and  commune  in  the  Episcopal  church  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  much  more  intelligent  and  elevated  in  their  re- 
ligions nature  than  any  others.  The  ceremony  and  pomp, 
Ik  freqnent  responses  and  chants,  in  nhieh  negroes  are  ex- 
pected and  encouraged  to  unite,  in  unison  with  the  whites,  and 
the  liturgical  system  of  instruction  in  religious  truth,  are  all 
fworable  to  the  improvement  in  character  of  the  negro,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  nature. 
f  The  Baptist  and  Methodist  clergy,  when  addressing  negro 
oingregations,  are  said  to  spend  most  of  their  force  in  arguing 
gainst  each  other's  doctrines,  and  the  negroes  are  represented  to 
have  a  great  taste  for  theological  controversy. 

As  an  illustralion  of  the  way  in  which  a  great  many  negroes 
onderstood  a  certain  tenet  of  the  Baptists,  a  gentleman  narrated 
tiu  following  circumstance: 

slave,  who  was  "  a  professor,"  plagued  his  master  very 
by  his  per^stence  in  certain  immoral  practices,  and  be 
Tt^ested  a  clergyman  to  converse  with  him  and  try  to  reform 
lim.  The  clergyman  did  so,  and  endeavored  to  bring  the  terrors 
of  the  law  to  bear  upon  his  conscience.  "  Look  yeah,  massa," 
Mid  the  backslider,  "don't  de  Scriptur  say,  'Dem  who  believes 
an  is  liaptize  shall  be  save?'"  " Certainly,"  the  clergyman  an- 
Wered  ;  and  went  on  to  explain  and  expound  the  passage :  but 
ly  the  slave  interrupted  him  again. 

yoQtellme  now,  massa,  don't  de  good  book  say  dese  word: 
Senas  believes  and  is  baptize,  shall  be  save  ;'  want  tokuowdat.'' 
"Yes;  hut—" 
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I      "Dst'B  all  I  wsQt  to  know,  Bar;  nov  w&t'a  de  hbc  o'  talkm  to 
^Ue  t     Tou  aint  a  goin  to  make  me  bleve  wat  de  blessed  Lord 
Bays,  an'l  so,  not  ef  you  tries  forever." 

The  ckrgym&n  again  attcrapted  to  explain,  but  the  Degro 
would  not  allow  him,  and  as  often  as  he  got  back  to  the  judgment- 
day,  or  charging'  him  with  Bio,  and  demanding  reformation,  be 
would  interrupt  him  in  the  same  way. 

"  l>e  Scriptur  say,  if  a  man  believe  and  be  baptize  he  shall — 
he  sAall,  bo  save.     Now,  massa    minister,  I  done  believe  and 
I  done  bnpti/e,  an  I  shall  be  satx  mah. — Dere's  no  use  taUdn, 
r." 

Hy  remarks  in  this  letter,  npon  the  Teligions  and  moral  con- 
•dition  of  the  slaves,  are  to  be  considered  as  my  first  impressions 
&om  nhat  I  see  and  hear.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  those  who  have  had  better  opportunities  of 
judging  than  I,-on  the  subject,  and  it  is  fair  that  I  ahoold  Bay, 
that  some  assure  me  they  have  no  doubt  the  religious  character 
of  the  slaves,  who  are  members  of  churches,  is  as  high  as  that  of 
the  white  members,  and  that  it  is  better  than  that  of  the  lower  class 
of  whites.  Opinions  as  to  the  general  standard  of  morality 
among  the  slaves  are  strongly  contradictory.  My  own  impres- 
sion has,  therefore,  been  derived  from  facts  that  I  hear,  and  from 
general  obser\-ation  of  the  manners  and  conversation  of  the 
slaves.  It  IB  true  that  a  great  deal  of  religious  phraseology  and 
much  Scripture  language  is  used  by  them ;  but  the  very  levity 
and  inapproprioteneBs  with  which  it  is  ajiplied,  Bhows  a  want  of  a 
right  appreciation  of  iL  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  however, 
that  I  shall  find  occasion  to  modify  this  early  formed  opinion,  ai 
I  see  and  hear  further.  Of  the  frequently  elevated  religious  and 
as  cultivatadiuid  refined  intellectual  character  of 
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I  the  noK  fevcH'ed  honsebolil  Bemuits  of  maoT  excellant  Ikmiliu, 
■  tiiera  cao  be  no  room  for  doubt     I  have  hardly  less  donbt,  how- 

eret,  of  the  almost  hcftthenish  condition  of  the  Klaves  on  many  of 

the  Urge  plantations. 

FREE   NE^GROES   I 


"  SUtCtj  ia  lucb  an  alniFloua  • 
xtirpalioo.  ir  not  [kerfamied  vith  i 

f  •enoMBvil*."— Dmhjoiih  Fin 
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-  Dariog  forty-five  years,  according  to  Howiaon,  the  nninber  of 
irhite  convicts  in  the  Yirginia  penitentiarieB  was  in  the  ratio  of  1 
to  about  328  of  the  whole  pojiulation  ;  the  number  of  colored 
confictfi,  r  in  67.  "The  freo  negroes  and  mulattocB  are, 
uqnestionably,"  says  this  historian,  "the  most  ricions  i 
iRvptiiig  of  the  varied  materials  composing  our  social 
The  criminal  law,  as  to  free  colored  persons  and 
fllavea,  differs  widely  from  that  applied  to  whites.  The 
(ice  negroes  occupy  on  equivocal  iind  most  unhappy  position 
between  tlie  whites  and  slaves,  au<l  the  laws  afiecting  them 
p&rtske  of  this  peculiarity.  Capital  punishment  ia  inflicted 
on  them  for  oifcnseB  more  lightly  punished  in  whites.  They  are  I 
entitled  to  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  homicide  and  in  all  capital 
eaaea,  bot,  for  all  other  crimes,  they  are  tried  by  justices'  conrts  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  who  mnsl  be  unanimous  in  order  to  convict. 
They  an  subjected  to  restnunt  and  surveillaiice  in  points  beyond 
Qomber." 

To  show  their  poverty  and  the  benevolence  of  providing  for  1 
thi  race  by  slavery,  I  am  told  that  in  one  county,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  inventory  and  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  property  was  I 
mode    by  order  of  the   magistracy.     With  one  exception,  the  1 
highsst  value  placed  upon  the  property  of   on  individual  was  1 


1  doUara  and  a  half,  ($2  50).     The  person  excepted  owned 
}  hundred  and  fifty  acrea  of  land,  a  cabin  apon  it,  a  mule 
ome  implements.      He  had  a  family   of  nine.      Of  pro- 
visionB  for  its  support,  there  were  in  the  bouse,  at  the  time  of 

Pisit  of  the  appraisers,  a  jjeck  and  a   La!f  of  Indian  meal 
part  of  a  herring.    The  man  was  then  absent  to  purchase 
more  meal,  but  had  no   money,    and  Was  to  give   his 
ise  to  pay  in  wood,  which  ho  was  to  cut  from  his  farm. 
this  was  in  wioter. 
lat  tltis  poverty  is  not  the  result  of  want  of  facilities  or  security 
of  accumulating  property,  is  proved  by  the  exceptional  instances  of 
considerable  wealth  existing  among  tliem.     An  account  of  the 
^^death  of  a  free  colored  man,  who  devised  by  will  property  to  the 
^HiUnoiint  of  thuty  thousand  dollars,  has  lately  been  in  the  news- 
^H^M^iers.     I  am  assured,  hy  one  who  knew  the  man  very  well,  of 
iiiB  general  accuracy  of  the  narration,  though  one   somewhat 
important  circumstance  was  omitted.     It  was  stated  that  the  man 
^^  preferred  that  his  children  should  continue  in  the  condition  of 
^BjciBves,  and  gave  his  property  to  a  man  who  was  to  be  their 
^^■buster.     Ue  gave  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  he  luid  personally 
^'examined  the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  and  he  preferred  that  his  cliildren 
should  remain   slaves,  knowing  that  their  master  would  take 
better  care  of  them  than  they  were  capable  of  es.erdsing  for 
themselves.     This   was   substantially   correct.     He  had   been, 
however,  for  a  long  time  before  his  death,  in  a  low  state  of 
^Leealth,  and  it  is  not  known  how  sound,  or  uninfluenced  by  others, 
^B^  mind  might  have  been.     The  circumstance  omitted  was,  that 
^Hftiiese  were  illegitimate  children,  by  a  slave  woman,  and  that  he 
^^gbopfy  left  them  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  bom,  in  tha 
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care  of  their  legal  owner,  hiiving  Hmself  no  legal  rigbt  to  diaposa 
of  tbem  in  any  other  way.  It  ia  a  general  custom  of  white 
people  here  to  leave  their  ille^timate  children,  by  slaves  (and 
they  are  very  common),  io  slavery.  The  man  was  himself  3 
malatto. 

A  mui  of  wealth  and  station,  who  enjoys  the  friendship  of  the 
best  and  most  respected  people,  lately  sold  liis  own  baU'-brother, 
Ml  intelligent,  and  of  course  "  valuable,"  young  man,  to  tlie 
CrsderB,  to  be  sent  South,  because  lie  had  attempted  to  tun  away 
to  the  Free  States.      So  I  am  informed  by  his  neighbor  and 

At  the  present  rate  of  wages,  any  free  colored  man  might 
Mcumulate  property  more  rapidly  in  Virginia  tlian  almost  any 
man,  depending  solely  on  his  labor,  can  at  the  Is'orth.  In 
the  tobacco-factories  in  Richinond  and  Petersburg,  slaTes 
.  are,  at  this  time,  in  great  demand,  and  are  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  all  expenses,  for 
a  jear.A  Tliese  slaves  are  espected  to  work  only  to  a  certrun 
extent  for  their  employers ;  it  having  been  found  that  they  coold 
not  be  "  driven  "  to  do  a  fab;  day's  work  go  easily  as  they  ccmld 
be  slimalated  to  it  by  the  offer  of  a  buniia  fur  all  they  woidd 
BiMiufacture  above  a  certain  nimsber  of  pounds.  This  quantity 
a  80  easily  exceeded,  that  the  slaves  earn  ibr  themselves  from 
Sie  to  twenty  dollars  a  month.  Fieemcn  are  paid  for  all  they 
ii},  at  rates  wluch  make  llieir  labor  equally  profitable,  nnd  ean 
Mm.  if  they  give  but  moderate  attention  and  diligence  to  tlie 
Libor,  very  large  sums.  One  man's  wages  amounted  last  year, 
u  I  am  informed  by  hia  employer,  to  over  nine  hundred  dollara; 
but  ha  is  supposed  to  liave  laid  up  none  of  it.  Nearly  all  the 
Mjroes,  aluve  und  free,  it.  is  said,  spend  their  money  as  &Bt  as 
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I'e  it.  And  nearly  all  of  it  goes  in  a  manner  to  do 
a  injury. 
Formerly,  it  is  taxid,  the  elaves  were  ticcustomed  U>  amuse 
themselres,  in  the  evening  and  on  holidays,  a  great  deal  in 
dancing,  aod  they  took  great  enjoyment  in  tbis  exercise.  It 
was  at  length,  however,  preached  against,  and  the  "  profeBSors" 
BO  generally  induced  to  use  their  influenee  againEt  it,  as  an 
isuQoral  practice,  that  it  has  greatly  gone  "out  of  faaiiiou," 
asdf  in  place  of  it,  the  young  ones  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
gunbling,  anil  worse  occupations,  for  the  pastime  of  their  holi- 
days and  leisure  hours.  I  have  not  seen  any  dancing  during  * 
these  holidays.  Dor  any  recreation  engaged  in  by  the  blacks,  that 
IB  not  essentially  groBs,  dissipating,  or  wasteful,  unless  I  except 
'Uie  firing  of  crackers. 

Improridence  is  generally  considered  here  a  natural  trait  of 

Afiican  character ;    and  by   none  is  it  more  so  than   by  the 

negroes  themselves.     I  tliink  it  is  a  mistake.     Kegroes,  as  far 

aa  I  have  observed  at  the  North,  although  suffering  from  the 

^^  oontami nation  of  habits  acquired  by  themselves  or  their  fathers 

^H-.in  Slavery,  are  more  provident  than  whites  of  equal  educational 

^K.advantages.     Much  more  so  than  the  newly-arrived  Irish,  thoagh 

^Bi  the  Irish,  soon  after  their  immigration,  are  usually  infected  with 

H^idte   desire   of  accumulating  \vealth   and   acquiring  permanent 

means  of  comfort.     This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 

of  our  City  Missionaries — one  of  whom  has  informed  me  that 

where  the  very  poorest  classes  of  New  York  reside,  black  and 

white  in  the  same    house,  the  rooms  occupied    by  the  blacks 

are  generally  much  less  bare  of  furniture  and   the  means  of 

^_    BUbsistencti  than  those  of  the  whites. 
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the  whiWa  here,  and  look  npon  (he  people  of  their  race  as 
Bnlorallj  unfitted  to  look  out  for  themselves  far  aheady  Accaa- 
tomed,  like  children,  to  have  all  their  necesaary  wants  provided 
Yor,  their  whole  energiea  and  powers  of  miad  arc  habitually 
given  tu  obtaining  the  meaDs  of  temporary  case  and  enjoyment. 
Their  masters  and  the  poor  or  "mean"  whites  acquire  some* 
what  of  the  same  habits  from  early  association  with  them, 
calcolate  on  it  in  tiem — do  not  wish  to  cure  it — and  by  constant 
practices  encourage  it.  For  the  means  of  enjoying  themselves 
the  negroes  depend  much  on  presents.  Their  good-natured  iDaa< 
ters  (and  their  raaaters  are  generally  very  good-natured,  though 
capricious)  like  to  gratify  them,  and  are  ashamed  to  disappoint 
diem — to  be  ihonght  mean.  So  it  follows  that,  with  the  free  n&- 
groea,  habit  is  upon  them ;  the  habits  of  their  associates,  slavea- 
make  the  custom  of  society — that  strongest  of  agents  upon  weak 
minds.  The  whites  think  improvidence  a  natural  defect  of 
character  wltli  them,  expect  it  of  Ihem ;  us  they  grow  old,  or,  ai 
they  lose  easy  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  charitably  famish 
il  to  them;  expect  tliem  to  pilfer;  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
crime,  or  at  least  consider  them  but  slightly  to  blame ;  and 
■o  every  influeate  and  asBocIatlon  is  unfavorable  to  providence, 
forethought,  economy. 

'With  such  Inlluences  upon  them,  with  such  a  character,  with 
SDch  edacatlon,  with  such  associations,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Soutbemera  say  that  the  condition  of  tlie  slave  who  ia  subject  to 
some  wholesome  restraint,  and  notwithstanding  his  Improvidence 
is  systeniatieally  provided  for,  Is  preferable  to  that  of  the  free  black. 
Th»  free  black  does  not,  In  general,  feel  himself  superior  to 
the  slave;  and  the  slaves  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  families 
themselves  in  a  much  better  and  mure  honorable  positioD 
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/Tboir  view  of  the  matter  is  said  to  be 
'  dirty  frte  niggers  ! — got  nobody  to  take 
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than  tlie  free  blacks.J: 
espresaed   thus: 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  slaves  of  gentlemen  of  high  charac- 
ter, who  are  treated  with  judicious  indulgence,  and  who  can 
rely  with  confidence  on  the  permanence  of  their  position,  know- 
ing that  they  will  be  kindly  cared  for  as  they  grow  old,  and 
feeling  their  own  incapacity  to  take  care  of  tiiemselves,  do  oiten 
voInntaTily  remain  in  slavery  tthen  freedom  is  offered  them, 
whether  it  be  at  the  South,  or  North,  or  in  Africa.  A  great 
many  slaves  that  have  been  freed  and  sent  to  the  North,  after 
remaining  there  for  a  time,  are  said  to  have  returned — longing, 
like  the  IwlhlesB  Israelites,  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Slavery—of  their 
own  accord,  to  Virginia,  and  their  report  of  the  manner  in 
iriiidi  negroes  are  treated  there,  the  difficulty  of  earning  enough 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  luxuries  to  which  they  have  been 
ftccnstomed,  the  nnkindness  of  the  white  people  to  them,  and 
the  want  of  that  thoughtless  liberohty  in  payments  to  them 
which  they  expect  here  from  their  superiors,  has  not  been  such 
as  to  lead  others  to  pine  for  the  life  of  an  outcast  at  the  North. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Randolph's  slaves,  it  has  been  several  times 
mentioned  to  me,  have  thus  returned.  It  is  well  known  that 
Hr.  Randolph  took  a  humane  and  democratic  view  of  Slavery ; 
sod  his  neglect  to  educate  thera  for  the  liberty  which,  after  his 
death,  he  bequeathed  to  them,  may  1 
terrible  remorse  which  darkened  Ins  dealh-bed. 
fit  is  certainly  true  that  the  negroes,  either  slave  or  free,  are 
;Bot  generally  disposed  to  go  to  Liberia. ,'  It  is  a  distant  country, 
which  they  can  have  but  very  little  rehable  information,  and 
Y  do  not  like  the  idea,  any  more  than  other  people,  of  emigrat- 


ing  from  tlieii  native  coontrf.  Bat  I  really  think  tlwt  the  best 
re^ison  fur  their  not  being  more  anxioua  to  go  Uiero  is,  that  Uiey 
are  RiKerely  altatted,  in  a  certain  way,  to  the  while  race.  At 
all  events,  they  do  not  iocliae  to  live  in  i-onim unities  entirely 
seiiarale  from  the  whitea,  and  do  not  long  for  entire  indopenil- 
cni^e  ijom  them.  They  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  trust- 
ing tbe  governmcDt  of  all  weighty  matters  to  the  trbitoa,  thai 
.lliey  would  not  feel  at  ease  where  they  did  not  have  them  to 
^^Bjpkfi  cue  of  'em."  They  do  not  feel  ineUned  to  take  great 
HPPVonubilities  on  themselves,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  ' 
"tent  of  their  race  for  Belf-government,  A  gentleman  told 
"IB  that  ho  owned  a  very  intelligent  negro,  who  had  acquired 
•Otoe  property,  and  that  he  bad  more  than  onee  offered  him 
'^  freedom,  but  he  would  alwaya  reply  that  he  did  not 
^'  able  to  fall  entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  pre- 
(crred  to  hnve  a  master.  He  onoe  offered  him  his  freedom 
'"  go  to  Liberia,  and  urged  him  to  go  there.  His  reply  was 
'"  the  effect  that  he  would  have  no  objections  if  the  govem- 
'oeot  was  in  tbe  hands  of  whito  folks,  but  that  he  had  no  con- 
™^iice  in  the  ability  of  black  people  to  undertake  the  control 
^^  poblic  afiairs. 

^Hp  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  the  slaves 

^HP^lttlly  would  not  like  to  be  freedaudsentto  the  North,  or  that 

^^**y  are  ever  really  contented  or  satisfied  witli  slavery  j  only  that 

"*ving  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limba  from  infancy,  oa  i1 

"***,  they  may  not  wish  now  suddenly  to  be  set  upon  their  feet, 

^<J  left  to  shift  for  tbemselvea.     They  may  prefer  to  secure  al 

lsa«t  plain  food  and  clothing,  and  comfortable  lodging,  at  theii 

^^  (i»iitT'8  expense,  while  they  will  return  aa  little  for  it  as  they 

^HAn,  and  have  only  the  luiurien  of  life  to  work  for  on  their  own 


them  of  tbo  n 


,s  of  secur- 


y  of  ihesJvJ 
)  of  them, 


il  IS  not  easy  ti 
a  ahaxe  of  these. 
These  luxuries,  to  be  sure,  may  be  of  very  degrading  charac- 
ter, and  BQch  as,  according  to  our  ideas,  they  would  be  better 
without;  hnt  their  taslee  and  habits  are  formed  to  enjoy  them, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  content  without. 

But,  to  live  either  on  their  own  meaiiB,  or  the  charitable  assiat- 
ascQ  of  others,  at  the  North,  they  must  dispense  with  m 
IhingB.  It  is  as  much  as  most  of  them — more  than  s( 
with  us — can  do,  by  their  labor,  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, such  as  they  have  been  used  to  being  provided  with,  with- 
ont  a  thought  of  their  own,  at  the  South.  And  if  they  are  known 
to  indulge  in  practices  that  are  habitual  with  the  race,  they  will 
lot  only  lose  the  charity,  but  even  the  custom,  of  most  of  their 
mdiropic  friends ;  and  then  they  must  turn  to  pilfering  again, 
V  meet  that  most  pitiful  of  all  estremitiea — poverty  from  want 
if  work.  Again  :  suppose  them  to  wish  to  indulge  in  their  old 
rluibits  of  sensual  pleasure,  they  can  only  do  so  by  forsaking  the 
better  class  of  even  their  o^vn  color,  or  by  drawing  them  down 
to  their  own  level.  In  this  way,  Slavery,  even  now,  day  by  day, 
is  greatly  responsible  for  the  degraded  and  immoral  condition  of  <■ 
&e  &ee  blacks  of  our  cities,  and  especially  of  Philadelphia. 
ia,  perhaps,  necessary  that  I  should  explain  that  licentioasness 
and  almost  indiscriminate  sexual  connection  among  the  young  ia 
very  general,  and  is  a  necessity  of  the  system  of  Slavery.  A 
Northern  family  that  employs  slave-domestics,  and  insists  upon 
i  life  of  physical  chastity  in  its  female  servants,  is  always 
iatly  detested ;  and  they  frequently  come  to  their  owners  and 
5  to  be  taken  away,  or  not  hired  again,  though  acknowledgii^ 
ftbemselres   to   be    kindly   treated   iu    all   other  respects. 


^ii'VTe-owTier  told  me  this  of  his  own  girls  hired  to  Northern 
r«c>j»lc. 

I^liat  the  character  and  condition  of  some  is  improved  bj 
cotriing  to  llie  North,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  From  a  miser- 
bIiI^,  half  baibaroiia,  htilf  brutal  slate  they  Imve  been  broitgbt  in 
corj-tact  with  the  highest  civilimtiou.  From  slaves  they  havu, 
ioiKK^times,  come  to  be  men  of  intelligence,  cultivation,  and 
fixiemcnt.  |  There  are  no  while  men  ia  the  United  SUtes 
ili»t  display  every  attribute  of  a  strong  and  good  bouI  lielter 
tl*.»i  some  of  the  freed  slaves.  What  would  Frederick  DougUsa 
"*^«  been  had  he  tuilc-d  to  escape  from  tliat  service  which 
i^sliop  Meade  dares  to  6ay  is  the  service  of  Ood;  had  bis 
'i^rtt  been  once  broken  by  that  man  who,  Bishop  Meade 
"OnlJ  have  taught  him,  was  God's  chosen  overseer  of  his  body? 
'**i4t  has  he  become  sinoe  he  dured  commit  the  sacrilege  of 
f"«*»iiig  out  of  bondage  T  All  the  etatesmanahip  and  kind 
""^^tcrsiiip  of  the  South  baa  done  less,  in  fifty  years,  to  elevate 
"^  dignify  the  African  race,  than  he  in  ten. 


^^p  Qwrao 

^ffeoHod  tl 

■though  1 


was  to 

J  hour       I 


■  PETERSBURG   TO   NORFOLK. 

In  nider  to  be  in  lime  for  the  train  of  cars  in  which  I  was 
l**Ve  Petersburg  for  Norfolk,  I  was  called  up  at  an  unusual  hour 
*  tie  morning  and  provided  with  a  very  poor  breakfast,  on  the 
1  that  there  bad  not  Itcen  time  to  prepare  a  decent  one, 
1  I  was  charged  full  time  on  the  bill),  advised  by  the 
Wlord  to  hurry  when  I  seated  myself  at  the  table,  and  two 
Dunabes  afterwards  informed  that,  if  I  remained  longer,  I  Bhould 
bv  too  late. 
Thanks  to  these  kind  precautious,  I  reached  the  station  twenty 


I  before  the  train  left,  and  was  afterwards  carried  with 
aboat  fifty  other  people  at  the  rate  of  ten  mileii  an  honr  to 
City-point,  where  all  were  discharged  under  a  dirty  shed,  from 
wliich  a  wharf  projeeted  into  Jamea  river. 

The  train  was  advertised  to  connect  here  with  a  steamboat 
for  Norfolk.  Fiudiag  no  steamboat  at  the  wharf,  I  feared,  at 
first,  that  the  delay  irt  leai  tsg  Petersburg  and  the  slow  speed 
upon  the  road  had  detained  as  so  long  ihat  the  boat  had 
departed  without  us.  But  observing  no  disappointment  or 
concern  expressed  by  the  other  paBsengers,  I  concluded  the 
boat  was  to  call  for  us,  and  had  yet  to  arrive.  An  hour 
passed,  during  which  I  tried  to  keep  warm  by  walking  up 
and  down  the  wharf;  rain  then  coiainenced  tklhng,  and  I 
letamed  to  the  crowded  shed  and  asked  a  young  man,  who 
was  engaged  in  cutting  the  letters  G.  W.  B.,  with  a  dirk- 
knife,  upon  the  bead  of  a  tobacco-cask,  what  was  supposed 
to  have  detained  the  steamboat. 

"Detained  her!  tliere  aint  no  detention  to  her  as  I  know 
on;  'taint  hardly  time  for  her  to  bo  along  yet." 

Another  half  hour,  in  fact,  passed,  before  the  steamboat 
arrived,  nor  was  any  impatience  manifested  by  the  passengers. 
All  seemed  to  take  this  hurrying  and  waiting  process  as  the 
regnlar  thing.  The  women  sat  sullenly  upon  tranks  and  pack- 
ing-cases, and  watched  their  b^gage  and  restrained  their 
children  ;  tlie  men  chewed  tobacco  and  read  newspapers,  lounged 
Srst  01  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  some  stnoked,  some' 
walked  away  to  a  distant  tavern,  some  reclined  on  the  heaps  of 
Ireight  and  went  to  sleep,  and  a  few  conversed  quietly  and  inter-  '. 
_  nittingly  with  one  another.  ^^^J 
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THE    JAMES    RIVEK. 

Tlie  shores  of  the  James  river  are  low  and  level — ^the  scenery 
"Biniercsting ;  hut  frequent  planters'  inansions,  often  of  grent 
>iM  »nil  of  Borao  elcgunce,  stand  upon  the  bank,  and  Bometimes 
•W  baTc  very  pretty  and  well-kept  gronnds  about  them — finer 
tliM  any  other  I  have  seen  at  the  South — and  the  plantations 
jnrroEnding  tkem  are  cjltivated  with  neatness  and  skill.  Many 
ni(n  diminguiahed  in  law  and  politics  here  have  their  homes. 

'  "M  pleased  to  sec  the  appearand  of  enthusiasia  with  which 
*"'"'  pMBengers,  who  were  landed  from  our  boat  at  one  of  these 
pl«M,  «j^  received  by  two  or  three  well-dressed  negro  servants, 
*''*  W  come  from  the  lionse  to  the  wliarf  to  meet  them.  Black 
*™  ^hjle  met  wilt  kisses,  and  the  effort  of  a  long-haired 
•ophoinote  t«  maintain  his  supercilious  dignity,  was  quite  ineffec- 
tual to  lull  the  kindness  of  a  fat  mulatto  woman,  who  joyfully 
*'^i  pathetivaliy  shouted,  as  she  caught  him  off  the  gang-plank, 
"Oil  Maasa  George,  is  you  come  back  I"  Field  negroes,  standing 
i?i  looked  on  with  their  usual  besotted  expression,  and  neither 

(red  nor  received  greeting)!.  .^M 

NORFOLK.  ^1 

arrived  in  Norfolk  on  the  eve  of  a  terrific  gale,  during  which 
lb  ftt  anchor  in  the  Roads  went  down,  and  the  city  and 
ooontry  nere  much  excited  by  various  disasters,  botb  on  shore 

■Iax.  10th.  Norfolk  is  a  dirty,  low,  ill-arranged  town,  nearly 
divide  by  a  morass.  It  has  a  single  creditable  public  building, 
a  nnmber  of  fine  private  residences,  and  the  polite  society  is 
rcpated  to  be  agreeable,  refined,  and  cultivated,  receiving  b 
chkTuter  from  the  fiuniliet  of  the  resident  naval  officers.     It  hai 


I 


■1]  the  immoral  and  disagreeable  characteristics  of  a  1&^ 
seaport,  with  rery  few  of  the  advautages  that  we  should  expect 
to  find  as  rehef  to  them.  No  lyceam  or  public  libraries,  do 
public  gardens,  no  galleries  of  art,  and  though  there  are  two 
"  Bethels,"  no  '*  home"  for  its  senmen ;  no  public  resorts  of 
healthful  and  refining  amusement,  no  place  better  than  a  filthy, 
tobacco -impregnated  bac-room  or  a  licentious  dance-cellar,  bo  fat 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  for  the  stranger  of  high  or  low 
degree  to  pass  the  hours  imoccnpied  by  business. 

Lieut.  Maury  has  lately  rery  well  showji  what  advantages 
were  originally  possessed  for  profitable  commerce  at  this  point,  in 
*  report,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  advocate  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  stearaers  hence  to  Para,  tlie  port  of  the  mouth  of  thn 
AuMUia.  I  have  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  prcgect 
in  its  important  features,  and  the  highest  respeet  for  tha 
judgment  of  Lieut  Jlaury,  b\it  it  seems  to  me  pertinent  to 
inquire  why  are  the  British  Government  steamers  not  sent 
exclusively  to  Halifax,  the  nearest  port  to  England,  instead  of 
to  the  more  distant  and  foreign  port  of  New  York  1  If  a  Govern- 
ment line  of  steamers  should  bo  established  between  Pars  and 
Norfolk,  and  should  be  found  in  the  least  degree  commercially 
profitable,  how  long  would  it  be  before  another  line  would  be 
established  between  New  York  and  Para,  by  private  enterprise, 
and  then  how  much  business  would  be  left  for  the  GoTemmeu^ 
steamers  while  they  continued  to  end  their  voyage  at  Norfolk  t 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  a  line  from  Antwerp  to  Norfolk,  (J 
proposition  to  grant  State  aid  for  establishing  which,  was  t 
chief  topic  of  public  discussion  in  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  i 
visit).     Lieut.  Maury  says,  however: 

"Norfolk  is  in  a  position  to  have  commoiided  the  busluess  of  t] 


VIRGINIA.  IW 

Atlantic  HPa-board :  it  is  midw&j'  the  coast.  It  hne  a  back  oountij 
of  great  fsuaHty  aad  reBourccg ;  aDd,  as  tii  approaches  to  the  ooean, 
there  is  an  harbor  from  the  St-  Johns  to  the  Itio  GraJido  that  has 
th^  Hune  fodUtieB  of  ingress  and  pgross  at  nil  times  and  in  all 
weathers.  *  •  The  hack  oountry  of  Norfolk  is  oil  that  which  is 
dmined  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay — embracing  a  line  drawn  along  the 
ridge  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  thence  northerly. 
inrludiDg  all  of  Pennsylrania  that  is  in  the  valley  of  tho  Suequebao- 
na.  alt  of  Slaiyland  this  side  of  the  mountains,  the  valleys  of  tbc 
Potomac,  Itappohannock,  York,  ojid  James  rivers,  with  the  Vnlley 
of  the  Itoonok^  and  a  great  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  only  outlet  to  the  kpo  is  by  the  way  of  Norfolk." 


THE  NEOLECTED  OPPORTDN1TIE3   OF  NORFOLK. 

!1i)3  is  a  favorite  theme  with  Lieut.  Manry,  who  is  a  Vir- 
ginian. In  a  letter  to  the  National  Intclli'gencr-r,  Oct.  31,  1854, 
4Lf^er  describing  similar  advantagen  which  the  town  possesses 
to  those  eaiunerated  above,  he  continues  : 


^^ooth 


wM-i 


Ita  climate  is  dclightfol.  It  i»  of  exactly  that  happy  tompera- 
wbeie  the  frosts  of  the  North  bite  not,  oud  the  pestilence  of  the 
Milks  nut.  Its  harbor  is  commodious  and  safe  as  safe  can  be. 
It  U  ncvt-r  blocked  up  by  ice.  It  has  the  double  advantage  of  an 
iDopr  and  on  outer  harbor.  The  inner  harbor  is  as  smooth  as  any 
■pond.  In  it  vessels  lie  with  perfect  «ecnrity,  where  every  ima- 
iblo  facility  is  offered  for  loading  and  unloading."  •  •  •  * 
book  country,  which  without  portage  is  naturally  tribut4iry  to 
folk,  UDt  only  surpasses  that  which  is  tributary  to  New  York  in 
uMncas  of  climate,  in  fertility  of  soil,  aud  variety  of  production, 
Injt  ill  geographical  ertont  by  many  aquore  miles.  Tho  proportion 
(wing  OS  tkrtt  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Virginm  port."  •  •  •  "Tho 
\UTal  adronlages,  then,  in  rehition  to  tbe  eea  or  the  bock  countij)^ 
■ajieriur,  liti/oiid  companton,  to  those  of  New  York-" 

little,  if  any  exaggeration  in  this  eBtirante;  yel(4 
ly,  enervating  pestilence  had  always  raged  here,  this  lior- 
eonld  nut  be  a  more  miserable,  sorry  little  seaport  town 
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^^koi 


thftn  it  is.*  It  was  not  possible  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
some  agency  here  for  the  transhipment  of  goods,  and  for  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  vessels,  compelled  by  exterior  circumstances  to 
take  refuge  inltlio  harbor.  Beyond  this  bare  supply  of  a  ne- 
cessitous demaiid,  and  what  results  from  the  adjoining  naval 
•XendeKvoiLs  of  tLe  nation,  there  is  notliing. 

Singularly  a/mple,  child-like  ideas  about  commercial  success, 
you  find  amtiig  the  Virginians — even  among  the  mercliaata 
themselves.  Q'he  agency  by  which  commodities  are  transferred 
from  the  proancer  to  the  consumer,  they  seeiu  to  look  upon  as  n 
kind  of  swinflling  operation ;  tiiey  do  not  see  that  the  merchant 
acts  a  usefal  part  in  the  community,  or,  that  his  labor  can 
be  other  than  selfish  and  malevolent.  They  speak  angrily 
New  York,  us  if  it  fattened  on  the  uouutry  without  doing  the 
luntry  any  good  in  return.  They  have  no  idea  that  it  is  llieir 
business  that  the  New  Yorkers  are  doing,  and  that -whatever, 
tends  to  ifacilitate  it,  and  make  it  simple  and  secure,  is  an 

*  Thii  iT«t  BTitlcn  oDd  printed  long  before  fho  Into  tad  visit  of  yellow  kva 
to  Korfolk.  1 1  Hboiild  hurdljr  lot  it  ittuid  now,  if  I  bml  not  previuOBly  tbongbt 
and  asid.  wbea  in  tbfl  lawn,  Ihat  ili  undralned  ind  6Uby  cnndilion  was  (uob 
Ibitil  seemed  to  mo  incredible  Ibal  ili  paiple  could  live  in  benllb.  If  Ihe  con- 
dition of  tbe  lan-n,  nl  Ibe  lime  uf  xaj  viiit,  sfbi  not  very  citraordiuiuy,  Uiii 


fulvi 


iinl;  did 


^oe  writing  Ibin  nole,  my  (ttenlion  hais  been  enllcd  to  nn  nrticlc  in  the  Boi- 

tOM  iledital  and  Surgical  Journal,  writton  by  b  pcraon  who  had  reiided  Ibr 

two  yean  in  Norfolk,  and  nbo  My*  Ibo  town  ii  "  dcslitala  of  eeworage.  and 

jtt  (Iroeti  are  eiliemrly  filthy,  being  often  strewed  with  refuse  vcgotablot  kbA 

other  garbage,  which  result  from  the  ioaccneo  qninlity  of  provisions  brougbt 

Into  Ihe  city  for  export.    Tbcwt  matters  become  roltcu.  and  emit  n  moBt  noisoiiio 

■tench.    The  turkeybniiud,  the  natural  scavenger  oi  the  South,  is  not  found 

'   In  NurfoUt,  bat  bis  place  it  supplied  by  cows,  who  wonder  at  will  tbrou|^ 

«  (own.  and  gather  on  unhealthy  subsisteDce  from  the  cibboge'ilBlkB  snd 

hoc  mbslanecs  wbich  lie  in  beapi  on  Iho  gronnd.    Tbo  condiliiiD  of  Port*- 

onlh  ii  mucb  wone  tbon  that  of  Koriblk.    It  in  conoeoled  with  Ootport  by  a 

I  AlUseway,  nearly  a  milo  in  leni^tb,  if  wa  oro  not  mistaken,  across  a  swniop  or 

t,  Stom  wUcii  oriwa  a  powarfal  uencb. 
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^^V-BOcue  of  their  nenlth  by  diminishing  tlie  costs  nnd  lessening 
^V  IIk  Iducs  npoD  it 
I  Tliey  gra>  ely  demand  wty  the  government  maJl  steamers 
•huuld  be  sent  to  New  York,  when  New  Yorlc  has  so  much 
bnooesj  already,  and  why  the  uation  should  build  costly 
Wloa-houses  and  post-olSces,  and  mints,  and  sea  defetises, 
'"i  collect  stores  and  equipments  there,  and  not  at  Norfolk, 
'"A  Petersburg,  and  Kicbmond,  and  Danville,  and  Lynchburg, 
»iid  Smithtown,  and  Jones's  Cross-Kondst  It  seems  never  to 
hit  occurred  to  them  that  it  is  because  the  country  needs  ihem 
liiere.  because  the  skill,  enterprise  and  energy  of  New  York 
derdianCs,  the  confidence  of  enpitalists  in  New  York  merchants, 
the  rarious  facilities  for  trudc  oflercd  by  New  York  merchants,  / 
enable  them  to  do  the  business  uF  the  country  cheajier  and 
better  tbss  it  can  be  done  anywhere  else,  and  that  thus  tliey 
can  conitnand  commerce,  and  need  not  petition  their  Legislature, 
or  apfeal  to  mean  sectional  prejudices  to  obtain  it,  but  all 
imagine  it  is  by  sotue  shrewd  Yankee  trickery  it  is  done.  By 
the  bonea  of  their  noble  fathers  they  will  eel  their  faces  sgaiDSt 
it — and  their  faces  are  not  of  dough — so  they  bully  their  local 

Ki:hatits  into  buying  in  dearer  markets,  and  make  the  country 
its  gold  on  to  Philadelphia  to  be  coined ;  and  their  conven- 
■  resolve  that  the  world  shall  come  to  Norfolk,  or  Eiehraond, 
or  BtoitlitowD,  and  that  no  more  cotton  shall  be  sent  to  England 
until  England  will  pay  a  price  for  it  that  shall  let  negroes  be 
^^cpith  a  tiiousund  dollars  a  head,  die,  d:c.,  JL'c 
^^kniei),  if  it  be  asked  why  Norfolk,  vritb  its  immense  natural 
^^ffnotagea  fur  commerce,  has  not  been  able  to  do  their  basiness 
^Tw  lliem  as  well  as  New  York ;  or  why  Richroood,  with  its  great 
aatoral  superiority  for  manofactiiring,  has  not  prospered  like 
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Qliugov,  or  Petersburg  like  Lowell — why  Virgin  ii  not  like 
PenusylTacia,  or  Kentucky  like  Ohio  7 — they  will  perhaps  answer 
,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  tastes  they  have  inherited;  "Bettled 
mainly  (as  was  Virginia)  by  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen,  who 
brought  the  love  of  country  life  with  tlicni  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  infused  it  into  the  mass  of  the  popnlation,  they  have  ever 
preferred  that  life,  and  the  title  of  country  gentleman,  implying 
the  possession  of  landed  estates,  has  always  been  esteemed  more 
honorable  than  any  other."*  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste— An 
inswer  which  reminds  us  of  ^sop's  fox. 

Ask  any  honest  stranger  who  has  been  brought  into  intimate 
intercourse  for  a  short  time  with  the  people,  why  it  is  that  here 
hsa  been  stagnation,  and  there  constant,  healthy  progress,  and 
he  will  answer  that  these  people  are  less  enterprising,  energetic 
and  sensible  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs — that  they  live  less  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
than  those. 

Ask  him  how  this  difference  of  cbarauler  shonM  have  ariMD, 
and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  not  from  the  blood,  but  from  the 
edncation  they  have  received;  from  the  institutions  and  circum- 
stances they  have  inherited.  It  is  the  old,  fettered,  barbarian 
labor-system,  in  connection  with  which  they  have  been  brought 
up,  against  which  all  their  enterprise  luuat  struggle,  and  with  the 
chains  of  which  all  their  itmbition  muni  be  bound. 

This  conviction  I  find  to  be  universal  in  the  minds  of  Btrangers, 

tand  it  is  forced  upon  one  more  strongly  than  it  is  possible  to 
Bake  you  comprehend  by  a  mere  statement  of  isolated  facts. 
Tou  could  as  well  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  mist  on  a 
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landscape,  by  enmnerating  the  cumber  of  particles  of  vapor  that 
oL'SfMire  it,  GiTe  Virginia  blood  fair  play,  Tetoove  it  from  the 
atmosphere  of  slavery,  and  it  shows  no  lack  of  energy  and  good 


It  is  fitisDge  the  Virginians  dare  not  look  this  in  the  face. 
Stiang«  how  tbey  blaster  in  tbeir  legislative  debates,  in  their 
oew«{»pers,  and  in  theit  bar-rooms,  about  the  -'  Yankees,"  and 
the  "  I'orkera."  declaring  that  they  are  •'  swindled  out  of  their 
legitimate  trade,"  when  the  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Northern 
meicbanta  do  that  for  them  that  they  are  unable  to  do  for 
ibenuelves.  As  well  might  the  Chinese  be  angry 
aeodiag  oar  clipper  ships  for  tbeir  tea,  because  it  is  a  btisiiiesa 
that  vonld  be  more  '•  legitimately"  (ho\vever  less  profit 
earned  on  in  "junks." 

VIRGINIA    SEAMANSHIP. 


1  sill  ess 


tXbere's  a  yarn  I  have  heard  from  the  Staaten  Island  coasters, 
o  rnn  down  to  the  capes  of  Virginia  for  oysters,  which  illus- 
lea  admirably  how  Virginia  commerce  would  bo  "  legitimately" 
tried  on,  tliat  is,  in  the  manner  naturally  resulting  from  her 
BjBtem. 

Among  the  largest  anil  luckiest  of  the  Virginia  merchant- 
iB*rine,  is  the  fine,  fast-siuling,  light-draft,  putty-bottomed, 
{Mcket-sloop,  tbe  Abstraction.  The  "  old  Ab"  was  formerly 
airned  and  commanded  by  Captain  Jerry  S.,  and  was  manned 
by  one  black  boy,  sbcty  years  old,  named  Mopus,  and  commonly 
csQed  Uncle  Uopus.  Mopus  was  a  slave,  and  Captain  Jerry 
had  bought  him  with  the  sloop. 
(  Mopos  was  a  proper  slave,  patient,  meek,  stupid,  and 
■Ubbom, — »  tallung  dookay.      Ha  nova   had   been    Uaght 
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■  to  nad  or  to  comprehend  figures.     He  coold  not  nnderstund 

the  dial,  and  the  binnacle-compaBs  waa    a    Eort    of   fetish  to 

him;  the  mystenr  of  which  be  ivas  too  bumble  to  desire  to 

penetrate.      He  piously  left  these   great  things  in    the   bonds 

I  of  his  owner,  and  resigned  bimself  to  the  will  of  that  Provi- 

which   had  given  him  a  master   to   take   care    of  him, 

t  vlio  was  responsible  for  bis  eafet;  and  profits,  as  well  aa  tbe 

Idoop's. 

I  1  This  resignation  and  faith  of  the  good  Mopus,  however,  often 
e  Captain  Jetry  a  deal  of  trouble,  for  it  obliged  him  to  bo 
uly  always  on  deck  and  wide  awake,  and  be  sometimes  thonght 
B  might  better  sell  Mopus,  and  buy  a  nigger  that  was  not  80 
■SOod,  (Captain  Jeiry,  as  I  heard  it,  used  to  put  in.  a  word 
riietween  so  and  good,  and  bear  down  on  it,)  but  the  danger  that 
I  SQch  a  one  would  prove  entirely  reckless  of  all  moral  suggestions, 
I  H  smart  niggers  are  very  apt  to,  and  go  and  steal  bimself, 
f  prevented  his  doing  so,  and  he  tried  to  make  the  best  of  Mopus' 
and  to  supply  the  necessary  brain-power  for  tbe  sloop 
I /from  his  own  private  skull. 

One  night,  Captain  Jerry  having  been  up  all  the  preTtous 
L  Bight,  and  having  just  worked  the  sloop  out  of  Hampton  roads, 
I  against  wind  and  tide,  and  being  quite  overcome  with  fatigue, 
thought  he  might  venture  to  trust  Mopus  with  the  helm  for  ft 
few  hours,  the  sloop's  course  being  now  due  north,  up  Chesapeake 
bay,  wind  light  and  quartering,  a  clear  sky,  and  nothing  in  the 
way  for  fifty  miles. 

Mopus  knew  the  North  Star  very  well,  as  niggers  generally  do, 
and  telling  him  to  kee])  tbe  bow-sprit  pointing  straight  at  it,  and 
not  to  disturb  him  until  be  saw  land  to  starboard.  Captain  Jerry 
pat  oat  the  binnacle-light  to  save  oil,  and  vest  below. 
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iptain  Jerry  had  the  babit,  which  gmall-crafl.  men  are  apt 
get,  of  coEUiuUiDg  aloud  with  himself.  No  sooner  had  he 
closed  the  companion  Bcuttle  than  Mopiis,  mth  head  to  iho 
Btovc  pipe,  heard — "  Moon  failed  Thursday — slnck  water  at 
sii — North  Star — that'll  do  till  daylight  sartain — due  North- 
Tangier  island — not  afore  meridian— can't  go  wrong  tilt  arter 
daylight,  no  how — good  Eoooze  this  Ume — go  in — offbootg," 

Mope  was  a  capital  lielmsraaa ;  and  for  two  hours,  while  the 
hrecie  held,  he  kept  on  a  bee-line  to  the  norlhwai'd.  Then  t 
fell  calm ;  and  then  there  came  little  cntspaws  from  northwest, 
and  Mope,  after  giving  a  pull  of  the  niaiD-sheet,  left  the  helm  a 
minute  to  flatten  the  jib.  While  he  was  forward,  a  flaw  from  the 
nurtbeast  Look  hiiti  all  abauk.  Belaying  jib-sheet,  he  came  aft, 
and  pnt  helm  up  to  wear  round.  Just  as  ho  jibed,  came  another 
flaw  from  tiie  soBtbeast,  and  a  pretty  smart  one.  Mope  met  it, 
[rimmed  close,  and  seeing  it  was  going  to  be  steady,  left  the 
helm  agnin,  and  shoved  down  the  centre  board.  Then  he  went 
to  the  hatchway  and  got  his  coat,  after  which  he  took  a  pull  at 

scuttle-butt,  and  stntek  a  light  for  a  smoke. 

tliis  time  old  Abliy,  with  her  head  southeast,  was  shaking 
imil-mill.  Mope  Anally  hauled  the  jib  up  to  port,  till  [he 
il  tilled,  then  took  the  helm  again,  and  kept  her  rap  full 

[ing  south,  but  running  oif  to  [be  westward,  now  and  then, 
ia  search  for  the  North  Star,  whiuh,  as  he  could  not  see  it  any- 
where else,  he  thonght  for  a  long  time  must  have  got  behind  the 


^H|  He  iuul  smoked  out  two  pipes  before  he  found  it,  and  then  it 
^^ku  right  over  the  lUrn,  which  at  first  struck  him  as  a  singular 
^BfacunsUnce.  There  it  was,  "  poiulers  and  all ;"  he  could  not 
^^^  w^f«*^lrTi     But  how  did  it  get  iJare ' 


took 
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LUope  pondered  orer  it  for  two  pipes  more,  alt  the  while  giving 
r  ft  good  full  and  nothing  off.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to 
tfeat  it  as  a  mysteiy ;  but  when,  about  two  o'ulock,  the  lufton 
rose,  he  grew  hold,  knotted  his  eyebrows,  denuhed  his  teeth, 
took  off  his  tarpaulin,  and  struck  his  reflective  organs  with  hie 
iched  fist. 

At  length  the  problem  was  solved,  and  his  lips  trembled  and 
gathered  inward  and  puckered  back  with  that  pleasure  which 
niggers,  in  common  with  human  beings,  enjoy,  when  ihey  are 
conscious  of  having  acquitted  themselves  well  of  a  trying  and 
.llonorable  responsibility.  He  immediately  hauled  the  boom 
Ldown  close  to  the  taffrai! ;  he  went  forward,  and  belayed  the 
jib  to  windward,  lighted  his  pipe  agaia,  and  kept  a  good  look- 
out till,  as  day  broke,  he  made  land  to  starboard,  just  m  be 
expected  ; — land  to  starboard  and — why  didn't  ha  see  it  be- 
fore?— a  light  right  ahead,  and  not  very  far  ahead  either. 

"All  right,"  thought  Mopus,  "daylight,  humph!  let  an  old 
nigger  alone  to  find  the  way  to  the  North ;"  and  he  let  the  jib 
draw  away,  went  all,  took  the  helm  and*  called  the  skipper. 
The  skipper  turned  out : 

"Hallo,  uncle,  close  hauled  1  Wind's  come  out  o'  norrard, 
has  it?     Why,Mopual  why]  whatthedevil — what  light's  thall 

Why,  Mope !    why  yon IVhere  you  been  taking  the  sloop 

t  to  DOW,  you  black  rascal !  here's  the  North  Star  over  the  stAtu !" 
"  Oh  yes,  massa,  past  de  Norf  Star  an  hour  ago ;  all  right, 
I  Mr,  here's  de  land  right  off  here  to  luward.  Made  a  fine  run, 
UHT.  Oh!  I  knows  bow  to  fotch  'em  along;  I  docs  myself^  ha! 
Lhal  ba!     Takes  old  Mope  arter  all,  don't  it?  ha!  hs!  ha!*" 

"  Ye-es  (through  his  teeth)  mighty  fine  run !  Old  Point,  by 
■the  blood  of  Pocahootaa !  jost  where  Pd  get  her  last  ni^t  at 
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RoDfict ! — yon  griiuun'    uatamount!     Takes    old    JMope!     Ton 
bloody  old  cLtss!     I'll  sell  you  for  a  cliaw  of  toboi-'oo  tu  tlw  first 
^BUife  moil  that  'U  Uike  you  off  my  bauds." 
^^KbcidenU,  trifling  in  ihemsekes,  constantly  betray  lo  a  stran- 
^^»  the  bad  economy  of  uBing  enslaved  servanla.     The  catastro- 
phe of  one  BQch.  occnrred  since  I  begun  to  write  this  letter.     I 
ordered  a  Sre  to  be  made  in  my  room,  as  I  was  going  out  this 
munuiig:.     On  my  return,  I  found  a  grand  fire — the  room  door 
having  been  closed  and  locked  upon  it.  and,  by  the  way,  I  had 
lo  obtain  assistance  to  open  it,  the   lock  being  ^'  out  of  order," 
Ju£t  non.  while  I  was  writing,  down  tumbled  upon  the  floor,  and 
rolled  away  close  to  the  valance  of  the  bed,  half  a  hod-full  of 
igoited  coal,  whlvh  had  been  so  piled  up  on  the  diminutive  grale, 
and  left  without  a  fender  or  any  guard,  that  this  result  was  alaingt 
ioimUble.     If  I  had  not  returned  at  the  time  I  did,  the  house 
woald  have  Iraeu  fired,  and  probably  an  incendiary  charged  with 
it,  while  some  Northern  Insurance  Compaoy  made  good  the  loaa 
^to  tije  owner.     And  such  carelessness  of  servanta  you  have  mo- 
^HntArily  to  notice. 

^^Bfnt  the  constatitly-occarring  delays,  and  the   waste  of  time 
ud  labor  that  you  encounter  everywhere,  are  most  annoying 
and  provoking  to  a  stranger.     The  utter  want  of  system  and 
erdsr,  aliDosl  essential,  as  it  would  appear,  where  slaves  are  yonr 
^^btnuaente,  is  amazing — and  when  you  are  not  in  haste,  often 
^^Kjunn^.     At  a  hotel,  for  instance,  you  go  to  your  room  and  find 
^^»  conreaiencea  for  washing;  ting  and  ring  again,  and  Lear  the 
oQIce-kccper  ring  again  and  again.     At  length  two  servantN  ap- 
pear together  at  your  door,  get  orders,  and  go  away.  A  quarter  of 
^bour  afterwards,  perhaps,  one  returns  with  a  pitclicr  of  water, 
1 1M>  tomlfl  i  and  ko  on.    Yet  as  the  servants  are  attentive  uid 
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Mixioiia  to  please  (expecting  to  be  "  remembered "  when  y oa 
Iwve),  it  only  resalts  &om  Lho  wantof  s;Btem  and  order. 

t^Jntil  the  uegro  is  big  cuougk  for  his  labor  to  be  p&lfhbly 
^fitable  to  bis  master,  he  haa  no  training  to  application  or 
QHthod,  but  only  to  idleness  and  careleesneas.  Before  the  cliil- 
|ien  arrive  at  a  working  age,  they  hardly  come  under  the  notico 
of  their  owner.  An  inventory  of  them  is  taken  on  the  planlatioo 
at  Christmas ;  and  a  planter  told  me  that  he  had  sometimes 
had  them  brought  in  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  that 
had  escaped  tlie  vigilance  of  the  overgeer  up  to  that  age. 
The  only  whipping  of  slaves  that  I  have  seen  in  Virginia, 
has  been  of  these  wild,  lany  vfaildieD,  as  they  are  bdng 
broke  in  to  wort.  It  is  at  tliis  moment  going  on  In  the 
yard  beneath  my  window.  They  cannot  be  depended  upon 
i  minute  oat  of  sight. 
YoQ  will  see  how  difficult  it  would  be,  if  it  were  attempted,  to 
I  eradicate  the  imlolent,  careless,  incogitant  hafailii  ao  formed  in 
routb.  But  it  is  not  systemalieally  attempted,  and  the  in- 
Unenc«e  that  continue  to  act  npon  a  slave  in  the  same  direction, 
oltiTating  every  quality  at  variiuiue  with  industry,  precision, 
foretboaght,  and  providence,  are  tnnumci'able. 

It  is  impossible  (hat  the  habits  of  the  whole  community  shoold 

lot  be  influenced  by,  and  be  made  to  accommodate  to  these 

Kfaabits  oi  its  laborers.     It  irresistibly  allecta  the  whole  indastriat 

rofaaracter  of  the  people.     You  may  see  it  in  the  habits  and  man- 

ra  of  the  free  white  mechanics  and  trades-people.     All  of  these 

■  mnst  have  deaUngs  or  be  in  competition  with  slaves,  and  so  have 

^'their  standard  of  excellence  mode  low,  and  become  accustomed 

to,  until  they  are  content  with  slight,  false,  unsound  workman- 

■hj^     Ton  nolica  in  all  classes,  vagiienesB  in  ideas  of  cost  and 
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Tmlne,  and  injudidouB  and  nimecessary  eipenditiire  of  labor  by 
»  tboughtleEii  manner  of  setting  aboat  work.* 

I  had  an  umbrella  broken.  I  noticed  it  as  I  was  going  oot 
from  my  hotel  during  a  sLower,  and  step]i«(l  into  an  adjoining 
'  i-'lcsmith's  to  have  it  repaired.  He  asked  where  he  should  send 
■  when  he  had  done  iu  "  I  intended  to  wait  for  it,"  I  answered  j 
'  lio«  long  is  it  going  to  take  yon,  and  how  much  shall  yuu 
charge!" 

"I  can't  do  it  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  sir,  and  it 
tronh  a  qnaiter." 

*■  I  sbouldn't  think  it  need  take  you  so  long,  it  ia  n 
riret  to  be  lightened." 

EI  shall  have  l«  take  it  all  to  pieces,  and  it  will  take  n 
an  hour." 
I  don't  think  yon  need  take  it  to  pieces." 
Tes,  I  shall — there's  no  other  way  to  do  it" 
TlwD,  as  i  can't  well  wdt  so  long,  I  wOl  not  trouble  you 
it;"  and  I  went  into  the  holel,  and  with  the  fire-poker  did 
the  job  myself,  in  less  than  a  minute,  as  well  as  he  could  have 
ibme  it  in  a  week,  and  went  on  my  way,  saving  half  an  hour  and 

filet  of  a  di>Uar,  like  a  "  Ysjikee." 
^irgtnians  laugh  at  us  for  such  things :  but  it  is  because  they 
todiflercnt  to  these  fractions,  or,  as  they  say,  above  regard- 
dran,  that  they  cannot  do  their  own  businesB  with  the  test 
the  worid,  and  all  their  commerce,  as  they  are  constantly 
and  nin»t  nbsurilly  complaining,  only  goes  to  enrich  Northern 
men.  A  man  forced  to  labor  under  their  system  is  morally 
driren  to  indolence,  carBlessnesn,  indifference  to  the  results  of 
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^Kteake 
^H  directs 


skill,  heedlessness,  inconstancy  of  purpose,  improridence,  aod 
extravagance.  Precisely  the  opposite  qualities  are  those  which 
Litte  encouraged,  and  inevitably  developed  in  a  man  who  has  to 
i  his  living,  and  earn  all  his  comfort  by  his  volnntajily- 
directod  labor.  These  opposite  qualities  are  those  which  are 
essentiaUj  neces8aiy  to  the  success  of  an  adventurer  in  com- 
merce, f  The  commercial  success  of  the  free  states  is  the 
ofl'spring  of  their  voluntary  labor  system.  The  inability  of  the 
Virginians  to  engage  in  commerce  is  the  result  of  their  system 
of  involuntary  servitude.     The  condition  of  the  laborers  prc- 

I determines  the  condition  of  all  the  people. 
G03P0ET. 
Bereral  ships  were  here,  nnder  orders,  waiting  for  crews; 
Wth  the  rest,  the  Fowhattan  steam-frigate,  among  whose 
officers  I  found  some  acquaintances.  What  sort  of  hands 
they  had  to  take,  and  how  difficult  they  found  the  duty  of 
efficiently  commanding  them,  may  be  imagined  from  tlie  dis- 

»  graceful  fact,  that,  at  that  time,  but  twelve  dollars  a.  month 
was  allowed  by  Government  to  be  paid  for  the  best  men 
for  the  national  service,  while  merchantmen  were  paying 
twenty-five  dollars  for  common  able  seamen;  and  yet,  be- 
cause, when  under  these  circnmstances,  the  crews  obtuned 
were  not  smart,  clean,  sober,  docile,  and  contented,  I  heaid 
officers  ascribe  their  difficulties  to  the  disuse  of  the  cat  and 
^^  the  old  terrifying  system  of  discipline. 

^Htf  The  United  States  Navy  should  be  a  school  of  the  utmost 
^HWceltence  of  seamanship,  not  a  refuge  for  irreclaimahle  8ot«, 
^HSoafers,  and  ruffians,  who  cannot,  or  dare  not,  take  employ- 
^^pMott  eleewbere  at  the  market  rata  of  wages. 
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as  a  one-tventy-three-mniionlh  proprietor  of  it,  wonder 

I  ff  it  would  not  lie  better  policy  to  go  into  exactly  the  oppo- 

I   extreme,   aud,   by   paying   tiie  best  wages,  get   tbe  best 

highest    priced    labor    in   open    market   is   oanally 

inlieved  to  be  tbe  cheapest. 

And   I  wonder  if  it  would   not  be  pOB§ible  to  obtain  men 

r  the   labor  of  ahipe,  as  well  t,s   for  any  other  labor,  who 

uld  always  perform  the  serviees  reqnired  of  them  liearbly, 

■JRomptly  and  fully,  as  an  honest  return  for  their  wages  and 

;  who  would  obey  orders,  not  like    whipped  curs  and 

iwed  slaves,  but  as  free  men,  and  brtvve  men,  and  wiee  men, 

a   republican  rcBpect    for  right  laws,  and  a  sensible  un- 

knding  of  the  fit  division  of  responsibility  between  them 

r  officers.      I  fear  not,   unless  some    thorough,  com- 

Mneire,  and  generously-directed  educational  department  shall 

I  adopted  as  a  permanent,  and  indivisible  part  of  our  naval 

syatem. 


The  "Great-  Dismal  Swamp,"  together  with  the  smaller 
"Dismals"  (for  so  the  term  is  used  here),  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, along  the  Xortb  Carolina  Coast,  have  hitlierto  been 
of  considerable  commercial  importance  as  furnishing  a  large 
ataount  of  lumber,  and  especially  of  shingles  for  onr  Norlh- 
rth  nso  as  well  as  for  exportation.  The  district  from  which 
this  commerce  proceeds  is  all  a  vast  quagmire,  the  soil  being 
entirely  composed  of  decayed  vegetable  fibre,  saturated  and 
eurcharged  with  wat«r;  yielding  or  quaking  on  the  suriace  to 
the  tread  ot  a  man,  and  a  large  part  of  it,  during  most  of 
tbe  year,  half  inundated  witli  standing  pools.     It  is  divided 


by  creeks  and  wftter-reina,  and  in  the  centra  is  a  pond  six 
miles  long  snd  three  broad,  the  shores  of  which,  atrango  to 
say,  are  at  a  liigher  elevalion  above  the  sea,  than  any  other 
part  of  tlie  swamp,  and  yet  are  of  the  same  miry  consistency. 

The  Great  Dismal  ia  about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten 
mites  wide  on  an  average ;  its  area  about  200,000  acres. 
And  the  little  Dismal,  Aligator,  Cattish,  Green,  and  other 
smaller  swamps,  on  the  shores  of  Albemarle  and  Famlico,  con- 
tain oyer  2,000,000  acres.  A  considerable  part  of  this  is 
Ae  property  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  proceeds 
of  sales  from  it  form  the  chief  income  of  the  department  of 
edncation  of  tliat  Commonwealth. 

An  excellent  caoal,  tiix  feet  in  depth,  passes  for  more  than 
twenty  miles  through  the  swamp,  giving  passage  not  only  to 
the  lumber  collected  from  it,  but  to  a  large  fleet  of  coaatliig 
Vesaels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
Sonnds,  and  making  a  safe  outlet  tonards  New  Tork  for  all 
the  com,  cotton,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.,  produced  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  section  of  Nortli  Carolina,  which  is  thns 
bought  to  market  witho\it  encountering  the  extremely  ha- 
sardous  passage  outride,  from  Cape  Hatleras  to  Cape  Henry, 
^tis  canal  is  fed  by  the  water  of  the  pond  in  the  centre  of 
ihe  swamp,  its  summit-level  being  many  feet  below  it.* 

*  Of  Hut  mail]  prodncLi  uf  the  cauutry,  Ihe  anunnl  rrtiebtnge  on  the  Dii- 
nuU  Swamp  Coiiiil  is  about  as  follows : 

SbinKl» ^4,000,000 

IStam G,0O0,O0a 
Plruik  and  Boantliri^,  cubic  feet                         .  I'iS.OOO 

Bhiptimbor 40,000 
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Unch  of  the  larger  pnit  of  the  "  Great  Dismal"  wa§  urigi- 
BiJIy  covered  by  a  heavy  forest  growth.  AU  the  trees  indi- 
{enous  to  the  neighboring  country  I  found  still  extensively 
iroving,  and  of  full  size  witliin  its  borders.  But  the  main 
prodactioD,  and  that  which  lias  been  of  the  greatest  value, 
lias  been  of  cypress  and  jnniper ;  (the  latter  commonly 
knowD  as  white  cedar,  at  the  North).  From  these  two,  im- 
mense quantities  of  shingles  hare  boeo  made.  The  cyprens 
also  affords  ship-timber,  now  in  great  ilemand,  and  a  great 
lo&uy  rough  poles  of  the  juniper,  under  the  oame  of  "cedar- 
tails,"  are  sent  to  New  York  and  other  ports,  as  fencing 
material,  (generally  selling  at  seven  cents  a  rail,)  for  the 
farms  of  districts  that  have  been  deprived  of  their  own  na- 
tural wood  by  the  estensioa  of  tillage  required  by  the  wants 
of  neighboring  towns  or  manafactories. 

The  swamp  belongs  to  a  great  many  proprietors.  Most 
of  them  own  only  a  few  acres,  but  some  possess  large  tracts 
and  use  a  heavy  capital  in  the  business.  One,  whose  ac- 
quaioUnoe  I  made,  employed  more  than  a  hundred  bmds 
in  getting  out  shingles  alone.  The  value  of  the  swamp  land 
varies  with  the  wood  upon  it^'and  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  got  off,  from  Hi  cenU  to  $10  as  acre.  It  is  made 
pusable    in   any   desired  direction    in   which   trees   grow,   by 


B|Rriti  tnrpentiae,  btirels    .... 
Baoon.  cirta.         ..... 

lUtO,  bllehcis      .  ,  .  .  . 

Wheat,  bmhelg 

Pn^buibela 

» _TbB  naitl  wu  niBdo  with  the  SMUtnnPO  of  Ihe  Xntiutinl  Oove 
U  of  Virginia,  who  «r«  iliU  Iho  Inrgost  owneiT.  It  U  adt 
1,  t^ain  are  tiEht.  aadil  in  sftood  vx  per  cent,  ilock. 
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[  tnigSr  *ntt  hi  tmtglfar  of  eiglit  or  ten  feet,  [nnM  and 

I  udi  otbvr  on  tbe  soiioEa  of  the  soil,  or  "sponge," 

F  tt  Is  nUei    Ud]«s  &ud  oxen  are  nwd  to  some  extent 

!   tboMi  roa-is,   liut   truispoitftlioa   is  ouuiily   by  hand  la 

»  iTiMikii,  ot  to  (ilhJwtt  c»ituuiuui3)UDg  with  Uiem  or  the  caiuL 

Ssoept  by  Uioim  log-roiuU,  tbe  swamp  is  scarcely  }iassaUe 

It  Tiiaoy  ]wrta,  owing  not  only  to  the  softnesa  of  the  spot^, 

I  li>   liur  obstTUvtion  caused  by  innumerable  shrute,  viaes, 

erjicTj  and   liriani.   nhtch  often    take  entire   posseBrioc  of 

I  nrfiKn,   forraing  a  <iense    brake   or  jnngle.     This,   how- 

MMBctiraes    rvmoved    by   fires,    which    of  late    yean 

IkVv  \Men    ftcqueiit    aoii    ver^    destnictive    to    the    stanifiiig 

Tlie  iuo»t  vumiutiii  slirubs  are  various  smooth-leafed 

KiB,  and  their  dense,  bright,  glosay  foliage,  was  exceed- 

^ly  Wautifiil  iu  the  wintry  HeaeoD  of  my  visit      There  is 

I  deal  of  Kiuuo  in  ibo  swamp^bears  and  wild  caU  are 
mvR    iiliut,    raccoons   and    opossums    arc    plentiful,    and 

%.  found  in  tho  drier  parts  and  on  the  outskirts.     The 

ig.  ill  Ibe  interior  iratorB,  is  also  said  to  be  GxcellenL 

y  ail  ihe  valunUe  twea  have  now  been  cut  off  front  the 

.  "i  [.■rouitd  Itaa  been  frequently  gone  over,  the 

I   and  retnoved  at  each    time,   leaving   the 

■iiiuly,  Ko  that  tbe  wind  has  more  effect  upon 

A  .utd  uuvili  vi  ii,  (torn  the  yielding  of  the  soft  soil,  is  uprooted 

l^lttsn  olt     T1m>  llrvs   have   also  greatly  injured  it.     The 

iu'iImI   tlock,  now  worked  into   ebingles,  is   oht^ned  from 

a/A,  i4«.*i«y«rt— oil  Irouks  thai  hive  been  presened  by  the 

II  itf  tlie  tH>ii,  atid  Uiat  are.  found  by  "  Bomiding'*  with 
S  MhL  Mixd  wild  hooka  or  jMkcs  by  the  negroes. 

rHw^Arry  \b  ^Viug  out,  bowerer,  and  sxeopt  that  lumber, 


pecially  sbingles,  have  been  In  great  demand  a 
:,  the  business  would  be  almost  at  an  end.  As  it  is,  tlie 
principal  men  engaged  in  it  are  taming  their  nttention  to  other 
and  more  distant  supplies.  A  very  large  purcbaae  had  been 
made  by  one  company  ia  the  Florida  everglnden,  and  a  si 
with  a  gang  of  handn  trained  in  the  "  Dismals,"  was  aba 
sail  from  Deep-creek,  for  this  new  field  of  operations. 


-hooaer,      1 
ing  M^^ 
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Jlpfyhe  labor  in  the  swamp  is  almost  entirely  done  by 
ftod   the  way  in   which   thdy  are   managed   is  interesting 
instructive.     They  are  mostly  hired  by  their  employers 
rent,  perhaps  of  one  huwired  dollars  a  year  for  each,  paid  to 
their  owners.     They  spend  one  or  two  months  of  the  winter — 
when  it  is  loo  wet  to  work  ia  the  swamp — at  the  residence  of 
their  master.     At  this  period  little  or  no  work  is  required  of 
them  J  their  lime  is  their  own,  and  if  they  can  get  any  employ- 
ment, they  will  generally  keep  for  themselves  what   they  are 
paid  for   it.      When  it  is    sufficiently  dry — usually  early   in 
February — they  go  into  the  swamp  in  gangs,  each  gang  under  a 
^^jhit«   overseer.     Before   leaving,  they   are   all   examined  and 
^^■kBteied  at  the  Court-house,  and  "  passes,"  good  for  a  year, 
^^ft  grren  them,  in  which  then'  features  and  the  marks  npon 
^^Tiir  persons  are  minutely  described.     Each  man  is  furnished 

*ith  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  clotliing,  of  which,  as  well 
'i        <i  all  that  he  afterwards  draws  from  the  stack  in  the  hands 

I  the  overseer,  an  exact  account  ia  kept. 


LIFE  IN  THE  SWAUP — SLAVES   QUASI    FKEEME-N. 

I  Arrived  at  their  destination,  a  rude  cam]i  is  made,  huts 


ids        I 
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Hlogs,  poles,  ahingleg,  and  botigbs  being  bnilt,  usually  upon  some 

■  place  whore  shingles  have  been  worked  before,  and  in  which  the 

■  Bhnvings  have  accamulated  in  Email  hillocks  upon  tbe  soft  snr 
I  &op  of  the  ground.  --^i.    ''' 

F  ^The  siftve  lunbennan  than  lives  measurably  as  a  free  mant 
hunte,  fishes,  eats,  drinks,  smokes  &nd  sleeps,  plays  and  worka, 
each  when  and  as  much  as  he  pleases.  It  is  only  required  of  him 
that  he  shall  have  made,  after  half  a  year  has  passed,  BDch  a 
quantity  of  shingles  as  shall  be  worth  to  his  master  so  much 
money  as  is  paid  to  his  owner  for  his  services,  and  shall  refund 
the  value  of  the  clothing  and  provisions  be  has  required.  / 

No  "driving"  at  his  work  is  attempted  or  needed.  No  fom 
is  used  to  overcome  the  indolence  pecnliar  to  the  negro.  The 
overseer  merely  takes  a  daily  account  of  the  number  of  shingles 
each  man  adds  to  the  general  stock,  and  employs  another  set  of 
hands,  with  mules,  to  draw  them  to  i  point  from  which  they  csn 
be  shipped,  and  where  they  are,  from  time  to  time,  called  for  by  k 
schooner. 

At  tbe  end  of  five  months  the  gang  returns  to  dry-land,  and  a 
statement  of  account  from  the  overseer's  book  is  drawn  up,  some- 
thing like  the  following : 

Sam   Bo   to   Jolin   Doe,   Dr. 


I 


Feb.  1.  To  clothing  (outfit) 95  00 

Har.  10.  To  clothing,  as  per  overaeer'a  account,  2  25 

Feb,  1.  To  bacon  and  meal  (outfit) 19  00 

July  1.  To  storos  drawn  in  swamp,  as  per 

overseer's  account 475 

July   1,  To  half-yearly  hire,  paid  his  owner—  50  00 

(81  00 
PfT    Contra,    Cr. 
July    1.  By  10.000  shingles,  aa  pei  overseer's 

account.   lOc 100.00 

ISdancodue  Sambo $19  00 


J 
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which  IB  iiiime<Untety  p&id  hiaii  and  which,  together  with  tba 
ptweeds  of  sale  of  peltry  which  he  hits  got  while  in  the 
imtuiip,  lie  is  always  allowed  to  moke  use  of  as  his  own.  No 
liqnor  is  sold  or  served  to  the  negroes  in  the  swump,  &ud,  us 
their  liist  want  when  they  come  out  of  it  is  an  excitement, 
miwt  of  their  money  goes  to  the  grug-shopK. 

Afi«r   a   short  v&cation,  l^e  whole   gong    vs    taken   in   the 

Khooner  to  spend  another  five  mouths  in  the  swamp  as  before. 

If  tbey  are  good  hands  and  work  steadily,  they  will  commonly 

be  hired  again,  and  so  continaing,  will  sjiend  moHt  of  their  lives 

^H^  iL     Tbey  almost   invariably  have   excellent   health,  an  du 

^Hko  the  white  men  engaged   in  the  business.     They  all   con- 

^K^  the  water  of  "the  Diftmab"  to  have  a  medicinal  virtue, 

^Hpd  qnite  probably  it  is  a  mild  tonic.     It  ia  greenish  in  color, 

^Pfbd  I  thoQght  I  detected  a  slightly  resinous  taste  upon  first 

dnnking    it.     Upon    entering  the   swamp  also,    an  agreeable 

resinous    odor,    resembling    that    of   a    hemlock  forest,    was 

perceptible. 

^THE  EPTECT  OF  PAYINO  WAGES  TO  SLAVES. 
Tbe  negroes  working  in  the  swamp  were  more  sprightly  and 
■traiglit-forward  in  their  manner  and  conversation  than  any, 
field-liand  plantation -negroes  that  I  saw  at  the  South  ;  two  or! 
tbree  of  their  cmployeTa  with  whom  I  conversed  spoke  well  of  I 
them,  as  compared  with  other  staves,  and  made  no  complaints  o 
"rascality"  or  laziness. 

One  of  those  gentlemen  told  me  of  a  remarkable  case  of  I 
providence  and  good  senae  in  a  negro  that  he  had  employed  ii 
Ut  swamp  for  many  years.     He  was  so  trust-worthy,  that  he 
W  once  let  him  go  lo  New  York  as  cook  of  a  lumber-schooner, 
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when  li;  could,  if  he  bad  chosen  to  remain  there,  have  easily 
eaoafSd  from  slavery. 

Knowing  that  he  must  have  accamulate'!  considerable  money, 
t  employer  suggested  to  him  tliat  he  might  hiiy  his  freedom,  aod 
I  immediately  determined  to  do  so.  Bnt  when,  on  applying  to  his 
»ner,  he  waa  asked  $500  for  himself,  a  price  which,  considering 
»  was  an  elderly  man,  he  thought  too  much,  he  declined  the 
iTgain ;  shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  came  to  his  employer 
1,  and  said  that  although  he  thought  his  owner  was  mean  to 
It  80  high  a  price  upon  him,  he  had  been  thinking  that  if  he 
ILB  to  be  an  old  man  he  would  rather  be  his  own  master,  and  if 
a  did  not  live  long,  his  money  would  not  he  of  any  use  to  him 
1X  any  rate,  nnd  so  he  had  conulnded  be  would  make  the  purchase. 
He  did  so,  and  upon  collecting  the  various  sums  that  he  had 
white  people  in  the  vicinity,  he  was  found  to  have 
iral  hundred  dollars  more  than  was  necessary.  With  the 
ilus,  he  paid  ibr  his  jiassage  to  Liberia,  and  bought  a  hand- 
.e  outfit  When  he  was  about  to  leave,  my  informant  had 
Siade  bim  a  present,  and,  in  thanking  him  for  it,  the  fret)  man 
had  said  tjiat  the  first  thing  he  should  do,  on  reaching  Liberia, 
)uld  be  to  learn  to  write,  and,  as  soon  as  he  conld,  he  would 
ite  to  him  how  he  liked  the  country :  he  had  been  gone 
it  scarce  a  year,  and  had  not  been  heard  from. 


raf  of    I 


When  it  is  no  longer  found  profitable  to  get  lumber  ont  © 
these  swamps,  they  \s\l\  be  dead  property,  as  little  or  no  large 
Wood  is  growing  lo  supply  the  place  of  that  taken  o^'except  in 
K0  drier  parts,  where  pines  come  up,  as  on  "old-fielda."     It  u 
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prabablc  that  some  extensive  soheme  of  draining  and  reclaiming 
them  will  ereittnally  be  adopted.  I  am  aware  of  but  a  single 
Attempt,  as  yet,  to  cultivate  the  sponge  or  true  Bwamp  soil. 
This  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Wallace,  on  die  northeast  border  of 
the  Great  Disraal.  He  had,  with  creditable  spirit  and  skUI, 
imed  four  hundred  acres.  Having;  a.  sufficient  ontfall,  he 
wide  drains  parallel  to  each  other,  and  about  one  hundred 
twenty-five  yards  apart.  These  serve,  at  first,  to  float  away, 
for  market,  all  the  timber  of  vnhie  left  on  the  tract,  as  well  as  to 
draw  the  water  from  the  aurfaee.  The  ground  is  then  grnbbed, 
as  much  ^  it  is  thought  necessary,  and  the  stumps  and  worth- 
less logs  burnt.  After  cultivation,  the  soil  is  alnmst  an  impal- 
pgjjle  powder,  the  foot  sinks  to  the  ancle  in  crossing  it,  and  it 
rues  in  clouds  of  dust,  when  disturbed  in  a  dry  season.  It  is, 
of  conree,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  is  very  productive  in  com  and 
■the  only  crops  of  which  Mr.  W.  had  yet  made  much 


pHr.  W.  told  me  that  he  had  sold,  daring  the  previous  e 
D  thotisand  one  hundred  barrels  of  potatoes,  which  were  pro- 
d  on  forty  acres,  and  were  taken  by  contract  and  delivered 
K'Koriblh,  by  middlemen  for  the  New  York  market,  at  four 
a  ft  hurreL  Thus  the  return  from  forty  acres  was  over  eight 
d  dollars,  and  this  withont  any  eipenditnre  for  manure 
And  with  very  light  cultivation.  In  New  York,  the  potatoes 
sold  readily,  early  in  the  Beason,  at  &om  five  to  ten  dollars  a 

Land  of  this  description,  thus  managed,  can  bo  bought,  in  its 
mireclaimed  stale,  at  from  one  to  tive  dolUws  an  acre.  The 
Bess  of  Mr.  Wallace  lias  somewhot  increased  the  value  of  it, 
k'Ua  naghborhood.     He  reckons  that  the  cost  of  reclaiming 
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i  luiaxi  !t  tiuii«ly,  in  Uw  auuuMr  ifait  bis  ezpcnenee  kadi 
i^r^ifttamk  Jaini,  prodtable.  wuold  be  fiftr  doDan  an  aicr& 
lulhBiiiK  to  be  (kdnclnl  tlia   valoe  of  timbec  obtkined 

i:  moving  ban  nvra  tlw  Xotih,  will  be  very  BnbJMt  to 

ma  fatvr  duiuiit  tii»  &U  munUwi  bj  prudence  it  nej-  be 

^(tUilj.  cMiKped,  but  llie  daqger  is  a  {lemiKnent  one  at -that 

It.  n  iHit  oRoa  foUl,  hot  {rrubiiliiy  Los  a  minoiu  eflevt 

>  tbu.yHWntI  DousdtuUoiL. 


,      VOK  "TBVCK       B(I3IIi£Sa   OF  ? 

t  XlRTBlftifceiTgvd«iis  M  Norfolk — ^wliich  bnve  been  profitably 

[  ■■H^yii');  ^"^  ^"'i'  markets  witii  poor  early  vegetables,  and 

I  fckll-lkicgly  liuiuries  for  several  years  past — do  not  differ  at  all 

uiuWeet-gunleiis  eliwwlierv.     They  are  situated  in  every 

I  tfbnx'tiuu  tot  many  niilwi  from  the  city,  oflering  a  sltiking  con- 

pUil,  in  all  rGSp««t«,  to  the  large,  old-fashioned  Virginian  fanns, 

lUtiDg  whieli  ih«y  aie  Bcall«red. 

II  uue  uf  tbe  lattu,  of  over  a  thousand  acres,  a  friead  told 
>  liu  bad  tieuu  ikS  negroes  moving  long,  strawy  manure  with 
x'lfi.  and  iipoD  inquiry  found  there  was  not  a  dung-fork  on 
t  place. 

The  mm)  is  a  [mot  sandy  loam,  and  manure  is  brought  by 
bippiug  bum  Balliinoro,  as  well  as  from  the  nearer  towns,  to 
-icb  iL  Tho  pruprletors  of  the  market-gardens  are  nearly  all 
1  Kbh  JcTMiy,  uid  Ivuugbt  many  of"  their  old  white  laborers 
k  Exeept  at  picking-time,  when  everything  possessing 
nn  it  ia  dooiaad,  tbey  do  not  often  employ  slaves. 

'  Nor/olii  Ai-gvi  says  that,  from  aboat  the  SOtb  June  to 
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ibe  30th  Jnlj-,  from  2,000  to  2,500  barrels  of  potatoes  nill  b« 
ahippeil    daily  from  that  city  to    PhiUdelphia  ami  Xcw  Yorl^ 

rdier  wth  300  to  500  barrels  of  cucumbers,  musk-melons,  etc. 
RrSXWAYS    IN    THE    BWiUr. 

WLOe  driving  in  a  chaise  from  Portsmouth  to  Deep-river,  I 
picked  up  on  ibe  road  a  jaded  looking  negro,  who  proved  to  be 
a  very  intelligeat  and  good-natured  fellow.  His  account  of  iJie 
lomber  business,  and  of  tbe  life  of  the  lumbermen  in  the 
steamps,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  wus  elear  and  precise, 
aiid  was  afterwards  verified  by  information  obtained  from  his 

He  told  me  that  his  name  was  Joseph,  that  be  belonged  to  a 
clinrch  in  one  of  the  inland  counties,  and  that  he  was  hired  ont 
by  tbe  trustees  of  the  church  to  his  present  master.  He 
expressed  entire  contentment  with  his  lot,  but  showed  great 
uDwillingneBS  to  be  sold  to  go  on  to  a  plautation.  He  liked  to 
mind  himaeU^"  as  he  did  in  tbe  swamps.  Whether  he 
td  still  more  prefer  to  be  entirely  his  own  master,  I  did  not 
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The  Dismal  Swamps  are  noted  places  of  refuge  for  runaway 
tu^roes.  They  were  formerly  peopled  in  this  way  mnch  more 
than  at  present;  a  systematic  hunting  of  them  with  dogs  and 
guns  having  been  made  by  individuals  who  look  it  up  as  a 
t>n!<iiteBs  about  tea  years  ago.  Children  were  bom,  bred,  lived 
and  died  here,  JoKeph  Chnrch  told  rae  he  had  seen  skeletons. 
and  had  helped  to  bury  bodies  recently  dead.  There  were 
people  in  the  swamps  still,  ho  thought,  that  were  the  children  of 
runaways,  and  who  liad  been  runaways  themselves  all  their  lives. 
What  a  life  it  must  be;  bom  oatlaws;  educated  self-ate alers ; 
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tr&ined  from  inf&ncy  to  be  constantlj  in  drecul  of  the  approach 
of «  white  man  as  a.  thing  more  fearful  than  wild-cata  or  serpents, 
even  starvation. 
There  can  bo  but  few,  however,  if  any,  of  these  "natives"  left. 
sy  caoDot  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  life  without' combg 
m  either  to  the  outskirts  to  steal  from  ihe  plantations,  o 
neighborhood  of  the  camps  of  the  lumbermen.    They  depend 
the  wages  given  tliem  by  the  latt«r, 
ning  small  tracts  of  the  swamps,  will 
and  the  negroes  frequently.     In  the 
liable  to  be   betrayed  to  the  negro- 
id  that  they  had   huts  in   "hack   places," 
hidden  by  bushes,  and  difficult  of  access ;  be  bad,  apparently, 
been  himself  quite  intimate   mth    them.      Wlien   the   shingle 
negroes  employed  them,  he  told  me,  they  made  them  get  up 
logs  for  them,  and  would  give  them  enough  to  eat,  and  i 
clothes,  and  perhaps  two  dollars  a  montli  in  moucy.     But  some, 
they  owed  them  money,  would  betray  them,  insteaAt 


much  upon  the  charity  o 
The  poorer  white  men,  o 
BOinetimes  employ  them. 
ids  of  eitlier  they  an 


IDISM.VL   MGGER  HUKTING. 

I  asked  if  they  wore  ever  shot.    "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  when 
)  hunters  saw  a  runaway,  if  be  tried  to  get  Eroni  them,  they 

rould  call  out  to  kirn,  that  if  he  did  not  stop  they  would  shoot, 

md  if  he  did  not,  they  would  shoot,  and  sometimes  kill  him, 

1  some  on  'eni  icould  rattier  be  aliol  than  be  took^  sir,"  he 

idded,  simply. 
A  farmer  living  near  tlie  swamp  confirmed  this  account,  and 

Kid  he  knew  of  three  or  four  being  shot  in  one  day. 

'  No  particalur  breed  of  dogs  is  needed  for  hunting  negroes: 
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Uood-honndsy  fox-hoimds,  ball-dogs,  and  cots  were  used,*  and 
one  white  man  told  me  how  thev  were  trained  for  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  common  or  notorious  practice.     They  are  shnt  np  when  pop- 
pies, and  never  allowed  to  see  a  negro  except  while  training  to 
catch  him.     A  negro  is  made  to  run  from  them,  and  they  are 
eDcoaraged  to  follow  him  until  he  gets  into  a  tree,  when  meat  is 
given  them.      Afterwards  they  learn  to  follow  any  particular 
negro  by  scent,  and  then  a  shoe  or  a  piece  of  clothing  is  taken 
off  a  n^^o,  and  they  learn  to  find  by  scent  who  it  belongs  to, 
and  to  tree  him,  etc.     I  don't  think  they  are  employed  in  the 
ordinary  driving  in  the  swamp,  bat  only  to  overtake  some  par- 
dcalar  slave,  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  discovered  that  he  has 
fled  from  a  plantation.     Joseph  said  that  it  was  easy  for  the 
drivers  to  tell  a  fugitive  from  a  regularly  employed  slave  in  the 
swamps. 

How  do  they  know  them?" 
Oh,  dey  looks  strangeJ'^ 
"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Stored  like,  you  know,  sir,  and  kind  'o  strange,  cause  dey 
hasn't  much  to  eat,  and  ain't  decent  [not  decently  clothed],  like 
we  is." 

When  the  hunters  take  a  negro  who  has  not  a  pass,  or  "  free 
papers,"  and  they  don't  know  whose  slave  he  is,  they  confine 
him  in  jail,  and  advertise  him.  If  no  one  claims  him  within  a 
year  he  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  a  public  sale,  and  this 
sale  gives  title  in  law  against  any  subsequent  claimant 

The  form  of  the  advertisements  used  in  such  cases  is  shown  by 

*  I  have  linoe  seen  a  pack  of  negro-dogv,  chained  in  couples,  and  probably 
going  to  the  field.  They  were  all  of  a  breed,  and  in  appearance  between  a 
Scotch  atag-honnd  and  a  fox-hoand 
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■•ilaUoHitie,  wbk-ti  an  cut  bom.  Kortb  C 

il  fa  oottoliefl  sdjoinuig  ibe  Diaaals.    Sach  a 

p  quibi  u  oommaa  in  tko  p*{ieni  uC  manj  pMts  of  tbe  Sktc 
B  as  ibttau  (if  borasB  or  catUe  "Taken  up"  in  lha«e  of  lfa« 


^A8  TARKN  UP  Mid  cnoiniilu^  la  the  Jail  of  liitU&i  ConM;, 
<i|l  Ih'  S>!lh  ilaj  of  Uay.  «  durk  colored  boy,  «ho  saje  lua 
•  !■  JOXRAK  AR'rtit.  Said  bny  miyfi  he  was  born  free,  and  was 
uDt  (u  WiUintn  lieolo.  avar  Horfreesboru',  UpRfotd  County, 
__  V..,  ouil  is  now  'il  years  of  ngt-.  The  awiicr  is  requested  to  oome 
VH'ATil,  proK-  property,  pay  ehoigeii,  nnd  take  the  said  boy  any, 
Dtliin  tlit>  tiin«  pniiivriboil  by  luw  ;  oUienrisn  he  nill  be  dealt  irith 
fi'tlM  tair  dlrmla.  O.  P.  SHELL,  Jailer. 

p^Haiiftx  Coauty,  N.  C,  Juno  8,  1055. 

TAH£M  CP, 

ANU  COMMITTED  to  tbe  Jail  of  New  Hnnover  Comity,  on  the 
.'iIIl  of  Moruli,  18S9,  a  Negro  Man,  irho  says  his  name  ia 
Erm'AKD  LLOYD.  Smd  negru  is  about  35  or  4U  years  old,  ligjit 
ouiuj.iloi.-tr>d,  5  feet  9i  inchna  liigh,  slim  built,  upper  fore  teetb  out ; 
snyK  h«  is  n  Mu^wn  by  trudo,  that  ho  is  free,  and  belongs  in  Alei- 
I  Mldriii.  Va..  thut  h«  served  his  time  at  the  Mashi  busbieas  ander 
LXr.  Wm.  Stuurt,  ol'  Alrxnndrio.  Ho  vrus  token  up  nnd  oommitted 
It  runaway.  His  i)wner  is  notified  to  come  forward,  prove  prop- 
ttty,  pay  ukoTRUA,  olid  take  liim  awuy,  or  he  will  be  dealt  wltli  as 
^»  l«w  dirccib..  E.  U.  HALL.  Sheriff. 

1  the  iame  fa.per  Hitli  the  lust  are  four  odverUsemeDtB  of 
uways :  two  of  iheui,  an  Bijecimens,  I  transcribe. 

•jMM  rkwauu. 

IN  AWAY  from  thi- employ  of  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Brown,  on 

Sunday  night,  2Uth  iust.,  a  negro  man  nujned  YATNEY  or 

DtCINE.  lieloui^ng  to  the  undersicued.    Said  lioy  is  stout  built, 

'  S  feet  4  inches  high,  £i  yenrs  old,  and  dork  compleoted,  nnd 

e  appearanoe.  when  walkitiR  slow,  of  ono  leg   beui^  a  little 

'  "^  D  the  oUiur.    Ho  waa  brought  from  Chapel  HiU.  aud  is 

J  citliHT  in  the  neighborhood  of   that  plaoe,  vr 

>,  In  Bidden  County, 

ward  will  be  poiil  for  evidvnee  sufficient  to  oonviot 
son  of  harboring  him.  or  n  reword  of  f'i^  for  bis  appre- 
d  oonliaeaiuut  in  any  Jail  in  the  State,  »o  that   I  coji  get 
ir  fur  bi»  dehvery  to  tn«  in  Wilmington- 

J.  T.  8CH0NWALD. 
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M  THE  SUBSCRIBEB.  on  the  27th  of  Moj.  Lis  nfigro  boy 
ISOME.  Said  boj  is  about  21  years  of  n^  ;  rather  light  com- 
plexion :  very  coarae  bur ;  weight  ahuut  150i  bight  about  3  feet  6 
or  7  inobes ;  rather  pleading  oounteniuice ;  quick  and  ca»y  epokon ; 
nitbor  a  downcast  look.  It  is  thoueht  that  he  is  trying  to  make 
hia  way  to  FrankUn  county,  N.  C,  where  be  was  hired  in  Jan.  laiil. 
of  Thomas  J.  Blackweli.  A  liberal  Reward  will  be  given  for  bis 
confinemcut  in  any  Jail  ia  Xorth  ^r  South  CaroUna.  or  to  auy  one 
who  will  give  information  where  be  cau  be  found. 

W.  H.  PRfVETT. 
Canwayboro",  8.  C. 


^KhucII 


ukUhUs,  written  or  printetl,  offeriog  rewards  for  the  retnm 
F  Simairay  elaveB,  are  to  be  constantly  seen  at  nearly  every 
court-house,  tavern,  ami  post-offlce  in  the  Sonthera  States.  The 
frequency  with  which  these  tosses  must  occur,  however,  on  large 
plantations,  is  must  strongly  evidenced  by  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  dooiestic-newB  columns  of  the  J-'at/ettet-il/e  Ob- 
teretr.  A  man  who  would  pay  these  prices  must  anticipate  fre- 
nnrat  occasion  to  use  his  purchase. 

^^  "Mr.  J.  L.  Bryan,  of  Moore  county,  sold  ut  public  auction,  on  the 
SOUi  instant,  a  pack  often  hounds,  truned  for  bunting  runaways,  for 
the  snra  of  f  1,540.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  one  dog  was 
$301;  loweDt  price,  $73:  average  for  the  ten,  $154.  The  terms 
of  sale  were  six  months'  credit,  with  approved  security,  and  interest 
from  date." 

The  newspapers  of  the  SouthweBlcm  States  frequently  con- 

laia  advertisements  similar  to  the  following,  which  is  taken  from 

the  Wtit  Tennettee  Democrat : 

"DLOOD-HOUNDS.— I  hnve  TWO  of  the  FINEST  DOGS 
**  fot  CATCHING  NEGROES  in  the  Southwest.  They  can 
^x  th«  trail  TWELVE  HOURS  after  the  NEGRO  HAS  PASS- 
ED, uil  c«tch  bim  with  ease.  I  live  just  four  miles  southwest  of 
"nliTor,  on  the  road  leading  from  Boliver  to  Whitesville.  I  am 
'**<l3'  »l  bU  times  to  catch  runaway  negroes. — March  2,  1853. 
DAVID  TURNER. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Et'ONOMY    01'     VIRGINIA 


The  Hiclimorid  Enqairtr,  a  very  BUong  and  influential  pro- 
slavery  newspmier  of  Virginia,  in  advocating  some  rail-road  pro- 
jects, thus  describes  the  jirogress  of  the  State  relatively  to  that 
of  aome  of  the  free-slales,  since  the  Bevolation.  (Dec.  '29,  1859.) 


Virginia,  anterior  to  tlie  Revolution,  and  up  to  the  adoption  of 
Federal  Constitution,  contained  more  wealtb  and  a  larger  popa- 
tiOD  than  any  other  State  of  this  Confederoey.  *  *  * 
Virginia,  from  being  fii-st  in  point  of  wealth  and  political  power, 
hos  oome  doivn  to  the  fifth  in  the  former,  and  the  fourtli  in  the  latter. 
Now  York.  Pennsylvania,  MaesacbuJieUs  iwd  Ohio  stand  abore  her 
in  wealth,  and  all.  but  Massacbnsette.  in  population  and  political 
power.  Three  of  these  Stales  are  literally  chequered  over  with 
rail-roods  and  canals;  and  the  fourth  ( Massac hubetts)  with  rotl-roodB 

"  But  when  we  find  that  tlie  population  of  the  eingle  city  of  New 
York  and  its  environs  exceeds  the  whole  free  population  of  Eosteni 
Virginia,  and  tbe  valley  bctweoa  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany,  wo 
have  cause  to  feel  deeply  for  our  situation.  Philadelphia  herself 
contains  a  population  far  greater  than  the  whole  free  population  of 
Eastern  Virginia.  Tbe  little  State  of  MnasQchusettn  haa  an  a^je- 
gate  wealth  esceeding  that  of  Virginia  by  more  tlian  one  hundred 
and  twL'Dty-sii  ntilliuns  of  dollars — a  State,  too,  which  id  incapable 
of  aahsiating  \U  inhabitants  from  tlie  production  of  its  mdl.  And 
.Vew  York,  which  was  aa  mnch  below  Uassochusetts.  at  the  adoption 
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<f1b«  Federal  Coiutitittion,  in  wealth  nnd  pnirer,  ns  the  latter  vraa 
hlim  I'ii^uia,  now  rxoeeda  the  wealth  of  both.  While  the  B^gre- 
pie  <r»*lth  of  Nl'w  York,  in  I65U,  nmounted  to  $1,060,3US;S16,  that 
tfVlTfiDta  wos  94311.701.083 — a  dlficronce  in  favor  of  tlio  fnrmer 
a(tC13>lili6.134.  The  UDwrought  minnrul  wealth  of  Virgiuia  ei- 
Md*  ihat  of  Xew  York.  The-  climate  and  soil  are  better :  the  back 
WTOtrj-,  with  cqnBl  improvemonts,  would  oontribule  as  much.- 

Ibe  ume  journal  adds,  on  another  occasion : — 

"  In  nn  State  of  llie  Confodemcy  do  the  facilities  for  miuiufuctur- 
-■i  opentionn  i-zist  in  greater  profusion  than  in  Virgiiiiit.  Every 
edition  esMVuliu]  to  succosa  in  these  em|iloynicntd  is  found  hitre  in 
jniltmco.  and  in  a  pecuUarl.r  oonvcnioiit  combination. 
t  ne  hnrf  a  limitless  supply  of  water-powor — the  obeiipost  of 
n  localities  easy  of  occcsi.  So  obundnnt  is  lliis  supply  of 
x-power  OiAt  no  volne  is  utturht-d  to  it  diHtiiict  from  tho  ndja- 
i>ic*pt  in  Uio  ricinily  of  the  lorgei-  towns.  On  the  Poto- 
■  •nd  its  tributitrins ;  on  the  Itappalianniick  i  on  llii^  Jomos  and 
■liibatuiosi  on  llic  Itoonoko  and  its  tributaries  1  an  the  UoUton, 
f  RjOMwba,  und  other  stroams,  numbcrlons  fitea  may  now  bo 
«  the  supply  of  wat«r-powcr  is  aufficioiit  fur  the  pnrposaa 
ULawrNicf  or  a  Lowell.  Nor  is  there  utiy  wunt  of  material  for 
uag  at  these  lociditica ;  timber  and  granite  ar«  abundiuit;  and, 
impktA  the  oircle  of  :^d  vantage  a,  the  cUmato  is  genial  and 
'  1.  (tud  the  soil  eminently  produutive.  •  •  •  Another 
■irtuch  Virginia  possesses,  for  the  mnnufactore  of  cotton,  ia 
s  mills  to  tlio  raw  material.  At  tlio  present  prioea 
t,  the  value  of  this  advantago  is  estimated   at   10   per 


The  tfftclAur'j  Virtjinian,  another  newspaper  of  respectabilitj, 
,r  parpoBB  iti  hand,  namely,  to  induce  capitaliatB 
ft&TMt  their  money  in  enterprises  that  ahaJl  benefit  the  State, 
nChal — 

'•■■nLS  coal  fielils  of  Virginia  are  tho  moat  extensive  in  the  world, 
s  of  the  best  uod  purest  quality.  Her  iron  dnposita 
"  iiItAgethar  iuexhouftiblet  and  in  many  inatonuos  BO  pulo  tlitX  ttu 
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leable  in  its  primitivo  Btate  ;  aad  loanj  of  dieee  depoiiits  in  the 
lediate  vicinity  of  ertennivc  conl-fioldH.  She  has.  too,  very  ex- 
tenmve  deposits  of  copper,  lead  anil  gypsum.  Her  riTers  ore  DUmer- 
Otts  and  bold,  generally  with  fail  eaough  for  oitensive  water  poner- 
"  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  mining-  and  manufacturing  prospects 
of  Virginia  is,  the  ease  and  ocoaomy  with  which  oU  her  minerals  nro 
nuned;  instead  of  being,  as  iu  England  and  elsewhere,  generally  im- 
Ibedded  deep  within  the  boweU  of  tlie  earth,  frora  which  tliey  can 
'be  got  only  with  great  labor  and  at  great  coat,  oura  are  found  every- 
vhere  on  the  hilU  and  slopes,  with  their  ledges  dipping  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plain*  below.  Wby,  then,  should  not  Virginia  at  once 
employ  at  least  half  of  her  labor  and  capital  in  mining  and  manufac- 
turing? Richmoail  could  as  profitably  manufacture  nil  ootton  and 
,WDolen  goods  aa  Lowell,  or  any  other  town  in  New  England.  Why 
Uionld  not  Lynchburg,  with  all  her  promised  facility  of  getting  coal 
•nd  pig  metal,  manufacture  all  articles  of  iron  and  steel  just  oa 
cheaply,  and  yef  as  profitably,  as  any  portion  of  the  northern  Ststas  7 
Why  should  not  every  town  and  village  on  the  line  of  every  rail-TOnd 
in  the  State,  erect  their  shops,  in  which  they  may  monufactnre  a 
thousand  articles  of  daily  consumption,  just  as  good  and  cheap  as 
they  may  be  made  anywhere  1    •     •     • 

"  Dependent  upon  Europe  and  the  North  for  almost  every  yard 
of  cloth,  and  every  coat,  and  hoot,  and  hat  we  wear;  for  our  axes, 
scythes,  tub»,  and  buckets — in  short,  for  everything  except  our  bread 
and  meat !  It  must  occur  to  the  South  that  if  our  relations  with  ttia 
Kcrth  should  ever  bo  severed- — and  how  eoon  they  may  be,  none  can 
know  (may  God  avert  it  long  !) — wo  would,  in  all  the  Sooth,  not  be 
able  to  clothe  ourselves.  Wo  could  not  fell  our  forests,  plow  our 
fields,  nor  mow  our  meadows.  In  fact,  no  would  be  reduced  to  a 
more  abject  than  we  are  willing  to  look  at,  even  prospeotirely. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  things  staring  ua  in  the  face,  we  shut  oar 
fljes,  and  go  on  blindfold." 

At  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Virginia  Stato 
.Agricultural  .Society,  in  1852,  tbedraflof  an  address  to  thofartaeis 
the  State  was  read,  approved,  and  once  adopted  by  the  Con- 
LtiOD.  The  vote  by  which  it  was  adopted  was  soon  afterwards 
miadered,  and  it  was  again  approved  and  adopted.    A  second 
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time  it  was  reconsidered ;  and  finallj  it  was  rejected,  on  tb« 
ground  that  there  were  admisaioos  in  it  that  would  feed  the 
iaiuuicism  of  tho  abolitionists,  No  one  argued  against  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  falsity  or  inaccuracy  of  ihese  iulmissions.  Twenty 
of  the  most  respectable  proprietors  iu  the  State,  immedJateljr 
uftern'Uils,  believing  it  to  contain  '"  matter  of  grave  import," 
which  sbonld  not  be  sappregsed  for  such  a  reason,  united  in 
requesting  a  copy  of  it  for  publication.  In  the  note  of  these 
gentlemen  lo  the  author,  they  express  tho  belief  that  Vii^i& 
now  "possesses  the  richest  soil,  most  genial  climate,  and  cheap- 
est labor  on  earth."  The  author  of  the  address,  in  his  reply, 
eaye :  "  Fanaticism  is  a  fool  for  whose  vagaries  I  am  not  re- 
iponsible.  I  am  a  pro-slavery  man — I  believe  it,  at  this  time, 
HpipoEsible  to  abolLsh  it,  and  not  desirable  if  it  were  possible." 
The  address  was  accordingly  published.  I  make  the  follow- 
ing  extracts  from  it.  nut  only  on  account  of  the  incontrovertible 
facts  presented  in  them,  but  to  show  that  the  ostrich-habit,  of 
bnrying  their  heada  in  the  ground  before  anything  they 
like,  is  not  universal  with  Virginians: 


ADDKBSS  TO  THE  FAKMEH8  OF 
The   Southern   States   stand    for^moHt 
they  hold  but  tlv 


I   agricultural  labor, 

ft  third  Took  in  population.'    At  tbo  head 

)  Southern  States,  in  production,  in  extent  of  territory,  in 

cCinatr.  in  enil.  and  in  population,   stands  tlin  Commonwealth  of 

Vir^nia.     She  is  a  nation  of  farmers.     Eight-tenths  of  her  indua- 

1   expended   upon   the   soil;   but  lens  than  one-third   of  her 

u  paetnruge,  or  under  the  plow." 

^Ont  of  somewhat  more  than  thirty-nine  millions  of  acres,  she  tills 

ll-EtlleoTerten  millions  of  acres,  or  about  twenty-six  and  a  quarter 

reeat.,  whilst  New  York  has  subdued  about  forty-one  per  cent., 

or  twolre  and  a  quarter  out  of  her  tweuty-nine  and  a  half  millions 

of  acres:  and  Massachusetts,  with  her  sterile  soil  and  ii 
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',  bus  recloimeil  from  the  fnrest,  the  quarry,  and  the  marsh. 

It  forty-tnt>  and  a  half  pt>r  cmt.,  or  tno  nni]  one-eighth  out  of 

r  little  territory  of  five  millions  of  ncrea.     Yet,  occording  to  the 

8  of  1840,  only  six-tentha  of  the  labor  of  New  York,  nnd  four- 

tutha  of  that  of  Mossnchnsetts,  or,  r«liitiTely,  one-fifth  and  two- 

pfths  less  thun  our  own,  is  expended  upon  agriculture,      •     •     * 

"The  livp  Htnek  of   Virginio  ore  worth  only   three   dollars   ond 


;  bat  in  New  York  they  u 
n  MaasachaEctts  four  dollars 

ime  quantity  of  land  is,  for 
'  York,  all  hundred  nnd 
I  hundred  and  eighty- 


Ithirty-one  cents  for  every  arable  n 

■  worth  six  dollars  and  seven  canta,  oi 

I  ftnd  fifty-two  cents. 

i  proportion  of  hay  fur  tho  sat 

f  Virginia,    eighty-ono   pounds;   for   Nei 
spvcnly-nine  pounds ;  for  Mflssachusotts,  ei 
four  pounds.     •     ■     • 

"With  ncoess  to  tho  samo  markets,  and  with  hundredit  of  me- 
ciinniesofourowii,  whocan  vie  with  the  iiost  Northern  manufacturers, 
we  find  that  our  implementa  are  inferior,  that  the  New  York  farmer 
spends  upon  his  nearly  throe  timps  as  muck  as  we  do  upon  ours,  and 
the  MBBsaohusctts  fanner  more  than  douhlu,      •     •     • 

"  Manure  la  indispensable  to  good  husbandry.  Judging  from  tho 
history  of  agriculture  in  at)  iitlier  countries,  we  may  sofely  say,  that 
farming  can  never  attain  to  continued  perfection  where  manure  is 
not  put  DD  with  an  unsparing  hand.  By  fur  the  larger  port  of  this 
can  only  be  made  by  stock,  which  shoold,  at  tho  same  time,  be  mode 
the  source  of  profit,  at  least  suflicicut  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  keep, 
so  that,  other  tilings  btiag  equal,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  estimate  the 
condition  of  a  farming  district  by  tho  amount  of  live  stock  it  may 
possess,  and  the  provision  made  for  their  suEtcnancc.  Applied  in 
this  instance,  we  see  that  the  Neiv  York  farmer  has  invested  in  live 
stock  two  dollars  and  seventy-six  centf,  and  the  Massaohuaetts 
farmer  ono  dollar  and  twenty-one  cents  per  acre  more  than  the  Vtr- 
^ia  farmer.  In  pasturage  wo  cannot  tell  the  difference.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  for  the  honor  of  the  SUte.  that  we  cannot.  But  in  hay, 
New  York  has  five  hundred  and  nin^ty-eiglit  pounds,  and  Mat 
chusPtts  six  hundred  and  tbree  pounds  mom  per  acre  than  we  have. 
TbiB,  however,  does  not  present  the  true  filate  of  the  case.  Land- 
locked by  mountain  barrient,  as  yet  impassable  for  tlie  ordioary  . 
BffTicaltural  siapies,  or  debarred  from  their  production  by  distance   J 

ani/  prohibitory  rates  of  transywrtaVion.  must  of  tho  wealth   and  J 
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a  of  maoj  cDnsiJernlila  portions  of  gur  Suu  cuiiRtsU  of  liro 
k  nlooe.  What  pruportiun  tbcKO  |iBrl«  heat  to  llie  wliuloi  WO 
□  unobln  drfinitvly  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is,  un  ilnulit,  «o  gntt 
ft9  l»  WBrrnDt  us  in  BHSUUiing  a  niucih  mora  cnnsiditrulilo  diapuj^ 
than  tlie  statistics  nhiin  in  the  live  stock  of  tki'  irholo  Atlna^ 
slope.  OS  compared  with  New  York  and  Masaachuaeltj.  And  ira 
shall  sppreci&t«,  still  more  higiily,  the  skill  of  llie  Nortlii-m  farmer, 
if  ire  reflect  thai  a  readier  market  for  erory,  tha  inost  trivial,  pruduut 
of  his  farm,  operates  a  couslont  temptation  to  breuk  up  liis  rotuliou 
and  dimiaisb  his  stock. 

■■  In  tlie  above  figures,  corefuUj  calciiliiteil  from  tho  datu  of 
aathentic  documents,*  we  find  no  couac  for  (flf-grolululiou,  but  EOiaa 
food  for  meditatinn.  They  arc  not  without  use  tu  lbu?e  who  would 
improve  the  future  by  the  past.  They  show  tliot  we  liavn  oot  done 
oar  port  in  the  briuging  of  land  into  cuitivatinn  ;  that,  notwithstand- 
tag  natural  adviuitugea  vihich  griMitly  exceed  those  uf  the  two  States 
diswn  into  parallel  with  Virginia,  we  are  yet  bebiud  tUem  botli — 
that  with  forty  and  sixty  per  cent,  respectively  of  their  induBtry 
devoted  to  other  puriuits,  into  which  it  has  betu  lured  by  prospects 
of  greater  gain,  they  have  done  more  than  we  have  done.     •     •    • 

"  Whilst  our  population  bos  inoreased  for  tbo  last  ton  years,  in  a 
ratio  of  11-66,  tliat  of  Xew  York  has  increased  in  a  rutin  of  27-52, 
and  that  of  Massachostlts  ol  the  EtiH  heavier  and  more  startling  rate 
of  34-81.  Witli  a  territorial  area  thirty  per  ceuL  larger  than  New 
York,  wo  have  hut  little  morn  than  one-tbird  of  her  CoiigresBional 
reprcscntatioa  1  and  }tlassachusctts,  only  one-eightli  our  size,  ooines 
:wo  of  our  number  of  representatives,  we  being  ent  down  to 
I,  while  she  rises  to  elevc>n.  And  thus  we,  who  once  swayed 
Pooandls  of  the  Union,  find  our  power  gone,  and  our  influenci- 
np,  at  a  time  wbrn  both  are  of  vital  importance  to  our 
,  if  not  to  our  safety.  As  other  States  acctrniolBtv  the 
IS  of  material  grratness,  and  glide  past  us  on  the  road  to  wealth 
i«mpir»,  we  slight  the  warnings  of  dull  statistics,  and  drive  lazily 
g  the  field  of  ancient  cnstoros,  or  stop  the  plma  to  speed  tljo 
ieidn — should  we  not,  in  too  many  cnses,  say  with  morif  pn>- 
't  the  demagogue.' 


"tngrmtoi 


i>rkr.fPr<.f«f 


if  Tucker, 
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'■  Stale  prida  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  one  mode  in  nliich  patriotism  is 
nanifesled.  But  it  is  not  alvoj^a  a  wise  une.  Certolcily  not,  vrlien 
it  roakes  us  coutent  ou  BUinll  grounds.  And  when  it  smothers  np 
improvPineiit  in  self-satisfactioij,  it  is  a,  most  pomicioiis  thing.  We 
hare  much  to  bo  proud  of  in  Vifgiuia.  In  intellect  and  fitness  to 
in  pc^rsonal  and  social  qualities,  in  high  ton?  and  noble 
lojalty,  in  generosity,  ond  magnanimity,  and  disinterested- 
above  all,  in  moral  purity,  we  once  stood — let  us  hope,  Htill 
inent  among  our  sister  States.  But  the  possessum 
id  practice  of  these  virtues  do  not  comprise  our  whole  duty  as 
sa  citizens.  The  great  decree  nhich  lias  gone  forth  ordaining 
B  shall  "increase,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth," 
npun  us  quite  iitlicr  duties,  which  cannot  be  neglected  with 
Impunity;  so  we  haYO  found  out  by  experience — for  we  ftaw 
neglected  these  duties.  And  wlicn  we  contcmplato  our  field  of  labor* 
and  the  work  wu  have  done  in  it.  wo  cannot  but  observe  the  sad 
contrast  between  capacity  and  achievement.  With  a  wide-spreftd 
domiu'n,  with  a  kindly  soil,  with  a  ctimato  whose  sun  radiates  fertility. 
nod  whose  very  dews  diBtill  abundance,  we  find  oar  inheritance  so 
^^  mated  that  the  eye  aches  to  behold  tlic  prospect." 

^^^    The  Ceneiia  of  1630  gives  the  fulloniog  values  to  agrical- 
^HidtbI  land  iu  the  ndjoining  Stat«s  of  Tirginia  and  PeimByh-amia. 

I 


te  improved  land  in  faruu.     ia,JflO,135 
—  nnimprovcd,  15.73-2, 176 

•JDuA  value  oCfmrn,        )916.101,S13-^  an  acre. 


I 


Coneideriug  that,  at  Ibc  Bevolation,  Vir^nia  hail  nearly  twic« 
llie  population  of  Fennsylvania,  was  in  possession  of  much  moi« 
wealth  or  disposable  capital,  and  Lad  much  the  best  natural 
Eocilities  for  external  commerce  and  internal  communication,  if 
her  political  and  social  constitution  bad  been  and  had  continaed 
equally  good,  and  her  [reople  equally  industrious  and  enterprisine 
vdtii  those  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  value 

Aer  Strms  aboald  not  have  l^een,  at  this  time,  at  least  eqa«l 
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to  tbou  of  Pennsylvania,  Were  it  bo,  it  appears  thai  Virginia, 
in  that  particular  alone,  would  now  be  ritlier  tban  slie  is  by  four 
and  thirty  miUiona  of  tloUore. 

If  it  should  be  thought  tbat  this  diiyereiice  between  the  value 
of  land  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  is  in  some  degree  due  to 
more  fertile  soila  in  the  latter,  a  similar  comparison  may  be  made 
with  the  other  adjoining  free  State,  and  old  State  of  New  Jersey, 
tbe  climate  of  which,  owir^  to  its  vicinity  to  tlie  ocean,  diOers 
In^iemptibly  from  iLat  of  Virginia,  while  its  soil  is  decidedly 
leu  fertile,  taking  both  States  on  an  average.  The  average 
valne  of  tanning-land  in  New  Jersey  is  recorded  at  $44. 

Give  this  valne  to  the  Virginia  farms,  and  the  difl*ereDce  between 
it  and  their  present  value  would  bny,  at  a  large  valuation,  all 
the  slaves  now  in  the  State,  send  them  to  Africa,  provide  each 
fkinily  of  them  five  hundreil  dollars  to  sUrt  with  when  they 
leiached  there,  and  leave  still  a  surplus  which,  divided  among 
the  present  while  population  of  tie  Slate,  would  give  between 
two  and  three  thousand  dollars  to  each  family. 

Some  Southern  writers  have  lately  objected  to  comparisoni 
of  density  of  population,  as  indieations  of  the  prosperity  of 
oommimities.  Between  two  adjoining  communities,  however, 
where  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  movements  of  the  popu- 
lations, and  when  the  people  are  so  ready  to  move  as  both  those 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  of  Virginia  have  shown 
themselves  to  be,  the  price  of  land  must  indicate  with  considerable 
exactness  the  comparative  value  or  desirableness  of  it,  all  things 
(.-inuidcred,  to  live  upon.  The  Virginians  do  not  admit,  and  have 
no  occasion  to  do  so,  that  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  hara' 
any  advantage  over  Virginia,  in  soil,  in  climate,  or  in  any  natural 
qulitjr. 


t 


E 


Why,  then,  tbese  difFeranccs? 

In   intellectual    productions,  tUo   fiame    general    i 

notioenbte.     Ono  or  two  of   the  rii-hest  men  in 

irial  ttcftlth  in  the  United  States,  live  in  Virginia ;  but  there 

also,    more    excesBiiely    poor    men    than    anywhere   else. 

The  beat  examplee  of  the  ftppliuaCion  of  acieow,  economically 

to  agriculture,  c&a,  I   suspeul,  be   found  in  Virginia;  bat  the 

ler&lly-followed   Eystem  of  agriculture    ia  the  ^orst,    tinder 

drciiingtances.  that  the  ingenuity  of  penny-wise  simpletons 

jet  contrived  in  this  country.     So  it    is  with   intellectual 

wealth:  there  are  a  few  minds  learned  and  highly  cultivated, 

but  says    the  liichnwnd  Whig — the  leading  Know-nothing  newa- 

!r  in  the  Southern  States — with  a  provincial  simplicity,  tha 

irity  of  which  will  hardly  be  credible  to  men  of  the  world : 

e  nearly  nil  our  hooka  from  Northern  or  foreign 
1  up,  printed  by  Northern  it  foreign  publishers — 
6  w6  have  among  ua  numberless  men  of  ripe  acholaTahip,  pn>- 
I  acquirements,  elegnut  and  forcible  writers — men  willing  t« 
devote  themaelvci  to  such  labor,  onl-^  a  SnutJiem  book  is  noi  patron- 
iztd.  The  North  usually  scowls  at  it.  ridicules  it,  or  damns  it  with 
faint  praise ;  and  the  South  takes  on  a  like  hue  and  complexion  and 
—Jjegleota  it.  Wo  bave  printers  and  publishers  able,  willing,  and  eom- 
o  publish,  but,  such  is  the  apathy  on  the  part  of  Sontbem 
lople,  that  it  involves  hazard  to  Southern  publishers  to  put  them 
Indeed,  until  recently,  almost  oil  the  puhhcutions,  even  of 
Bouthem  books,  issued  (and  that  was  their  only  hope  of  ■neoeas) 
from  Northern  houses.  The  lust  chance  now  of  getting  a  Soutbem 
book  sold,  is  to  manage  to  secure  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Northern 

Etss.  and  then  the  South  buys  it.     Our  magaaaes  and  periodioals 
iguishfor  support." 
: 


^aegleo 
^■Mtent 
Kople 

Bant. 


I  Mr.  Howison,  '•  the  Virginia  Historian,"  observes : 
"  Tbc  question  might  bo  naked,  where  is  the  Uterature  of  Vii- 
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gnat,  ind  It  would  not  be  eosilj  answered.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  her  people  have  never  been  a  reading  people.  In  the  mass  they 
have  shown  an  indifference  to  polite  literature  and  education  in  gene- 
lal.  depressing  to  the  mind  that  wishes  to  see  them  respectable  and 
happy." 

"It  is  with  pain,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  the  horrible  cloud  of  ignorance  that  rests  on 
Viiginia,"  and  he  computes  that  (1848)  there  are  in  the  State 
166,000  yonth,  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
these  126,000  attend  no  school  at  all,  and  receive  no  education 
except  what  can  be  imparted  by  poor  and  ignorant  parents. 
Besides  these,  he  reckons  440,087  slaves  and  48,852  free 
negroes,  w-ith  few  exceptions,  wholly  uneducated. 

"  The  policy  which  discourages  further  extension  of  knowledge 
among  them  is  necessary  :  but  the  fact  remains  unchanged,  that  they 
exist  among  us,  a  huge  mass  of  mind,  almost  entirely  unenlightened. 
We  fear  that  the  most  favorable  estimates  will  leave,  in  our  State, 
6^3,000  rational  beings  who  are  destitute  of  the  merest  rudiments  of 
knowledge.'* 

WHAT   IS    NOT   TUE   CAUSE. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  comparative  poverty  of  Virginia 
thug  asserted  and  described? 

This  is  a  question  often  asked,  and  is  one  of  direct  personal 
interest  to  many  at  the  North ;  to  capitalists,  for  instance,  who 
are  urged  to  invest  their  funds  in  Virginia  lands,  mines,  and 
other  stocks,  and  to  creditors  of  the  State,  and  of  corporations 
and  individuals  in  tlie  State.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  a 
lar^e  class  of  persons  who  would  prefer  to  live  in  a  milder  diuiate 
than  that  of  any  of  the  free  States,  but  who  are  withheld  from 
immigrating  to  Virginia  by  the  potent  fact,  that  wealth  has  not 
locumalated  to  the  people  at  large  in  that  State,  tvith  awytUvn^ 
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like  the  ease  and  rapidity  that  it  has  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
northern  States. 

I  am  myself  one  of  this  class,  and  it  certainly  vras  a  great 
temptation  to  me,  while  I  was  enjoying  the  delightful  January 
climate  of  Virginia,  to  be  offered  any  amount  of  land  which  I  was 
certain  could  be  easily  made  to  produce,  under  good  tillage, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  New  York  by  rail,  and  forty-eight  by  water- 
carriage,  at  exactly  one  fortieth  of  the  price,  by  the  acre,  at 
which  I  could  sell  my  New  York  farm.  And,  since  my  return 
from  the  South,  I  have  been  several  times  consulted  by  persons, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  estate,  who  had  determined, 
more  or  less  definitely,  to  remove  to  Virginia,  induced 
thereto  by  such  letters  as  the  following,  which  are  constantly 
addressed  to  Northern  capitalists,  farmers,  and  skilled  laborers, 
or  manufacturers,  by  Virginia  land-owners.  This  particular  one 
I  take  from  the  American  Agriculiuiist,  to  the  editor  of  which 
it  was  directed,  and  by  whom  it  was  published,  gratis  and 
without  comment,  as  such  advertisements  usually  are,  in  our 
agricultural  newspapers : 

*'  Virginia — Inducemexts  for  Nortuern  Me.v  to  I.vvbst  OAPiTix. 
"Why  is  it  that  capitalists  do  not  seek  for  a  homo  in  .Western  Yirgioia? 
Why  is  it  that  manufacturers  do  not  explore  this  delightful  country  ? 
Is  it  not  worth  their  notice  ?  Arc  there  no  inducements  oflercd  here 
for  the  honest,  industrious  laborer  ?  I  will  offer  some  reasons  why  men 
of  the  North  should  look  to  the  South  for  a  home  for  themselves  and 
offspring.  Western  Virginia  is,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able portions  of  the  Southern  States.  Every  facility  is  here  ofiered  for 
the  investment  of  capital.  Our  mountains  teem  with  rich  ores  of  every 
kind ;  our  lands  blossom  with  golden  harvests.  The  rippling  streams 
that  gurgle  down  our  mountain-slopes  furnish  every  variety  of  water- 
power,  easily  adapted  to  the  propelling  of  machinery.  The  States  west 
and  south  farniah  a,  ready  market  for  the  sale  of  mannfaotared  artidei. 
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OT  Bjrioiltiird  producU.  TIib  famicre  here  are  dependent,  ootwilli- 
tinfag  Ujc  fiurilitics  of  luttniifticluriiij,  to  a  vury  great  estcot,  upon  ibc 
!iorlb  lor  all  their  impkineBts  ef  baabuDdr^  ami  liouscboM  articles. 
Sflppow,  lieu,  that  we  liad  some  fiTly  or  a  btiodrtd  difliieot  tnanofau- 
IVmi  establishmeDU  ia  Western  VirgiDia,  it  would  aapergcde  the 
Mcceulj  of  importing  aucli  things  from  abroad  as  wagons,  buggitt, 
riNJn,  brooms,  rakes,  shoes,  boots,  coats,  pants,  etc.,  ulc.  Every  mer- 
■ittt  in  the  BoDthern  and  Weetern  States  sapplics  bis  customers  wiili 
ttlNutklcs  from  the  Nortb.  Now,  suppose  for  one  moment,  Ibal  our 
■ndtonts  can  buy  from  the  Xurthcrn  mnnnfuctarvrs,  and  pay  tlie 
Ckrnge  ajxm  articles  gotten  up  there,  anil  sold  to  the  Sontiiem  Slate* 
illaa  profit,  b  it  not  reasonable  io  suppose,  if  the  article  was  mann- 
i'4clonsI  here,  the  amount  now  consumed  io  transportation  irould  bo 
!vej  to  tlie  mannfttctnrers  located  here  upoa  tbe  spot,  and  make  him  a  • 
;:inilsomp  proGt  ? 

"  Xo  man  can  form  an  adeqaalc  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  unless 
Ite  trorel  tbrotigb  tlie  Soathcrn  States.  Scarcely  a  broonii  a  dock,  s 
I'lXit,  or  sboo,  or  nnytliing  of  tlie  kind  is  used  in  the  Soalh  that  ia  not 
rnanii&tctiircd  by  Northern  iDilostry ;  aod  yet  u1l  arliclR  nasi  out  bft 
rtftdiiy  mnnntu:  tunhl  here  b:)  well  is  there,  and.  if  takeo  hold  of  by  some 
enleqiriiiug  men,  would  be  found  more  proBtable.  In  fact,  mttetal 
Xor^cro  men  baie  already  settled  in  Northern  Virginia,  and  are  now 
podung  forward  a  happy  and  prosperoua  trade.  The  Vijginia  and 
Teaaesttie  Rail-road  will  («on'  be  completed,  along  the  line  of  which  an 
hmnenM  traflic  mn^  be  condactod.  Then  have  yon  no  tliorongh-going 
buslmsa  dmd,  who  cannot  find  empIoymCDt  at  the  Nortbi  and  wbo  con- 
Dot  earn  more  than  a  mere  liveiihood?  If  so,  I  odviso  tljom  l(>  turti 
ttetr  Stees  at  once  toward  Wralcrn  Tirginia,  where  the  sniilra  of  Pro- 
TldeoM  and  the  raya  of  a  Southern  aan  will  cheer  iiud  animato  them  in 
ir  npid  5tridi»  to  hnppine^  and  wealth." 


is  another  one,  iogciiiously  contrived  for  wide-avako 

who  read  the  Tribune,  and  are  supposed  to  have  pi 


«  cffi.>cta  of  Slavery  in  this  region  have  only  been  such 

c  profitable  locality  for  the  new  siittlcr,  provided,  alwayaj 
does  not  BoflVr  himself  to  bo  otigmfted  milb  its  spirit.  Thla  suggests 
Ihlflli^TfV'  "''— '•"^^'""i  '^'"'"  li^ia  the  exp«riracoof  nttlenfram 
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the  North.  A  single  family,  of  Xew  England  habits  aDd  tastes,  settling 
among  neighbors  of  tlic  slave-holding,  work-hating  class,  becomes,  in  a 
short  time,  tired  of  the  isolation  from  all  the  friends  and  the  habits  to 
"which  thoy  have  been  accustomed,  and  disgusted  with  the  condition  of 
things  they  find  around  them.  The  wife  misses  her  relations  and 
neighbors,  and  her  Sunday-meeting,  and,  after  a  year  or  two  of  trial, 
declares  she  will  stay  no  longer ;  the  children  want  the  ready  compan- 
ionship of  more  thickly  populated  districts ;  and  the  experiment  is  given 
up,  not  because  it  will  not  pay  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  for  the  reasons 
I  have  UKntioned.  Now,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  let  families  come  and 
settle  in  groups,  or  let  a  new  settler,  in  selecting  a  location,  choose  ono 
in  a  nci;;liborhood  already  occupied  with  small  farmers  or  mechanics  of 
his  own  class,  with  whom  he  can  associate,  and  whose  example  will  back 
him  in  continiiiuiir  his  sj-stem  of  working  with  his  own  hand.  This  plan 
has  bctMi  adopted,  as  you  are  aware,  in  some  of  the  northeastern  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  which  now  contain  a  population  of  active,  intelligent 
and  prosperous  farmers  and  mechanics,  from  non-slaveholding  States, 
while  single  settlements  in  other  equally  favorable  localities  have  been 
abandoned.  The  price  of  land  in  the  lower  counties  of  this  State  varies 
from  three  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  In  many  situations,  land  of  good 
quality  can  now  be  bought,  covered  with  timber,  valuable  either  for  fuel 
or  for  ship-building,  in  close  proximity  to  water-carriage,  or  to  a  line 
of  rail-road,  at  eight  or  ten  dollars  an  acre.  The  clearing  of  the  laud 
will  often  pay  most  or  all  the  cost,  leaving  a  soil  of  good  quality,  and 
easily  cultivated,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  must  rapidly 
enhance  in  value." 

I  have  read  at  least  a  hundred  such  advertisements  in  different 
Northern  ncwspajMjrs  ;  a  dozen  weic  printed  in  the  Daily  Times^. 
coteniporancously  with  my  own  letters  from  the  South ;  and  in 
the  more  pro-slavery  journals  they  may  be  seen,  in  one  form  or 
another,  almost  weekly. 

When  Virginia   gentlemen  thus   carefully  argue  the  advan- 
tages which   their  State  ofters  to  an  immigration  from  the  free 
States;    and    when    they   publicly    urge    that    Slavery    is    no 
obstacle,  but  Oie  contrary,  to  the  success  of  such  immigrants, 
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to  me  tbey  have  no  baginess  to  stigiuntiM  &■  ink- 
,  Northern  cunoaity  to  kam  all  about  tbe  matter. 
I  tbe  condition  of  tJie  sUves,  mornl  anil  material,  tlie 
m&l  Slave  Trade,  thts  cfTeot*  of  Slavery  on  the  cLaracter 
!  people,  I  consider  to  be  as  distiiirily  a  part  of  tbe 
general  rural  economy  of  tbe  wunlry,  as  legitiniately  con- 
nected with  tbe  value  of  public  atockx,  and  as  pertinent  a 
E.  of  inquiry,  as  any  of  those  poinls  with  regaid  to 
every  fanner  in  the  United  States  was  required  to  give 
ntion,  nndcr  the  head  of  crops  and  live-stock,  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1850.  Nor  do  I  believe,  (Jia,t  jitAlice  or  kindno.ss  to 
the  Slave  States,  or  regard  to  the  stability  of  tlie  Union, 
I  be  opposed  to  a  thorough — 90  it  be  honest — in\'CKtigalian 
kUw  cotuntion  of  those  Slates,  and  study 
t  oodBitian. 

:  frankly,  and  with  the  most  respecti'ul  and  frieadJ 
irition  t«vards   those    \tho    disagree    with   me,  state   my 
in  this  subject. 
ff^ry  Uttlo    candid,    truthful,   and   unprejudiced    public   di£- 
I  yet  been  bad  on  this  vexed  subject  of    Slavery. 
I  extreraints  of  the  South  esteem  their  opponents  as  raad- 
,  or  robbers;   and  invariably  misrepresent,  miBuoderstand, 
;  eoBsequently,  entirely  fiul  to  meet  their  arguments.    The 
lists  of  the  North  estoem  the  slave-holders  aa  robbers  and 
tatB,  willfully  and  malevolently  oppressive  and  cruel.     But 
inppoee  more  has  been  done,  to  prevent  rcaaonablc 
I  jodicious  action,  by  Uioao,  both   North   and   South, 
(  held  moderate  and    more  reasonable   opinions,   than  by 
either   of  the   extreme  parties.     I   mean    that, 
endeavor   to    suppress   agitation,  they    have   produced 
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healthy  distrust,  and  an  unsoand  and  dangerous  condition  of 
the  public  mind.  In  tlie  feverish  effort  to  secure  peace,  they 
have  forgotten,  as  is  now  apparent,  the  easiest  lessons  of 
history  and  disregarded  the  simplest  demands  of  prudence. 
"Men,"  says  Macaulay,  "are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a 
question  rightly,  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely."  The  prin- 
ciple is  at  the  basis  of  free  institutions.  Its  reverse  is  the 
apex  of  despotism.  The  attempt  to  suppress  discussion  has 
given  every  advantage  to  the  unterrified  partisans  on  both  sides, 
who  assume  to  fight  for  truth  and  rights. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  I  presume 
no  one  doubts,  whatever  he  may  desire,  that  Slavery  most 
continue  to  be  an  important,  if  not  an  engrossing  element  in  our 
politics.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  not^  while  slaves  are 
an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  while  their  v&lue  can 
be  materially  affected  by  the  national  legislation.  Speculation 
on  such  legislation  will  occur,  and  will  be  guarded  against, 
and  there  will  be  more  or  less  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  each  side  of  the  Union,  according  as  the 
people  are  rightly  informed  and  honestly  dealt  with  by 
politicians. 

Northern  men  have,  at  present,  too  little  information  about 
the  South  that  has  not  come  to  them  in  a  very  inexact,  or  in 
a  very  suspicious  form,  as  in  novels  and  narratives  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  Northerners  traveling  in  the  South,  are  gene- 
rally merchants,  looking  after  their  personal  business ;  invalids 
sauntering  through  the  winter  in  sunny  places;  or  wealthy 
people,  looking  for  pleasure  to  the  society  of  the  hospitable 
wealthy.  There  is  but  little  Southern  literature ;  and  what 
there    is    ia    mainlj    imaginative    or    controversial.     Of  tte 
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^>U8ses  of  the  South,  black  and  white,  it  is  more  diiliciilt  for 
one  to   obtain  information,   than    of    those    of    any   country 
^    Europe.      I   saw   much  more   of  what   I   had   not  antici- 
pated and  less  of  what  I  had,  in  the  Shivc  States,  than,  with 
a    somewhat  extended  traveling  experience,  in  any  other  country 
^   ever  visited. 

ITo  return  to  the  question  of  the  condition  of  Virginia  and  of 
Its   causes. 

Ihe  leading  agriculturists  of  the  State  who  are  least  afraid  of 
'  stl)olitionism,"  declare  the  conviction  that  not  only  has  Virginia 
**•  this  time  richer  soils  and  cheaper  tlian  the  wealthier  States, 
^  ^^  t  also  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world ;  the  organ  ot  the  State 
'^  ^^cnltural  Society  sustains  the  same  opinion ;  and  ]\Ir.  Kiiftin, 
*^^  most  emment  rural  economist  in  the  Slate,  is  allowed  to 
^^vocate  the  same  opinion  in  a  Keport  of  the  irnited  States 
^^tent  Office. 

If  it  is  true  that  here  are  richer  soils,  cheaper  soils,  and  less 
^Xpensive  means  of  developing  their  wealth  than  in  Fciinsyl- 
^'^nia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  why  is  it  that  the  immensely 
^ore  abundant  capital  of  those  States  is  not  attracted  to  Vir- 
ginia? 

Of  course  a  question  so  important  to  the  property-holders  of 
the  State  cannot  fail  to  be  gravely  considered,  and  answered 
according  to  every  reflective  man*s  sagacity.  In  fact,  no  new  pro- 
ject of  legal  or  social  change  is  ever  advocated,  that  its  friends 
do  not  contend  that  the  measure  will  remove  either  the  sole 
cause  or  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decadence  of  Virginia. 
Thus  seldom  a  day  passe&'in  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  that 
some  one  does  not  give  his  judgment  upon  the  subject.  At 
every  gathering  of  the  people,  for  political  purposes  or  for  th9 
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advancement  of  schemes  for  the  general  benefit,  some  orator  is 
almost  sure  to  take  up  the  topic  of  the  porertyand  slow  progress 
of  the  State ;  and,  after  denouncing  the  fanaticism  and  licentious- 
ness of  any  one  who  dares  suspect  that  slavery  has  anything  to  do 
>Wth  it,  to  explain  what,  in  the  orator's  opinion,  is  the  real  cause, 
and  what  is  the  ripjht  wav  to  remove  it. 

Among  the  causes  thus  presented,  the  following  are  the  only 
ones  having  any  breadth  of  application,  of  which  I  can  recollect 
to  have  heard. 

1.  The  want  of  better  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
(for  it  is  maintained  tliat  the  wealthier  class  are  better  educated 
than  any  in  the  free  States). 

2.  The  want  of  more  agricultural  science  and  skill. 

3.  The  want  of  more  and  better  roads,  canals,  etc. 

4.  The  want  of  direct  commerce  witli  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

5.  The  want  of  manufactures. 

All  these  alleged  causes,  and  all  others,  that  I  have  ever  heard 
assigned  for  the  decrepitude  of  the  State,  are  reduced  to  the 
following  two,  by  simply  asking,  why  Virginia  has  these  wants 
more  than  tlie  free  States : 

1.  The  more  debilitating  effects  of  the  climate  upon  white 
people;  and 

2.  The  gentle  blood  and  the  corresponding  character,  averse  to 
commercial  speculation,  inherited  by  the  people. 

These  are  the  only  reasons  that  I  know  of^  except  those 
pointing  to  slavery  and  social  aristocracy,  that  appear  on  the 
face  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  authority  of  those  who  sus- 
tain the  opinion,  tliat  slavery  is  a  blessing  to  the  State, 
might  be  cited  for   the   averment,  that  the  dimate   of  the 
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greater  part  of  Virginia  is  no  less  favorable   to  the  activity 

of   the   white  man   than  that  of  the  more  northern   States. 

Xorth  of  the  country  bordering  upon  a  8la\e  population,  no 

Rimilar   connection   between  climate   and   pros|>erity  is   to    be 

fuond;    the  wealth  of  Massachusetts    is   greater  than  that  of 

the  States  lying  north  of  her ;  land  is  of  higher  value  in  New 

^Jersey  than   in   Maine;  the    agriculture   of  parts  of  Eastern 

Pennsylvania  is  more  commendable  and  more  profitable  than 

Ihat  of  any  part  of  New  York ;  the  manufacturing  industry  of 

IXew  York  is  far  greater  than  that  of  Virginia,  but  not  so  great 

<8is  that  of  the  States  between  her  and  Virginia,  and  between 

'which  and  herself  there  is  as  great  a  difference  of  climate,  and  of 

the  same   nature,  as   that   between    them  and  Virginia.     The 

most  active,  enterprising,  successful  and  prosperous  States  of 

antiquity,  were  those  of  a  climate  warmer  than  that  of  States 

in  commercial  subjection  to  them,  and  warmer    than    that  of 

Virginia.      Any    slight    additional    enervating   cftect    that  the 

climate  of  Virginia  may  possibly  have   upon  those  bom   and 

bred   under   it,  must   be   more  than   compensated   for,  to  the 

agricultural    interest  of   the    State,  by  the    greater   length  of 

the    season    in   which    the  ground    is   in   a    condition   to   be 

worked,  and  the  greater  cheapness  with  which  cattle  can  be 

wintered;  to  manufacturing,  mining,  and  commercial  interests, 

by  the  smaller  liability  of  their  operations  being  interrupted  by 

■ 

ice,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  second  reason,  which  is  that  held  by  the 
Richmond  Enquirer^  as  will  Ikj  inferred  from  the  polite  and 
modest  passage  extracted  below,*  it  must  be  considered  that 

•"The  rc'lntions  betvrcen  tho  North  and  tho  South  aro  very  niiolof^ous  to 
thote  which  labfisted  between  Greece  and  tho  Roman  Emplro  after  the  aub- 
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since  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  American  colonies,  the 
climate  and  the  institutions  of  the  New  World  have  effected 
important  modifications  in  the  character  as  well  as  tlie  physique 
of  the  descendants  of  the  settlers,  why,  then,  with  a  climate  so 
unessentiallv  dissimilar,  if  it  be  not  for  the  institutions  which 
are  fundamentally  dissimilar,  has  this  change  been  so  much  less 
favorable  to  material  prosperity  in  Virginia  Uian  in  the  adjoin- 
ing States  ?  The  people  of  the  free  States,  with  as  great  differ- 
ences of  origin  between  themselves  as  between  the  majority  of 
them  and  the  majority  of  Virginians,  are  now  comparative- 
ly homogeneous  in  the  elements  of  character  which  lead  to 
prosperity.  Is  the  ditference  of  blood  between  them  and  those 
of  Virginia,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ditferences  in  character 
assumed  to  be  found  on  crossing  the  line  of  freedom  and  slavery  ? 
But  not  one-tenth  certainly,  probably  not  one-thousandth,  of  the 
fathers  of  Virginia  were  of  gentle  blood,  as  those  who  take  this 
ground  seem  to  assume.  The  majority  of  them  were  sold  and 
bought  as  laborers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  those  who  were 
gentle  bom,  were  less  endowed  witli  the  disposition  to  gain 
wealth  than  their  fellow-countrymen  who  settled  New  England, 
or  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  or  the  Swedes  and  Germans  that 

jagation  of  Achaia  by  tho  Consal  Mummius.  TLe  dignity  and  energy  of  the 
Roman  character,  connpicuoas  in  war  and  in  politics,  were  not  easily  tamed 
and  adjusted  to  the  arts  of  industry  and  literatarc.  The  degenerate  and  pliant 
Greeks,  on  tho  contrary,  excelled  in  the  handicraft  and  polite  profcttions.  Wo 
learn  from  the  vigorous  invective  of  Juvenal,  that  they  were  the  moat  useful 
and  capable  of  servants,  whether  as  pimps  or  professors  of  rhetoric.  Obseqai* 
ous,  dexterous  and  ready,  the  versatile  Greeks  monopolized  the  business  of 
teaching,  publishing,  and  manufacturing  in  the  Roman  Empire— allowing  their 
masters  ample  leisure  for  the  service  of  the  State,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  field. 
The  people  of  the  northern  States  of  this  Confederacy  exhibit  the  same  aptitude 
for  the  arts  of  industry.  They  excel  as  clerks,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen, 
and  they  have  monopolized  the  business  of  teaching,  publishing,  and  ped- 
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contributed  so  largely  to  the   settlement  of  Xew  Jersey  and 
Pennsvlvania — the  contrary  is.  in  fact,  verv  obvious.     That  the 
few  people  of  gentle  blood  had*  a  paramount  influence  upon  the 
cluuacter  of  the  province,  through  their  legislative  and  social 
power,  I  do  not  deny;  indeed,  I   l>elieve  tliat  through  their 
exercise  of  this  power  and  through  •  a   similar  undemocratic, 
DoecoDomical  and  unjust,  though  not  unpardonable,  exercise  of 
power  at  the  present  tune,  by  a  part  of  the  people  over  the 
remainder,  the  character  of  the  whole  has  been   unfavorably 
affificted;  and  to  this  despotism  and  this  submission  to  injustice, 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  attribute  whatever  want  of  prospe- 
rity there  is  in  Virginia,  when  compared  with  the  States  where 
saaik  causes  have  been  wanting  or  have  been  less. 

By  any  man  whose  own  mind  is  not  fettered  by  the  system,  or 
who  is  not  very  greatly  affected  by  prejudice  or  by  self-uoiterest, 
in  sustaining  the  system,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
this  cause  must  not  be  considered  far  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other  that  I  have  ever  heard  suggested. 

There  are  many  gentlemen  who  believe,  I  doubt  not,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  Slavery  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  a  blessing  to 
both  the  white  and  to  the  black  people  of  the  State ;  but  the 
great  reasons  of  their  devotion  to  the  system  are,  so  far  as  I 
have  learned  them,  rather  prospective  than  otherwise,  after 
all.  They  believe  there  are  seeds,  at  present  almost  inert,  of 
disaster  at  the  North,  against  which  Slavery  will  be  their 
protection;  indications  that  these  are  already  beginning  to  be 
felt  or  anticipated  by  prophetic  minds,  they  think  they  see  in 
the  demands  for  '^  Land  Limitation,"  in  the  anti-rent  troubles, 
in  strikes  of  workmen,  in  the  distress  of  emigrants  at  the 
eddies  of  their  current,  in  diseased  philanthropy,  in  radical 
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democracy,  and  in  the  progress  of  socialistic  ideas  in  general* 
The  North,  say  they,  has  progressed  under  the  high  pressare 
of  unlimited  competition ;  as  the*  population  grows  denser,  there 
will  be  terrific  explosions,  disaster,  and  niin,  while  they  will  ride 
quietly  and  safely  at  the  anchor  of  Slavery.  What  they 
suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  the  sad  waste  of  natural  wealth,  what 
the  necessity  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  poor  white 
people,  what  the  reason  that  capital  is  not  attracted  by  the 
superior  soundness  of  their  form  of  government  and  society, 
except  it  may  be  the  stupidity  of  capitalists,  I  may  very  probably 
have  failed  to  ascertain,  because  of  the  general  disinclination 
they  have  to  converse  with  a  Northerner  on  this  topia  The 
only  distinct  answer  tliat  I  have  received  has  been,  that  it  is 
not  Slavery,  for  nothing  is  more  evident  to  them,  although  it 
may  not  be  so  to  a  stranger,  than  that  Slavery  is  a  blessing 
everywhere,  and  iilways  (I  quote,  as  far  as  convenient,  the  words 
that  have  l>een  addressed  to  me)  to  the  slave,  in  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  him ;  to  the  master,  in  cultivating  those  habits  of 
charitable  feeling  which  the  presence  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  and 
the  dependent  are  always  suggesting,  and  in  cherishing  in  him 
tliat  commanding  elevation  of  character  and  administrative 
power  which  is  claimed  to  have  always  distinguished  the  owners 
of  slaves,  and  the  value  of  which  they  deem  to  have  always 
been  apparent  in  our  national  statesmanship.  An  institution 
which  they  know  has  such  good  influences,  and  which  is  so 
favorable  to  political  success,  they  cannot  believe  to  be 
destructive  to  industrial  energy  and  effective  of  commercial 
dependence.  There  is  nothing  essentially  productive  in  com- 
petition ;  on  tJie  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  many 
iMborera  must  be  more  profitable  when  directed  by  one  contioUing 
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nmd,  than  when  independent  and  uncombined ;  therefore,  Bay 

thejy  slave-labor  must  be  cheaper  than  free-labor.      In  every 

wij,  they  are  convinced  that  Slavery  is,  or  should  be,  and  can 

be  made,  a  great  advantage  and  blessing  to  them,  and,  therefore, 

bj  Gfod*8  grace,  they  are  determined  to  maintain  and  defend  it 

u  their  (athers  did,  and  to  bequeath  it,  as  their  iathers  did 

to  them,   to   their  children,  unimpaired  and   unmitigated,  an 

inheritance  forever. 

Having  confidence  myself  that  all  the  fatal  dangers,  appre- 
hended for  Northern  society,  may  be  and  will  be  anticipated  and 
provided  against  by  measures  already  under  consideration ;  and 
doubting  if  Slaver}',  while  it  prevents  popular  education,  offers 
Bofi^ent  precaution  against  them,  I  think  it  is  to  be  established 
convincingly,  that  Slavery  alone  is  a  sufficient  cause,  at  this 
time,  to  account  for  any  ditierenco  there  may  be  between  the 
value  of  property  and  all  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity, 
in  Virginia  and  the  neighboring  free  States. 

COST   AND   VALUE   OF   LABOR. 

Several  thousand  slaves  were  hired  in  Eastern  Virginia,  during 
the  time  of  my  visit  there.  The  wages  paid  for  able  working- 
men,  sound,  healthy,  in  good  condition,  and  with  no  especial 
vices,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  were  from  $110  to  $140; 
the  average,  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  from  very  extended 
inquiry,  being  $120  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  and 
certain  other  expenses.  These  wages  must  represent  exactly 
the  cost  of  slave-labor,  because  any  considerations  wliich  would 
prevent  the  owner  of  a  slave  disposing  of  his  labor  for  those 
wages,  when  the  labor  for  his  own  purposes  would  not  be  worth 
M  much,  are  so  many  hindrances  upon  the  free  disposal  of  hit 
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Ai  Sibft  Urre  s^j  >rl:7  c-:  AlkT<£s  are  ezpkrjed  in  agricixltiinl 
ia)b<»r.  4£ii  zlazij  *A  ii:xr£e.  ikir^  «:  ;Le  {»rkei  I  bare  mentionrd, 
a»  t&JKZi  •il.-^i'.'.T  itcg::  :2>>  'j^*jZ  o:  iLe  fAzni.  aad  are  skilled  in 
XK>  oi^r.  'be^  'K&Tes  reyr&sec;  ij»  <X9^  cf  icricTzItcml  labor  in 

1:2  N^T  York,  tix;  -iis^  *'£>ces  :or  gimilar  mexir  if  Americam^ 
-^u'^Xh  cr  ),Iacs.  are  exacur  uie  sazxse  in  the  monej  part;  for 
Iri^a  or  German  lac^jrers  ihe  mon  ooaimon  vages  are  $10  per 
monthy  lor  scimaer.  and  $$  per  month,  for  winter,  or  from  $96 
to  ^120  a  year,  the  average  being  al^ct  $10S. 

The  hirer  has.  in  addiiion  to  paying  vrages  for  the  slave,  to 
feed  and  to  clothe  him;  the  free  laborer  requires  also  to  be 
boarled.  but  not  to  be  cloihed  by  his  employer.  The  opinion  is 
universal  in  Virginia  that  the  slaves  are  better  fed  than  the 
Northern  laborers.  This  iii.  however,  a  mistake,  and  we  mast 
consider  that  the  board  of  the  Northern  laborer  would  cost  at 
least  as  much  more  as  the  additional  cost  of  clothing  to  the 
slave.  Comparing  man  with  man.  with  reference  simply  to  equali- 
ty of  muscular  power  and  endurance,  I  think,  all  these  things 
considered,  the  wages  for  conmion  laborers  are  Utcniy^fwt  per 
cefiL  higher  in  Virginia  than  in  New  York.  But  let  it  be 
supposed  they  are  equal. 

LOSS   OP   PfiOnT   TO   THE   EMPLOYER,    FBOM   THE   ILLKE88   OB   DISA- 
BILITY, REAL  OR  COUNTERFEITED,  OF  THE  LABOBEB  TO  WOBE. 

This,  to  the  employer  of  free  laborers,  need  be  nothing.  To 
the  slave-master  it  is  of  varying  consequence :  sometimes  small, 
often  excessively  embarrassing,  and  always  a  subject  of  anxiety 


aospicion.  I  have  never  made  the  Inquiry  on  uny  planU'- 
tion  «Lere  as  mauy  as  tivenlj-  negroes  were  employeil  together, 
i^t  I  liave  not  ostcrtAuted  that  one  or  mote  of  the  field-hands 
■M  aot  at  woric  on  account  of  some  illness,  strain,  bmise  or 
*ouiid,  of  which  he  or  she  was  complaining;  and  in  sach  ceucg 
I  lure  hardly  ever  lieard  the  proprietor  or  overseer  liul  to  ex- 
{nu  his  suspicion  that  the  invalid  nas  really  as  well  able  to 
*nb  as  any  one  else  on  the  plantation.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly 
H  difficult  to  fonn  a  Batisfnutory  diagnosis  of  negroes'  disorders, 
it  is  of  infanta',  because  their  imagination  of  symptoms  is  bo 
and  I)«cau8e  not  the  smallest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
aitL-oanta  of  »hat  they  have  felt  or  done.  If  a  man  is 
^^flOy  ill,  be  frai's  lest  he  gbould  he  thought  to  be  simulating, 
^^■d  therefore  exaggerates  all  his  pains,  and  locates  them 
^^wilrbatever   he   Hupposes  to   be  the   most  vilal   potts   of> 

^^^Vreqiienlly  the  invalid  staves  will  neglect  or  rcfaM 
me  the  rtaoedies  prescribed  for  their  recovery.  They 
conceal  pills,  for  instance,  under  their  tongue,  and  declare 
tiiey  have  swalloweil  them,  when,  from  their  producing 
tio  cfied,  it  will  be  afterwards  evident  that  they  have 
not.  This  geueral  custom  I  heard  ascribed  to  habit,  ac- 
quired when  they  were-  not  very  disagreeably  ill,  and  were 
loth  to  he  made  quite  well  enough  to  have  to  go  to  work 
agun. 

Enudng  incidents,  illustrating  this  difficulty,  I  liavo  heard 
tfd,  showing  that  the  slave  rather  enjoys  getting  a  severe 
i  that  lays  him  up : — he  Las  his  hand  crushed  by  the  full 
of  a  piece  of  limbet,  atid  after  lie  pain  is  alleviated,  is  iicard  to 
Trlaim,  **Bress  dor  Lord— der  haon  b'long  to  i 
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reckon    dis    chile    got    no   more  corn  to  hoc  dis  ymar,  no 
how."» 

Mr.  H.,  of  North  Carolina,  observed  to  me,  in  relation  to 
this  difficulty,  that  a  man  who  had  had  much  experience  with 
negroes  could  generally  tell,  witli  a  good  de4il  of  certainty,  by 
their  tongue,  and  their  pulse,  and  their  general  aspect,  whether 
they  were  really  ill  or  not 

'*  Last  year,"  said  he,  "  I  hired  out  one  of  my  negroes  to  a 
rail-road  contractor.  I  suppose  he  found  that  he  had  to  work 
harder  than  he  would  on  the  plantation,  and  became  disoon* 
tented,  and  one  night  he  left  the  camp  without  asking  leave 
The  next  day  he  stopi-^ed  at  a  public-house,  and  told  the  people 
he  had  fallen  sick  working  on  the  rail-road,  and  was  going  home 
to  his  master.  They  susj)ected  he  had  run  away,  and,  as  he  hod 
no  pass,  they  arrested  him  and  sent  him  to  the  jail.  In  the 
night  the  sheriti"  sent  nie  word  that  there  was  a  boy,  who  said  he 
belonged  to  me,  in  the  jail,  and  he  was  very  sick  indeed,  and  I 
had  better  come  and  take  care  of  him.  I  immediately  suspected 
how  it  was,  and,  as  I  was  particularly  engaged,  I  did  not  go  near 
him  till  towards  night,  the  next  day.  Wlien  I  came  to  look  at 
him,  and  heard  his  story,  I  felt  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind  that 
he  was  not  sick ;  but,  as  he  pretended  to  be  suflering  very  much,  I 
told  the  sheriff  to  give  him  plenty  of  salts  and  senna,  and  to  be 

*It  18.  perhaps,  well  I  Bhould  hhv  tlini  ibis  soUloquy  was  repcsted  to  mo  by  a 
Virginia  planter,  an  if  it  had  occurred  within  hit  own  hearing.  A  Bimilar  illu- 
tratiou  of  the  plcanuro  with  which  a  slavo  finds  himself  exempted  from  labor, 
hovinf;  been  mcntiuncd  in  the  "  Key  to  Unelo  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  Reverend  El 
■T.  Stenrnfc,  of  St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  in  a  rf^oinder  to  that  woric,  tbinki 
it  unnocesHnry  to  deny  the  truth  of  it,  but,  with  the  usual  hoppy  kocnxicsi  of 
clerical  controvoi-sinlist^,  nettlos  (ho  matter  without  being  porsonnlly  dinre- 
B]>cctful  to  Mrs.  iStowe's  authority,  by  quoting  the  Jinal  authority: — "*No  man 
ever  Jintoil  hit*  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  it,  and  ehcrisheth  it ;'  and  egain^  *  iSo 
ouffbt  men  to  lova  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.' " 
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Offflfbl  that  he  did  not  get  much  of  anything  to  eat  The  next 
day  I  got  a  letter  from  the  contractor,  telling  me  that  my  nigger 
had  mn  away,  without  any  cause.  So  I  rode  over  to  the  jail 
again,  and  told  them  to  continue  the  same  treatment  until  the 
boy  got  a  good  deal  worse  or  a  good  deal  better.  Well,  the 
l^ascal  kept  it  up  for  a  week,  all  the  time  groaning  so  you*d 
think  he  couldn't  live  many  hours  longer;  but,  after  he  had 
been  in  seven  days,  he  all  of  a  sudden  said  he*d  got  well,  and  he 
wanted  something  to  eat  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I  sent  them 
word  to  give  him  a  good  paddling,*  and  handcuff  him,  and  send 
him  back  to  the  rail-road.  I  had  to  pay  them  for  taking  up  a 
runaway,  besides  the  sheriff's  fees,  and  a  week's  board  of  the 
boy  to  the  county." 

But  the  same  gentleman  admitted  that  he  had  sometimes  been 
mistaken,  and  had  made  men^go  to^work  when  they  afterwards 
proved  to  be  really  ill ;  therefore,  when  one  of  his  people  told 
him  he  was  not  able  to  work,  he  usually  tliought,  ''  very  likely 
he'll  be  all  the  better  for  a  day's  rest,  whether  he's  really  ill 
or  not,"  and  would  let  him  off  without  being  very  particular 
in  his  examination.  Lately  he  had  been  getting  a  new  over- 
seer, and  when  he  was  engaging  him,  he  told  him  that 
this  was  his  way.  The  overseer  replied,  "  It's  my  way,  too, 
now;    it    didn't  use    to    be,   but    I    had   a    lesson.      There 

was  a  nigger  one  day  at   Mr.  's   who   was   sulky,  and 

complaining;  he  said  he  couldn't  work.  I  looked  at  his  tongue, 
and  it  was  right  clean,  and  I  thought  it  was  nothing  but  damned 
sulkiness  so  I  paddled  him,  and  made  him  go  to  work ;  but,  two 
days  after,  he  was  under  ground.     He  was  a  good  eight  hundred 

*  Kot  lometbiog   to  eat,   but  punishment  with   an   instmment    like   a 
fnle* 
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^M  dollar  nigger,  and  it  was  a  lesson  to  ine  about  taming  possams, 
^^C  tbat  I  itin't  agoing  to  f»rget  in  a  harry." 

^^B  Tbe  liability  of  lYumen,  especially,  to  disorders  and  irregalari- 
^^kiaes  which  cannot  be  detected  by  extftjior  symptoms,  btit  which 
^^VjD&y  be  easily  aggravated  into  serious  complaints,  renders  many 
^H  of  them  nearly  valueless  for  work,  because  of  the  ease  with 
^A  vhich  they  can  impose  upon  their  owners.  "The  women  on  a 
^  plantation,''  said  one  extensive  Virginian  slave-owner  to  tne, 
"will  hardly  earn  their  salt,  after  tbey  come  to  the  breeding  age: 
they  don't  come  to  the  field,  and  you  go  to  tbe  quarters  and  ask 

I  the  old  nurse  what's  the  matter,  and  she  says,  'Oh,  she's  not 
well,  master:  fllie's  not  fit  to  work,  sir ;'  and  what  can  yon  dol 
You  have  to  take  her  word  for  it  thut  something  or  other  is  tha 
Blatter  with  her,  and  you  dare  not  set  her  to  work ;  and  so  shs 
lay  Dp  till  she  feels  like  taking  the  "ir  agiun,  and  plays  the  ladj 
at  your  expense." 

I  was  on   one  plantation  where  a  woman  had  been  excused 
from  any  sort  of  labor  for  more  than  two  years,  on  the  snpposi- 

ttioD  that  she  was  dying  of  phthisis.  At  last  the  overseer  dis- 
covered that  she  was  employed  as  a  milliner  and  dress-maker  by 
All  the  other  colored  ladies  of  the  vicinity ;  and  upon  taking  her 
to  the  house,  it  was  found  that  she  hod  acquired  a  remarkabU 
skill  in  these  vocations.     She  was  hired  out  the  next  year  to  * 

Pbshionable  dress-maker  in  town,  at  handsome  wages ;  and  as,  aflai 
tiiftt,  she  did  not  again  ''raise  blood,"  it  was  supposed  tlwt 
when  she  had  done  so  before  it  had  been  by  artificial  means. 
Such  tricks  every  army  and  navy  surgeon  ia  famihar  with. 

The  interruption  and  disarrangement  of  operations  of  labor, 
occasioned  by  slaves  "running  away,"  frequently  causes  great 
L  zacoat-enience  and  loss  to  those  who  employ  them.     It  ia  said  to 
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often  occur  vflien  no  immcdtnte  motive  can  he  guessed  at  for  it — 
nhca  the  slave  Las  been  we II -treated,  nelt-fcd,  and  not  uvor^ 
worked;  and  when  he  nil!  be  sure  to  suffer  hardship  from  it,  and 

subject  to  severe  puDishment  on  his  return,  or  if  he  is  caught. 

This  Is  often  mentioned  to  illustrnte  the  ingratitude  and  ospe- 
depravity  of  ibe  African  race.  I  shoald  saspect  it  to  be,  if 
it  coDDot  be  otherwise  accounted  fur,  the  natural  instinct  of  free- 
dom Iq  »  man,  working  out  capriciously,  as  tlie  n'ild  instincta  of 
domesticated  beasts  and  birds  sometimes  do. 

Bat  the  learned  Dt.  Cattwright,  of  the  University  of  Louisi' 
ftna,  believes  that  slaves  are  subjecl  to  a  peculiar  form  of  mental 
djseuc,  termed  by  him  DrapeUrinania,  irhich,  like  a  malady  that 
cftta  ate  liable  to,  manifests  itself  by  an  irrestrainable  propensity 
lo  ran  ofoag;  and  in  a  work  on  the  diseases  of  negroes,  h'^hly 
«>teeiited  at  the  South  for  its  patriotism  and  erudition,  he  odvisea 
plontera  of  the  proper  preventive,  and  curative  measures  to  ba 
for  it 
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He  asserts  liiat,  '*with  the  advantage  of  proper  medical  advic«, 
ly  followed,  this  troublesome  practice  of  ruiuii:ig  away,  that 
Vuny  negroes  hare,  can  be  almost  entirely  prevented."  Ite 
gynploms  and  the  usual  empirical  practice  An  the  plantations 
are  describod:  ''Before  negroes  run  awuy,  unless  they  are 
frightened  or  panic-struck,  they  become  sulky  and  dissatisfied. 
The  cause  of  this  sulkiness  and  dissatisfaction  should  be  inquired 
into  and  removed,  or  tlit'y  are  apt  to  run  away  «v  fall  into  the 
twgro  consumption."  When  sulky  or  di^iiatisfied  without  cause, 
the  utpcriciicQ  of  those  having  most  practice  with  drapetomania, 
Doctor  thinks,  has  been  in  favor  of  "  whipping  them 
It  ii  vulgarly  called,  "  wliipping  the  devil  out 
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^^^  Aooilier  droll  sort  of  "  indispoaitioD,"  thooglit  to  be  peculiu'  to 
^^H^  sUves,  and  ^vhich  must  greatly  Affect  their  value,  as  compared 
^^b)(L  free  laborers,  is  desi^rilwd  by  Dt.  Cartwright,  as  follows : 
^^^  "  Drs.4!£'rHEGiA  JiTiiiopiCA,  or  Uebetuilo  of  Mini!  tmd  ObtUi« 
SenNkHlityof  Body.  *  •  •  From  thocarirlessmovementsortheindi- 
vidualf  aSbcted  with  tbis  complaint.  Uiej  aro  opt  t<i  do  much  inUehief, 
which  appears  as  if  intentional,  but  is  mostly  owing  to  the  stnpidneis 
_  of  mind  and  insonsibiUty  of  the  uervos  indacod  bj  tita  dia««N. 
^^  Thus  they  breiik,  waste,  and  dostroy  nrerything  they  handle — aboM 
^M  borses  and  cattle — tear,  bum.  i>r  rood  their  owii  clothing,  and,  paying 
^K  no  attention  to  the  righta  of  property.  Ktcal  others  to  replace  trbat 
^^klliey  have  destroyed.  They  wonder  about  at  uight,  and  keep  in  a 
^H  Itolf  nod^g  state  hy  day.  They  alight  their  work — out  up  com, 
^H  (EBiiOi  cotton,  and  tobacoo,  when  hoeing  it.  as  if  far  pure  mischief. 
^H'Thcy  raiK<  disturbances  with  thcirnrersecrs,  and  among  theirfeUow- 
^H  ^SM-vnnts,  without  cause  or  motive,  and  seem  to  be  insensible  to  pain 
^B  nhen  subjected  to  punish  meat.    •    *    * 

^r  "When  left  to  himself,  thenegro  indulges  in  his  natural  dispositioti 
to  idleness  and  slolli,  and  does  not  take  exercise  enough  to  expand 
his  lunge  and  vitalize  his  blood,  but  dnies  out  a  miserablo  ciistenoe 
in  the  midst  of  filth  and  uncleanliuess,  being  too  indolent,  and  having 
too  little  energy  of  mind,  to  provide  for  himself  proper  food  and 
comfortable  clothing  and  lodging.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  blood 
becomes  so  highly  cnrbonised  and  deprived  of  oiygen  that  it  not 
fDly  beoomes  nnfit  to  stimulate  the  brain  to  energy,  bat  nnfit  to 
a  the  norve^of  sensation  distributed  to  tlie  body.  •  ■  • 
'■This  is  the  disease  called  Dijmslhuia  (a  Greek  term  expresNng  tbc  dull 
|r  obtuso  sensation  that  always  attends  tlic  eonipliinl).  'niien  rouwd 
him  sloth  by  the  stimalus  of  hunger,  he  lakea  anything  he  can  lay  faia 
on,  and  tramples  on  the  rights  as  well  as  on  the  property  o{  oUien. 
|4th  perfect  iudifii;reace.  When  driven  to  labor  by  the  compolsive 
r  or  the  wliite  man,  he  performs  the  task  ossigaed  lo  biai  in  a 
headlong,  careless  manner,  treading  down  with  his  feet  or  cutting  with 
his  boe  the  plants  he  is  pot  to  eullii^lo — breaking  the  tools  he  works 
with,  and  spoilbg  everything  he  toncbes  that  can  be  injured  by  coielesa 
handling.  Hence  the  overseere  cull  it  ■rascality.'  supposing  that  tlie 
mischief  is  inlcntlonally  done.  •  •  • 
"  The  Ifim,  '  rascality,'  given  to  this  disease  by  nvBiseers,  is  toanded 
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M  iaenrooeoiis  hypothesis,  and  leads  to  an  iDcorrect  empirical  treat- 
Bent,  vhich  seldom  or  nerer  cures  it" 

There  are  many  complaints  described  in  Dr.  Cartwright^s 
treaiise,  to  which  the  negroes,  in  Slavery,  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
nbject 

'*3lore  fatal  than  any  other  is  coDgestion  of  the  langs,  peripntumonia 
*o(Aa,  often  called  cold  plague,  etc    «    «    « 

"  The  Frambcaia^  Piam,  or  Yaws,  is  a  contagious  disease,  communi- 
Cible  by  contact  among  those  who  greatly  neglect  cIcaDliness.  It  is 
■Tposed  to  be  comnranicable,  in  a  modified  forra,  to  the  white  race, 
UDoog  whom  it  resembles  pseado  syphilis,  or  some  disease  of  the 
M«,  throat,  or  laryoz.    »    *    * 

"Kegro-consnmptioD,  a  disease  almost  unknown  to  medical  men  of 
^e  Xorthcm  States  and  of  Europe,  is  also  sometimes  fearfully  preva- 
lent among  the  slaves.  *  It  is  of  importance,'  says  the  Doctor,  *  to  know 
^  pathognomic  signs  in  its  early  stages,  not  only  in  regard  to  its 
^toeiit,  but  to  detect  impositions,  as  negroes,  afflicted  with  this 
contplaint  are  often  for  sale ;  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  on  exercise, 

• 

^capacitates  them  for  labor,  as  they  quickly  give  out,  and  have  to  leave 
their  work.  This  induces  their  owners  to  sell  Ihem,  although  they  may  not 
hoow  the  cause  of  their  inability  to  labor.  Many  of  the  negroes  brought 
Sooth,  for  sale,  are  in  the  incipient  stages  of  this  disea.<?e ;  they  are 
found  to  be  inefficient  laborers,  and  arc  sold  in  consequence  thereof. 
The  efiect  of  superstition — a  firm  belief  that  he  is  poisoned  or  conjured 
—npoQ  the  patient's  mind,  already  in  a  morbid  state  (dyo^sthesia),  and 
his  health  alfected  from  hard  usage,  over-tasking  or  exposure,  want  of 
vholesome  food,  good  clothing,  warm,  comfortable  lodging,  with  the 
distresBing  idea  (sometimes)  that  he  is  an  object  of  hatred  or  dislike, 
hoth  to  his  master  or  fellow-servants,  and  has  no  one  to  befriend  him, 
t^  directly  to  generate  that  erythism  of  mind  which  is  the  essential 
*^  of  negro-consumption.'  «  *  ♦  *  Remedies  should  be  assisted 
hy  removing  the  original  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  of  mind, 
^  by  using  every  means  to  make  the  patient  comfortable,  satisfied  and 
happy/ 
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treatment  commonly  employed  to  care  it  and  that  recommended 
in  tliis  last  advice  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  which  is  very  snggestiye. 

DISCIPLn^E. 

Under  the  slave  system  of  labor,  discipline  must  always  be 
maintained  by  physical  power.  A  lady  of  New  York,  spending 
a  winter  in  a  Southern  city,  had  a  hired  slave-servant,  who,  one 
day,  refused  outright  to  perform  some  ordinary  light  domestic 
duty  required  of  her.  On  the  lady's  gently  remonstrating  with 
her,  she  immediately  replied :  '^  You  can't  make  me  do  it,  and  1 
won't  do  it :  I  aint  afeard  of  you  whippin'  me."  The  servant 
was  right;  the  lady  could  not  whip  her,  and  was  too  tender- 
hearted to  call  in  a  man,  or  to  send  her  to  the  guard-honse  to 
be  whipped,  as  is  the  custom  with  Southern  ladies,  when  their 
patience  is  exhausted,  under  such  circumstances.  She  en- 
deavored,  by  kindness  and  by  appeals  to  the  girl's  good  sense, 
to  obtain  a  moral  control  over  her ;  but,  after  suffering  continnal 
annoyance  and  inconvenience,  and  after  an  intense  trial  of  her 
feelings,  for  some  time,  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  go  to  her 
owner,  and  beg  him  to  come  and  take  her  away  from  the  house, 
on  any  terms.  It  was  no  better  than  having  a  lunatic  or  a 
mischievous  and  pilfering  monomaniac  quartered  upon  her.* 

But  often  when  courage  and  physical  power,  with  the  strength 
of  the  militia  force  and  the  army  of  the  United  States,  if 
required,  at  the  back  of  the  master,  are  not  wanting,  there  are 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances  that  make  a  resort  to  pumsh- 
ment  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible. 

*  The  Richmond  American  has  a  letter  from  Raleigh,  K.  C,  dated  Sept  18. 

which  Bays :  "  On  yesterday  morning,  a  beantifal  young  lady,  Mils  Virgiiiia 
,    Froet,  daughter  of  Austin  Frost,  an  engineer  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon 

Bail-road,  and  residing  in  this  city,  was  shot  by  a  negre  girl,  and  killed  imtanUj. 
Canae  axypoyiqglier  fiMrinsdIeQtIaagttaga'* 
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Beallj  well-trained,  accomplished,  and  docile  hoase-Bervants 
are  seldom  to  be  pnrchased  or  hired  at  the  South,  though  they 
are  found  in  old  wealthy  families  rather  oflener  than  first-rate 
English  or  French  servants  are  at  the  North.  It  is,  doubtless,  a 
convenience  to  have  even  moderately  good  servants  who  cannot,  at 
any  time  of  their  improved  value  or  your  necessity,  demand  to 
have  their  pay  increased,  or  who  cannot  be  drawn  away  from 
you  by  prospect  of  smaller  demands  and  kinder  treatment  at 
your  neighbor's ;  but  I  believe  few  of  those  who  are  incessantly 
murmuring  against  this  healthy  operation  of  God's  good  law  of 
supply  and  demand  would  be  willing  to  purchase  exemption  from 
it,  at  the  price  with  which  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the 
South  do.  They  would  pay,  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  work 
done,  three  or  four  times  as  much,  to  the  owner  of  the  best  sort 
of  hired  slaves,  as  they  do  to  the  commonest,  stupidest  Irish 
domestic  drudges  at  the  North,  though  the  nominal  wages  by  the 
week  or  year,  in  Virginia,  are  but  little  more  than  in  New  York. 

The  number  of  servants  usually  found  in  a  Southern  family, 
of  any  pretension,  always  amazes  a  Northern  lady.  In  one  that 
I  visited,  there  were  exactly  three  negroes  to  each  white,  and 
this  in  a  town,  the  negroes  being  employed  solely  in  the  house. 

A  Southern  lady,  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  visiting  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  said  to  her, 
as  she  was  preparing  to  return  home :  "  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
much,  after  being  in  your  house  so  long,  I  dread  to  go  home, 
and  to  have  to  take  care  of  our  servants  again.  We  have  a  much 
smaller  family  of  whites  than  you,  but  we  have  twelve  servants, 
and  your  two  accomplish  a  great  deal  more,  and  do  their  work  a 
great  deal  better  than  our  twelve.  You  think  your  girls  are 
▼iary  aiapidy  and  Ihat  they  give  you  much  trouble :  but  it  is  as 
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nothing.  There  is  hardlj'  one  of  our  senraaa  tj»t  can  be 
trusted  to  do  the  simplest  work  without  being  stood  ont.  If  I 
order  a  room  to  bo  cleaned,  or  a  Sre  to  be  nuide  in  a  distant 
chamber,  I  never  can  be  Bure  I  am  obeyed  unlcBS  I  go  there  and 
Bee  foe  myself.  If  I  send  a  girl  out  to  get  anything  I  want  for 
preparing  thu  dinner,  she  is  us  IlLely  us  not  to  forget  what  is 
wanted,  and  not  to  come  back  till  after  the  time  at  which  dinner 
should  be  ready.  A  hand-organ  in  the  street  will  draw  all  my 
girls  out  of  the  house )  and  while  it  remains  near  us  I  bare  no 
more  command  over  tbem  than  over  so  inany  monkeys.  The 
parade  of  a  military  company  has  sometimes  entirely  prevented 
mo  from  having  any  dinner  cooked ;  and  when  the  servants, 
standing  in  the  square  looking  at  the  soldiers,  see  my  husband 
coming  after  them,  they  only  laugh,  and  run  away  to  the  other 
aide,  like  playful  children.*  And,  when  I  reprimand  them,  they 
only  say  they  don't  mean  to  do  anytliing  wrong,  or  they  wont 
do  it  again,  all  the  time  laughing,  as  though,  it  was  all  a  joke. 
They  don't  mind  it  at  all  They  are  just  as  playful  and  careless 
as  any  willful  child ;  and  they  never  will  do  any  work  it  yon 
don't  compel  them." 

The  slave  employer,  if  he  finds  be  has  been  so  unfortunate  u 
to  hire  a  sulky  servant,  that  cannot  be  made  to  work  to  hia 
advantage,  has  no  remedy  but  to  solicit  from  his  owner  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  price  he  has  agreed  to  pay  for  bis  labor,  on  tha 
same  ground  that  one  would  from  a  Uvery-stable  keeper,  if  he  had 
engaged  a  horse  to  go  a  journey,  but  found  that  he  was  not 


*  In  Um  cHy  of  Colomlila,  8.  C,  tbe  police  are  reqnired  lo  prDTont  ibe  negrOM 
from  nmuing  in  Itii"  way  •ftor  tho  miliury.    Any  negro  noglcetioR  tt 
the  vioinily  of  a  parade,  when  ordered  by  s  polioema 
i*  reqaind.  bjr  Ibe  ordiiuuiM,  to  be  whipped  tl  tlM  gaud-howe. 
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Strong  or  skillful  enough  to  keep  him  npon  the  road.  Bat,  if  th< 
slave  is  the  property  of  his  employer,  and  becomes  '^  rascallj/' 
the  usual  remedy  is  that  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  recom- 
mended when  he  was  called  upon  for  advice  how  to  cure  a  balk} 
horse:  ^^ Sell  him,  my  lord."  "Rascals"  are  "sent  South* 
from  Virginia,  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  their  complaint,  ir 
mach  greater  numbers  than  consumptives  are  from  the  mon 
Northern  States. 

"  How  do  you  manage,  then,  when  a  man  misbehaves,  or  h 
sick  ?"  I  have  been  often  asked  by  Southerners,  in  discussing  thij 
question. 

J£  he  is  sick,  I  simply  charge  against  him  every  half  day  of 
the  time  he  is  off  work,  and  deduct  it  from  his  wages.  K  he  ii 
careless,  or  refuses  to  do  what  in  reason  I  demand  of  him,  I  dis- 
charge  him,  paying  him  wages  to  the  time  he  leaves.  With  ne^ 
men  in  whom  I  have  not  confidence,  I  make  a  \vTitten  agreement 
before  witnesses,  on  engaging  them,  that  will  permit  me  to  d( 
this.  As  for  "  rascality,"  I  never  had  but  one  case  of  anything 
approaching  to  what  you  call  so.  A  man  insolently  contradictec 
me  in  the  field :  I  told  him  to  leave  his  job  and  go  to  the  house 
took  hold  and  finished  it  myself^  then  went  to  the  house,  mad< 
out  a  written  statement  of  account,  counted  out  the  balance  ii 
money  due  him,  gave  him  the  statement  and  the  money,  and  tol< 
him  he  must  go.  He  knew  that  he  had  failed  of  his  duty,  an< 
that  the  law  would  sustain  me,  and  we  parted  in  a  friendly  man 
ner,  he  expressing  regret  that  his  temper  had  driven  him  from  i 
situation  which  had  been  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  him.  Th 
probability  is,  that  this  single  experience  educated  him  so  fa 
that  his  next  employer  would  have  no  occasion  to  complain  o 
hit  ^rMcality;"    and  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  amount  o 
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corporeal  panishment  would  have  improved  his  temper  in  the 
least 

That  slaves  have  to  he  ^^  humored  "  a  great  deal,  and  that  they 
very  frequently  can  not  he  made  to  do  their  master's  will,  I  have 
seen  much  evidence.  Not  that  they  often  directly  refuse  to  ohey 
an  order,  hut,  when  they  are  directed  to  do  anything  for  which 
they  have  a  disinclinatiou,  they  undertake  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  desired  result  is  sure  not  to  he  accomplished.  In  small  par- 
ticulars for  which  a  lahorer's  discretion  must  he  trusted  to  in 
every-day  work,  hut  more  especially  when  emergencies  require 
some  extraordinary  duties  to  he  performed,  tliey  are  much  less 
reliahle  than  the  ordinary  run  of  lahorers  employed  on  our  farms 
in  New  York.  They  can  not  he  driven  by  fear  of  punishment  to 
do  that  which  the  laborers  in  free  communities  do  cheerfully  from 
their  sense  of  duty,  self-respect,  or  regard  for  their  reputation 
and  standing  with  their  employer.     A  gentleman  who  had  some 

m 

free  men  in  his  employment  in  Virginia,  that  he  had  procured 
in  New  York,  told  me  that  he  had  been  astonished,  when  a  dam 
that  he  had  been  building  began  to  give  way  in  a  freshet,  to  see 
how  much  more  readily  than  negroes  they  would  obey  his  orders, 
and  do  their  best  without  orders,  running  into  the  water  waist 
deep,  in  mid- winter,  without  any  hesitation  or  grumbling. 

The  manager  of  a  large  candle-factory  in  London,  in  which 
the  laborers  arc  treated  with  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence  and 
generosity,  writes  thus  in  a  report  to  his  directors : 

"The  present  year  promises  to  bo  a  very  good  one  as  regards 

profit,  in  consequenco  of  tho  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for 

candles.    No  mere  driving  of  tho  men  and  boys,  by  ourselves  and 

^hose  in  authority  under  us,  would  have  produced  the  sadden  and 

vcrjr  great  increase  of  manufacture,  necessary  for  keeping  paoe  with 

tliis  demand.    It  has  been  effected  on\y  \>^  \he  hearty  good- wiQmth 
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■"     •     *  .-    ■    .■:■  :,  thv^  men  and  boys  making  the  great 

..  ;  lnv  M!\v  t»  Ik:  iii-Cfs^ary  to  pivvoiit  our  getting 

•    .-   ^i.ii  \\.v  <»rucTs,  as  heartily  as  if  tlie  question 

■  •  j:.  ..■   ■  \  •  .iv»rt  mwu-  liilliculty  threatening  themselves  per- 

■  '■:'  tli»-  iV'iMiRii  n-marked  with  truth,  a  few  days  back: 

.  .  :i  til'  i;i.  '  :;'■  w.iuM  tliink  eaeh  was  engaged  in  a  littlo 

.  iu'  --;  i  1  \.\-  •'•All.  >o  (IS  to  have  onlv  himself  aflfccted  bv  the  re- 

■  ■ . .  ■"  ■ ".  1.1  -  *t  I >i  ,\. 

.*•.  r.unier  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  told  me  that  once,  during 
;  :.  ••xtraordinarv  harvest  season,  he  had  had  a  number  of  labor- 
;  ;  *.  uiiik  without  leaving  the  field  or  taking  any  repose  for 
-  x*y  l!ou:> — he  himself  working  with  them,  and  eating  and 
(!;  iiikinij:  only  with  them  during  all  the  time.  Such  services  men 
•  Liv<:   voluntarily,  from  their  own  regard  to  the  value  of 

::"|-j;iy  tu  bo  ^avoll  by  it,  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
::.L:r  (jredit  as  worth  good  wages;  but  to  require  it  of  slaves 
wouM  be  intensely  cruel,  if  not  actually  impossible.  A  man  can 
'.\ork  excessively  on  his  own  impulse  as  much  easier  than  he  can 
1  -J  driven  to  by  another,  as  a  horse  travels  easier  in  going  towards 
iii.s  accustomed  stable  than  in  going  from  it.  I  mean — and  every 
man  who  has  ever  ser\'ed  as  a  sailor  or  a  soldier  will  know  that 
it  is  no  imaginary  effect — that  the  actual  fatigue,  the  waste  of 
bodily  energ}',  the  expenditure  of  the  physical  capacity,  is  greater 
in  one  case  than  the  other. 

Sailors  and  soldiers  both,  are  led  by  certain  inducements  to 
place  themselves  within  certain  limits,  and  for  a  certain  time, 
both  defined  by  contract,  in  a  condition  resembling,  in  many 
particulars,  that  of  slaves;  and,  although  they  are  bound  by 
their  voluntary  contract  and  by  legal  and  moral  considerations  to 
obey  orders,  the  f&ct  that  force  is  also  used  to  secure  their 
obttUeooe  to  their  officers,  scarcely  ever  fails  to  produce  in  them 
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the  identical  vices  which  are  complained  of  in  slaves.  They  obey 
the  letter,  but  defeat  the  intention  of  orders  that  do  not  please 
them,  they  arc  improvident,  wasteful,  reckless :  they  sham  ill- 
ness, and  as  Dr.  Cartwright  gives  specific  medical  appellations  to 
discontent,  laziness,  and  rascality,  so  among  sailors  and  soldiers, 
when  men  suddenly  find  themselves  iU  and  unable  to  do  their 
duty  in  times  of  peculiar  danger,  or  when  unusual  labor  is 
required,  they  are  humorously  said  to  be  suffering  under  an 
attack  of  the  powder-fever,  the  cape-fever,  the  ice-fever,  the 
coast-fever,  or  the  reefing-fever.  The  counteracting  influences 
to  these  vices,  which  it  is  the  first  effort  of  every  good  officer  to 
foster,  are,  first,  regard  to  duty;  second,  patriotism;  third, 
esprit  du  corps,  or  professional  pride;  fourth,  self-respect,  or 
personal  pride;  fifth,  self-interest,  hope  of  promotion,  or  of 
bounty,  or  of  privileges  in  mijtigation  of  their  hard  service,  as 
reward  for  excellence.  Things  are  never  quickly  done  at  sea, 
unless  they  are  done  with  a  will,  or  "  cheerly,"  as  the  fiailor*8 
word  is — that  is,  cheerfully.  An  army  is  never  effective  dn  the 
field  when  depressed  in  its  morale. 

None  of  these  promptings  to  excellence  can  be  operative, 
except  in  a  very  low  degree,  to  counteract  the  indolent  and 
vicious  tendencies  of  the  Slavery,  much  more  pure  than  the 
slavery  of  the  army  or  the  ship,  by  which  the  exertions  of  the 
Virginia  laborer  are  obtained  for  his  employer. 

It  is  very  common,  among  the  Virginians,  to  think  that  the 
relation  of  free-laborers  to  their  employers  is,  by  the  effect  of 
circumstances,  rendered  very  little  less  slavish  than  that  of  their 
own  slaves  to  them.  It  is  true  that  in  many  respects  the 
position  of  agricultural  laborers,  in  some  parts  of  England  and 
other  countries  fwhere  the  land  is  owned  and  rented  only  in 


•soMATely  luge  qaanlities.  And  the  principle  of  cotopetlUon 
haA,  Uwrefore,  very  litUe  inflaence  to  counlemct  the  power  of 
tbe  capiulists  to  prevent  a  man's  getting  his  tiring  bf  labor, 
except  OD  their  conditions),  approaches,  in  the  degree  of  their 
moral  sabjecdon.  to  that  of  slaves. 

Bnt  this  is  trae  only  in  a  venr  few  districte,  nowhere  In  (he 
United  Slates,  nnlesg  it  be  in  the  Slave  StaEes,  where  soutetiiaeB 
■  nmilar  causes  produce  Bomenhat  similar  efle<;ts  npon  tbe  poor 
I  whites.  And,  everywhere,  the  services  rendered  by  llie  free- 
laborera  are  rendered  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  are  claimed 
not  by  right  of  force,  but  are  rendered  in  obedienL-e  to,  and 
clamed  by  express  right  of,  a  contract  voluntarily  made;  coiiso' 
qnently,  compared  with  that  of  the  slave,  their  labor  is  actively, 
cheerfully,  and  dleort^ctly  given.  Circumstances  may  have  made 
U  necessary  for  the  laborer  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  ths 
employer  j  but  those  circnmatances  no  more  constilute  slavery, 
than  do  tbo  circumstances,  which  induce  tncrchanls  and  manii&e- 
taters  in  towns  to  pay  what  ihey  deem  extravagant  prices  fof 
floor,  render  them  the  slaves  of  tlio  farmers,  who  say  to  thm^ 
"Pay  these  prices,  or  go  without." 

I  It  is  a  very  low  mind  that  cannot  appreciate  the  difierenoa 
Itetween  serrices  rendered  from  such  moUves  and  under  such 
dbligationa,  honorable,  manly,  and  just  obligations,  voluntarily 
■ntared  into,  and  the  senices  of  a  slave,  rendered. from  fear  thai 
te  ahall  be  whipped  if  he  does  not  render  them. 

The  employer  of  a  free-laborer  no  more  dare  whip  him  thaS 
the  laborer  flare  whip  the  employer.  Their  rights  are  eqnal,  io 
all  respects,  before  the  law,  and  the  claim  of  the  laborer  to  hi 
stipulated  wa^-es.  his  tacitly  stipulated  ditt  find  lodging,  is  jual 
m  good,  and  rendors  him  just  as  truly  the  owner  of  his  employer, 
^^  8* 
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the   claim   of  tho  employer  upon  the  free-laborer  for  his 
stjpulated  measQre,  by  days  or  months,  of  musculur  labor,  and 
tacitly  stipulated  exercise  of  skill  and  discretion,  render  him 
owner  of  his  employt-.     The  man  who  would  work  cheer- 
ily and  to  the  best  of  bis  discretion,  for  the  employer,  in  one 
fool ;  the  man  who  would  not  work  cheerfully  and  lo 
the  best  of  his  di.cMvtion,  for  his  employer,  in  the  other  is  dis- 
and  imprudent. 

The  following  is  from  the  organ  of  the  New  York  city 
Know  Nothings,  of  Feb.  21,  1853 :  "  If  to  rise  with  the  Urk 
labor  the  live-long  day,  saddled  with  care,  loaded  down 
anxiety,  until  we  sink  under  the  burden,  is  freedom,  then 
re  not  slaves.  If  to  do  half  this  work,  without  any  of 
its  L-ares,  or  troubles,  with  the  full  quota  of  pleasure,  is  th^ 
want  of  it,  then  who  would  be  free !" 

Such  a  view  of  life  is  not  only  dls^rraceful  to  a  man,  bnt 
the  prevalence  of  such  ideas,  however  patriotic  may  be  th« 
^nndation  on  which  they  have  been  cultivated,  is  most  per- 
iona  to  the  character  of  onr  own  laboriDg-clafB,  and  to 
industry  into  which  competition  can  enter.  There  are  some 
ly-«ducated  American  women  who  choose  to  die  as  Beam- 
stresses,  rather  than  to  live  as  cooks  or  chamber-maids,  becanse 
they  are  taught  by  such  writers  that  the  position  of  a  servant, 
AT  of  those  who  sell  their  tabor  and  skill  by  measure  of  time 
■ad  not  by  measure  of  amount,  is  worse  than  that  of  slaves. 
''Eren  prostitution  is  felt  to  be  less  a  disgrace  than  tliis  false 
parallel  to  Slavery,'  and  so,  nnconacioiisly  deluded  by  this  false 
analogy,  they  answer  this  writer's  question,  actually  prefemog  i 
'ih  to  this  imaginary  degradation. 
It  is  nith  dogs,"  says  the  best  authority  on  the  snbjai 
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it  is  with  horses ;  no  work  is  so  well  done  as  that  which  is  done 
efaeerfully."*  And  it  is  with  men,  hoth  black  and  white,  as  it 
is  with  horses  and  with  dogs ;  it  is  even  more  so,  because  the 
strength  and  cunning  of  a  man  is  less  adapted  to  being  ^'  broken'* 
to  the  will  of  another  than  that  of  either  dogs  or  horses. 

The  writer,  whose  opinion,  that  Slavery  is  a  better  system  for 
the  laborer  than  the  system  of  Northern  States,  I  have  just 
quoted,  estimates  that  the  labor  of  a  slave  is  only  half  that,  in 
a  day,  of  a  man  actuated  by  anxiety  for  his  own  advantage 
at  his  work.  U  it  were  not  that  Slavery,  present  at  the  South 
and  past  in  our  own  land  and  the  lands  where  most  of  our 
laborers  have  been  educated,  had  an  influence  still  to  make  labor 
a  less  respected  commodity  than  most  others  in  our  market, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  mutual  obligations  of  capitalist 
and  laborer  are  sometimes  less  de^nitely  felt  than  they  should 
be,  I  think  no  one  would  bo  surprised  to  learn  that  this  estimate 
of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  a  day, 
by  voluntary  laborers  and  slave  laborers,  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  extravagantly  expressed.  But  upon  this  point  I  shall 
now  give  some  exact  information. 

OF     THE     COMPARATIVE     AMOUNT    OF     WORK    ACCOMPLISHED   IN    A 
GIVEN   TIME   BY  FREE   AND   SLAVE   LABORERS. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Griscom,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  stated  to  me,  that 
he  once  took  accurate  account  of  the  labor  expended  in  harvest- 
ing a  large  field  of  wheat ;  and  the  result  was  that  one  quarter 
of  an  acre  a  day  was  secured  for  each  able  hand  engaged  in 
cradling,  raking,  and  binding.  The  crop  was  light,  yielding  not 
over  six  boshels  to  the  acre.    In  New  York  a  gang  of  fair 

*  laeat  CoL  W.  N.  Hutch iifsoN,  on  Dog  Breaking 
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caden  aad  btmlcta  would  be  expected,  imdu'  otdiosrT  riTTMi 
-*™~^  u>  waaon  a  crop  of  vlieat,  vietding  &Dai  tweat;  to  lUrty 
tohA  to  iIm  m-iv,  at  tbe  nts  of  abonl  two  una  *  d«j  for 

Mr.  Grincua  taaaeAj  nsided  in  New  ituKj ;  and  imce  Iniag 
.1-  Viipiua  bM  bad  the  saj/enatKBAeaix  of  verj  Utge  agriciil- 
-.jrai  a|icrat)ODji,  coddncted  with  sJave-laltoT.     After  1  had,  in  • 
telteTi  intended  for  paLOca^oo,  made  ase  oT  thia  teMinoaj,  I 
oDed  afibo  him  to  aak  if  be  would  object  to  tnjr  giving  bia  none 
wilfa  it    fie  was  so  good  as  to  pennit  toe  to  do  so,  aad  nid 
tlLit  I  ni^t  add  tluC  ibe  oidiniuy  waste  in  harrestiDg  wbeal  in 
Virginia,  throogb  ibe  caielessnoss  uf  the  negroes,  beyond  thai 
wUicfa  tnxiui  ID  the  hands  of  ordinary  Xortheru  lalnreis,  is  equal 
in  valoe  to  what  a  XortheTO  farmer  noalO  often  consider  a  satis- 
factory proSt  on  his  crop.     He  also  wished  me  to  tay  that  iL 
nas  hit  deliberate  opinion,  formed  Dot  withont  mnch  and  accu- 
rate obsenationJthat  four  Virginia  elaves  do  not,  when  engaged 
^bofdiBaiy  BgricalturaJ  operations,  accomplish  as  ranch,  o^a 
^nsag?,  as  one  ordinary  free  farm  labureflfo  New  Jersey.    . 
^BMt.  Qrisoom  'a  well  known  aX  Pelersburg  as  a 
■UM  for  leliabiUty,  accuracy,  and  prcciseness ;    and  n 
nulgnieul  on  tlus  subject  conld  be  entitled  to  more  respect.  ^ 
■    Another  luau,  who  had  snperintendcd  labor  of  the  a 
IbKtor  at  the  North  and  in  Virginia,  whom  I  qacstioned  cIomIj, 
Pureed  onlirrly  with  Mr.  Orlscom,  believing  that  fonr  negroca 
WkA  lo  bo  supported  on  erery  farm  in  the  State  to  accomplish 
■Kbi  noM  woik  which  was  ordiDftrily  done  by  one  &ee  laborer  it) 
pittwTork. 

B    A  dufgytniui  from  ConhecUcut,  who  hod  resided  for  many 
^mara  in  Vii);iiua,  lold  uo  tlwt  what  a  slave  expected  to  spend  & 
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npoD,  ft  NortlieTD  laborer  would,  he  was  confident,  usually 
impliBh  by  eleven  o'clock  ia  the  morning. 
Ina]otl«r  ou  tills  EQbject,inostof  the  facts  given  in  which  liave 
been  alreailv  nnrtaled  in  this  volume,  written  from  Vir^nia  to  the 
r«nr  I'ork  Vaily  Tiintf,  I  expressed  the  conrictlon  that,  at  the 
re  than  one-half  as.miieli  labor  was  ordinarily  «c- 
ipUiibed  ID  Virginia  by  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  in  a  given 
as  by  an  equal  number  of  free  laborers  in  N'ew  York.  The 
iblicstion  of  this  letter  induced  a  number  of  persons  to  make 
iblic  the  conclnsions  of  liioir  own  experience  or  observations  on 
ibject.  So  far  as  I  know,  these,  in  every  co^e,  Bustained 
ly  conclusions,  or,  if  any  doubt  was  expressed,  it  was  that  I  had 
nnder-eetimated  the  superior  economy  of  free-labor.  As  afford- 
iog  evidence  more  valuable  than  ray  own  on  this  important 
fCaal,  from  the  better  opportunities  of  farming  sound  judgment, 
ach  a  residence  at  different  times,  in  both  VLrgiuia  and  a  free 
.te  hud  given  tlie  writers,  I  have  reprinted,  in  sn  appendix, 
two  of  these  letters,  together  with  a  quantity  of  other  testimony 
from  Sonthem  witnesses  on  this  subject,  which  I  beg  the  reader, 
vlio  hu  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my  infonnation,  not  to 

tr     •■     i 

^^K  "  Dtavtsa."  ^^1 

^^K  On  mentioning  lo  n  gentleman  in  Vir^nia,  who  beliered 
^^Mfeftt  slAve-labor  was  better  and  cheaper  than  free-labor,  Hr. 
QriKom'i  ob»?Tvation,  ho  replied:  that  without  doubting  the 
cumctcess  of  the  statement  of  that  particular  instance,  he 
vas  SQTH  that  if  four  men  did  not  hardest  more  than  an 
kOQ  of  wheat  a  day,  they  fould  not  have  been  well  dn'iw. 
B*  kEHlW   tiiat,  if    properly   driven,    threatened  with    punilb- 
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ment,  and  punished  if  necessary,  negroes  woald  do  as  nrnch 
work  as  it  was  possible  for  any  white  man  to  do.  The  same 
gentleman,  however,  at  another  time,  told  me  that  negroes 
were  very  seldom  punished,  not  ofbener,  he  presumed^  than 
apprentices  were,  at  the  North ;  that  the  drinng  of  them  was 
generally  left  to  overseers,  who  were  the  laziest  and  most 
worthless  dogs  in  the  world,  frequently  not  demanding  higher 
wages  for  their  services  than  one  of  the  negroes,  they  were 
given  to  manage,  might  be  hired  out  for.  Another  gentle- 
man told  me  that  he  would  rather,  if  the  law  would  permit 
it,  have  some  of  his  negroes  for  overseers,  than  any  white 
man  he  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain  in  that  capacity. 

Another  planter,  whom  I  requested  to  examine  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  that  I  had  prepared  for  the  Daihj  TimeSj  that 
he  might,  if  he  could,  refute  my  calculations,  or  give  me 
any  facts  of  an  opposite  character,  xdter  reading  it  said: 
''The  truth  is,  that  in  general,  a  slave  does  not  do  half  the 
work  he  easily  might;  and  which,  by  being  harsh  enough 
with  him,  he  can  be  made  to  do.  When  I  came  into  pos- 
session of  my  plantation,  I  soon  found  the  overseer  then 
upon  it  was  good  for  nothing,  and  told  him  I  had  no 
further  occasion  for  his  services.:  I  then  went  to  driving  the 
negroes  myself.  In  the  morning,  when  I  went  out,  one  of 
them  came  up  to  me  and  asked  what  work  he  should  go 
about.  I  told  him  to  go  into  the  swamp  and  cut  some 
wood.  'Well,  massa,'  said  he,  's'pose  you  wants  me  to  do 
kordins  we's  been  use  to  doin* ;  ebery  niggar  cut  a  cord  & 
day.'  'A  cord!  that's  what  you  have  been  used  to  doing, 
is  it  V  said  I.  '  Yes,  massa,  dat*s  wot  dey  always  makes  a 
niggar  do  roun'  beah — a  cord  a  day,  dat*B  allers  do  taskJ* 
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*  Well,  now,  old  man/*  said  I,  *  yon  go  and  cut  me  two  cords 
to-<lav.'  'Oh,  massa!  two  cords!  Xobodv  couldn  do  dat 
Oh !  massa,  dat*8  too  hard !  Ncbber  heard  o*  nobody*s  cuttin' 
more  'n  a  cord  o'  wood  in  a  day,  ronn'  heah.  No  nigger  couldn* 
do  it.'  'Well,  old  man,  you  have  two  cords  of  wood  cut 
to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning  you  shall  get  two  hundred 
lashes — that's  all  there  is  about  it.  So,  look  sharp!*  And 
he  did  it,  and  ever  since  no  negro  has  ever  cut  less  than  two 
cords  a  day  for  me,  though  my  neighbors  never  get  but  one  cord. 
It  was  just  so  ^ith  a  great  many  other  things — mauling  rails 
— ^I  always  have  two  hundred  rails  mauled  in  a  day;  just 
twice  what  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  expect  of  a 
negro,  and  just  twice  as  many  as  my  negroes  had  been  made 
to  do  before  I  managed  them  myself. 

This  only  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  amount  of  labor 

ordinarily  and  generally  performed  by  slaves  in  Virginia  is  very 

nnall,  compared  with  that  done  by  the  laborers  of  the  free  States, 

and  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  estimates  that  I  have  given. 

These  estimates,  let  it  bo  recollected,  in  conclusion,  are  all 

deliberately  and  carefully  made  by  gentlemen  of  liberal  e<lucation, 

who  have  had  unusual  facilities  of  observing  both  at  the  North 

and  at  the  South — gentlemen  who  own  or  employ  slaves  them- 

wlves,  and  who  sustain  Southern  designs  on  the  political  ques- 

lioDS  connected  wifli  slavery.     I  have  not  given  them  l)ecause 

tbey  were  extreme,  but  because  I  could  obtain  no  others  equally 

exact     The  conclusion  to  which  they  directly  point  is,  that  the 


•  '*01d  Man/'  ii  a  common  title  of  address  to  any  middle-npod  negro  in 
VngioM,  wboM  nMno  is  not  known.  "  Boy"  ond  •'  Old  Man"  may  bo  applied 
to  cbc  nma  penon.  Of  course,  in  thii  case,  the  slave  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 
ks  bqrond  bit  prime  of  strwijtlL 
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ment,  and  punished  if  necessary,  negroes  would  do  as  mach 
work  as  it  was  possible  for  any  white  man  to  do.  The  same 
gentleman,  however,  at  another  time,  told  me  that  negroes 
were  very  seldom  punished,  not  ofbener,  he  presumed,  than 
apprentices  were,  at  the  North ;  that  the  driving  of  them  was 
generally  left  to  overseers,  who  were  the  laziest  and  most 
worthless  dogs  in  the  world,  frequently  not  demanding  higher 
wages  for  their  services  than  one  of  the  negroes,  they  were 
given  to  manage,  miglit  be  hired  out  for.  Another  gentle- 
man told  me  that  he  would  rather,  if  the  law  would  permit 
it,  have  some  of  his  negroes  for  overseers,  than  any  white 
man  he  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain  in  that  capacity. 

Another  planter,  whom  I  requested  to  examine  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  that  I  had  prepared  for  the  Daily  TiineSj  tliat 
he  might,  if  he  could,  refute  my  calculations,  or  give  me 
any  facts  of  an  opposite  character,  after  reading  it  said: 
''The  truth  is,  that  in  general,  a  slave  does  not  do  half  the 
work  he  easily  might;  and  which,  by  being  harsh  enough 
with  him,  he  can  be  made  to  do.  When  I  came  into  pes* 
session  of  my  plantation,  I  soon  found  the  overseer  then 
upon  it  was  good  for  nothing,  and  told  him  I  had  no 
further  occasion  for  his  services.:  I  then  went  to  driving  the 
negroes  myself.  In  the  morning,  when  I  went  out^  one  of 
them  came  up  to  me  and  asked  what  work  he  should  go 
about.  I  told  him  to  go  into  the  swamp  and  cut  some 
wood.  'Well,  massa,*  said  he,  's'pose  you  wants  me  to  do 
kordins  we*s  been  use  to  doin* ;  ebery  niggar  cut  a  cord  a 
day.'  'A  cord!  that's  what  you  have  been  used  to  doing, 
is  it  V  said  I.  '  Yes,  massa,  dat*s  wot  dey  always  makes  a 
niggar  do  roun*  beah — a  cord  a  day,  dat*B  alien  de  Uak? 
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*  Well,  now,  old  man,'*  said  I,  '  you  go  and  cut  me  two  cords 
to-day.'  *0h,  massa!  two  cords!  Nobody  couldn  do  dat 
Oh!  massa,  dat's  too  hard!  Nebber  heard  o'  nobody's  cuttin' 
more  'n  a  cord  o'  wood  in  a  day,  ronn'  heah.  No  nigger  couldn' 
do  it.'  *Well,  old  man,  you  have  two  cords  of  wood  cut 
to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning  you  flhall  get  two  hundred 
lashes — that's  all  there  is  about  it  So,  look  sharp!'  And 
he  did  it,  and  ever  since  no  negro  has  ever  cut  less  than  two 
cords  a  day  for  me,  though  my  neighbors  never  get  but  one  cord. 
It  was  just  so  with  a  great  many  other  things — mauling  rails 
— ^I  always  have  two  hundred  rails  mauled  in  a  day;  just 
twice  what  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  expect  of  a 
negro,  and  just  twice  as  many  as  my  negroes  had  been  made 
to  do  before  I  managed  them  myself. 

This  only  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  amount  of  labor 
ordinarily  and  generally  performed  by  slaves  in  Virginia  is  very 
small,  compared  with  that  done  by  the  laborers  of  the  free  States, 
and  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  estimates  that  I  have  given. 

These  estimates,  let  it  be  recollected,  in  conclusion,  are  all 
deliberately  and  carefully  made  by  gentlemen  of  liberal  education, 
who  have  had  unusual  facilities  of  observing  both  at  the  North 
and  at  the  South — gentlemen  who  own  or  employ  slaves  them- 
selves, and  who  sustain  Southern  designs  on  the  political  ques- 
tions connected  wifli  slavery.  I  have  not  given  them  because 
they  were  extreme,  but  because  I  could  obtain  no  others  equally 
exact     The  conclusion  to  which  they  directly  point  is,  that  the 


*  "Old  Han/'  is  a  common  title  of  address  to  any  middle-a^  negro  in 
TirglnU,  wboM  name  is  not  known.  "  Boy"  and  '*  Old  Man"  may  be  applied 
to  tlie  same  person.  Of  coursOf  in  this  case,  the  slave  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 
bi»  beyond  hie  prime  of  strength. 
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cost  of  an;  certain  amount  of  labor,  hj  measure,  of  tasks  and 
not  of  timn,  is  betuwn  thrtr  aitdfour  hundred  per  cent,  higher  in 
Virginia  th&n  in  the  free  States.  To  this  is  to  be  added  ihc  coat 
of  clotliing  the  slaves,  of  the  time  they  lose  in  sickness,  or 
otherwise,  and  of  all  they  pilfer,  damage,  and  destroy  through 
carelessness,  improvidence,  rei-'klessnesB,  and  "  rascality," 

Labor  is  the  creator  of  wealth.  There  can  be  no  honest 
ivealtl).  no  tmo  prosperity  without  itj  and  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  economy  of  labor  is  the  cost  of  productiou  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  profit  npon  the  capital  used  in  its  employment- 
Let  any  one  allow  as  much  as  he  can.  in  riew  of  the  testimony, 
for  exaggeration  in  these  estimates,  and  reduce  them  accord- 
ingly. It  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  that  he  should  be  able 
■UU  to  doubt,  that  in  the  additional  cost  of  labor  alone,  a 
grand,  if  not  all-sufficient  cause  may  be  found  for  the  acknow- 
ledged slow  progress  and  the  poverty  of  Virginia,  compared 
vith  the  free  States. 

WHY    fREE-LABOR  COMPETITION    DOES    NOT     DRIVE     OUT    SLATBBT 


Considering  that  the  wages  of  a  week's  labor  would  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  a  laborer  from  the  &ee  Stales  to  a  commoni- 
tj  where  slave-labor  predominates,  it  might,  at  the  hrst  thought 
^lon  the  matter,  appear  impossible  that  there  could  be,  for  vay 
length  of  time,  any  essential  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  be- 
tween the  two  districts.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not, 
{adeed,  inoperative  against  slavery ;  it  is  a  coustAOt  coimteracfr- 
ing  Inlluenca  to  its  evils,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  tlie  internal  Rlav»- 
trode,  which  makes  slaves  valuable  property,  otbenvioe  than  fm 
labor,  it  would  probably,  before  this,  unless  the  competitioo  of 
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free-labor  had  been  excluded  by  know-nodiuig  measures,  have 
forced  ibe  adoption  of  somt  method  of  relieving  the  Stale  of  iti 
heavy  burden ;  but  this  great  first  law  of  Commerce  acts  very 
sIoBfly. 

feThe  laborer  who,  in  New  York,  gave  a  certain  nmoimt  of  labor 
'  his  wages  in  a  day,  soon  finds,  in  Virginia,  that  the  ordinary 
lasure  of  labor  is  smaller  than  in  New  York :  a  '•  day's  work  " 
or  a  month's  does  not  mean  the  same  that  it  did  in  New  York. 
Ho  naturally  adapts  his  wares  to  the  market.  Jitst  as  in  New 
Yotlc  a  knavish  custom  having  been  sometime  ago  established,  of 
Mlling  a  measure  of  three  qaartera  of  a  bushel  of  certain  articles 
onder  tlie  name  of  a  bushel,  no  man  now  finds  it  to  Ids  advan- 
tage to  offer  them  by  the  full  bushel,  at  a  correspondingly  lugher 
price.  Though etcry  one  cries  out  against  the  custom,  and  de- 
mands a  bushel  for  a  bushel,  few  are  willing  to  pay  proportionately 
for  it;  few  are  willing  to  sell  it  without  being  paid  more  than  pro- 
portionately ou  account  of  their  deviation  from  custom  ;  and  the 
cuatom  must  be  reformed  very  slowly.  So  the  laborer,  tiudin^  that 
die  uapitaliats  of  Virginia  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  a  poor  arti- 
cle at  a  high  price,  prefers  to  furnish  them  the  poor  article  at  ,.' 
^^^■dr  uanal  price,  rather  than  a  better  article,  unless  at  a  more 
^^Hpn  eorresponilingly  belter  price. 

^^LBuI  tlieie  are  otber  laws,  also,  Uiat  come  in  play  in  this  case, 
to  qualify  the  action  of  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 

"  Man  is  a  social  animal.''  The  largest  part  of  the  labor 
required  in  Virginia  is,  and  long  has  been,  performed  by  negroes. 
^he  n^roes  are  a  degraded  people ;  degraded  not  merely  by  p<i- 
Htion,  but  actually  immoral,  low-lived ;  without  healthy  arahitiou : 
a  litlie  influenced  by  high  moral  considerations,  and,  in  rogaiii 
■  Ubor,  not  all  affected  by  regard  for  duty./  This  in  luiivmsoUy 
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SXO  ona   slave   staj 

loscognized,  and  debasing  fear,  not  cheering  hope,  is  in  genenJ 
I  allowed  to  te  their  only  BtimuUnt  to  eserlion.  A  capitalist  wu 
having  a  liuilding  erected  iu  Pelersburg,  and  his  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  up  the  brL-k  and  mortar  for  the  masons  oni 
tb^  heads ;  a  Northern  man,  standiDg  near,  remarked  to  him 
tkat  they  moved  so  indoleolly  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
how  long  they  could  i>e  in  mounting  the  ladder  without  actu- 
ally stopping.  The  builder  started  to  reprove  them,  but  after 
moving  a  step  turned  back  and  said :  "  It  would  only  make  them 
move  more  slowly  still  when  I  am  not  looking  at  them,  if  I 
should  hurry  them  now.  Arul  w/uit  motive  /lait  thqi  la  do  bet' 
icrf  It's  no  concern  of  theirs  how  long  the  masons  wait.  I 
am  enre,  if  I  was  in  their  place,  I  shouldn't  move  as  &>t  w 
they  do." 

Now,  let  the  while  laborer  come  here  from  the  North  or  from 
Horope — his  nature  demands  a  social  life — shall  he  assoraate 
with  [he  poor,  slavish,  degraded,  low-lived,  despised,  unambi^ons 
negro,  with  whom  labor  and  pimisbment  are  almost  synony- 
mous? or  shall  lie  be  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  white  man, 
in  tvhose  mind  labor  is  habitually  associated  with  no  ideas  of 
duty,  responsibility,  comfort,  luxury,  cultivation,  or  elerati<Bi 
and  expansion  eitliet  of  mind  or  estate,  as  it  is  where  the  ordi- 
nary laborer  is  a  Iree  man — free  to  use  his  labor  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  all  these  and  all  else  that  is  to  be  respected,  honored 
or  envied  in  the  world  ? 

AsEodating  with  either  or  both,  is  tt  not  inevitalile  that  he 
trill  be  rapidly  deraorahzed — that  he  will  soon  learn  to  hate 
labor,  give  as  little  of  it  for  his  hire  as  he  can,  become  base,  cow- 
ftidly,  bithless — "  worse  than  a  nigger  "  '! 

Such,  I  am  aure,  is  the  fact,  with  regard  to  the  majority  of 
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laborers  who  have  come  here,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  such  is 
the  cause.  And,  when  we  reflect  how  little  the  great  body  of 
our  working-men  are  consciously  much  affected  by  moral  con- 
Biderations,  in  their  movements,  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  that 
the  Almighty  has  endowed  the  great  transatlantic  migration  with 
a  new  instinct,  by  which  it  is  unconsciously  repelled  from  the 
demoralizing  and  debilitating  influence  of  slavery,  as  migrating 
birds  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  be  from  pestilential  regions. 
I  know  not  else  how  to  account  for  the  remarkable  indisposi- 
tion to  be  sent  to  Virginia,  which  I  have  seen  manifested  by 
poor  Irishmen  and  Germans,  who  could  have  known,  I  think,  no 
more  of  the  evils  of  slavery  to  the  whites,  in  the  Slave  States, 
than  the  slaves  themselves  know  of  the  effect  of  conscription  in 
France,  and  who  certainly  could  have  been  governed  by  no 
considerations  of  self-respect.  This  experience  I  have  had,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  requested  by  several  persons,  in 
Virginia,  to  send  them  white  laborers.  I  can  understand  better 
what  induced  two  men  of  the  same  sort,  who  had  previously 
lived  a  short  time  on  farms  in  the  Free  State,  to  return  north, 
after  completing  a  short  engagement  to  work  upon  a  slave 
plantation,  though  they  had  obtained  high  wages,  and  were  well 
treated  by  their  employer,  and  could  give  no  better  reason  to 
me,  for  their  course,  than  that  they  ''  didn*t  like  to  work  with 
them  niggers." 

That  the  native  white  population  is  thoroughly  demoralized, 
in  respect  to  those  qualities  essential  to  a  good  laborer,  and  that 
this  demoralization  is  the  direct  result  of  slavery,  I  have  given 
some  evidence,  which  I  received  from  a  slave-holder,  in  one  of 
my  earlier  letters  (p.  82) ;  but  I  will  add  the  recorded  testimony 
ofothm. 


SIS  OUR    SLATE    8TAT1S8. 

Frtm  i/ie  Patent  Office  Hqxn-t,  for  1847. 

"  As  to  the  price  of  labor,  oar  mechanics  charge  from  one  to  two 
dollars  a  day.  As  to  agricaltnral  labor,  we  have  none.  Oar  po<^;are 
poor  because  they  will  not  tcork,  therefore  arc  seldom  employed. 

"  Guar.  Yaxcet,  % 
"  Buckingham  Co.,  Virginia." 

The  sentence,  "as  to  agricultural  labor,  wo  have  none/'  most 
mean  no  free-labor :  the  number  of  slaves  in  this  county  being, 
according  to  the  census,  8,161,  or  nearly  3,000  more  than  the 
whole  white  population!  There  are,  also,  250  free  negroes  ii 
the  county. 

From  a  Correspondent  of  t/ie  American  Agriculturist,  Feb,  14, 1855. 

'*^V8  to  laborers,  we  work,  chicfiy,  slaves,  not  because  they  arc 
cheaper,  but  rather,  because  they  are  the  only  reliable  labor  we  caa  get. 
The  whites  here  engage  to  work  for  less  price  than  the  blacks  caa  be  got 
for ;  yet,  they  will  not  work  well,  and  rarely  work  out  the  time  specified. 
If  any  of  your  friends  come  here,  and  wish  to  work  whites,  I  would 
advise  them,  by  all  means,  to  bring  them  with  them ;  for,  oar  white 
laborers  are  far  inferior  to  oar  blacks,  and  our  black  labor  is  far 
inferior  to  what  we  read  and  hear  of  your  laborers. 

"  C.  G.  G., 
"  Albemarle  Co.,  Virginia." 

In  Albemarle,  there  are  over  thirteen  thousand  slaves,  to  less 
than  twelve  thousand  whites. 

In  the  northwestern  counties,  Cabell,  Mason,  Brooke,  and  Tyler, 
in  or  adjoining  which  there  are  no  large  towns,  but  a  free  laboring 
population,  with  slaves  in  ratio  to  the  freemen,  as  one  to  fifteen, 
only,  the  value  of  land  is  over  seven  dollars  and  three  quarters 
an  acre. 

In  Southampton,  Surrey,  James-Town,  and  New-Kent,  in 
which  the  sla^e  population  is  as  1  to  2*2,  the  value  of  land  is 
but  little  more  than  half  as  much — $4  50  an  acre . 
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In  Samj,  Prince  George,  Charles  City,  and  JomeE,  adjoining 
cooaties  on  James  Itivcr,  and  originally  having  some  of  ihe 
moot  productive  aoU  in  the  Slate,  and  now  snpplied  with  the 
pnblic  conrenieDccs  which  Lave  accrued  in.  two  hundred  years  of 
occapation,  by  a  civilized  and  Christian  i-ommunitT,  Uie  num- 
ber of  slares  being,  at  present,  to  that  of  whites,  aa  1  to  IP, 
the  value  of  land  is  but  $6  on  acre. 

In  Fairfax,  another  of  the  first-settled  uounties,  and  one  in 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  land  was  even  less  in  value  tlian  in  the  ^ 
James  Hirer  coanties,  it  is  now  worth  twice  as  much.  The  slave 
popnlatioD,  once  greater  than  that  of  whites,  has  been  reduced, 
by  emigration  and  sale,  till  there  ai'e  now  lesfi  tlitm  half  an  many 
»lave«  a«  whites.  In  the  place  of  sieves,  bus  coiqe  anotlior  sort 
of  people.  The  change  which  haa  taken  place,  and  the  cause 
of  it,  is  Uius  simply  dcBciibed  in  the  Agricultural  Keport  of  the 
i'i>ujity  t<)  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  (iS^e  fatent  Office 
r.rporl,  1862.) 

"  In  appoiranre,  the  coanty  is  so  changed,  in  many  parts,  that  a 
traveler,  who  passed  over  it  ten  years  ago,  would  not  now  recognise  it 
Tbouaanite  and  tfaousands  of  acrea  had  been  cultivated  in  tobacco,  by 
^tC  former  proprietors,  would  not  pay  the  cost,  and  were  abaudoncd  as 
*ortliI«9«.  and  became  covered  with  a  wilderness  of  pine^  ThcHo  lands 
have  been  parcluised  by  northern  cinigraal.t ;  the  large  tracts  divided 
and  *abdividi-<d,  and  cleared  of  p'laea;  aud  neat  farm-houaes  and  baroa, 
mbk  amiliog  fields  of  grain  oud  grass,  in  the  season,  solute  the  delighted 
of  t)w  behnldcr.  Ten  jcars  ago,  it  waa  a  mooted  qoestiou,  whether 
irEss  landa  conld  be  made  productive;  and,  it  so,  would  Ibeypay 
the  CMitT  Tfab  problem  has  been  ratisfuctorilj  solved  by  many,  and, 
in  contequeDce  ot  the  above  altered  state  of  tbioga,  scliooiJunisa  and 
diarthti  have  doubled  in  nitmber." 
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There  is  nincU  more  evidence 
ta  th«  Uwyers  aaj.  mt  od 


,  my  hands,  but  I  think  I  may, 
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^^H  still  donbt  that  Slavery  is  the  present  cause  of  the  coinpaT&tiva 
^^B  idveraity  or  poverty  of  Vir^nia,  or  thai  Freedom  would  bo 
^^K  found  an  immediate,  certain,  and,  to  all  but  the  fev  slave* 
^^m  holders  (tbey  ore  not,  I  suppose,  one  to  a  bundled  of  the  people), 
^^P   entirely  satisfactory  remetly. 

^H         But   I    cannut  pass  from  Virginia  without   considering  her 
^V    vondition  from  another  and  broader  point  of  view. 
^  It  is  very  enstomary  to  speak  of  our  Confederacy  of  States 

^The  Great  Experiment.  The  great  esperiiaent  of  what?  ( 
the  effect,  I  suppose  is  meant,  of  a  form  of  govciameiit  ta  which 
all  men  are  declared  to  be  equal ;  in  which  there  are  no  privi- 
leged orders ;  no  ruling  class ;  iu  which  the  laboring  class  is 
digniGed  by  ^ing  made,  equally  with  the  cupitalist  and  tha 
professional  scholar,  the  recipient  of  governmental  power. 

Yet,  the  United  Slates,  in  the  aggregate,  cannot  rightly  ba 
considered  as  more  than  approximating  such  an  eiperimenL  It 
affords,  however,  thirty  distinct  esperimeala  in  governmental 
and  social  stiiencc,  which  might  be  studied  and  examined,  one 

I  comparatively  with  another,  most  usefully.  And  I  oi 
Tinced  that  the  average  progress  iu  hapiuness  and  wealth,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  people  of  each  State,  is  in  almost  exact 
^tio  to  the^egree  in  which  the  democratic  principle  has  been 
radicaily  carried  out  in  their  constitution,  laws,  and  customs. 

In  studying  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  Tlr- 
ginia,  I  have  been  obliged  to  examine  the  past  as  well  as  iha 
present  character  of  her  labor,  and  I  have  been  astonished  ta 
Bee  the  important  bearing  which  certnin  facts  in  her  historj 
have  upon  die  great  problem  of  statesmanship. 

Men  of  literary  taste  or  clerical  habits  are  always  apt  U 
svorlook  the  working-classes,  and  to  confine  the  noonls  thaf 


fe, 


i  of  tbuir  own  times,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  habits  and 
;  of  tlieir  own  associ&tes,  or  to  those  of  people  of 
superior  rank  to  tbemselres,  of  whose  sayings  and  doings  their 
Titiity,  &s  well  aa  their  curiosity,  leads  Uiem  to  most  carefully 
ibemselTes.  The  dumb  masses  have  often  been  so  lost 
shadow  of  egotism,  that,  in  later  days,  it  has  be^n  iru- 
{K»sible  to  discern  Ibe  very. real  influence  tlieir  character  and 
cotulition  has  liad  on  the  fortune  and  fate  of  nations. 

Of  the  laborers  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  although,  after  |fc 
self-sustaining  community  had  been  odcb  lirmiy  established, 
they  uudoulledly  formed  a  i-ery  large  majority  of  all  the  people,  - 
rerv  little  notice  ia  ever  taken  by  any  chronicler  or  historiaii, 
further  than  in  simple  memoranda  of  their  arr^al  by  the  cargo 
or  hundred.  Information  with  regard  to  them  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  labored  investigation  of  evidence  incidentally 
recorded. 

As  very  little  of  the  knowledge  thus  atlainabla  has  been  mod* 
readily  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  reading  public,  or  to  those  ' 
tfbo  might  most  profit  by  it,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  offer 
ioK  a  somewhat  desultory  review  of  the  more  aignilicant  i 

(tire  M  the  industrial  develoument  of  Virginia. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    EXPEBIENCE    OF    VIRGiyiA. 

SOME   DATA   AND   PHENOMENA   OF    THE   VIRGINIA  EXPERIMENTS 
^  IN   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

In  the  shipping-lists  and  other  records  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Virginia,  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists  are  carefully 
designated  "gentlemen."  The  circumstance,  that  the  clei^- 
man  and  surgeon-general  have  the  honor  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
company,  but  the  untitled  physician  and  surgeon  are  reckoned 
among  the  common  people,  will  indicate  pretty  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  distinction. 

In  the  first  ship,  there  are  fifty  **  gentlemen,"  with  one  hair- 
dresser, one  tailor,  one  drummer,  one  mason,  one  blacksmith, 
four  carpenters,  and  but  eight  professed  laborers.^ 

Speaking  oi^ie  immigrants  by  the  first  three  ships^  Caption 
John  Smith,  in  his  autobiography,  says  there  were  not  two 
dozen  that  had  ever  done  a  real  dtiy*s  work  in  their  lives,  before 
thejr  left  England.  Of  these,  eight  were  Dutchmen  and  Poles. 
The  rest  of  the  nominal  laborers  had  previously  been  gentlemen's 
lackeys  and  house-servants,  or  were  bankrupt  tradesmen  and 
desperate  loafers.  "  Ten  good  workmen  would  have  done  more 
substantial  work  than  ten  (of  the  best  of  them)  in  a  week.*' 

To  keep  them  all  from  perishing,  Smith  was  obliged  to  drive 
them  to  work  almost  at  the  sword's  point ;  and  wben  he  bad 
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the  whole  responsibilitj  of  government  to  occapy  his  mind,  and 
its  TariouB  daties  of  saperintendence  to  teke  up  his  time,  he 
himself  did  more  hard  and  irksome  manual  labor,  with  his  own 
hands,  than  any  other  man  in  the  colony* 

Smith,  of  coarse,  was  unpopular,  was  conspired  against,  and 
denounced  as  a  shrewd,  ambitious,  self-seeking  demagogue.  His 
enemies  never  dared  try  to  tar  and  feather  him ;  but  they  finally 
obtained  his  dismissal  from  the  governorship.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  he  leave  the  miserable  rabble  of  snobs  and  tlunkies  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  than  their  absolute  helplessness  was 
made  manifesto  Presently  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremi- 
t J  as  is  described  in  the  following  passage  from  the  ''  Observa- 
tions of  William  Symmons,  Doctor  of  Divinitie." 

"  — So  great  was  our  Famine^  that  a  Saluage  we  slew^  and  buried, 
the  poorer  Sort  tooke  him  up  againe  and  eat  him  and  so  did  diuers 
others  one  another,  boyled  and  stewed  with  Roots  and  Herbs  !  And 
one  amongst  the  rest  did  kill  his  Wife,  powdered  her,  and  had  eaten 
part  of  her  before  it  was  knowne,  for  which  he  was  executed  as  he 
well  deserued ;  now  whether  she  was  better  roasted,  boyled  or  car- 
bonadoed, I  know  not,  but  of  such  a  Dish  as  powdered  Wife  I  neuer 
heard  of.  This  was  that  Time  which  still  to  this  Day  we  call  the 
staruing  Time ;  it  were  too  vile  to  say  and  scarce  to  be  belieued,  what 
we  endured :  but  the  Occasion  was  our  owne,  for  want  of  Prouidence, 
Industrie,  and  Gouemment,  and  not  the  barrennesse'  and  defects  of 
the  Country,  as  is  generally  supposed." 

At  length,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  the  surviving  adventurers 
packed  what  provisions  their  recklessness  had  not  yet  destroyed, 
in  boats,  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  actually  embarked  with 
the  intention  of  coasting  to  the  northward  until  they  should  fall 
in  with  the  honest  laboring  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, of  whom  they  could  ask  charity.     Before  they  got  out  of 

the  river,  however,  they  were  met  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  just 
10 
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«rriviag  ftom  England,  with  a  Governor's  commiasiDn.  He 
obliged  them  to  return,  and,  after  &  short  experience  of  their 
hiinesH  and  impmdeaoe,  proclaimed  martial  law,  ordered  them 
bU,  geotle  and  Hiniple,  to  work  In  gangs  under  oTerseerii,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  tlie  first  man  who  refused  to  labor,  or  \sas 
disobedient.'  Yet  but  eix  hours'  work  was  all  that  it  was 
deemed  pmdent  or  necessary  to  require.  Smith  says  that  one 
day's  Ubor  of  each  man  was  amply  sufficient  to  provide  him  with 
fiiod  for  a  week  ;  but  most  of  the  Colonists  would  actually  starve 
rather- than  do  this  much. 

William  Box  writes  home  an  account  of  the  dreadM  amoimt 
of  hard  work  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  done,  but  is  careful  lo 
«dd— 

"  Neuenhclcfs  k  must  not  be  concciucd  that  ilus  Busincfs  of 
pUniing  a  Colony  excludes  Gentlemen  whose  Breeding  ccver  knew 
what  a  Day's  Labor  was,  for  though  they  can  not  dig,  use  the 
Spade  or  practise  the  Ax,  there  is  abundant  Occasion  for  tuch  to 
imploy  the  force  of  KnowJedgc,  the  Excuse  of  Counsel,  the  Opetation 
and  Power  of  ihcir  best  Brccduig  and  Qiialities." 

Smith,  however,  wrote  to  the  Treasurer  in  London — 


"  Wlicn  yoa  send  apin  I  entreat  you  send  rather  but  Thirty  Car- 
penters, Husbandmen,  Gardeners,  Fishermen,  Blacksmiths,  Maions, 
«nd  Diggers  Up  of  Trees'  Roots,  well  prouided,  than  a  Thooswid  of 
such  as  we  have,  for  except  we  be  able  to  both  lodge  and  feed 
them,  the  most  will  consume  for  want  of  Necefsarics  before  they  can 
be  made  good  for  any  thing." 

liout  ndmirBtiaD  otliie  candor  of  tlic  writer,  tho  bllolriBg 

witoa:  "ir  it  be  admit  W  Itiui  iho  Soiillinn  Slatca  of  Iha 

^  American  UnioD  liavc  acted  wiiioly  in  enacting,  fur  tho  alaviB  unhappSy  a^d- 

L'lni;  within  Uicir  bonlo'*,  lawa  iliffcrent  from  thane  applied  to  tlio  whites,  (ban  m 

imolhat  nunowho  spproro  this  dintinction  esn  ubject  lo  Iho  principle  npoa 

h  tho  maitiai  law  of  Sir  'Hianuu  Dale  wM  iMrodnccd."— Dale  finnidlt 

/  to  the  Cnvaiicra  the  anme  motive  lo  lalior  which  th^  da> 

isiiler  only  rcquitilc  fur  Iho  ACricnn  roco.    Ii  il  blond  or  eda- 
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H«  e*yG  elsewhere — 

•'They  dcsircil  bui  to  pack  over  so  inany  as  they  could,  saying 
Nccefsiiy  would  make  them  get  Victuals  for  themselves,  as  for  good 
laborers  they  were  more  uscfiill  here  in  England  ;  but  they  found  it 
ochcrwaycs,  the  Charge  wa:  all  one  to  send  a  Workman  as  a  Roarer, 
u'hote  Clamor?  to  appease  we  had  much  adoc  to  get  Fish  and  Come  to 
maintainc  them  from  one  Supply  til!  another  came,  with  more  Loy- 
tertn  without  Victuals  still,  to  make  us  worse  and  wonc :  for  the 
most  of  (hem  would  rather  starve  than  worke." 

The  Colony  Btiil  languishing,  thoogh  things  much  improved 
tuder  Sir  Thopias  Dale,  in  1618  the  company  petitioned  the  Crown 
to  make  them  a  present  of  "  vagabonds  and  condemned  men,"  to 
be  sent  out  as  slaves  ;  and  the  King,  thankful,  probably,  to  get 
rid  of  the  barden  of  taking  care  of  these  men,  who  had  been  too 
lazy  heretofore  to  lake  care  of  themselves  in  any  olltcr  way  fJian 
'  pilfering  and  knavery,  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  their 
(quest.  The  following  year  a  hnndred  head  of  this  valuable 
i.  was  driven  out  of  BrideweU  and  other  tiondon  knave-pena, 
R  board  ship,  and  exported  to  Virginia. 

^The  next  year,  twenty  head  of  black  men,  direct  tnyia  Aidca, 
e  landed  from  a  Dutch  ship,  in  James  River,  and  were  imme- 
ely  bought  by  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  Colony. 

e  were  the  first  negro  slaves  in  the  country  at  present 

1  in  the  United  Statofl.     The  same  year  the  first  cheer- 

1  labor  by  the  voluntary  immigrants  to  New  England,  by 

B  May-Flower,  was  applied  to  the  sterile  soil  of  Massacbasetts 


^.Kottrithctanding  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  were  thus  relieved 
I  the  necessity  of  personal  labor,  the  Colony  continued  to 
lad  from  England  such  large  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
r  stores,  which  it  seemed  well  fitted  to  prodnce  within  ilielf^ 

tbat  tiio  Ring  ordered  a  comniissioQ  to  ascertain  whab  was  tW 


I 


secret  ol  its  remarkable  adversity  and  coDtinacd  helpleHsness  and 
poverty. 

An  eiamination  of  tlie  chartered  Companies'  books  showed 

that  more  than  one  handled  and  lifly  thousand  doliare  had  been 

tben  already  sunk  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  and  Bustain  the 

k  Colony. 

^  Smith  was  examined  at  length.*    Being  asked  what  charge  he 
{litf  aX  the  time  he  lel^  would  have  defrayed  the  neceBsary 
I   of   eslahliahing   the   Colony   on   a   safe    footing,    be 
I,  that  twenty  thousand  pounds,  if  it  could  have  been 
expended  in  woffa  Ui  good  iahorera  and  meehanice,  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient,  and  added  that  one  hundred  ffoodhired 
tt  would  have  been  worth  more  then  a  thonsand  of  such  as 
I  iaA    been    aent  out,    and    that   though    Lord  Delaware,    Sir 
ThonutB  Dole,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  had  been  Governors 
in  Vii^nio  since  he  was  there,  had  been  previously  persuaded 
otherwise,  they  had  now  come  to  be  of  his  mind  about  iL 

In  reply  to  the  inqniry,  what  he  thought  were  the  defects  of 
the  government,  ho  said  it  was  generally  complained  that  the 
Bupphes  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  at  large,  were 
H  ^ipropriat^d  by  a  few  individuals  to  their  private  advantag«,  and 
^B  that  even  tlie  laborers  sent  out  ta  work  for  l/ie  Company  itwe  sold  to 
^^  lie  highest  iit/iin's  among  the  private  adventurers.  God  forbid, 
^Htke  continued,  that  those  who  transport  these  sen-ants  thither, 
^HLSnd  provide  them  with  necessaries,  should  not  be  repiuO,  or  Uut 

*  Smilli  kad  Dnce  been  ■  bI&to  bimeplf,  Bud  hnd  been  drivoD  lu  aglteaUaral 
Isbor  by  his  Tnrlar  mantcr,  ci&ctly  ng  tba  Africui  ilavci  mm'  u«  in  AiDariB*. 
He  know  very  well,  fhorefore,  the  different  valne  of  a  alBve,  obliged  to  work 
for  Biwtlier'a  benefit,  and  t,  free  men,  triickiDg  for  bimseU  It  )>  a  cniiom 
Uuni;.  aiia,  that  liiiiilly  ho  kilted  hie  owner,  ued  lied  to  the  North.  See  hu  Ldft, 
bjhimtelC 


I 
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nustera  shoald  not  there  have  the  same  priTileges  over  their 

scrvftnts  that  they  hod  in  England ;  bat  it  was  an  odious  thing, 

and  a.  souicc  of  corresponding  evil,  that  when  the  cost  of  their 

•hipmcnt  was  not  more  than  eight,  or  at  the  moet,  ten  pounds 

they  should  be  sold,  as  they  were,  to  the  planters,  &om 

ships,  at  forty,  fifty,  and  threescore  poonds,  aitd  this  vriihoiit 

lliputation  as  to  haw  they  should  be  treated  or  maintained.       He 

WOnM  have  these  merchants  made  such  merchandise  of  them- 

eelves,  rather  than  suffer  aueh  a  "bad  trade  to  continue  longer,  for 

it  yas  enough  to  bring  a  well-settled  commonwealth  to  misery, 

much  more  such  a  one  u  Virgiaioi  ^^M 

It  was  not  discontinued  until  the  revolution  of  1776.      ^^H 

According  to  a  letter  of  John  Rolfe's,  in  IG19,  there  had  hSfr'" 

many    complaints    that   the  Oovcmore,    Captains  and   officen) 

bought  and  sold  men  and  hoys,  or  set  them  over,  from  one  to 

ither,  for  a  yearly  rent;  also  that  tenants  and  aervanta  were 

[Uenlly  misused,  and  covenants  were  not  kept  with  them,  and 

Council  in  England,  in  order  to  amend  these  abases,  ordered 

that  a   hnndred   men  should   be    provided  at  the  Company's 

charge,  to  serve  and  attend  the  Governor;   fifty,  the  Deputy 

ivcTDur;   fifty,  iho  Treasurer,  and  smaller  noinbers  for  the 

officers,  and  likewise  to  each  officer  a  competency  sufficient 

eiuible  him  to  live  well  in  his  office,  without  resorting  to 

scandalous  means.     These  servants  they  were  required  to 

r  up  in  good  order  to  their  successors ;  but  complaint  is 

irwanls  auule  tlmt  thoy  geoerally  fiiiled  to  do  so,  and  that 

\j  of  them  were  sold  to  the   planters,  and    the  proceeds 

by  the  chivalrous  cavaliers. 

Being  next  asked  bow  he  woald  remedy  the  evils  under  which 

Colony  Bufiered,  Smith  recammended,  Srst,  that  the  otUcera 
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ihodd  be  held  to  a  more  strict  accountability  for  the  fiinda  placed- 
in  their  hands;  second,  that  less  should  be  expended  from  the 
common  stock  in  maintaining  the  officers'  and  deputies'  servants, 
and  thirdly,  that  suflScient  workmen,  and  means  to  m^ntain 
diem,  should  be  provided,  and  that  the  practice  of  sending  out 
[uente  who  could  not  be  ruled  b;  the  laws  of  England 
Aonld  be  stopped  forthwith.  To  improve  a  coramonweallii 
wilh  debauched  people,  he  maintained,  was  out  of  tlie  question  ; 
no  wise  man  would  choose  to  seek  his  fortune  in  such  company. 
Tiiere  was  more  ado,  be  repeated,  in  conclusion,  about  the 
administration  of  their  paltry  government,  than  was  necessary 
for  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  Uie  nmnhfr  of 
Vffieers  in  Viiytnia,  wiih  lltar  altendanU,  iww  greater  than  that  of 
JQll  Hie  uwkers. 

The  report  of  the  infestigating  commission  was  never  made 
public,  bat  it  resulted  iii  an  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  the 
Company,  and  a  bar  upon  their  properly,  if  not  a  formal  confis- 
cation of  it,  which  has  never  been  defended  ou  any  otlier 
grounds  than  such  as  are  held  to  justify  the  forcible  suppression 
of  a  public  nuisance.  The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  ihe 
Colony  bad  evidently  been  the  indolence  and  imbecility  of  the 
people  i  nevurthelesB.  the  praclJco  of  sending  out  malefactors  was 
not  discontinued,  nor  were  any  pains  taken  to  encourage  tlie 
emigration  of  industrious  poor   men,  eager  to    improve    their 


The  king,  however,  bad  the  sense  to  make  the  gentlmtm  of  the 
lony  dependent  neither  on  wages,  nor  partnership  in  profits, 

•  In  1614.  thortly  dfior  Lord  DelnwarB'ji  retnm  from  ■Virginia,  baing  in  tbo 
se  of  ConuhoDi  un  the  reception  uf  a  pelition  from  Yirgliuii,  bo  tuaio  tbo 
«l  ob»erTBlion :  ■' All  Virginia  roquires  ia  batafea  hottal  laiorm,  Wr- 
li  wilh  eXildnn." 
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bat  wholly  on  their  own  individoal  good  management  Patents 
of  land,  to  any  extent,  were  given  to  all  applicants,  except 
nonconformifits,  on  the  payment  of  a  qoit-rent  to  the  crown, 
of  two  shillings  an  acre.  This  led  to  a  large  immigration  of 
speculators,  who  immediately  commenced  planting  tobacco,  with 
all  the  laborers,  of  any  sort,  that  they  conld  command. 

Four  years  later,  Smith  says,  the  Colony  has  increased 
wonderfully  beyond  expectation,  and  that  tobacco  is  raised 
in  sach  excessive  quantities,  that  the  market  is  already  quite 
overstocked  with  it.  He  looks  for  a  good  effect  to  follow — 
that  the  small  profit  of  raising  tobacco  ^^vnll  cause  the  peo- 
ple to  come  together  to  work  upon  soap-ashes,  iron,  rape-oil, 
madder,  pitch  and  tar,  llax  and  hemp.*'  TVe  shall  see  that  even 
he  had  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  irreparable  miscliief  which 
the  degradation  of  labor  must  entail  upon  a  community. 

The  more  the  people  of  the  Colony  increase  in  numbers,  the 
more  distinctly  do  they  continue  to  be  classed  under  the  two 
grand  divisions — gentlemen  and  laborers.  Under  the  head  of 
gentlemen  are  to  be  iucludedjthe  colouial  officers,  the  clergy, 
and  the  large  land-proprietors,/sometimes  still  styled  adventurers 
(a  term  equivalent  to  speculators,)  but  generally  called  planters. 
Lawyers  and  physicians  are  seldom  mentioned.  The  laborers 
are  sub-divided,  under  the  three  heads  of  heathen  slaves,  con- 
vict slaves  or  servants,  and  bond-servants :  no  doubt  there  were 
some  freemen  laboring  for  wages  also,  and  a  few  mechanics  and 
others,  living  by  job-work,  but  there  is  never  any  mention  of 

ft 

such. 

CONVICT  CHRISTIAN  SLAVES. 

Ghristian  slaves,  or  servants,  were  criminals  and  state-prisoners, 
who  were  often  given  as  property,  by  the  English  km^^  lo  tVc^**^ 


k  fhef  wished  to  reword  among  their  comtiers  and  favorite  officers, 
I  and  by  tliem  sold  to  the  colonists.  The  majority  of  them  were 
L  ^01  resolute  rutSans,  but  idle  and  dissolute  felloivB,  vagroob,  and 
l.^ckpoekets.  I  have  found  do  cleac  indicntioit  of  their  number, 
[  but,  even  before  the  oonflBcation  of  the  Company's  cliartcrt  it 
L  Jiad  been  so  great,  and  had.  occasioned  Virginia  bo  bod  m 
[  wpnt«lion,  tliat  Sraitli  wrote  :  "  Some  did  choose  to  be  hanged 
ere  tliey  would  go  thither,  and  were." 

Shortly  before  tlie  Bevolulion,  the  usnal  annual  importation 
o£  felons  into  the  udjoinicg  smaller  province  of  Maryland  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  nomber ;  that  to  Virginia  was  probably 
larger.* 

"The  Fortunea  and  Misfortanes  of  the  celebrated  Moll  Flan- 
ders, who  was  bom  in  Newgate,"  a  novel,  by  Be  Foe,  written  in 
16S3,  first  pubhiihed  in  London,  1722,  gives  much  evidence  of 
the  notorious  character  of  the  Virginia  emigration,  some  of 
which  I  subjoin,  in  extracts. 

"  She  often  told  mc  how  the  greateft  part  of  the  InhsbiCanB  of  that 
Colony  came  thither  in  very  indifferent  CircumlUneca  from  England; 
dial,  generally  fpcaking,  they  were  of  two  Sorts ;  either,  firft,  fuch  as 
were  broi^ht  over  by  MaAeri  of  Ships,  to  be  fold  as  Serv-aulsi  or, 
(ccond,  fuch  as  arc  tranfported,  after  having  been  found  guilty  of 
Crimes  punifhabte  with  Death." 

— "  Depend  upon  it,"  fays  Ihe,  "  there  are  more  Thieves  and 
Rogucj  made  by  that  one  Prifon  of  Newgjtc,  than  by  all  the  Club* 
and  Societies  of  Villains  In  the  Nation.  *  "Tis  that  curfed  Place," 
(ays  my  Mother,  '  that  half  peoples  this  Colony,'  (Virginia). 

"  '  Hence,  Cliild,'  fays  flic,  '  many  a  Newgate-Bird  becomes  a 
great  Man,  and  we  have,'  continued  Ihe,  '  fcveral  Jaftices  of  the 
Peace,  Officers  of  the  trained  Bands,  and  Ma^ftrares  of  the  Towns 
they  hvc  in,  that  have  been  burned  in  the  Hand.' " 

— "  That  he  had  fome  intimation,  that  if  he  would  fubmit  to  tranl^ 
port  himfelf,  he  might  be  admitted  to  it  without  a  Trial,  but  thai  he 
'd  not  think  of  it  with  any  Temper,  and  thought  he  could  much 
r  fubmit  to  be  hanged." 
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Transportation  to  Virginia  was  the  choioe^  as  appears  by  the 
context,  and  thus  Smith's  amnsing  assertion  is  confirmed. 

**  Some  of  them  [convidb  paisengers  to  Virginia]  had  neither  Shirt 
nor  Shift,  Linen  or  Woolen,  but  what  was  on  their  Backs." 

— **  The  Mortification  of  being  brought  on  board,  like  a  Prifbner, 
piqued  him  very  much,  iince  it  was  firft  told  him  that  he  ihould  tranA 
port  himfelf,  fo  that  he  m^t  go  as  a  Gentleman  at  Liberty.  It  is 
true  he  was  not  ordered  to  be  ibid  when  he  came  there." 

—"Ordered  to  be  tranfponed  (to  Virginia)  in  refpite  from  the 
Gallows, 

A  VuGiNiA  Gentleman. — ^The  Cafe  was  plain,  he  was  bom  a 
Gentleman,  and  was  not  only  unacquainted,  but  indolent,  and  when 
we  did  fettle,  would  rather  go  into  the  Woods  with  his  Gun— wUch 
they  call,  there.  Hunting— -than  attend  the  natural  Bufinefs  of  the 
Phmtation.'* 

The  greater  energy  and  industry  of  his  wife,  who  had  been 

a  prostitute  and  a  convict,  only  made  him  content  to  remain  in 

Virginia. 

— "  An  Englifh  Woman-fcrvant  and  a  Negro  Man-fcrvant,  things 
abiblutely  necefsary  for  all  People  that  pretended  to  fettle  in  that 
Country.** 

It  was  not  criminals  alone  that  were  sent  into  this  bondage, 
but  captives  of  war,  of  all  nations,  and  State  prisoners,  victims 
of  the  Star  Chamber  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  persons 
suspected  of  traitorous  designs  upon  the  monarchy,  and  infidels 
to  the  Court  theology;  all  were  herded  together  with  petty 
pilferers,  convicted  murderers,  and  heathen  blackamoors,  and 
driven  by  overseers  to  work  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  their  cavalier 
purchasers. 

Charles  IL  ordered  a  shipment  of  Quakers  to  Virginia,  where 

they  were  sold  as  slaves,  for  dissenting  from  his  true  church. 

Their    non-resistance    principles  must    have  added    much  to 

their  value.     The  common  rascals,  though  always  money's 

worth,  were   nsoally  considered   eztra-hazazdons.     In    1720, 
lO* 


3S6  ona  slatb   states. 

Beverly  aajs:  "as  for  mnlefiLctorH  condenmed  to  tranHportation, 

Ihixigh  the  greed'i  planter  irill  alivays  btiff  theri,  yet,  it  is  to  be 
fearer!  they  will  be  very  injurioas  to  the  country,  which  has 
always  suffered  many  murtliera  and  robberies." 

Mcdica!  science  had  not  then  been  pushed  to  tli&t  profundity 
of  analysis,  which  now  distinguishes  it,  at  the  South ;  but,  in 
iht>  unprofesEional  records  of  the  times,  the  distlngoishiog  symp- 
toms  may  be  clearly  recognized,  of  both  ilmpeionmnia  and 
dysatlJirsi/i,  and  it  is  clear,  I  Lliink,  that  these  maladies  preralled 
Among  this  class  of  laborers,  to  an  exceedingly  interesting  estenL 
Drapttomania  would,  indeed,  seem,  though  Professor  Cartwright 
does  not  mention  it,  to  have  then  been  more  prevalent  among 
the  wliites  than  the  negroes.  Dr.  Little,  in  his  IltBtory  of 
Eichmond,  has  not  failed  to  notice  this  singular  pathological 
facL  He  says  that,  in  the  earliest  colonial  newspaperB,  '■  Run- 
away servants  are  advertised ;  generaltg  w/aU  mtn,  convicts  sold 
for  their  crimes;  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  description  of  tie 
person  is  given,  and  sometimes  the  manner  of  carrying  himself, 
when  in  liquor.  We  find  Englieknien,  IrUk,  WeUh,  and  Scotch, 
all  in  print,  OS  runawai/  convict  etatvs." 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  neglect  of  sufficient  quarantine  pre- 
cautions, Dijsatliesia  Elhiopim  must  have  l^eeti  introduced  by  the 
African  traders,  at  an  early  period ;  and  its  contagion  was  not 
confined  to  the  Ethiopian  stock,  but,  perhaps,  from  tbeir  then 
more  close  association  in  the  labors  of  the  plnnta^on,  it  too 
frequently,  also,  attacked  the  white  slaves.  A  case  is  mentioned 
by  Beverly,  where  riolcnt  remedies  were  obUged  to  be  used,  to 
check  it. 

"  The  rigorous  eircumfcripdon  of  iheir  Trade,  the  Perfccution 
f  ^x  Scctario,  and  the  little  Demand  for  Tobacco,  had  like  Ca 


I  have  had  vciy  (itA  ConJcquecccs,  For  the  poor  People  (chiefl 
Serruiti  who  had  fcrvcd  out  their  Bond,  probably,)  becomm 
thereby  very  uneafie,  their  Munneriogs  were  watch'd  and  fed, 
by  fcveral  mutinous  and  rebellious  Olivuian  Soldiers,  lent  thiitic) 
u  Scmms.  Thcfe  depending  upon  the  difconccnted  People  of  al 
Sort!,  formed  a  villainous  Plot  to  dcftroy  their  Matters,  and  after- 
wirdi  lo  fet  up  for  themfdvcs.  This  Plot  was  brought  fo  not 
to  Pcrfcflion,  thai  it  was  the  wry  Nigiit  before  the  defigncd 
Execution,  e'er  it  was  difcovcr'd ;  and  then  it  came  out  by  th( 
relenting  ef  one  of  their  Accomplices,  whofe  name  was  BikkeK' 
HEAD.  This  Man  was  Servant  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Purton,  in  Glou-. 
czsTER  County,  near  which  Place,  ^'J7..,  at  Poplar  Spking,  the 
Mifcrcants  were  to  meet  the  Night  following,  and  put  in  ExeeutioB 
their  honid  Confpiraey."  "  *  "  Four  of  tlicfc  Rogud  were  hangcdj 
but  ButKENHEAn  was  gratified  with  his  Freedom,  and  a  Reward  oF 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Sterling.  For  the  Discovery  apd  happj 
Diflitpainunent  of  this  Plot,  an  aDniverfary  ThuiU^ving  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  13th  of  September,  the  Day  it  was  to  have  been  put 
in  Execuiion.  And  it  is  great  Pity  fome  other  Days  are  not  cora- 
mcmonitcd  as  well  as  that." 

VHfilSTIAN  DOKD-SERVANTS  OR  KEDEUPTlOXEIte. 

The  term  sertvnl  was,  I  believo,  always  applied,  in  the  proviil' 

ciol  days  of  Virginia,  to  while  men  auJ  women,  who  wore  boanc 

tu  service  Jbr  a  limited  time,  and  ihe  t«rm  slaves,  to  those  lielj 

for  life.     Well-bred  people  now  designate  their  slaves,  both  field 

\  bunk  and  booae  seiraitts,  by  that  title.     I  presume  the  fasluoi 

I  of  doing  BO  arose  nfUsr  the  Bevolution,  and  was  due  to  Uie  sivml 

feeling  which  prevented  the  word  !>tavti  fi-om  being  pemiitted  ii 

the  Constitution  of  the  Uuit«d  Sutes. 

I        Poor  peuple  of  all  sorts,  ia  England,  were  induced,  by  well 

[  vorked  puf^K  of  the  delightful  climate,  and  abundant,  epontaneoui 

I  productions  of  Virginia,  to  indenture  themselves  as  servants  foi 

I  {«rma  of  years,  for  the  sake  oi  being  transported  tliither.     Then 

I  was  a  profession  of  men,  called  S/iirili,  who  made  tt  their  busineai 

^"TJcI"  HT.""''  f 41UV  men  aivlA-OJoeiifiB  tliia  wa^^iyljilifln  8pll| 
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them  to  tlie  colony,  and  sell  them  to  the  planters,  as  servants  or 
laborers.  They  were  in  such  demand,  that  they  were  often 
disposed  of  on  board  ship,  to  the  highest  bidders,  at  profits  of 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  to  the  spirited  speculators. 

The  following  advertisement  is  taken  from  the  Virginia  Gor 
zeite,  March  3d,  1768 : 

JUST  arrived,  the  Neptune,  Captain  Arbucklc,  with  on^  hundred 
and  ten  healthy  Servants,  Men,  Women  and  Boys,  among  Whom 
are  many  valuable  tradesmen,  viz. :  Tailors,  Weavers,  Barbers, 
Blackfmiths,  Carpenters  and   Joiners,   Shoemakers,  a   Stay  Maker, 
.Cooper,   Cabinet  Maker,  Bakers,  Silverfmiths,  a  Gold  and  Silver 
Refiner,  and  many  others. 

The  Sale  will  commence  at  Leedftown,  on  the  Rappahannoc,  on 
Wedncfday,  the  9th  of  this  inftant  (March).  A  reafonable  Credit  will 
be  allowed  on  giving  approved  Security  to 

THOMAS  HODGE.^ 

These  servants  stood  in  the  relation  of  debtors  to  their 
masters,  bound  to  discharge  the  cost  of  their  immigration 
"by  the  entire  employment  of  their  powers  to  the  benefit 
of  their  creditors."t  It  was  illegal  for  any  man  to  deal 
with  them,  except  their  masters.  Having  no  pifcperty  of 
their  own,  by  the  penal  laws,  they  were  to  be  whipped 
at  the  rate  of  one  stroke  for  each  sixty  cents  of  the  fines  im- 
posed in  like  cases  on  freemen.  Masters  were  forbidden  to 
whip  their  senants  naked,  nor  were  they  given  permission 
to  kill  them,  under  any  circumstances,  but  they  were  allowed 
by  law  to  distnejnber  irreclaimable  runaways^  if  they  thought 
best}  Any  resistance  or  offer  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  a 
servant  to  his  master,  subjected  him  to  one  year's  additional 
servitude,  and  maid-servants,  having  illegitimate  children,  also 

*HowisoiL  t  Bancroft.  t  Hildnth. 
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forfeited  to  their  masters  one  year's  additional  service ;  ^,  how- 
ever, their  master  was  the  £Either,  it  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
dmrch-wardens.  By  a  subsequent  law,  any  unmarried  white 
woman  having  a  child,  was  to  be  fined  fifteen  pounds,  or  to 
be  sold  for  five  years ;  if  she  was  already  a  servant,  the  time 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  service  for  which  she  was  bound : 
the  child  was  to  be  bound  out  till  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  white  servants,  at  an  early  period,  were  reported  to  be 
treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  to  be  employed  at  unusual 
labors.  Beverly  denies  that  it  was  so  in  his  time  (1720).  . 
Probably,  from  the  danger,  which  cruel  treatment  occasioned, 
of  their  revolt,  as  well  as  from  the  check  which  the  reports  of 
it  produced  upon  the  importation  of  servants,  laws  were  passed 
to  prevent  cruelty,  and  to  insure  that  wholesome  diet  and 
clothing  should  be  provided  for  them. 

•*  If  a  Maftcr  fhould  be  fo  cruel  as  to  ufe  his  Servant  ill,  who  is  fain 
fick,  or  lame  in  his  Service  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  Labour,  he 
mufl  be  removed  by  the  Church  Wardens  oat  of  the  Way  of  fuch  Cru- 
elty." "All  Servants  whatever,  have  their  Complaints  heard,  without 
Fee  or  Reward ;  but  if  the  Mafter  be  found  faulty,  the  Charge  of  the 
Complaint  is  cad  upon  him,  otherwife  the  bufinefs  b  done  ex  Officio." 
Maflers  *'  are  always  to  appear  on  the  firfl  Complaint  of  their 
Servants,  otherwife  to  forfeit  the  Service  of  them  until  they  do 
appear."  "All  Servants'  Complaints  are  to  be  received  at  any  Time 
in  Court  without  Proccrs,and  fhall  not  be  delayed  for  want  of  Form; 
but  the  Merits  of  the  fame  fhall  be  immediately  inquired  into  by  the 
Jufliccs."* 

None  of  these  laws  applied  to  negro  slaves  (or  to  any 
bom  out  of  Christendom) ;  nor  has  there  been  any  equally 
humane  legislation  in  their  behalf  to  this  day.  Whenever 
there  shall  be  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  on   the  part   of 

•  Beverly. 
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Uia   controlliDg    power  of    any   eluve    State   to    logiBlate    on 

Slavery  for  the  ntgro's  sake,  the  Vii^finia    enoctmenU  of  two 

ituriea   ago,  with    regard  to  the   proteutioa   of  white  bond- 

ants,  will  serve  as  a,  luodeL 

"An  inexperienced  examiner,"  says  Mr.  Howiaoo,  "of  the 

it  time,  in  reciding  the  criminal  code  of  Virginia  as  to 

I,  would  declare  that  it  was  stained  witli  blood ;  and  in 

truth  it  is  appalling  to   note  the    number  and  the   diaracter 

of  the  offenses  for  which  death  is   denounced   against  them^ 

But   it   affords    the    purest    consolation   to    reflect   that  these 

seldom   operate  in  practice.      The   executive   is   clothed 

the  merfifnl  power  of  selling  slaves  condemned  to  die, 

id  transporting  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Stat«.     The 

then   receives   value;    but  if  the  slave  so   transported 

ims,  he  is  liable  to  execution,  without  reprieve,  and  the 

>r  loses    his  value."      Either  tliese  laws  are  barbarous  or 

transportation   is   nnjnst  and   unmerciinl  to   those   living 

it  of  the  State.      How  would  Virginia  act,    if  I'ennsylvania 

d  pass  a  law,  permitting   the  governor  to  set  all   crimi- 

deserving  death,  over  the  border,  with  a  threat  to   kill 

&em  if  they  were  ever  seen  within  her  limits  again? 

When  the  time  for  which  these  sen-ants  wore  i-ovenanted  to 
labor  hod  expired,  they,  of  course,  were  entitled  to  be  ftt 
liberty.  It  was  not  customary  to  pay  them  anything  as 
wages ;  but  the  law  rec[uired  that  they  should  always  be  pro- 
vided with  two  suits  of  clothes,  ten  bushels  of  com,  and  a 
gun  of  twenty  shillings  value,  when  at  length  tliey  became 
self-dependent.  They  could  be  made  freemen  of  the  province 
on  application  to  the  Gkivemor,  and  afler  certain  formalities, 
liefly  recraited,  oriy^nally,  among  the  most  miserablA  rabble 
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of  London,  educated  to  agricultural  labor  as  the  yoke-mates 
of  slaves  and  criminals,  and  then  suddenly  tamed  adrift  with 
a  Bnunagem  fire-lock  and  ten  bashels  of  maize,  to  shift  for 
themselves,  their  social  elevation  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
rapid.  B^ard  to  family  descent  is  a  notoriously  weak  point 
among  the  wealthy  people  of  Virginia,  even  at  this  day, 
^^  Poverty  and  the  want  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  freedmen,"  says  Hildreth,  "kept  them,  too  often,  in  a 
subservient  position,  and  created  in  the  Middle  as  well  as  the 
Soathem  Colonies  an  inferior  order  of  poor  whites,  a  dis- 
tinction of  classes  and  an  inequality  almost  unknown  in  repub- 
lican New  England." 

HfiATHEN  OR  INFIDEL  SLATES. 

It  was  early  enacted  that  all  persons  brought  into  the  Colony, 
who  had  not  been  Christians  in  their  own  country,  and  even 
though  they  afterwards  were  converted,  should  be  made  and 
held  slaves  for  life.  One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Virginia 
speculation  being  to  convert  the  native  savages,  a  provision  of 
the  royal  charter  inculcated  kindness  to  thdSdS^,  and  forbade 
their  being  made  slaves.  j(T^  was  afterwards  disregarded,  and 
multitudes  of  themi  were  brought  into  subjection,  and  held  as 
slaves  for  life,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war, 
and  rightful  subjects  of  oppression,  in  the  name  of  Christ.   ) 

In  1662,  forty-two  years  after  the  first  importation  of  negroes, 
there  being  already  many  mulatto  children,  the  paternity  of 
which  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  inquire  about,  owing  to  the 
laws  against  libertinism,  it  was  enacted,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  supreme  English  law,  that  the  children  of  slaves  should 
follow  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and  not  ever  of  the  father. 
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^his  law,  which  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time,  of 
-oourae  ofiers  a  direct  enconragement  to  the  most  mischierotis 
Uoentionsness.  In  the  French,  Dutch,  Danish,  German,  Spamsbi 
uid  Portaguese  colonies,  the  white  tatbers  of  colored  children 
have  alwaya  twen  accustomed  to  educate  and  emancipate  them, 
and  endow  them  with  properly.  In  Virginia,  and  the  English 
colonies  generally,  the  while  fathers  of  mulatto  children  have 
always  been  accastomed  to  uEe  them  in  a  tray  that  moat  com- 
pletely destroys  the  oft  complacently-asserted  ckini,  that  the 
Ai]glo-8azon  race  is  poxKCssed  of  deeper  Da^ural  affection  than 
tlie  more  deuionstrative  sort  of  mankind. 

In  1609,  that  the  cupidity  of  planters  might  not  prevent  them 
firom  permitting  the  christening  of  their  slaves'  children,  Irom 
a  doubt  of  their  right  to  hold  Christians  in  slavery,  it  was 
formally  enacted  tliat  the  Christian  oSspriog  of  all  slaves  migbt 
be  used  as  property,  by  the  owners  of  the  mothers  of  it. 

Both  these  laws  being,  as  is  evident  &om  repeat«d  decisiona 
of  English  Courts,  "  uncoiiOitulwnat,"  or  enacted  in  defiance  of 
die  common  and  fundamental  law,  at  the  time  they  were  passed, 
no  person  can  be  legally  defined  a  slave,  in  Yirginia,  except  by 
his  heathenism  or  infidelity,  to  this  day.  The  law  made  no 
account  of  color,  but  only  of  creed,  in  distinguishing  a  roan 
entitled  to  freedom  from  a  man  subject  to  be  eoHUved.  The 
slavery  of  negroes,  in  Virgiiiia,  at  this  time,  rests  only  on 
CDstom.' 

Laws  were  alterwards  passed,  at  various  times,  to  discontago 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  grateful  or  conscientioas  ownere, 
and  free  negro-women  were  taxed  in  distinction  from  white. 
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Slaves  were,  by  special  exception,  denied  trial  by  jury.  Vi 
charged  with  a  capital  crime,  a  special  commisfiion  was  appointed 
to  judge  them,  and,  if  they  were  condemned  to  death,  their 
OWocTH  were  remnnerated  Tor  their  lose  from  the  public  treaeury.' 

la  1G!)2,  au  act  was  passed  for  suppressing  "outlying  slaves. 
After  setting  forth  that  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  slaves,  oft- 
tinKB  abseot  tbenieelves  from  their  masters,  and  lurk  in  obsaura 
places,  killing  hogs,  and  comoutting  other  injuries  to  the  platiUv- 
lions,  it  authorizes  forces  to  be  raised  by  the  sheriffs,  fur  huntings 
them,  vfaiah,  if  they  ran  away  or  resist  being  taken,  rasy  kill 
them  with  gnns,  or  in  "any  other  way  whatsoever."  For  each' 
slave  so  destroyed,  the  owner  was  entitled  to  obtain  from  the 
pnblio  treasury  four  thouEand  puands  of  tobacco.  In  1701,  a 
proclamation  was  recorded,  ofiering  a  reward  of  two  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  to  whoever  shall  kill  a  certain  runaway- 
slave  Billy. 

Flant«ts,  fay  special  enactment,  were  not  to  be  judged  guilty 
of  felony  if  they  killed  their  own  slaves.* 

In  lij87,  when  there  was  au  inaurrccljon  of  the  slai'es,  tha 

whole  number  of  them  in  the  colony  fell  little  short  of  one  third 

I    the  whole  number  of  inhabltants.t     In  17:^4,  the  importatioi^ 

I    of  Aincans  amounted  to   one  thousand  annually.}      At  the 

I        *  ColeinporaDMUalj'wilb  thnelaws,  it  iiDot  inrpriBiDtttu  flDdttmt  nllpertoal 
vlio  doubt  lh«nalhrirlty  of  Ibo  Blblo.  orwho  qoMliaa  tha  doi^a  of  Iha  Trinity, 
[    of  irhalever  raop  ui  natloa,  aro  ineligible  to  offioo,  lud  an  subject  to  iitipriaon- 
I     mmil  for  (lireo  yean  if  Ihef  Pipreat  Iboir  opinimn  ;  Ibnt  Qunkor*  Bro  den 
f     utiwuion  lo  Ibo  country,  and,  if  <he<r  p«T^t  in  coming,  are  ordered  to 
I     trvttled  am  fulnut.  Uial  tUict  m(^BlIt^«  ^i  taXon  to  prevent  "  Ihe  infaotian 
I     Pnriliioiini"  fioin  reiubing  Ihe  people,  and  to  loenre  Ibo  fonnat  oburviuioe 
I    lioblw  KonLiip ;  thai  Biiw,  nf  from  one  to  fitly  ponnd*  of  tobacco,  ti9  UU 
I    DOB-kttondiuice  at  (ilinn.-li  on  Snnd&y,  Sunday  trnvoling,  profang  JMOA 
ig  dmnk,"  etc.  ^^^H 

I  Hildrolh.  ^^H 


I 
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Berolution,  Jefferson  estimated  tbe  number  of  al&vea  in  the 
State  to  be  270,000 ;  that  of  whites,  of  all  classes,  296,000. 
The  number  of  the  slaves  in  the  Eastem  counties  was  so  great 
a  to  occasion  contimiiLl  uneaeineES. 

QDAUTV   AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  LAB0BEK3. 

No  one  can  £aJl  to  notice  that,  among  all  three  of  these 
(TKieties  of  laborers  proviHed  to  the  laud-proprietors  of  Virpnia, 
'there  could  have  been  but  very  few  accustomed  to  steady  labor, 
liefore  their  arrival  there.  None  of  them,  while  they  remuned 
servants,  had  any  du^et  interest  in  the  result  of  thoir  labors; 
there  was  nothing,  in  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  them  and 
their  masters,  to  make  them  interested  in  tlieir  master's  wealth  or 
wel&re :  between  the  largo  majority  of  them  and  their  masters, 
there  must  have  been  the  reverse  of  confidence  and  gratitude. 
They  were  worked,  white  and  black  slaves,  criminal  and  bonded 
servants,  all  ganged  together,  under  overseers  whoso  own  habits 
of  labor  had  been  formed  in  Virginia :  whether  they  accomplished 
much  or  little,  whether  they  labored  skillfully  or  awkwardly, 
carefully  or  carelessly,  it  was  all  the  same,  so  they  but  managed 
lo  escape  chastisement. 


M 


I  The  proprietary  planters,  who  always  were  the 
Itody  in  the  province,  received  their  characler  from  cerfaun 
emigrating  olfshoots  of  aristocratic  English  famihes.  They 
endeavored  to  sustain,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  in  the  wildemesB, 
the  manners,  morals,  politics,  forms  of  religion,  and  other  halnts 
and  fashions  of  the  gentry  and  court  of  Charles  the  First.  On 
[  this  account,  and  because  of  their  brave  adherence  to  the  king's 
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psrtj  Against  the  people's  parliament,  tLey  are  called  Cavaliers. 
T^ey  did  not  leave  their  Englisli  horaes  from  a  desire  of  greater 
Klom,  poliUcatly  or  morally,  for  they  all  belonged  to  the  domi- 
uit  party  aud  the  oppressing  chnrch.     Pore  agriculture  prom- 
d  but  little  profit  in  the  province,  and  the  market  was  always 
ntitted   with   its   sole   exporting  staple :    trade   they   held    in 
mtenipt.      Their  cbief  motive  in  coming  to  America  seems 
I  have   been    the  hope   to    obtain    the  position,    assume   the 
M,  and  enjoy  the  consequence  in  the  New  World    which   it 
i  impossible  for  any  but  bom    noblemen   and    great    land 
to    possess    in  the    old.       The  anxiety  of  each    to  be 
iBter  of  bis  own  people,  npon  his  own  estate,  over  which  and 
IT  whom  he  could  exenuse  the  autliority  and  support  an  imi- 
ition  of  the  habits  of  a  lord,  induced  them  first  to  plant  them- 
s  at  unsafe  distances  from  each  other,  upon  large  properties 
tf  wild  land,  of  no  vulue  except  speculatively,  and  tims  frequent- 
er to  endanger  the  destniction  of  the  colony  hy  the  Indians,  and 
rays  to  confine  its  industry  to  the  bare  support  of  its  popula- 
tioD  and  the  profitless  produolion  of  one  poor  herb. 

Even  before  the  seizure  of  the  country  by  the  king,  and  the 

iiraeral  grantiug  of  patents  to  individuahi,  some  of  these  gentle- 
men, amliitious  to  be  lords  of  land,  had  obtained  grants  by 
i^ecia]  arrangement  with  the  charter  holders.  One  of  these, 
Cuptain  Newport,  who  brought  with  him  fifty  servants  and  ten- 
ants, over  whom  ho  exercised  a  magistrate's  authority,  built  a 
rcss  fur  the  defense  of  his  eettlemeot,  and  being  a.  man  of 
ry,  good  judgment,  and  benevolent  dispositiou,  was  an 
remely  valuable  acquisition  to  the  country.  But  the  others 
e  of  different  uharacler,  and  added  to  the  disorder  of  the 
"  Among  the  rest,"  eays  Beverly,  "  one  Cajitiuti  Mar- 
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tin,  having  m&de  considerable  preparationg  tovards  a  setdemest, 
obtained  a  snitable  grant  of  land,  and  was  made  of  the  aoim<^ 
tbere.  Bnt  he,  graaptng  still  at  more,  hankei'd  after  domimon, 
as  well  aa  possesBion,  and  caused  bo  many  differenceB,  that  at 
last  he  put  all  things  in  distraction,"  etc 

In  a  letter  of  John  Bolfe  to  the  king,  1617,  he  says  of  the 
Virginia  gentlemen :  "  All  vonld  be  Keisars  (kings),  none  inferior 
to  the  others." 

Beverly  again  (writing  about  eighty  years  after  the  country 
was  thrown  open  to  private  adventurers,  and  having  still  the 
advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  gentry  who  were  thus 
attracted  to  the  country,  himself  a  Virginian),  speaks  thus  of  the 
effect  of  the  measnre : 

"  This  Liberty  of  taking  up  Land,  and  the  ambition  every 
Man  had  of  being  Lord  of  a  vast,  tho'  unimprov'd  Temtory,  *  * 
*  *  has  made  the  country  fall  into  such  an  nnbappy  Settlement 
and  Course  of  Trade,  that  to  this  Day,  there  is  not  one  place  of 
CohabitatJOD  among  them,  that  may  reasonably  bear  the  name 
of  a  Town." 

THB   EABLY  TOBACCO  CULTDRE  OP  TtBOIKIA. 

The  light,  rich  mould,  resting  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  was  exactly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and 
no  better  climate  for  this  plant  was  to  be  fonnd  on  the  globe. 
This  bod  just  been  sufficiently  proved,  and  a  suitable  method  of 
culture  learned  experimentally,  when  the  land  was  ofibred  to 
individual  proprietors  by  the  king.  Very  little  else  was  to  be 
obt^ned  from  the  soil  which  would  be  of  value  to  send  to  Eu- 
rope, without  an  application  to  it  of  a  higher  degree  of  art  than 
the  slaves,  or  stnind,  oaraless  serrants  of  the  proprietora  could 
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rea'lily  be  forced  to  use.  Althoagh  tobacco  had  then  been  intrc 
duced  into  England  but  a  few  years,  an  enormous  number  o 
persons  had  initiated  themselves  in  the  appreciation  of  its  mystc 
riouB  valne.  The  king,  having  taken  a  violent  prejudice  ogainf 
it^  though  he'saw  no  harm  in  the  distillation  of  grain,  had  foi 
bidden  that  it  should  be  cultivated  in  England.  Virginia, 'there 
fore,  bad  every  advantage  to  supply  the  demand. 

Merchants  and  the  supercargoes  of  ships,  arriving  witli  shivc 
from  Africa,  or  manufactured  goods,  spirits,  or  other  luxuric 
from  England,  very  gladly  bartered  them  with  the  planters  fc 
tobacco,  but  for  nothing  else.  Tobacco,  therefore,  stood  fc 
money,  and  the  passion  for  raising  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  ever} 
thing  else,  became  a  mania,  like  the  ^'  California  fever  "  of  184{ 

The  culture  being  once  established,  there  were  many  reason 
growing  out  of  the  social  structure  of  the  colony  which,  fc 
more  than  a  century,  kept  the  industry  of  the  Virginians  coi 
fined  to  this  one  staple.  These  reasons  were  chiefly  th 
difBculty  of  breaking  the  slaves,  or  training  the  bond-servant 
to  new  methoda  of  labor,  the  want  of  enterprise  or  ingenuit 
in  the  proprietors  to  contrive  other  profitable  occupations  fc 
them,  and  the  difBculty  or  expense  of  distributing  the  guar 
or  oveiRg^t,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  woi 
done  at  all,  if  the  laborers  were  separated,  or  worked  in  an 
other  way  than  side  by  side,  in  gangs,  as  in  the  tobacco-field 
Owing  to  these  causes,  the  planters  kept  on  raising  tobacx 
with  hardly  sufficient  intermission  to  provide  themselves  wit 
the  grossest  animal  sustenance,  though  often,  by  reason  c 
the  excessive  quantity  raised,  scarcely  anything  could  be  g< 
for  it 

Tobacco  is  not  now  considered  peculiarly  and  excessive] 


UDstive :  in  a  jadicious  rotation,  especially  as  a  prepaiatdon  for 
Mt,  it  is  an  admirable  fallow-crop,  and,  ondera  scientific  system 
£  Bgricultuie,  it  is  grown  with  no  coatinaed  detrimcDt  to  the  BoiL 
Q  Yii^nia  it  was  grown  without  intenuplion  or  alternation, 
ind  the  fielda  rapidly  deteriorated  in  fertility.  Ah  tbey  did  so, 
the  crops  grew  smaller,  in  proportion  to  tlie  lubor  expended 
UDon  tbem.     Yet,  from  tlie  continual  importation  of  laborers, 

Pb  total  crops  of  the  colony  increased  annually,  and  the  market 
lue  fell  proportionately  to  the  better  supply.     With  smaller 
tam  for  labor,  and  lower  prices,  the  planters  soon  found  tb^n- 
kes  becuming  bankrupts  instead  of  nabobs. 
How    could   they   help   themselves  .♦      Only  by  forcing   the 
merchants  to  pay  them  higher  prices.    But  how  to  do  that,  when 
every  planter  bad  liis  crop  pledged  in  advance,  and  was  obliged 
^^  lo  hurry  it  off  at  any  prite  he  could  get  for  it,  in  order  to  pay 
^Kritr  his  food,  and  drink,  and  clothing,  and  to  keep  his  Iwad 
^Bwove  water,  at  credit  for  the  following  year  i*     The  crop  sup- 
plied mote  tobacco  than  was  needed,  but  no  one  man  wonld 
oease  to  plant  it,  or  lessen  his  crop  for  tlie  general  good.     Then, 
it  was  agreed,  all  men  must  be  made  to  do  so,  and  the  colonial 
legislature  was  called  upon  to  make  them.     Acts  were  accord- 
ingly passed,  to  prevent  any  planter  from  cidtivaling  more  than 
^^.a  certain  number  of  plfuits  to  each  hand  he  employed  in  labor, 
^■vnd   presuribing   the   number   of  leaves  which    might  be   per- 
^^B^tted  to  ripen  upon  each  plant  permitted  to  be  grown.     An 
^^KJIpspection   of    all   tobacco,    after  it    had    been   prepared    for 

^H  *-'ThDiiiact»nUwiUlru>tthemwitli  tools  and nociOBuiei upon  tha credit  of 
Ifaar  crop,  bi-lrire  it  ia  j-rawn.  Su  Ibcy  again  plant  every  jmt  b  liltle  mor* 
Ihui  the  jesr  bcFurc,  and  so  bu;  eTcrj-thing  tlioy  want,  nith  tlie  crop  that  is 
ba&ctt  tliem."-~UuLL  Flamdim,  1683. 
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""*et,  was  dacreed,  and  the  inspectors  were  bound  by 
oidi,  after  having  rejected  all  of  inferior  quality,  to  divide 
^  ?ood  into  two  eqnal  parts,  and  then  to  hum  and  destrcy 
one  of  them.  Thus,  it  was  expected  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
0^^  for  sale  would  be  so  small,  that  merchants  would  be 
g^  to  pay  better  prices  for  it,  and  the  planters  would 
be  reUeved  of  their  embarrassment. 

^pler  methods  were  sometimes  employed,    however.     It 

^tt  ^Hce  ordered,   that  aU  creditors   should   be   satisfied  to 

^  forty  pounds    for   every  hundred    due    them  from   the 

P^»  of  the  province,  at  the  time   of  the   passage  of  the 

^  and    that  no   man    should   be    legally   held  to   perform 

*"^^e  one  half  of   any   covenants    about   freighting   tobacco, 

• 

"Jto  irlii(jh  he  had  previously  had  the  good  fortune  to    enter. 

^^  ^  quite  probable  that,  at   this    time,    higher-law    opinions 

°^  to  prevail   among  the  creditors  of  the  Virginia  plant- 
erg. 

Attempts,  even,  were  several  times  made,  to  stop  the  culture 

of  tobacco  altogether  for  a  year,  by  legislative  acts,  with  the 

"*^tion  of  forcing  the  merchants  to  buy  what  was  on  hand, 

*^  higher  prices,  and  with  the  hope  that  the   people,  if  they 

^"B  forbidden  to  spend  their  labor  upon  it,  would  direct  it 

to  some  other  industry.     These  schemes  were   always   given 

up  when  it  was  found  that  the  adjoining  colonies  were  pre- 

P*nng  to   take  advantage  of  them,  by  planting  more  exten- 

siTelj  than  nsuaL 

Similar  schemes    have    been   proposed  in  good  faith,   and 
deliberately   advocated  before   Southern   Conventions,  and  in 
SoQthen  newspapers,   to   remedy  a   similar  evil,  with  which, 
is  oar  own  day^  cotton-planters  have  afflicted  themselves. 


9 

■         "1 


If  tho  fathers  of  Virginia  bad  bad  the  courage  and  manli- 
I  to  enaet  for  e^'e^y  person  in  thoir  land,  whose   incom- 
RfBtency  to  cxerciB^  liis  natural  rights  should  not   have  been 
q)ecially,  indiTidtuilly,  and   legally   ascertaitied   and    declared, 
m  equality  of  position  before  the  law,  and  in  tho  control  of 
their  government;  if  they  had  taken  care  Uiat  all  children,  of 
ordinary  capacity,  should  be  made  by  education  iotelleotnally 
competent  to   exercise  their  natural  rights  and  pottbnn  their 
natural  duties  to  society  and  to   their  posterity;  if  they  had 
placed  a  reasonable  limit  upon   the   area   of  Ltnd  which  wiy 
□ne  individual  might  control,  to  the  exclugion  uf  otbora  from 
cultivating  it;  and  if  they  had  established  that  neither  tobacco 
^V'Bor  any  other  cirop  might  be  twice  drawn  in  successive  years, 
^B'^om  the  same  soil,  it  may  be  thought  that  they  would  still 
^H^pre  been  exceeding  the  proper  limits,  of  governmental  action 
^^H(*  point  upon  which  it  is  natural   their  deRcendanta  shonld 
^PSis  aerroiuly  apprehensive;  but,  had  they  dune  so,  there  con 
be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  people,  who  would  iiave  occu- 
pied the    territory  of    Virginia  at  this  day,  w&uld  have   been 
in  »  far  happier  condition  than  those  who  now  remain  upon 
it;    and  I,  myself,   verily   believe   that   Virginia   would    now 
have  been  even  the  richest,  tho  best  populated,  and  the  bap- 

t^est  commonwealth  in  America. 
But,  for  onr  benefit,  they  made  an  experiment  of  another  sort 
^legislation,  and,  inconsistent  as  are  the  laws  I  have  mentioned 
*ritli  onr  modem  "  democratic"  notions,  in  one  respect,  the  laitter 
^V«  principle  reigned  in  their  politics,  as  completely  as  it  ha* 
since  ever  done  in  Virginia.  No  govumraental  interference  was 
ever   oibwed   to   prevent  the   planteis   from   defrauding   tbew 
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posterity  of  the  natand  wealth  of  the  land.  They  were, 
therefore,  able  to  live  Bumptuously,  but  ever  discontentedly, 
as  spendthrifts  do,  and  always  staggering  with  debt,  though 
spending,  with  all  their  might,  their  capital  stock,  their  land's 
fertility. 

As  their  exhausted  fields  failed  to  meet  the  prodigal  drafts 
of  their  luxury,  they  only  made  further  clearings  in  the  forest, 
and  '^  threw  out,"  to  use  their  own  phrase,  so  much  of  the  land 
as  they  had  ruined.  Year  after  year  the  process  continued ;  the 
richer  districts  were  all,  at  length,  gone  over ;  the  poorer  soils 
of  the  slopes  b^an  to  be  attacked ;  the  old-fields,  recuperating 
in  the  prudent  economy  of  nature,  after  many  years,  were  again 
cleared,  and,  now  with  some  aid  of  manure,  again,  for  a  short 
time,  found  capable  of  producing  tobacco. 

STYLE  OP   UVING. 

What  this  enormous,  constant,  and  ruinous  production  of 
tobacco  was  needed  to  pay  for,  we  are  thus  informed. 

"The  famUies  being  altogether  in  country-seats,  they  have  their 
graziers,  seedsmen |  gardiners,  brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  and  cooks, 
within  themselves.  They  have  plenty  and  variety  of  provision  for 
their  table;  and,  as  for  spicery,  and  other  things  that  the  country 
don't  produce,  they  have  constant  supplies  of  them  from  England. 
The  gentry  pretend  to  have  their  victuals  drest,  and  served  up,  as 
nicdy  as  if  they  were  in  London.  Their  small  drink  is  either  wine 
and  water,  beer,  milk  and  water,  or  water  alone.  Their  richer  sort 
generally  brew  their  small  beer  with  malt  which  they  have  from 
England^  though  barley  grows  there  very  well.  Their  strong  drink 
is  Madeira  wine,  cider,  mobby  punch,  made  either  of  rum  from  the 
Cartbbee  islands,  or  brandy  distilled  from  their  apples  and  peaches, 
bendes  brandy,  wine,  and  strong  beer,  which  they  have  constantly 
from  En^and.  They  have  their  clothing  of  all  sorts  from  England, 
Tbe  Ten  fiua  that  their  hats  are  made  of,  perhaps,  ^  toX  Ix^m 
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thcucL' ;  aiul  mast  of  their  hides  lie  and  rot,  or  arc  made  nae  of  only 
for  covering  dry  goods  in  a  leaky  house.  Indeed,  some  few  hides,  with 
much  ado,  ure  tanned  and  made  into  servants'  shoes ;  but  at  so  careless 
a  rate,  that  the  planters  don't  care  to  buy  them  if  they  can  get  others ; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  better  manager  than  ordinary  will  vouchsafe 
to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deer-skin.  Nay,  they  are  such 
abominable  ill-husbands,  that  though  their  country  be  over-run  with 
wood,  yet  they  have  all  their  wooden  ware  from  Enghtui;  their 
cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  stools,  chests,  boxes,  cart-wheels,  and  all  other 
things,  even  so  much  as  their  bowls  and  birchen  brooms,  to  the  eternal 
reproach  of  their  laziness." — Bevcrky,  1620. 

And  ^'  Moll  Flanders"  says,  with  a  detail  characteristic  of  the 
author  of  Kobinson  Crusoe : 

"  Here  wc  had  (by  an  arrival  from  England)  a  supply  of  all  sorts 
of  clothes,  as  well  for  my  husband  as  myself;  and  I  took  especial  care 
to  buy  for  him  all  those  things  that  I  kuew  he  delighted  to  have ;  as 
two  gocnl  long  wigs,  two  silver-hilted  swords,  three  or  four  fine  fowling- 
pieces,  a  fine  saddle,  with  holsters  and  pistols,  very  handsome,  with  a 

scarlet  cloak And  all  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and  in  good 

condition,  with  three  women-servants,  lusty  wenches,  suitable  enongh 
for  the  place  and  to  the  work  we  had  for  them  to  do,  one  of  which 
happened  to  come  double,  having  been  got  with  child  by  one  of  the 
sciimen." 

They  had  also  to  support  the  little  dignity  of  their  little 
Court  with  perhaps — by  favor  of  the  King — as  much  rank  as 
that  of  a  real  Knight,  from  England,  at  its  head;  and  their  little 
church,  with  its  thorough-bred  imported  clergy,  and  its  little 
imitation  of  the  great  Church  of  EngUind's  persecution  of 
sectaries.  A  bishop  could  not  be  afforded  them,  and  if  a  young 
Virginian  wished  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Carpenter^s  Son, 
he  crossed  the  ocean  for  a  qualifying  ceremony.* 

*  Tho  province  vraa  divided  intoparish^,  each  of  which  was  roqaircd  io  rapport 
a  minister,  at  a  snlnry  of  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  handsome  perqubitea, 
such  as  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  a  marriage,  and  four  handrod 
pounds  for  a  funeral  sermon.    The  church-wardens  were  required  to  «oIleo(  ttie 
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The  masses  of  the  people  continued  to  gain  in  nothing,  but 
that  animal  manliness  and  hatred  of  restraint  wliich  a  life  in  a 
wild  or  thinly-inhabited  country  always  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  encourage.     But  the  planters,  paying  but  a  trifle  for  their 
labor  and  monopolizing  its  profits,  and  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  any  rise  in  the  value  of  the  land  which  might  result  from 
the  constant    immigration    the   country   had  to  sustain,   not- 
withstanding they  were  always    embarrassed  with    debt^    and 
always  complaining  of  the  low  prices  at  which  their  creditors 
would  have  their  tobacco,  really  grew  richer  and  more  lordly ; 
3^  had  there  not  been  so  many,  all  jealous  of  each  other's 
prefemient,  they  probably  would  have  ];ecome  nobles  indeed. 
Tliey  were,  as  a  body,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  English 
aristocracy  which  America  has  ever  iX)S5essed,  not  only  in  their 
follies  and  vices,  but  in    their   virtues   and  excellences.      Of 
their  habits,  and  the  way  these  always  continued,  even  until 
*ft*r  the    Revolution,   to   eat  away   the   natural   agricultural 
capital  of  the  country,  the  following  is  given,  by  one  of  their 
descendants,  in  the  pages  of  the  Southeim  Planter, 

'^uniiter'a  tnbacpo,  ami  bring  it  to  him  in  ho^heado,  convenient  (or  Bolppm^, 

"that  thej  might  have  more  time  for  tho  Kxercisce  of  their  Holy  Offioc,  and 

live  in  Deoency  becoming  their  Order."    Beverley  observes  that  *•  the  labor 

^  a  dozen  negroea  does  but  answer  this  salary,  and  seldom  yields  t\  greater 

wip  of  sweet-scented  tobacco  than  is  allowed  to  each  of  tho  iniiilstcrB." 

Betides  their  salary,  a  house  and  glebo  was  required  to  be  provide<l  the 

ninistcn ;  and  it  is  mentioned  that,  sometimes,  **  stocks  of  cattle  and  uegruefl  " 

vcTB  added  by  donation,  for  which  they  were  only  required  to  surrender  an 

c*{utl  Taloo  on  leaving  tho  parish.    All  ministers  were  required  to  be  ordained 

in  JEnglaod,  and  to  be  endorsed  by  tho  Governor,  and  there  were  lawrt  to 

prevent  dissenting  preachers  from  entering  tho  province.    In  17iiO,  a  meeting 

»f  the  Friends,  in  Naaemond  County,  was  the  only  congregatiim  of  Diw«cntcn» ; 

ocbsn  bad  existed,  Beverley  mentions,  but  were  now  extinct;  nnd,  "itwiis 

I,  by  letting  tkem  alone^  they  decreatcd  daily." 


I 


I 


"  Tlie  more  ncaiUiy  jiropriolors,  having  no  occupaliou  of  indosli;, 
epent  Iheir  timu  mostlj  io  seeking  pleasure.  Visits  to  ciLcli  other  were 
frequent  and  protracted.    It  was  rare  lliat  iin;  one  of  tbis  clam  was 

itboiit  faODie  company,  either  at  homo  or  abroui].  Besides  such  ezer- 
iprocal  hospitali^,  every  idle  or  homeless  '  gentlemui'  of  the 
whole  ooantrj  fonnd  iu  every  mansion  a  comfortable  sojouroing-place, 
ud,  at  leaat,  the  outward  show,  if  not  the  rmlity  of  welcome,  eo  long  as 
he  might  choose  to  stay.  Of  conrse,  Tisils  from  mich  persons  were  ordi- 
aatj  occorreoces — aod'wero  gomctimes  protracted  for  weeks  or  months. 
That  this  purticnlar  neighborhood  was  not  'eaten  oof  by  this  class  of 
genteel  and  honorable  vagrants  and  spongers,  was  not  becaiuc  of  tlieir 
deficiency  of  numbers,  or  of  active  use  of  their  facilities,  bnt  because 
they  had  like  privileges  iu  every  part  of  the  coantry.  This  race,  fortn- 
DRitely,  ia  now  extinct ;  but  many  such  individiuils  are  still  remembered, 
Tho,  for  many  years  of  their  adult  life,  and  some  for  their  nhole  life, 
ptmnied  no  other  bouness,  and  hod  no  other  mcftns  of  support,  except 
viriting  their  friends  ;  of  course  they  counted  their  friends  by  hundreds. 

"  The  wealthier  proprietors  were  not  only  hospitable  and  kind  hosts, 
but  also  refined  and  pleasing  companions.  Their  fathers'  wealth  had 
mved  to  give  to  them  the  education  and  manners  of  good  society.  VfUh 
many  eiceilent  social  and  moral  qualities,  their  habits  of  idleness  s 
pleagnrfrweking  naturally  led  to  the  attendant  and  cuDsei|uent  vie 
Social  drinking  was  often  carried  to  excess ;  and  card-playing  was  s 
to  be  introduced  whenever  as  many  neighbors  dined  togclber  aa  aer 
to  make  ap  a  game  of  loo.  Horse-rueing  was  a  favorite  amusement  of 
all  claasea  ;  some  of  the  farmers  owowl  and  ran  race-horses,  and  nearly 
all  reared  horses  of  the  high  blood,  and  at  the  high  cost  required  for  the 
turf." 

How  like  this  is  to  the  "true  Irish  gentleman,"  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  But  lot  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  the 
tiiDe  of  retribution  came,  the  slaves  suffered  no  phyucal  want 
■ — the  peasant  starved. 

"So  man  of  wealth,  or  with  a  moderate  estate,  tbonght  of 
attending  personally  to  his  farming.  Every  detail  of  manage- 
ment was  intrusted  to  the  ovsrseers,  who  were  rarely  stamo- 
Icited  by  even  the  general  superinteodence  and  control  of   their 


KT 
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employers.     Overseers'  wages  were  generally  paid  i 

or  proportion  of  the  crops  they  made,  Tiins,  they  h 
direut  interest  in  draving  from  the  land  and  labor  as  inuvh 
possible,  during  the  carrent  ye«r  of  their  engagement;  and 
whatever  in  preserving  or  increasing  the  productive 
ler  of  the  land  for  later  times.  It  came  to  be  recognized, 
maxim  of  agricultural  morals,  that  "  it  was  not  just  for 
ft  proprietor  to  interfere  with,  and  change,  his  overseer's  designed 
direction  of  the  labors  of  the  farm,  inasmuch  ae  any  abstraction 
firom  immediate  product,  for  the  sake  of  future  improvement, 
oiier«t«d  to  lessen  the  overseer's  profits  for  the  present  year." 
Ttiis  ductrioe  accorded  so  welt  with  the  disposition  of  every 
ilent,  careless,  and  wasteful  proprietor,  then  it  is  no  wonder 
it  it  came  to  be  generally  received,  and  conformed    to  in 

A  carefully-drawn  picture  of  the  social  condition  and  habits 

of  the  people   of  Virginia,    at   a  period  not   long   l>efore    the 

ivolation,  is  given  by  a  writer  for  Puliiam'g  Monthly,  who, 

the  dose  topographical  knowledge,  of  some  parts  of  the 

ite,   he    displays,  and   other  intornal  evidence,    is  evidently 

Virginian.     I  quote  what  is  most  pertinent. 

l  — '■  New«|«iierH,  otiJ   literaliire  at   large,  were   a.  proscribed  com- 
>dity,  thanks  to  Sir  William  Berkeley  aiid  his  successors."     He 

■Sir  WUIinniBerkoIny  Lurtani'l,  being  Iben  Oorrrnnr  of  Vitginin ;  "I  Ihsnk 
id  then  tn  no  tnx  »choalB  nnr  printiaif,  nmj  [  hope  ve  ihall  not  have  Uwm 
fanndred  jroui."      At  tliii  tlmo,  irhen  Boiton  oonlBlned  Sre  printing 
•dd  u  many  booknellen'  ibo|H,  Ihere  wiu  not  aae  of  cither  in  all  Uib 
sad  papaloDi  SauUiem  coloniea  of  Virgioia.  Maryland,  and  Carolina. 
■Inca,  in  ILia   |>artiuulAr,  liu  closelj  enrreepoDditd  with   Uiat  of 
tndaittrlal  prugnsi  in  tbe  stave  couutnca.   The  pnblicatinn  of  a 
Hiohmnnd'-^n  ovent  nconiring  not  uftenor,  on  an  averae<",  than 
sar — ia  ai  much  ■  inlijmt  a<  univdrMl  oongnlulalinn.  by  itll  Qxa 
tn  at  Uie  Bunllk  m  ttui  bkftli  of  a  myal  heir  \b  \q  &n\iW&.    'Ku 


[the  Virginia  gpntleniati]  knew  aot  wbat  was  going  od  in  the  next 
eonoty,  und  the  man  who  had  made  a  jonrney  to  the  litUa  roetro- 
jwISs  of  Middle  Plaotation,  or  Witlianisburg.  woa  listened  to,  by  his 
Kighbora,  as  a  miniature  Herodotna.  At  iatorTala  &  ressel  arrived 
1  LondoD  or  the  West  Indies,  which  brought,  with  a  new  Order  in 
or  It  fresli  iustallmcot  of  negroes,  some  confused  items  of  foreign 
r,  perhaps,  boiiil'  young  Virginian,  fresh  from  Oxford  or  Com- 
i,  utoiiiahcd  the  country  gentlemen  of  bis  native  county,  with  the 
it  iat^ligence  from  the  mother-country — the  Devest  Partsian  mode — 
Or.  better  atill,  brought,  in  his  traveling-trunk,  Uie  best  producUoDS  of 
English  or  Enropean  wrilem.  or  the  earlier  nambers  of  the  Genllt- 
mon's  Magoxine,  or  a  file  of  London  papers,  which  would  afford  pleasant 
reading,  for  tlie  next  mootfa,  to  the  neighbors  for  niilea  around." 
"There  were  na  cities  in  Virginia,  even  no  towns,  ot  the  time  of 
rvliich  we  speak.  The  country  geotlcmuD  bod  a  peculiar  and  most 
rgenuine  dislike  !«  centralization  in  every  form.  He  had  on  aversion, 
too,  to  mneb  government,  and  gbdly  eucountcred  the  alternative  of  too 
little,  if  he  was  but  left  to  lord  it  in  pence  and  qnict  over  his  '  large  and 
wc!l-«onditioned  household,'  [a  household,  be  it  rcjneml)cred,  w)ii<A 
might  be  nnmbercd  by  hnndreds].  Here  ho  was  snprcme  lord — a 
species  of  (endal  boron,  living  in  a  sort  of  noble  profusion  and  ease, 
which  gave  room  for  oil  his  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasi^  to  spread 
themselves  at  will,  and  gratified  at  once  his  hobby  of  paramount  rule, 
and  his  virtne  of  liberal  and  indiscriminate  hospitality.  In  v&ia  did 
Government,  whether  in  London  or  Williamsburg,  Adminate  set  after 


book,  I  pruuine,  ever  paid  fur  Uio  cost  nf  its  pnbUcatba,  by  its  SoalkOTn 
oircolBlitin  sloDs,  nule»  it  was  s  itroogly  neMioDal,  or  a  rcUgioua  book. 
There  i*  a  coiutaiit  coiupl&int  that  the  ciraalBtian  of  KorthetD  ouigaaiiiw 
at  Ibe  South  prevents  Suuthem  maj[Si1a«  fTom  Wmg  nappwied;  aad  be- 
qaent  olTorU  are  male  to  binder  people  from  (akiiig  tkcm,  by  nuciuatloDS  of 
their  hoatilily  lo  BoDlliom  intereati,  or  their  iadifferenoe  to  SoulbKru  prqudioet. 
It  ia  a  rictlouloua  mialake.  Tbe  old  Southern  Literary  Mmcnger  probaUj 
Bold  more  nt  the  North,  in  proportion  \o  its  whato  circnlatioD,  allboa^  it  nersr 
flunlded  to  the  North  at  all,  than  any  Nortbpm  penodi(»it  aell*  at  tbe  South, 

_ in  proportion  to  ita  Northern  oircaLalJOD.    No  Northern  niagaKiae  would  Uv* 

^  month,  at  least  in  il«  present  eicolleuco,  on  ila  )i>oatbeni  circulation  aloaai 

d  nooe.  I  believe,  not  prepared  eipreaaly  for  the  Suuthern  market,  bo*  a 

ciroulalion  in  ttie  Slave  Bls:«.    No  Nerthon  editor  frii 

d  theSouIb.  asis  generally  iDppoaed;  but  many  lear  that,  if 

H^lbeydo  ofTead  the  Sottth.  they  irill  be  calnmnlsled  and  iiyured  at  theMortb. 
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act  at  this  iostiiict ;  decreeing,  evcD,  tliat  tobacco,  the  stnple  of 
Tii^ia,  ahoald  not  be  Bbipped,  except  at  certain  spots  upon  the 
riTera;  in  Tain  were  towns  laid  and  incorporated.  The  cities  did  not 
^ipcar,  the  tovna  were  not  bnilt  up;  and  these  localities  remain  to 
thii  d^,  with  their  dihipidated  wharres,  and  old  crumbled  warchousea 
— an  eloquent  memento  of  the  vain  attempt  ta  force  this  stubborn  race 
from  what  they  clung  to  with  the  pertinacity  of  nuirtjrs — their  isolated 
country  life. 

"  Bat  this  life  was  not  in  another  sense  isolated.  At  every  coart^lay, 
tlie  country  waa  brought  tcgether  j  visila  were  courteously  exchanged 
between  neighbors ;  and  the  owner  was  proud  of  his  fine-blooded  horse, 
his  trotling-Diares,  or  his  iix  trdi-condiiioned  grays,  which  tbandcr  along 
with  the  old  family  chariot.  This  vehicle,  which  has  come  all  (he  way 
from  London,  was,  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony,  of  indispensable 
importance,  and,  in  journeys  of  any  length,  it  ever  came  prominently 
iato  play :  that  waa  no  trifle  to  travel,  in  stale,  the  twenty  or  tbirty 
miles  a  day  which  it  accomplished.  Toe  coachman  must  time  his  posts 
by  the  road-^deiaverns,  or  private  residences  competent  to  recruit  the 
energies  of  himself,  his  animals,  and  the  half-dozen  persons,  who  tem- 
porarily existed  in  this  moving  maasion.  The  appearance  of  the  coach 
waa  ever  greeted,  by  the  artisan  or  humble  farmer,  with  greot  respect, 
but  ill-concealed  distaste.  The  pedestrian  was  covered  n-ith  a  clond  of 
dust,  as  it  rolled  grandly  onward  ;  and  the  humble  carter  must  carefally 
keep  ttOBi  the  middle  of  the  road,  otherwise  a  splintered  wheel  and  a 
roll  in  the  dirt  would  warn  bim  to  make  way  the  next  time  for  the 
'gentry.'  Honorable,  hospitable,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
kind  and  charitable,  they  yet  nursed  a  high  and  orenvecning  sense 
of  their  own  importance  and  dignity.  Long  supremacy  among  their 
negroes  and  indented  servants  had  taught  t)iein  to  expect  implicit 
obedience  from  all  inTeriors;  and,  if  any  one,  so  unfortunate  as  to 
belong  to  the  commons,  and  thus  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  blood, 
refinenient,  or  possessions,  did  not  yield  to  their  arrogance,  every 
means  was  put  in  requisition  to  reduce  him  to  his  proper  level.  Bucli 
a  nun  was  always  welcome  to  tbe  best  the  'gentleman  Proprietor's' 
table  afibnlcd;  he  was  treated  kindly,  assisted,  if  need  be;  but, with 
tbe  profuse  hospitality  lavished  on  him,  all  connection  between  them 
ended.  To  domoro  would  bo  to  forget  what,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  could  never  lose  sight  of— the  fact  tliat  he  wiis  one  of  the  gentry— hi* 
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That  hospitality  was  ever  bo  general  a  virtae  among  the 
common  people  in  Old  Virginia,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  repu- 
tation they  have  acquired  for  it,  there  is  some  reason  to 
doubt.  "There  being  no  inns  in  the  country,  strangers 
wore  entertained  at  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were 
frequently  involved  in  law-suita  hy  tJte  exorbitant  claims  of  their 
hosts  for  indemnification  of  the  expenses  of  their  entertainment^^* 
This  refers  to  the  latter  days  of  the  colony  more  especially. 

INDUSTRIAL   CONDITION   OP   VIRGINIA   IN    THE    HALCYON    PAST. 

Beverley  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  Province  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  In  extreme  fruitfulnefs,"  he  fays,  "  it  is  exceeded  by  no  Other.** 
"  No  Seed  is  Town  there  but  it  thrives,  and  moft  of  the  Northern 
Plants  arc  improved  by  being  tranfplanted  thither."  **  And  yet  there's 
very  little  Improvement  made  among  them,  feldom  Anything  us'd  in 
Traffick  but  Tobacco."  **  Fruit  trees  are  wonderfully  quick  of  Growth. 
Yet  they  are  very  few  that  take  any  Care  at  all  for  an  Orchard ; 
nay,  many  that  have  good  Orchards  are  fo  negligent  of  them,  as  to 
let  them  go  to  Ruin,  and  expofe  the  Trees  to  be  torn  and  bark'd  by 
Cattle."  "  A  Garden  is  nowhere  fooncr  form'd  than  here,  and  yet 
they  ha'nt  many  Gardens  in  the  Country  fit  to  bear  the  Name  of 
Gardens."  "  All  Sorts  of  Englifti  Grain  thrive  yet,  they  don't  make  a 
Trade  of  any  of  them."  "  The  Sheep  increafe  weU,  and  bear  good 
Fleeces ;  but  they  are  generally  fuffered  to  be  torn  off  their  Bacla  by 
Briars  and  Buihes,  or  elfe  are  left  rotting  on  the  Dunghill  with  their 
Skins."  **  The  Woods  produce  great  variety  of  Incense  and  iweet 
Gums,  Honey  and  Sugar.  Yet  there's  no  ufe  made  of  any  of  them, 
either  for  Profit  or  Rcfrefliment."  "All  Sorts  of  Naval  Stores  may 
be  produced  there,  as  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpendne,  Plank,  Timber,  and 
all  Sorts  of  Mads  and  Yards,  befides  Sails,  Cordage  and  Iron  ;  and  all 
thefc  may  be  tranfported  by  an  easy  Water-carriage.** 

"  Thefc  and  a  thoufand  other  Advantages  that  Country  produces, 
which  its  Inhabitants  make  no  manner  of  ufe  of.  They  can  fee  their 
Naval  Stores  daily  Benefit  other  People,  who  fend  thither  to  build 
Ships.     They  receive  no  Benefit  nor  Refrefhment  from  the  sweet 

*  Orahame'8  Hist,  of  N.  A. 
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and  precious  Things  they  have  growing-  amongfl  them ;  but  make 
uie  of  the  Induftiy  of  England  for  all  flich  Things. 

'*  What  Advantage  do  they  fee  the  neighboring  Plantations  make 
of  their  Grain  and  Provifions,  while  they,  who  can  produce  them 
infinitely  better,  not  only  neglefl  the  making  a  Trade  thereof^  but 
even  a  necefsary  Provifion  againft  an  accidental  Scarcity^  contenting 
themfelves  with  a  Supply  of  Food  from  Hand  to  Mouth ;  fo,  that  if 
it  (hould  pleafe  God  to  send  them  an  unfeafbnable  Year,  there  would 
not  be  found  in  the  Country  Provifions  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
People  for  three  Months  esctraordinary  ! 

*•  They  depend  upon  the  Liberality  of  Nature,  without  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  its  Gifts  by  Art  or  Induftry.  They  fpongc  upon 
the  BlefHngs  of  a  warm  Sun  and  a  fruitful  Soil,  and  almoft  grutch 
the  Pains  of  gathering  in  the  Bounties  of  the  Earth.  I  fhould  be 
alhamed  to  publifh  this  flothful  Indolence  of  my  Countrymen,  but, 
that  I  hope  it  will  fome  time  or  other  roufc  them  out  of  their  Le- 
thargy, and  excite  them  to  make  the  moll  of  all  thefc  happy  Advan- 
tages which  Nature  has  given  them ;  and  if  it  does  this,  I  am  fure  they 
will  have  the  Goodncfs  to  forgive  me." — Beverley,  p.  284. 

We  Americans  have  now  a  habit  of  congratulating  each 
other  on  the  material  prosperity  and  independence  of  our 
conntry.  and  of  glorifying  our  -wise  government  and  our  "  free 
Institutions,'*  as  the  cause  of  it.  But  wc  should  not  forget  that 
We  have  lately,  by  the  dignified  and  deliberate  act  of  the 
Bepablic's  8er>'ants,  given  free  range,  over  millions  of  fertile 
Acres,  to  essentially  the  same  institutions  of  society  which 
ptoduccd,  and  which  still,  spite  of  every  advantageous  snr- 
roonding,  are  still  maintaining,  in  Virginia,  that  paralysis  of 
enterprise  and  imbecility  of  industry,  thus  pathetically  deplored 
a  hmdred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

When  Beverley  speaks  of  the  adjoining  colonies,  as  taking 
the  trade  of  Virginia,  he  can  refer  only  to  the  more  democratic 
ind  free-laboring  Northern  colonies.  In  the  Carolinas,  on  ex- 
actly similar  state  of  things  existed  to  that  in  Virginia 

So  early  as  1C76,  it  is  recorded  that  "New  England  traders, 
II* 
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penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Albemarle,  and 
bringing  their  goods  to  every  man's  door,  had  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  the  produce  of  the  province.  The  proprietors  in 
England  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  substitute  a  direct  intercourse 
with  Britain,  for  this  disadvantageous  commerce."* 

In  1G77,  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  province  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  consequent 
upon  an  attempt  to  interrupt  the  New  England  trade.  The 
Assembly  having  once  complained  that  the  English  proprietors 
did  not  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  immigration,  and  that 
the  country  consequently  suffered  from  a  deficiency  of  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  they  (the  English  proprietors)  made  answer 
that  the  inconvenience  complained  of  was  promoted  by  the 
complainants — 

''  By  the  lazy  rapacity  with  which  each  desired  to  surroond 
himself  with  a  large  expanse  of  property,  over  which  he  could 
exercise  no  other  act  of  ownership  than  that  of  excluding  the 
occupants  by  whom  it  might  be  most  advantageously  cnlti* 
vated." 

The  Assembly,  however,  followed  its  own  counsel,  and  decreed 
that  none  should  be  sued  for  debt,  within  the  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction, for  five  years  after  his  arrival ;  that  no  inhabitant  should 
accept  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect  debts  contracted  abroad, 
etc  This  had  the  desired  effect  of  attracting  immigration; 
but  not  of  a  very  respectable  or  valuable  character.  Viiginia 
and  Maryland  both  had  laws  of  similar  import. 

That  Beverley  did  not  exaggerate  the  danger  of  famine,  at  a 
time  when  the  annual  export  of  tobacco,  to  pay  for  clothing, 
slaves,  and  otJier  imported  necessities  and  luxuries,  was  between 

*  Grahame's  Hist^  of  North  America,  p.  120. 
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thirty  and  forty  millions  of  pounds  annually,*  is  evident  from 
the  legislative  precantions  taken  to  prevent  it.     The  prices  of 
every  other  product  except  corn  were,  at  one  time,  fixed  by  law, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  inducing  farmers  to  plant  it ;  three 
oflicers  were  appointed  in  every  county,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obliging  every  settler  to  plant  and  tend  sudicient  corn-groiiiid 
to  insure   an  adequate   supply  to   maintain   his   own   family  I 
Pablic  granaries  were  established,  to  which  every  planter  was 
ordered  to  contribute  one  bushel  of  corn,  annually,  to  l)e  dis- 
posed of  as   the  Commonwealth   should  require.      I  am  told, 
vui  the   Southern  agricultural  journals  confirm  it,  that  such 
Uws  are  needed  now,  in  some  parts  of  the  cotton  States,  and 
would  be  advocated,  but  for  the  shame  of  i)ubiishuig  to  the 
Xorth  the  irreformable  improvidence  of  the  people. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  require  yet  to  have  it  explained  how 
It  was  that  land  monopoly,  slavery,  and  servile  or  degraded  and 
ignoftnt  labor  led  to  that  state  of  things  which  Jieverley  be- 
wailed, and  which,  indeed,  to  this  day  constitutes,  strangely 
enough,  both  the  glory  and  the  shame,  which  is  the  basis  alike 
^  the  silly  vanity  and  the  impotent  anger  of  the  sons  of  the 
Virginia  cavaliers. 

Manufactories   and  mechanic   arts  of  all    sorts    thrive  best 
^  towns  or   dense   communities,   because    diflerent    branches 
•'siBt  each  other,  not  only  morally,  by  stimulating  mental  ac- 
tivity, but  materially.     The  carriage-maker  calls  upon  the  black- 
*auth,  the  currier,  and  tlie  worker  in  leather ;  the  blacksmith 
B«iT,  at  any  time,  be  glad  of  the  services  of  the  currier,  tlie 
cobbler,  or  the  wheel-wright,  to  mend  his  bellows.    The  si)inners 
ud  weavers  need  to  have  near  them,  masons,  machinists,  and 

**  l)o  BoTv's  Rruourcey.  iii.,  p.  U47. 
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mill-Wrights.  All  need  fjumers  (not  planters)  to  supply 
their  daily  needs.  In  a  country;  therefore,  where  all  men 
''mind  nothing  bat  to  be  masters  of  a  great  estate,  and  to 
plant  themselves  separately  on  their  several  plantations,'* 
trades  and  manufactures  are  not  likely  to  thrive.  But, 
suppose  one  of  these  plantation  lords  to  own  a  large  number 
of  boys  whose  labor  he  desires  to  appropriate  most  advan- 
tageously to  himselfl  The  employment  to  which  they  must 
be  trained  cannot  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  the 
use  of  much  discretion;  because  there  can  be  no  sufficient 
motive  to  induce  them  to  exercise  it,  which  does  not  involve 
personal  interest  in  the  object  of  that  employment,  and 
therefore,  a  partnership  in  its  possession,  or  a  receipt  gf 
wages  in  some  proportion  to  skill.  In  proportion,  also, 
to  the  amount  of  discretion  required  of  a  slave,  the 
reins  of  authority  must  be  slackened.  If  he  uses  his  own 
skill,  he  must  go  his  own  way.  If  he  goes  his  own  way, 
he  will  go  negligently  and  with  all  possible  indolence, 
unless  he  has  some  advantage  for  himself  to  gain,  by  care 
and  dispatch.  This  he  hardly  can  have,  if  the  result  of  bis 
labor  is  to  inure  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  another.  The 
selfishness,  therefore,  of  the  owner  of  a  slave-boy,  will  lead 
him  to  undertake  to  make  the  boy  labor  at  such  simple  work 
and  under  such'  circumstances  as  will  keep  him  most  easily 
and  certainly  under  his  control. 

It  is  a  fact  that  slave-mechanics,  manufacturers'  hands,  stev^ 
dores,  servants,  and  those  engaged  in  almost  all  employments 
sui)erior  to  that  of  field-hands,  in  the  Southern  States,  are, 
nearly  always,  ''gratified"  with  some  sort  of  wages,  or  pei^ 
quisites,  or  stimulants,  to  skill  and  industry,  in  some  form;  and 
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are  more  intelligent,  more  privileged,  md  more  insobordinate 
than  the  general  maas.  This  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from 
obserrations  I  shall  hereafter  record. 


THE    EEVOLCTION    OF    1776. 

"The  ■Irn^lo  for  equalit;  in  all  the  reUtlons  of  life,  for  Ibe  lilrarty  of  man 
■pdut  tba  domiDioD  of  man,  ia  Dcceasarily  fonnded  on  tbe  oonaoiontneaa  of 
the  importanco  of  the  iadividaal. 

"  ThMT  motto  ia,  All  by  (ho  Peoplo;  Ihoir  pracUce,  Kothiug  for  the  People." 
—l9tTod%etutn  to  a  Hiitn-f  of  tkt  JVinrfeeB/A  CeiUurg. 

^OlBVIHDa. 

Ignorance  ia  weaknes«;  and  the  ignorant  man  instinctively 
mei^es  his  ambition  and  his  claims  of  justice  with  those  of  an 
aggr^ate — makes  that  aggregate  an  object  of  partiality  and 
bigotry,  and  finds  satisfaction  for  his  enthusiasm  in  tlie  success 
of  those  who  guide  and  represent  it,  though  that  anccesa  in  no 
wise  affect  his  own  interest 

The  pecaliar  political  aspiration  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
as  a  whole,  was,  on  this  account,  less  to  maintain  due  con>ider»- 
tion  for  individual  rights,  than  to  obtain  and  preserve  commnnal 
independence  and  notoriety. 

The  wealthy  and  educated  class,  however,  while  they  were 
entirely  en  rappoii  with  the  general  communal  spirit,  were  also 
lemarkaUy  characterized  by  personal  assumption  and  dignity. 
And  this,  because  the  smallnees  of  their  number,  proportion- 
ately to  the  whole  people,  and  their  widely-separated  residences, 
g»Te  to  each  a  high  local  consideration  and  power,  and  led 
to  inordinate  self-respect. 

The  nnnaual  and  unexpected  exactions  of  the  ext«rior,'roy«l 
government  aroused,  therefore,  among  the. influential  class  of 
VirginianB,  a  more  punonato  discontent  than  «lH«\i«a«\  ^^i^ 
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the  poor  people  were  more  ready,  than  those  of  other  colonies, 
perhaps,  to  encourage  a  disposition  in  their  leaders  to  comma- 
nal  independence.  ' 

Virginia,  therefore,  was  early  and  determined,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  royal  impositions  which  led 
to  the  Revolution. 

Yet  great  agitation,  much,  and  rapid,  and  excited  progress  of 
thought,  was  necessary,  before  the  aristocratic  or  the  yeoman 
«    class  could  come  to  the  point  of  actual  treason,  or  bring  to  it 
the  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  the  superstitiously  loyaL 

If  it  was  right  for  them  to  resist  these  demands  of  their  king, 
the  conscientious  would  ask,  how  should  they  de&ie  what  de- 
mands it  was  not  right  to  resist?  K  their  royal  master's 
authority  was  exercised  by  right  divine,  it  was  wrong  for  them 
to  resist  it  at  all — nay,  even  to  feel  discontent  If  it  was  not 
by  right  divine,  then  by  what  right  1  On  what  right  rests  any 
governmental  authority?  Is  there  no  alternative  between 
despotism  and  anarchy  1    What  is  the  basis  of  civil  government  T 

There  could  be  no  hearty,  united,  and  determined  resistance, 
while  these  questions  were  left  without  some  logically-satdsfeMstory 
answer.  The  people  at  large  could  not  be  called  upon,  and 
stirred  up  to  a  spirited  defense,  without  knowing,  more  dearly, 
what  it  was  that  was  to  be  defended — ^what  they  were  to  gun. 
Stamp-acts  and  tea-taxes  did  not  really  trouble  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Virginians,  in  the  slightest  degree,  personally,  only  the 
people  of  some  property — ^for  the  mass  were  still  illiterate  vmg^r 
bonds;  but,  even  among  the  better  sort,  no  man  could  trost 
another,  till  each  knew  what  all  wanted,  and  to  what  limit  all 
were  prepared  to  stand  out. 

The  best  men  in  the  Province — ^those  in  whose  goodneea, 
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wiiidom,  and  briirery,  their  neighbors  had  most  coiiri^eui:&— 
were,  therefore,  appointed  to  make  a  declaralion  of  tlie  priiii-iples 
and  purposes  by  and  foe  which  the  goveniincnt  of  Vir^nia 
nhonld  thereafter  be  guided,  and  which  should  coustitiitc  a  plat- 
form broad  enough  for  all  to  stand  upon,  withoQt  jealousies  and 
distrusts,  and  so  just  and  reasonable  as  to  command  the  respect 
and  fealty  of  every  individual,  and  of  alt  classes. 

The  instrument  of  this  declaration  is  still  preserved,  as  a 
curious  historical  relic,  in  Virginia,  and  is  interesting,  if,  for 
nothing  else,  as  an  evidence  to  what  lengths  men  will  go,  when 
Uny  hare  net  their  hearts  upon  on  object  and  find  it  desperate 
l«ine»9  to  accomplish  it.  For  it  announces  jirinciples  which 
6»  intelligent  classes  in  Virginia,  always  before  and  generally 
linn,  have  held  to  be  absurtl,  preposterous,  aiiil  (langerouH. 

For  instance,  it  asserts  the  equality  of  men,  in  freedom  and 
"liependence — a  "  self-evident  absurdity,"  as  they  now  say ;  for 
iitroDg  and  wise  man  can,  at  any  time,  prevent  or  destroy  the 
liMdoni  and  independence  of  a  weak  man,  of  which,  proof  is 
•M  wgntmg.  That  every  man  has  certain  "inherent  rights" 
~^)tie  of  which  is  named  liberty ;  another  absurdity,  for  tho 
"Mile  reason.  Another,  the  ri^it  of  labor  ("of  obtaining  prop- 
ftr") — not  only  absurd,  hut  very  horrible  :  another,  the  right 
'^  rajoying  tbe  fmiU  of  bis  labor,  to  the  fullest  degree  compa- 
'iWe  with  security  to  all  other  men  to  equally  enjoy  tJio  results 
i^lbeir  labor — a  dangerous  and  impracticable  doctrine:  anoUier, 
^  right  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  i-cJigion  and  morali- 
tf,  so  far  as  it  can  be  exercised  compatibly  with  the  prcservo* 
tioii  to  all  of  this  and  all  other  rights;  of  which,  very  little  is 
oowsud. 
On  this  original  platform,  reasonable  or  not  reasonable — and 
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I  do  not  want  any  one  to  doubt  a  moment  that  I  consider  it 
reasonable,  and  sappose  that  I  see  a  meaning  qoite  reconcilable 
with  the  facts  considered  to  render  it  absurd,  only  I  wish  to  be 
respectful  to  those  who  cannot— on  this  platform,  they  impliedly 
promised,  if  they  should  succeed  in  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence of  the  power  then  deemed  wickedly  oppressive,  to  reorganize 
society ;  and  they  called  upon  all  the  people  of  Virginia,  of  all 
classes,  of  all  degrees  of  muscular  strength  and  intellectnal 
capacity  and  acquirements,  poor  and  rich,  cavalier  and  bas^ 
blooded,  to  fraternize,  and  rise,  and  fight. 

And  they  did  it,  fraternizing  at  the  same  time  with  others 
making  similar  professions,  and  having  similar  purposes;  and 
they  all  fought  together,  and  succeeded,  all  equally,  in  obtaining 
— ^not  the  security  of  these  so-called  natural  rights,  but—com- 
munal independence  of  their  old  king. 

By  the  time  they  came  to  the  work  of  forming  the  instraments 
of  order  for  their  to-be-reorganized  society,  there  had  evidently 
occurred  a  violent  reaction  from  the  fervency  and  highly  stimii- 
lated  judgment  under  which  the  Bill  of  Bights  had  been  drawA 
up,  among  the  influential  people  of  Virginia — ^for  the  constitation 
of  the  new  State  was  widely  inconsistent  with  the  jninciples 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  previously  distinctly  pro- 
claimed, and  promised  to  be  used  as  its  supports  and  barriers. 

The  people,  imposed  upon  and  deprived  of  their  acknowledged 
rights,  be  it  observed,  were,  by  chance,  the  weakest,  most  igno- 
norant,  and  poorest— consequently,  the  least  likely  to  regard  the 
imposition,  and  the  least  able  to  resist  it 

There  were  a  few  men,  among  those  whose  natural  rights  ware 
respected,  who  did  not  like  this,  and  who  strongly  protested 
against  it.    Among  them,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  fozemost 
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To  the  new  Constitatioii  of  Virginia  he   strongly  objected, 

in  several  particnlars,  not  only  on  the  score  of  consistency, 

bat  of  justice  and  good  judgment      For  instance,  that  the 

majority  of  the  tax-paying  and  fighting  men  of  the  State  were 

unrepresented  in  its  government;  and,  again,  that  things  had 

been  so  managed  that,  even  among  those  who  were  permitted  to 

▼ote,  there  were  nineteen  thousand  in  the  rich  plantation-counties 

of  the  east,  who  could  elect  more  members  of  the  legislature 

thin  thirty  thousand  in  the  more  free  counties   of  the  west;   • 

•ccordingly,  the  State  would  be  virtually   ruled,   not  by  the 

people  through  their  elected  representatives,  but  by  an  oligarchy 

of  slave-holders.* 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  were  Dissent- 
erg  from  the  Established  Church  of  the  English  Colony ;  yet, 
^  proposal  to  realize  the  declared  right  of  entire  religious 
freedom  was  met  by  an  opposition  which  occasioned,  as  Jef- 
ferson afterwards  declared,  the  most  severe  political  struggle  in 
which  he  was  ever  engaged.  The  most  that  could  be  obtained 
^  that  time,  after  all,  was  an  abrogation  of  the  laws 
whidi  denounced  punishment  for  maintaining  unorthodox 
opinions,  and  for  not  attending  the  Episcopal  church;  and 
>cts  exempting  Dissenters  from  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  permitting  them  to  build  houses 
of  worship  of  their  own.  It  was  not  till  several  years  later 
that  any  one  else  than  the  Episcopal  clergymen  were  per- 
initted  to  solenmize  or  legalize  marriages,  except  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  special  license.  The  Episcopal  church  still  con- 
tinaed  to  be  the  ''  Established  Church,"  and  other  religious 
locieties  were  merely  ''  tolerated."! 

•  See  Jeffonon't  Notes  ou  Virginia,-  piigen  1 72. 173.         t  Howiwn,  iL  192. 
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THE   ARISTOCRACY   UNDERMINED. 

Next  to  religions  freedom,  the  most  important  change  de- 
manded by  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Revolution,  was  an 
alteration  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  descent  of  property. 
The  laws  of  primogeniture  and  descent  in  tail,  were  felt  to 
be  unnatural,  discouraging  to  industry,  and,  by  their  effect  in 
aggravating  the  enls  to  society  of  the  excessive  possession 
and  control  of  land,  opposed  to  the  declared  right  of  all  to  * 
the  "  means  of  obtaining  wealth." 

Mr.  Howison  thus  clearly  and  truly  describes  these  laws 
and  their  influence: 

"  Nothing  can  convey  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  strong  aristocratic 
feeling  pervading  Virginia,  than  her  course  as  to  this  scheme.  In  Eng- 
land, the  courts  had  set  their  faces  against  entails,  and  permitted  them 
to  be  docked  by  a  fine  and  recovery ;  but  the  law-makers  of  the  Old 
Dominion  held  all  such  innovations  in  high  contempt,  and,  by  a  statute 
enacted  in  1705,  forbade  their  use.  To  complete  their  work  in  1727, 
they  enacted  that  slaves  might  be  attached  to  lands,  and  might  be 
entailed  with  them,  subject  to  all  the  incidents  proper  to  the  system. 
Over  the  whole  Eastern  region,  fine  lands  were  held  by  families,  who 
guarded  their  privileges  with  more  than  iJnglish  jealousy. 

"  An  aristocracy  neither  of  talent,  nor  of  learning,  nor  of  moral  worth, 
but  of  landed  and  slave  interest,  was  (thus)  fostered.  The  members  of 
the  Council  of  State  were  always  chosen  from  this  class  ;  and  in  many 
respects  they  were  regarded  as  the  peerage  of  the  laud. 

"  Where  lands  could  neither  be  sold  nor  mortgaged,  debts  must  often 
have  been  contracted  which  were  never  paid ;  yet,  the  tenants  in  tail, 
lived  in  luxurious  ease,  to  which  others  were  strangers.  The  rich 
people  of  Virginia  were  then  richer  than  at  present,  and  the  poor  were 
poorer.  There  was  no  prospect  for  that  equal  distribution  of  property 
which  is  the  legitimate  reward  of  industry.  Coaches,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  rolled  from  the  doors  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  plate  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  the  utmost  profusion,  glittered  on  their  boards,  while  the  poor 
artisan  and  laborer  worked  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  hope 
of  ever  gaining  any  portion  of  the  property  guarded  by  entaiL" 
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A  bill,  proposed  by  Jefferson,  providing  that  thereafter  all 

estates  in   tail  should  be  converted  into  fee  simple,  so  that 

the  owner  might  sell,  devise,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose 

of  them  as   he  thonght  proper,  was  at  length  carried,  after 

mother  very  warm  and  protracted  struggle. 

Next,  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  attacked;  a  strong 
defense  was  made  for  it  by  the  aristocratic  party;  and 
when  they  found  it  must  be  repealed,  they  urged,  <^in 
the  spirit  of  compromise,"  that  the  Jewish  rule  of  inhe- 
Qtance  should  be  substituted:  this  gives  the  eldest  son 
A  donhle  portion.  Mr.  Jefferson  answered  the  proposal, 
^th  the  remark,  that  unless  the  eldest  son  required  a  double 
portion  of  food,  or  would  do  double  the  work  of  any  other, 
tWe  was  no  justice  in  giving  him  double  the  property. 

The  law  was  repealed.  Mr.  Featherstonaugh,  an  English 
Tory  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1836,  dates  from  this 
^peal  all  the  adversity  under  which  Virginia  has  since 
*nfered.  The  seeds  of  much  of  the  adversity  which  he  >vit- 
iK88ed  were  produced  bjL  the  law:  cutting  it  away  did  not 
<fe«troy  at  once  their  vitality;  but  it  removed  a  pernicious 
^de  from  labor,  and,  but  for  this  timely  relief^  industry 
^oold  not,  I  am  convinced,  be  now  known  to  have  ever  existed 
'^t  aQ  in  Eastern  Virginia,  except  by  the  evidence  of  the 
desert  it  had  been  forced  to  create. 

The  ailment  against  all  tliese  changes  was,  not  that  they 
^«e  not  demanded  by  justice  and  sound  principles  of  govern- 
ment, but,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  move  so  rapidly.  They 
*ere  old  institutions  under  which  Virginia  had  existed  for  a 
*ntnry  or  more.  They  were  unjust,  it  might,  in  some  sense, 
be  admitted,  and  their  effects,  it  could  not  be   denied,  were 
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sometimes  rather  unhappy;  bnt  destrdy  them,  replace  them 
with  laws  more  abstractly  just,  and — ^who  knew  that  there 
would  not  follow  worse  consequences?  It  was  flEUiatical  to 
push  forward  the  experiment  so  rapidly.  Besides,  people 
had  been  bom  into  the  world  under  these  laws,  and  had 
taken  duties  and  responsibilities  upon  themselves,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  be  sustained.  They  had  a  right 
to  demand,  it  was  urged,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
sustained:  but  now,  when  the  right  principles  of  law  have 
been  enunciated,  leave  it  for  posterity  to  enact  them.  It 
will  then  be  eV^ry  man's  own  faulty  if  he  is  not  prepared  for 
them. 

Jefferson  well  understood  the  danger  of  this  course.  He 
urged  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  right  should  be  main- 
tained then  and  there,  and  at  all  hazards.  And  with  the  prophetic 
mind  of  true  statesmanship,  such  as  we  have  had  no  approach 
tQ  since,  he  uttered  in  1787  this  remarkable  warning  and 
prediction:  men  who  pretend  to  be  his  disciples,  should  not 
pass  it  lightly — 

"  The  spirit  of  the  times  may  alter — vnll  alter.  Our  rulers  will  become 
corrupt f  our  people  careless.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
time  for  fixing  every  essential  right  on  a  legal  basis  is  while  our  rulers 
are  honest,  and  ourselves  united.  From  the  condosion  of  this  war,  we 
shall  be  going  down  hill.  It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  resort  every 
moment  to  the  people  for  support.  They  will  be  forgotten,  therefore, 
and  their  rights  disregarded.  T7iey  will  forget  themselves,  but  in  the  eole 
faculty  of  making  money,  and  will  never  think  of  omitting  to  efiEect  a 
due  respect  for  their  rights.  The  shackles,  therefore,  which  shall  not 
be  knocked  off  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  will  remun  on  us  long — 
wUl  be  made  heavier  and  heavier,  till  our  rights  shall  revive,  or  expire  in 
a  convulsion."* 

*  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Yirginia,  339. 
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Impelled  by  these  convictions,  while   the  country  was   yet 
exdtod  with  all  the  tunnoil  and  terror  of  invasion  and  war, 
vhile  a  price  was   yet  set  upon  his  head,  as  there  lost  year 
was  on  the  heads   of  men  who  were  laboring  to  have  his 
principles  of  government  carried  oat  in  our  young  states,  Mr. 
Je&rson,   besides    the    radical    improvements    already  noted, 
earnestly   and  confidently  desired  to  have  permanent  enact- 
ments introduced    into   the  laws  for   the  emancipation  of  the 
^   dacet,* 

ByCCATIOX   AND   ESTANaPATION   OF   THE   SLAVE   PEOPLE  KER'SEU. 

The  scheme  of  emancipation  which  Jefferson  advocated  would 
Iisre  provided  that  all  negroes  born  after  it  bad  passed  should 
be  entitled   to   freedom;    that   they  should  remain  with   their 
parents  until  of  a  certain  age,  "then  be   brouglit  up,  at  the 
public  expense,  to  tillage,  arts,  or  sciences,  according  to  their 
geniuses,  till  the  females  should  be  eighteen,  tlie  males  twenty- 
one   years   of  age,  when   they  should    be   colonized  to   such 
place  as  the*  circumstances  of  the   time   should  render  most 
]>roper,  sending  them  out  with  implements  of  household  and 
the  handicraft  arts,  etc.,  etc. ;  that  they  should  then  be  declared 
to    be  a  free  and    independent   people;    that  protection  and 
assistance   should  be  afforded  them   until  they  had  acquired 
strength;   and  that,  at  the  same   time,  an  equal  number  of 
white  people,  from  other  parts  of  Hie  world,  sliottld  be  sent  for^ 
and  induoedy  by  proper  encouragements,  to  migrate  into  Virginiay^ 
He  apologizes  at  length  for  proposing  to  expatriate  the  negroes, 
on  the  ground  of  the  impracticability  of  their  amalgamation 
or  comfortable  association  with  the  whites. 

•  Jeff«w»'t  Notes  on  Virginia,  3^3.  t  lb.,  204. 


To  the  great  grief  of  its  autLor,  this  project  was  not  carrM; 
be  ne\-er  aftenvards  ceaaed  to  bewail  tbe  neglect,  or  to  deplore 
the  consequences.     But  it  ia  the  graud  characteristic  of  JeSer- 

^■IPB,  tltot  he  ii  not  merel}'  a  philanthropist,  &  philosopher,  and 

Bw^triot;  be  is  also  a  §trong  practical  statesman:  he  knows 
yi\yea  to  strike  and  when  to  hold.  With  itie  boldness,  gene- 
rosity, and  clear  moral  vision,  reached  by  the  planters  in  the 
first  Btrn^gle  for  their  own  liberty,  the  day  for  justice  and 
liberality  to  those  beneath  them  was  past,  Virginia,  daring 
his  life-time,  wat>  in  no  condition  to  be  asked  to  make  sacri- 
fices of  property;  and, alter  tiie  seven  years'  esh«UEting  war,  to 
secure  temporary  peace  and  harmony,  much  was  properly  post- 
poned; but  he  never  ceased  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
"  the  advancement  of  tlie  human  mind,"  us  tlie  country  grew 
ranger  and    richer,  voutd  yet  be  able  to  grapple  witli  tlte 

_^  difficulty,  oud  to  solve  it  in  accordance  with  republican  prin- 
dples.  Alas!  the  human  mind  advances  slowly  when  it  has 
to  drag  slavery, 

^^K  Xhe  following  extracts  are  taken  from    the  corresponc 

^^BJefiierEOn,  published  by  Congress,  1864: 

Bhowt 

nh»tra< 


"  P*iti%  Fobniiuy  la,  1?88. 

u  jerj  sensible  of  the  honor  yon  propose  to  me  ofbecom- 

a  member  of  tbe  society  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.    Ton 

Itow  t^t  nobody  wishes  more  ardently  to  see  an  aboliljoa,  not  o 

0  trade,  bat  of  the  condition  of  Slavery." 


J  flK.SJiMHt   BANNEEEB. 


lA,  A.agu«t  30.  ITUl.      - 

"  8iB : — I  lliank  yon  sincerely  For  your  letter  of  tbe  IDtli  instant,  aud 
Ibr  the  Almanac  it  contained.  Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to  see 
■noh  proofs  as  you  exhibit,  that  nature  has  given  to  our  black  tars' 
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talents  equal  to  tlioee  of  tile  other  colors  of  men,  Mid  that  ^pearance 
of  a  want  of  them  is  owing  mainly  to  the'Q^raded  cooditioD  of  their 
existence,  both  in  Africa  aod  America.  I  can  add,  with  tnith,  that 
nobody  wishes  more  ardently  to  see  a  good  Bjslem  cominenced  for 
rairing  the  conditiOD  both  of  their  body  and  mind  to  what  it  onght  to 
be,  BS'fsst  as  the  imbecility  of  their  present  existeoce  and  other  circoin- 
atances,  which  cannot  be  neglected,  will  permit" 


"HoHTiciLLO,  AagatlSS,  Vnl7. 

*  *  *  "Aa  to  the  mode  of  Emancipation,  I  am  satisfied  that  mnst 
be  a  matter  of  compromise  between  the  passions  nnd  prejudices  and  the 
nal  difficultiea,  which  will  each  hare  their  weight  in  that  operation. 
Bat  if  something  ia.not  done,  and  soon  done,  we  shall  be  the  marderers 
of  oar  own  children.  The  sooner  we  pnt  eome  plan  ander  way,  the 
greater  hope  there  is  that  it  may  he  permitted  to  proceed  peaceably  to 
its  ultimate  effect." 


"to   MB.    BUtROW. 

"  H0HTICI1.1.0,  Ha;  1,  I8IS. 
•  •  •  "  Some  progrcBs  is  sensibly  made  in  it,  yet  not  so  much  as  I 
hoped  and  expected.  But  it  will  yield  in  time  to  temperate  and  steady 
pursuit,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  hnman  mind,  nnd  its  advancement  in 
science.  We  are  not  in  a  world  nngovemed  by  the  laws  and  the  power 
of  a  superior  agent.  Oar  eCforts  are  in  His  hand,  and  directed  by  Him, 
and  He  will  give  them  their  effixit  in  His  own  time.  Where  the 
discaae  is  moat  deeply  seated,  there  it  will  be  slowest  in  eradication. 
In  the  Northern  States,  it  was  merely  superficial  and  easily  corrected ; 
in  the  Southern,  it  is  incorporated  with  the  whole  system,  and 
reqnira  time,  patience,  and  perseverance  in  the  enratire  process.  Hut 
it  may  finally  be  eSected  and  its  progress  hastened,  will  be  the  last  and 
fondest  prayer  of  Thomas  JsprsRSON." 

t  extract  the  following  passages  from  a  letter  to  Edward  Coles, 
first  published  in  the  Natimal  InUlligauxr,  dated 

"  UoHTiCELLo,  Angait25, 1BI4. 

"Dkab  Sir:— Your  favor  of  July  31  was  dnly  received,  and  was  read 


at  llicsei 

^E^-oa;.  I 
^fttfrea  fro 

■  TPprtm    thy 
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wilb  peculi&r  pleasure.  The  ecntimenla,  breathed  Uirough  the  whole,  do 
honor  to  both  the  hmd  aaH,  heart  of  the  writer-  Mine  oa  the  Hubjeet 
of  the  Slaver;  of  ocgrucs  have  long  aioce  been  in  the  possiaisioD  of  the 
jittblic,  and  time  has  only  serred  to  give  tUecn  stronger  root. 

"  The  love  of  juBtii.'e  and  the  love  of  conotrj  plead  equally  Die  auaa 
at  these  people,  and  it  19  a  mortal  reproach  to  us  that  they  should  have 
1  vaiu,  aad  should  have  produced  not  a  siugle  effort 
ij.  I  fetir,  not  miieli  serions  wiilin^ncsa — to  relieve  them  and  oor- 
from  our  prraent  condition  of  moral  and  poimual  reprobation. 
From  those  of  iho  former  generation  who  were  in  the  follness  of  age 
when  1  come  inb)  public  lire — which  waa  while  our  wntrovcrs;  with 
Englnud  was  on  paper  only — I  eoon  euw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped. 
Nnrsed  and  educated  io  the  doily  habit  of  Keiug  the  d^raded  condition, 
both  bodily  oud  mentftl,  of  those  onfortunate  bctogs,  not  reSecting  that 
that  degradation  was  very  much  the  work  of  themselves  and  their 
TatheTB,  few  minds  had  yet  doubted  bnt  that  lliey  were  as  legitimate 
Gubjecls  of  propeKy  as  their  horsea  or  cattle.  The  quiet  and  mono- 
toDOua  course  of  colonial  life  had  been  dislarbcd  by  no  alarm  and  little 
reBection  on  the  value  of  liberty  ;  and  when  alarm  was  token  at  an 
enterprise  on  their  own,  it  waa  not  easy  to  carry  them  the  whole  length 
of  the  principles  which  they  invoked  for  themselves,  la  the  first  or 
second  seaaion  of  the  Legislature  after  I  became  a  member,  1  drew  to 
this  subject  the  attention  of  Col.  Bland,  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and 
most  n^pected  members,  and  he  undertook  to  move  for  certain  moderate 
eitenaions  of  the  protection  of  lie  laws  to  these  people,  I  seconded 
his  motion,  and,  as  a  younger  member,  was  more  spared  in  the  dcttale; 
bnt  he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  his  connlry,  and  was  treated  with 
greatest  indecorum. 

.riy  stage  of  our  Revolution,  other  and  more  disbuit 
were  assigned  mc,  so  that  from  that  time  till  my  return  from 
Europe  in  1 789,  and,  I  may  say,  till  I  returned  to  reside  at  home  in 
1809,  I  hod  little  opportunity  of  knowinfr  the  progress  of  public 
sentiment  here  on  this  subject  I  had  always  hoped  that  the  younger 
gcneraUon,  receiving  their  early  impreaiions  after  the  Same  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled  in  every  breast,  luid  hud  become,  as  it  were,  the  vital 
spirit  of  every  American,  that  the  generous  'emperaraent  of  youth, 
analogaas  to  the  motion  of  their  blood,  aod  abov«  the  su^eslions  of 
avarice,  would  have  sympathized  with  opjiression  wherever  found,  and 
proved  their  love  of  liberty  beyond  their  own  share  of  it.    But  my 
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iBterooaiM  witli  llietii  aince  to;  tetam  has  not  been  Bufficient  to 
asnertain  that  the;  bad  made  toward  this  point  the  progress  I  bad 
boped.  Your  solitary  bat  welcome  voice  ia  the  Srst  which  has  brought 
this  aoiud  to  laj  car,  and  I  have  considered  the  general  silence  nbich 
prevula  on  this  subject  as  indicating  aa  apathy  uafaTorablc  to  oor 
hopes.  Yet  the  boar  of  emancipation  ia  advoiiciDg  in  the  march 
of  time.  It  will  come ;  and,  ivhether  bronght  od  by  tbc  generous 
energy  of  our  own  mindB,  or  by  the  bloody  process  of  St.  Domiogo, 
excited  and  conducted  by  the  power  of  our  present  enemy,  it  once 
stationed  permanently  within  our  country,  oETering  asylum  and  arms  to 
the  oppreeaed,  is  a  leaf  of  oar  own  history,  and  not  yet  tamed  over." 

Althongh  the  planters  were  not  then  willing  to  snrrender  tlio 
property  they  bad  in  slaves,  and  desired  to  postpone  emancipa- 
tion until  they  conld  better  afford  to  do  so,  it  waft  uuiversaJly 
known,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  that  Slavery  had  been,  and  HtUl 
contintted  to  be,  a  great  injory  to  the  coontry,  pernicious  to 
morab,  destructive  to  industry,  and  a  dead  weight  upon  enter- 
prise. In  the  Convention  of  1774,  it  was  vnantmouali/  resolved, 
thftt: 

"  Tfi4  aMition  of  domestic  slavery  u  thi  grtateal  object  of  dttir* 
m  thme  cotoaut  where  it  tnu  unhappiig  iTitraduud  in  their  infant  Kate. 
But,  prtvima  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary 
to  txdude  aii  further  importations  from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated 
attempts  to  effect  this  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposiog  duties  which 
might  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been  hitherto  defeated  by  his 
Majesty's  negative  j  tbua  preferring  tbc  immediate  advantages  of  a  few 
African  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  American  States,  and  to 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infiunous  practice. 
Nay,  the  single  interposition  of  an  interested  individual  agaiost  a  law, 
was  scarcely  ever  known  to  fail  of  success,  though  in  the  opposite  scale 
were  placed  tbe  interests  of  a  whole  country.  That  this  is  so  shameful 
U  abase  of  a  power  trusted  with  his  Majesty  for  other  purposes,  as,  if 
not  reformed,  wonld  call  for  some  legal  restrictions."* 

*  Amerioan  AratalTW,  Ith  lorin,  1.,  636. 
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At  a  general  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Prince  Qeorgo'B 
county,  in  1775,  it  was  unanimously  resolved:  "That  the 
African  trade  is  injurious  to  this  colony,  obstructs  the  popula- 
tion  of  it  by  freemen,  prevents  manufacturers  and  other  useful 
emigrants  from  settling  among  us,  and  occasions  an  increase  of 
the  balance  of  trade  against  this  colony."* 

In  Princess  Ann,  Fairfax,  (Geo.  Washington  presiding)^  Cul- 
pepper, Nansemond,  Caroline,  Hanover,  and  Surrey  counties, 
resolutions  of  similar  import  were  also  passed  at  formal  meet- 
ings of  the  freeholders,  and  generally  by  unanimous  vote. 
Subsequently,  in  the  discussion  of  the  power  of  the  general 
government  with  regard  to  Slavery,  Mr.  Mason  said,  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature : 

"  The  present  question  concerns  not  the  importing  States  alone,  but 
the  whole  Union.  The  evil  of  having  slaves  was  experienced  daring 
the  late  war.  Had  slaves  been  treated  as  they  might  have  been  by  the 
enemy,  they  would  have  proved  dangerous  instruments  in  their  hands. 
But  their  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves  as  it  did  by  the  Tories.  Slavery 
discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when  per- 
formed by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  immigration  of  whites,  who  really 
enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious 
effects  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant 
They  bring  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  a  country.  By  an  inevitable 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  Providence  punishes  national  sins  by  national 
alamities.  He  lamented  that  some  of  our  eastern  brethren,  from  a  lost 
of  gain,  have  embarked  in  this  nefarious  traffic.  As  to  the  State  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  right  to  import,  that  was  the  case  with  many 
other  rights  now  to  be  given  up.  He  held  it  essential,  in  every  point 
of  view,  that  the  General  Government  should  have  power  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  slavery." 

The  importation  of  slaves  from  the  West  Indies  and  Africa 
was  forbidden :  the  emancipation  of  those  already  living  in  the 

*  American  Archives,  4tfa  Bcries,  i,  494. 
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land  was  merely  postponed,  as  it  was  distinctly  understood, 
nntn  a  more  convenient  season. 


EDUCATION   AND   ELEVATION  ALSO  REFUSED   TO   THE   POOR  WIHTES. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  land,  with  such  a  cabin  and  other  im- 
prorements  upon  it  as  "  poor  white  people  "  are  now  generally 
content  with  in  Virginia,  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  worth,  x)n  an  average,  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  property  of  a  majority  of  the  able-bodied,  tax 
plying  men  in  the  State,  was  then  less  than  this.* 

Mr.  Jefierson  says,  the  poorer  class  are  accustomed  to  live 
almost  entirely  on  animal  food,  "  although  a  free  use  of  vege- 
tables is  indispensable  to  their  health  and  comfort.'*  It  is  pro- 
bable that  but  few  of  them  were  habituated  to  regular  labor,  and 
tbat  a  large  part  still  lived  by  hunting,  and  were  but  slightly 
elevated,  if  any  at  all,  above  the  savages  they  had  displaced.    ' 

The  father  of  American  Democracy,  believing  in  his  heart 
that  these  men  were  unjustly  denied  the  right  of  taking  part  in 
the  election  of  their  rulers,  yet  acknowledging  the  danger  of 
intnuting  power  in  the  hands  of  men  so  grossly  ignorant,  was 
anzioos  that  measures  should   be  taken,  simultaneously  with 
those  he  advocated  for  the  removal  of  the  slave-laborers,  to 
ekrate  their  children,  and,  at  all  events,  to  draw  out  from  tlicm 
a  folly  educated  class  of  free  citizens — men  who  should  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  their  wants,  yet  be  fully  competent 
for  the  highest  offices  of  State.     He  was  too  true  to  himself, 
however,  to  advocate  any  marked  distinctions  of  classes  in  the 
laws,  snch  as  characterize  the  present  school-laws  of  Virginia. 

•  Jefferaon'B  Notee,  comp.  pp.  171, 172,  225. 
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He  proposed  that  the  nbole  8t»t«  Bhould,  as  soon  sa 
F'pTacticable,  be  divided  into  districts,  escfa,  at  most,  of  tax 
vmilea  aquaK,  in  every  one  of  which  a  Bchool-honse,  and 
P competent  Uncher  shonld  be  provided:  that  all  reaidtnU  in 
rSie  district  shouM  be  entitled  to  Gcnd  their  children  to  this 
f  Bcboo)  for  three  years,  without  paj'iiient,  and  by  payment  of  a 
fixed  nioderale  tuition  fee,  as  much  longer  as  tliey  pleased: 
That  out  of  the  Bcholars  whose  parents  were  unable  to  give  their 
children  more  complete  education,  the  boy  showing  most  genius, 
L  each  school  district,  should  be  chosen  annitolly,  to  be  ad- 
vanced at  the  public  expeoBe,  to  a  classical  and  mathematical, 
IT  High  school:  that  from  among  the  High  school  sdiolars, 
i  certain  number  should  be  annually  selected  for  prorooUon 
O  a  Boperior  institution,  where  they  should  remain  six  years. 
This  institation  was  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  normal 
college,  in  supplying  competent  teachers  for  the  common  schoola : 
but  also  from  among  its  graduates,  one-half  of  the  most  talented 
were  to  be  ofTereil  three  years'  additional  support  by  the  StatCii 
while  they  pursued  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences  at  the  UniTer- 
Bity.  This  University — the  present  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville — is  the  only  part  of  this  scheme  which  has  ; 
been  realized.  It  is  a  school  for  the  rich— ^or  the  ao&g  of 
slave-holders  almost  exclusively. 

I  "The  general  objects  of  this  law,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "are  la 
provide  an  education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capodty,  and 
the  condition  of  every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom  ant 
happiness."  "Of  the  views  of  this  law,  none  is  more  important 
none  more  le^timute  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the  safst 
as  they  are  the  nUimate,  guardians  of  their  own  liberty.  TIh 
people  themselves  are  the  only  safe  depoutories  of  go' 
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And  to  render  tliem  safe,  their  minds  must  >  be  improved  to  a 
certain  degree.  This,  indeed,  is  not  all  that  is  necessary, 
though  it  be  essentially  necessary." 

The  proposal  met  with  no  greater  favor  than  that  for  the  edu- 
cation and  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  However  earnest 
Mr.  Jeferson  was,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  even 
then,  there  was  no  sincere  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  planters 
— that  is,  the  rich  and  powerful — to  constitute  a  truly  Demo- 
cratic government,  or  even  to  prepare  the  ground  for  it.  Yet 
the  resalts  of  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  by  the  power  of 
bis  eloquence,  over  their  egotism  and  illiberality,  are  such  as 
to  encourage  us  never  to  fear,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
le^late  m  advance  of  our  age.  The  people  of  Virginia  have 
not,  to  this  day,  as  a  body,  approached  to  Jefferson's  sound, 
practical  and  Christian  views  of  governmental  and  social  science. 
Yet,  to  his  limited  success  in  embodying  those  views  in  their 
Constitution  and  laws,  they  are  indebted  for  most  of  their 
present  limited  prosperity. 

THE  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  BEVOLUTION. 

Before  the  Bevolution,  there  were,  in  Virginia,  beside  the 
temporary  servile  class,  four  distinct  legal  and  social  orders  of 
the  people:  first,  the  aristocracy  proper ;  second,  the  common  free 
men;  third,  the  poor  whites,  or  non-freeholders,  who  had  no  vote 
on  the  matters  of  the  Commonwealth ;  fourth,  the  slaves  proper. 
The  history  of  Virginia,  since  the  Revolution,  is  a  record  of  the 
industrial  advantages  resulting  from  the  downfall  of  the  old 
aristocracy  and  the  formation  of  a  younger — and,  therefore,  more 
vigoroDS, — ^broader — and,  therefore,  freer  and  less  sharply  de- 
fined— ^modern  aristocracy.     By  comparing  the  industrial  pro- 
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grcBS  of  the  state  with  that  of  otbers,  more  dcmocrattcaUy 
organized  and  managed,  and  entirely  or  nearly  free  from  Slavery 
^oper,  an  index  is  also  pven  UB  of  the  injury  the  Common- 
vealth  has  experienced  from  SUrery,  and  from  morbid  pro- 
^rery  couservatjam. 

^  Neillier  the  coodiUon  nor  the  character  of  the  poor 
people  of  tlie  east  was,  on  the  whole,  much  improved  by 
the  Bevolution.  The  class  of  well-to-do  planters,  the  wealthier 
yeomen  of  the  country,  were  chielly  elevated  and  benefited  by 
iL*  Its  effect  on  the  old  aristocracy  was  not  directly  rainoUB ; 
U  merely  ejcposed  its  eaBeotial  weakness,  and  revealed  the  heavy 
«q]ense  to  the  Commonwealth  by  which  it  hod  hitherto  been  bub- 
teined.  A  generation  passed  away,  before  payment  of  the  debt  it 
had  been  rnnning  up  for  nearly  two  centuries  was  demanded,  and 
its  pride  distinctly  broaght  low. 

The  interval  needs  no  particular  account.  The  system  of 
husbandry — so  to  dignify  the  pernicious  method  of  extract- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  land,  which  prevailed — had  necee- 
urily,  already,  been  somewhat  modified.  The  great  sise 
of  the  plantations  was  a  principal  hindrance  to  any  ex- 
tended improvement  The  cultivated  land  was  divided  into 
"in-fields"  and  "onl-fieldB;"  the  former,  being  those  nearest 
the  central  establish  ni  en  t,  received  all  the  manure  tliat  was 
made,  and  were  planted  with  tobacco ;  the  oul^tields,  were  those 
at  such  a  distance  that  manure  could  not  be  afforded  to  be 
carried  to  them.     If  not  thought  to  be  rich  enough,  withont 


D  the  fint  Bill  for  organizing  a  miUtia. 
s  of  the  S(>le  wen  deaignoled,  oa  IliC)'  »< 
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tha  aid  of  manare,  to  prodace  a  single  crop  of  tobacco  when  Urst 
cleared  up  (after  having  been  thrown  out  for  many  years),  they 
were  planted  with  maize,  several  years  in  succession,  and,  after- 
wards, cropped  with  maize  and  wheat  alternately;  or,  if  the 
wheat  crop  fell  to  less  than  three  (3 !)  bushels  an  acre,  with 
maize  alone.  Occasionally  a  "  rest,'*  of  a  year  or  two,  would  be 
permitted,  during  wliich  the  spontaneous  growth  of  weeds  was 
closely  pastured.  This  process  was  continued  as  long  as  the 
land  would  produce  five  bushels  of  maize  to  tlie  acre;  when 
the  crop  fell  below  that,  the  land  would  be  left  alone  twenty 
or  thirty  years  (the  lengtli  of  time  depending  on  the  number  of 
negroes  the  planter  owned  in  proportion  to  tlic  size  of  his  plan- 
tation), when  it  would  be  again  subjected  to  the  same  course.* 

It  was  estimated  that  the  crops  of  the  whole  State,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  Eevolution,  were  worth  'respectively — per  annum, 
communibus  annis — as  follows : 


Tobacco,      ....  $1,(550,000 
Wheat,     ....  GC6,6CG 

Maize. 200,000 


Pork, $10,000 

Brandy  and  Whisky,  -        -  6,GG6 

Iloracp, 6,6CG 


All  oiher  agricaltural  productions, 14,CG7 

The  tobacco-crop  being  still,  if  we  except  the  small  items  of 
horses  and  distilled  spirits,  more  than  twice  the  value  of  all  other 
agricultural  productions,  and  ten  times  the  value  of  all  the  ship- 
ping, lomber,  naval  stores,  peltry,  and  other  productions  of  the 
forest,  fisheries,  mines,  and  manufactures. 

But  its  production  was  falling  oft',  and  Mr.  Jefterson,  com- 
menting on  the  above  statement,  rejoices  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
soon  be  necessarily  given  up  altogether.  It  is  important  to 
remember  this ;  and  I  shall  again  refer  to  it — that  tlie  culture 

♦  See  HttfBn's  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures. 
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of  tobacco  was  already  Bo  little  profitable  that  tlie  unonat  groini 
was  Tiipidly  declining — and,  ihut  the  philosophical  htaUaana, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  bills  tor  abrogating  entails  and  primo- 
geniture, saw,  in  the  prospect  of  its  entire  discontinoance, 
subject  for  congratulatiou,  rather  than  regret. 

I  can  find  no  distinct  statements  or  estimates,  with  regard 
to  tbe  material  interests  of  Virginia,  for  a  long  time  after 
the  Revolution.  It  is  certain  that,  owing  to  the  causes  I 
ha\~e  mentioned,  the  culture  of  tobacco  became  necesurilj'  leas 
and  less,  iin  the  Eastern  Virginia  plantations,  and  the  labor 
owned  upon  thera  was  necessarily  devoted  increajdngly  to  tiie 
culture  of  wheat  nnd  maize.  The  income  from  tbe  land  and 
labor  became  constantly  smaller;  not  because  of  the  substitution 
of  grain  for  tobacco,  but  because  of  the  gradual  but  constant 
deterioration  of  the  soil,  which  that  substitution  marked. 

I  use  tlic  awkward  tenn,  "  income  from  property  in  land 
and  labor,"  instead  of  the  simple  one,  "profit*  of  agricuU 
ture,"  because  there  never  hod  yet  been  any  legitimate  profit 
of  agriculture,  in  Virginia.  From  the  beginning  the  plant- 
ing aristocracy  had  merely  been  living  on  ita  capital;  the 
whole  InlKir  of  the  country  bad  been,  and  still,  at  the  Bevo- 
lution,  coutinucd  to  be  engaged  in  nothing  else  but  transmuting 
the  soil  of  the  country  into  tobacco — which  was  sent  to 
England  to  purchase  luxuries  for  its  masters — and  into 
bread  for  the  bare  support  of  its  inhabitants,  without  nuking 
any  return.  Some  manure,  it  is  true,  was  occasionally  de- 
posited; hut  it  was  not,  probably,  one  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  capital  of  fertility  which  was  washed  into  the  sea 
between  the  periods  at  which  it  was  applied.  Entail,  primo- 
geniture, and  Slavery,  had  been  sufiSdent  to  bide  Uie  incrus- 
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miij  of  the  conntiy  nnder  the  osteDtations  hospitllit; 
uid  piwponB  mirs  of  the  ariBtocracy.  This  extravagance,  how- 
ever, qpnid  not,  under  the  moBt  favorable  circumstances,  have 
lastti'  much  longer.  If  the  Eevolulion  bad  not  occurred, 
if  these  bun  had  not  been  changed,  it  is  probable  that  a  nr^ 
much  loiter  period  would  not  have  elapsed,  before  their  repeal 
would  have  been  deiired  b;  the  aristocracy  itself,  as  was  the 
**  Encumberad  Estates  Act"  in  Ireland,  by  its  fine-blooded 
gentJemen,  of  Old  Virginia  habits,  a  few  years  since.  Such 
jMtiable  calamity  as  Ireland  suffered  in  the  famine,  is,  perhaps, 
not  posnUe  in  a  country  like  Virginia ;  but,  if  the  old  system 
had  been  pursued  on  a  short  time  longer,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  left  for  the  people  but  to  emigrate  in  a  body, 
or  be  reduced  to  a  common  level  of  extreme  destitution. 

But  the  revolntionary  penance  could  only  mitigate,  not 
arrest,  punitive  justice,  and,  at  length — at  the  close  of 
the  second  war  with  England,  which  has  occasioned  a  pro- 
tracted dullness  in  the  demand  for  tobacco — the  hand  of 
inevitable  Nemesis  is  manifest  Many  of  the  old  Colonial 
proprietors  are  now  dead,  the  plantations  are  generaUy  divided 
according  to  the  new  laws.  The  young  men,  brought  up 
among  the  negroes — "  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised 
in  tjraimy,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson  described  them  to  be — with 
loxurioaa  and  vicious  propensities,  and  irrestrainable  passions, 
are  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  habits,  much  less 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  long  accumulating  debts  of  their 
families.  The  law  no  longer  protects  tliem  from  the  honest 
clwms  of  the  despised  merchants.  Lands  and  negroes  bare 
been  mortgaged.  The  sale  of  negroes,  from  time  to  time,  to 
tndem,  who  are  now  beginning  to  ship  them  off  in  con- 
12" 


terabia  number,  to  tbe  cotton  plantations  of  the  Soulhem 
i  States,  sntisfiBs  the  most  pressing  demands  for  &  few 
years,  but  only  makes  the  oltimata  catastrophe  more  accumu- 
lative and  overwhelming.  The  end  of  the  rope  is  finally 
reached,  and  the  worn  out  and  used  up  old  plantations  are 
going  B  be^ng  for  purchasers,  hke  foundered  horses,  at  any 
price  which  shall  give  hare  freedom  to  the  poor  young  cava- 
liers. The  iniqnity  of  aristocracy  ia  visited  upon  the  children 
and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
geDeratioDG,  and,  in  the  world's  open  market,  the  exact  value  of 
grandfathers  is  at  length  ascertained. 

The  story  is  thus  told  by  a  Virginian  in  the  Southern 
PlatOer! 

"  Every  farm  was  greatly  iiapovoriitliod — almost  every  estate  wM 
seriously  impaired — and  aome  were  involved  in  debt  to  nearly  their 
Taloe.  Most  of  the  prupriutora  bud  died,  IcaviDg  rarailies  iu  reduced 
circomslaucea,  and  io  some  cases  in  great  stroits.  No  Tarm.  whether  oT 
a  rich  or  a  poor  proprietor,  had  escaped  great  eihaaatioo.  anil  no  pro- 
perty great  dilapidation,  unless  because  the  proprietor  had  at  first  been 
too  poor  to  join  in  the  former  expensive  habits  of  his  wealthier 
neighbors. 

•  •  •  ••  There  was  nothing  left  to  waste,  bnt  time  and  labor  j 
and  theae  continned  to  be  wasted  ia  the  now  fraiUeas  efforts  to 
cultivate  to  profit,  or  to  replace  the  fertility  of  soil  which  had  been 
destroyed.  Luxury  and  expense  had  been  greatly  lessened.  But 
on  (hat  account  the  universal  prostration  was  even  the  more  app*- 
rent.  Many  mansions  were  falling  into  decay.  Few  received  any 
but  trivial  and  indispensable  repairs.  No  new  mansion  was  erect- 
ed, and  rarely  any  other  farm-baildiog  of  value.  There  waa  still 
generally  prevailing  idleness  among  proprietors ;  and  also  an  aban- 
donment of  hope,  which  mode  every  one  desirous  to  sell  his  land  and 
move  to  the  fertile  and  far  West,  and  a  general  emigration  and 
ilisporsion  was  only  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  pui^ 
chasers  for  the  lands,  even  at  half  the  then  low  estimate  of  market 
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And  tbnB  by  Mr.  Pallrey : 

"  Bj-aod-bj  the  btber  dies,  and  the  land  and  the  hundred  negroes, 
more  or  Icaa,  are  divided  cquallj  among  the  children.  The  Bons  cannot 
live — at  all  events  m  they  have  been  nsed  to  living — on  &  piece  of  ex- 
bknstad  iobacco-landa  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  bands  to  till  it.  The  pro- 
foisiom  axe  full ;  the  trades  too  vulgar  for  them  ;  thcj  have  no  way  to 
get  a  BabiJst«Dce.  They  sell  off  the  human-atock,  and  live  off  the  pro- 
cseds,  as  long  ea  they  last ;  and  then  become  borrowing  loafers  about 
tlie  Oonii-Home  tavern,  or  take  their  departure  for  parta  unknown. 
Or  they  toko  to  the  Oapitol,  their  only  capital,  long  so  well  accredited 
there,  of  '  bclonginj;  to  one  of  the  &rst  families  in  Virginia,'  and  get 
some  small  clerkship  in  one  of  the  public  offices, ." 

1^'  THE   EFFECT  OF  DEUOCBACY. 

The  Deuocratic  eyetem,  Bo  far  as  it  was  established  by  the 
KevolutioD,  was  limitfid  in  its  scope  to  what  had  been  previously 
the  middlB  white  chiss,  and  the  aristocracy.  Its  first  effect  upon 
the  latter  I  have  ahown  to  have  been  disaetrous,  but  upon  the 
great  mass  its  operation  must  have  been  elevating  and  encourag- 
ing. Even  during  this  very  same  period  of  aristocraUc  disper- 
aion,  now  known  as  the  dark  days  of  Virginia,  because  many 
flashing  lights  of  her  old  gentry  were  then  extingoished,  I  believe 
the  condition  of  the  major  part  of  the  people  (leaving  out  of 
view,  for  the  present,  the  slaves,  and  the  politically  debased 
whites),  was  steadily  improving.  There  were  more  rising  than 
fitlHng  men. 

Notwithstanding  a  constant  emigration  of  the  decayed  fami- 
lies, and  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the  poor,  the  population 
steadily  augmented,  though  not  ao  rapidly  as  in  the  adjoining 
more  democratic  States.*     If  the  apparent  wealth  of  the  country 

■  17M  lo  1810,  p^nlatian  Id  «].  mile  in  Tiririiua  ioerewcd  th»n  10-68  to  13« 
"  «  "  "  H«irYori(  "  T-56  to  21-31 
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^KMs  not  increaeing,  tbe  foond&lioii  of  a  greater  materifil  pros- 
^H'BBiity  waa  being  laid,  in  the  incrcaae  of  the  noniber  of  small, 
^H^nt  intelligent  proprictots,  imd  in  the  constantly  growing  ne- 
^K  4BSsity  to    abandon  tobacco,  and  substitute   grains,   or  varied 
crops,  as  llie  stajjle  prodnctions  of  flie  country.     The  very  cir- 
cumstance that  reduced  iJie  o!U  pseudu- weal  thy  proprietors,  was 
favorable  to  this  change,  and  to  the  application  of  intelligence  Kj 
a  more  profitable  disposal  of  the  remaining  elements  of  wealtli 
ill  the  land. 

Wliile  multitudes  abandoned  their  ancestral  acres  in  despur, 

Kf  were  driven  from  them  by  tlie  recoil  of  their  fathers'  incon- 

erate  expenditures,  they  were  taken  possession  of  by  "  sew 

"  endowed  with  more  hopefalness  and  energy,  if  not  more 

I  intelligence  than  the  old.     Movement,  though  it  be  apparently 

lewnwaid,  is  evidence  of  life,  and  is  stimulating  to  tlie  mind. 

Svery  man  who  thought  about  it,  saw  tliat  either  tobacco  must 

[•'be  given  up,  or  its  method  of  culture  essentially  modified,  or 

b  lliat  his  lond'must  continue  to  decrease  in   productive  value. 

['With  the  new  proprietors  this  was  a  matter  of  more  consequence 

Liban  it  bad  formerly  been,  because  a  larger  proportion  of  their 

i  now  absorbed  in  tbe  land  they  owned,  proportion- 

y  to  that  in  slaves.     In  an  address  of  Mr.  Madison,  after- 

;  President  of  the   Confederacy,    before   an   Agricnltural 

nety  in  Albemarle  County,  in  1819,  the  change  then  progress. 

D  the  economy  uf  Virginia  is  thus  alluded  to : 

••  Whilst  there  was  on  abundance  of  fresh  and  fertile  soil,  it  was  iho 

iterest  of  the  cultivator  to  spread  his  labor  over  as  great  a  aurfaee  as 

land  beuig  clieap,  and  labor  dear,  and  the  land   cooperating 

■Owerfally  with  the  lubiir,  it  was  profitable  to  draw  as  nacb  se  poasiblo 

n  the  laud.     Labor  is  now  compBratively  cheaper,  and  land  iota. 

^  might  be  profitable,  therefore,  now,  to  cootract  the  sarhce  overwUch 
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labor  is  spread,  even  if  the  soil  retained  its  freshness  and  fertility.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Mach  of  the  fertile  soils  are  exhausted,  and  unfer- 
tile soils  are  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  both  cooperating  less  with 
labor  in  producing  the  crop,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  labor 
can  be  profitably  exerted  on  them :  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  applied 
towards  making  them  fertile,  rather  than  in  further  impoverishing  them ; 
or  whether  it  might  not  be  more  profitably  applied  to  mechanical  ope- 
rations, or  domestic  manufactures." 

Among  jnen  of  capital,  intelligence,  and  social  habits — ^for, 
without  the  stimulus  of  conversation  or  reading,  improvements 
are  accepted  slow^ly— certain  systematic  methods  of  sustaining 
and  improving  landed  estate  began  to  prevail,  immediately  after 
the  second  war.  Tobacco  was  given  up,  or  cultivated  only  in  its 
proper  turn  of  a  rotation ;  artificial  grasses  were  introduced,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  gypsum,  clover  was  made  to  grow  upon  the  ex- 
hausted lands,  and  made  use  of  as  a  green  manure,  to  resuscitate 
them;  ambulatory  pens,  shifted  yearly  from  field  to  field,  came 
into  use  upon  large  farms,  instead  of  the  stationary  central  stock- 
jards,  thus  saving  the  great  labor  of  hauling  fodder  and  manure 
between  them  and  distant  fields,  and  doing  away  with  the  *^  in 
and  out-field"  system.  Cattle  and  horses  were  fed  a  much 
longer  period  of  the  year  tlian  formerly,  and  by  some  they  were 
excluded  from  the  tillage  lands  altogether,  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  grasses  having  l)een  found  to  be  of  more  value  to  plow  in 
as  manure,  than  to  be  pastured. 

Among  American  patriots  of  this  period  of  our  history,  should 
always  be  classed  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  the 
author  of  "Arator,''  and  John  S.  Skinner,  who,  in  1810,  com- 
menced at  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  the  publication  of  the  first 
special  agricultural  journal  in  America.  Other  men,  many  of 
whose  names  are  enrolled  among  those  of  our  national  states- 
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were  then  united  witlL  them,  in  strenuous  and  concerted 
exertion,  to  pve  a  better  direction  to  the  labor  and  agricnltnml 
capital  of  those  States. 

The  CDUvalesvence  of  Virginia  agriculture,  however,  if  conva- 
lescent it  may  be  considered  ever  to  have  been,  should  more  espe- 
cially be  dated  from  the  introduclion  of  lime,  as  an  application, 
in  connection  with  better  tillage,  judicious  rotations,  and  more 
frequent  applications  of  dung  and  green  crops,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  And  for  ibis,  Virginia  is  chiedy  indebted 
to  the  stud}',  experiments,  preaching,  and  publications  of  Edmund 
Ruffin.  Mr.  Rnffin  was,  for  many  years,  the  editor  of  the 
Vtrffim'a  Juznuci's'  Jteginter,  but  is  best  known  as  the  anthor 
of  "  A  Treatise  on  Calcareous  Manures,"  than  which  no  work 
on  a  similar  subject  has  ever  been  published  in  Europe  or 
America  based  on  more  scieiitllically  careful  investigation,  and 
trusty,  personal  experience,  or  of  equal  practical  value  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed. 

But,  cotemporaneously  with  the  invigoration  of  the  planting 
class,  the  depression  of  the  tobacco  market,  and  the  introduction 
of  these  improvements  in  agricuUnre  which  promised  so  much 
for  the  future  of  Uie  State,  there  entered  a  still  more  potent 
element  into  the  direction  of  her  destiny.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  increasing  profit  and  extending  culture  of  cotton  io 
the  more  Southern  States,  which  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for 
additional  labor,  incraased  the  value  of  slaves,  and,  the  A&ican 
Slave  Trade  having  been  declared  piracy,  led  to  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  internal  Slave  Trade. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  exported  from   the  United  States 
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InlTM 3500,000 

1800, 5,000,000 

1810,               15,000.000 

1820, 22,000,000 

1S30,             30,000,000 

1840 64.000,000 

1850,             72,000,000 

.  Closely  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  exportation 
of  cotton,  was  the  grontk  of  the  demand  for  labor ;  aad  as, 
in  Any  slave^holding  community,  experience  ebon's  no  other 
Isbor  can  be  extensively  made  use  of  but  that  of  slaves,  the 
value  of  slaves  /or  sale  has  steadily  advanced  in  Virginia,  witi 
the  extension  of  cotton  fields  over  the  lands  conquered  or  pur- 
cfaased  for  that  purpose  of  the  Indians  in  Alabama  and  Florida; 
of  France,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  of  Mexico,  in 
Teiaa." 

The  effect  of  this  demand  for  slaves  was  directly  contrary 
,  to  those  influences  which  I  have  described  as  being  the  founda- 
tion of  renewed  agricultural  energy  in  Virginia.  It  concen- 
trated the  interest  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves,  as  in  old  times 
it  had  been  concentrated  in  tobacco;  the  improvement,  or  even 
tbe  susteutation  of  the  value  of  his  lands  tiecame  a  matter  of 
minor  importance ;  the  taste  for  improving  husbandry,  except 
among  the  men  of  leisure,  capital,  and  highly-cultivated  minds, 
nas  fatally  checked.  Mr.  Buffin,  a  gentleman  of  ultra,  and, 
it  seems  to  a  stranger,  fanatical  devotion  to  the  perpetuation 
of  Blavery,  yet  otherwise  a  most  sensible  and  reliable  observer 


/. 


Thai  (be  people  of  California  should  havo  derided  not  to  [iprmit  slnvM  to 

■old  ■!»  in  that  greet  acqniMtion  to  our  territory,  hm  bcfn  an  interne 

poiotment  to  Virginia  gldve-baldeTi ;  ami  Iho  iDfluonoe  of  llio  Stole,  for 

time  after  thi«  wu  deleimined,  was  very  nndecided  with  regnni  to  fnrlher 

of  ranexBlion. 


oca    SLAV 


ttioker,  nnintentianallT  gives  hia  evidence  against  the  Slftve 
•fTiade,  by  describing  the  effei-t  of  the  increased  ralue  it  gave  to 


"A  gang  of  skves  on  a  farm  will  increase  to  four  times  their  original 
nmnber  in  thirty  or  forty  yeare.  If  a.  farmer  is  only  able  to  feed  and 
maintdo  his  slaves,  their  increase  in  value  moy  tloublu  the  whole  of  his 
capital  origiaally  invested  in  farming  before  ho  closes  the  term  of  an 
ordinary  life-  Bat  fcir  farms  are  able  to  support  this  incrCAsiag 
expense,  and  also  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  to  the  fumily  of  the 
owner ;  whence  very  many  owners  of  large  estates,  in  lands  and  negroes, 
are,  throughout  their  lives,  too  poor  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  or  to 
incur  the  expenses  necessary  to  improve  their  unproGtublo  Arming.  A 
man  so  situated  miij  be  said  to  be  a  slave  to  his  own  slaves.  If  the 
owner  ia  ioduatrious  and  fragal,  he  may  be  able  to  support  the  increas- 
jog  nnrabers  of  bis  slaves,  and  to  bequeath  them  nndiminished  to  his 
Balf'ltbo  income  of  few  persons  inenvses  as  fast  ns  th^ 

,VBS,  and,  if  not,  the  conscqaence  must  be  that  some  of  them  will  be 
•old,  that  the  others  may  be  snpporlcl,  and  the  sale  of  more  is  perhaps 
afterwards  compelled  to  pay  debts  incurred  in  striving  to  put  off  that 
dreaded  alternative.  The  slare  at  first  almost  starves  bis  master,  and 
al  lost  is  eaten  by  him — at  least,  he  is  exchanged  for  liis  valne  in  food." 

What  a  remarkable  state  of   things  is  here  pictured  —  th« 
a  country  almost  exclusively  applied  to  agricoltnre, 
ind  yet  able  to  supply  itself,  but  in  few  cases,  with  tie  coorseit 
d! 

The  interest  of  the  slaves'  owners  being  withdrawn,  by  llieir 
teaeing  value  as  transferable  property,  from  their  laad,  a 
kdual  but  rapid  amelioration  of  their  condition  followed,  «s 
respects  physical  comfort.  Since  1820,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant improvement  in  this  respect,  Tbey  are  now  worked  no 
harder,  in  general,  than  is  supposed  to  be  desirable  to  bring 
them  into  high  muscular  and  vital  condition ;  they  are  better 
fed,  ctotlied,  and  sheltered,  and  the  pliant  strap  and  ■ 
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piddte  hftve  been  sabstitnted,  aa  inatrumenU  of  discipline,  for 
the  scoring  luh  and  bruising  cadgeL* 

Ko  Himilar  progress,  it  is  to  be  obeerved,  has  been  mode  in 
the  mental  and  moral  economy  of  Slavery  in  Virginia;  the  Uwa 
and  cnstoms  being  a  good  deal  less  favorable,  than  formerly,  to 
the  education  of  the  race,  'which  is  sufficiently  explunable. 
The  opinion  being  prevalent — and,  I  suppose,  being  well-founded 
— that  negro  property,  as  it  increases  ia  iatelligenoe,  decreaaea 
in  security;  as  it  becomes  of  greater  value,  and  its  security 
moie  important,  more  regard  ia  naturally  paid  to  the  means  of 
■appreasing  its  ambition  and  dwarfing  its  intellect 

Of  coarse,  this  increased  care  of  the  slaves'  physical  well- 
being  adds  to  the  current  expenditure  of  their  master,  and ' 
makes  all  operations,  involving  labor,  cost  more  tlian  formerly ; 
and,  as  its  effect  is  to  force  more  rapid  breeding,  and  the 
number  of  slaves  doei^  nut  diminish,  no  corresponding  en- 
couragement is  obtained  from  it  for  free-labor.  Consequently, 
the  internal  slave-trade  makes  the  cost  of  labor  greater,  and  its 
quality  worse,  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  activity.  This,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the  grand  reason  of  the  ezce»- 


•  Hoii.  BuiiipbrefUuBhall,  of  Kentock/,  in  hia  dcfciuc  of  Mtt.  Ward,  thai 
dcteribea  tfae  ttnp  ■■ 

"Theilnp.gonUcinen.yDuaropnibablrawBre,  iisniutlrnineiitofrcflnodiDod- 
fni  lurt  ure,  oniinaiily  utul  in  whipping  glave*.  By  tho  old  KyMom,  Iho  ro*-hid»— 
ati'vvn-pmiirhniont — CDtnud  Isccralod  Ibcin  sobidlyutoiilinuitipoil  Iheiriolo 
when  brought  to  Ui«  lover mnrkotA.  Bat  tbi>  atrip,  1  amlold,  i»  •  vast  inprovo- 
DWDlinthe  art  of  whipping  aGgnit-B ;  and,  Uiiuid,  Ibnt  one  of  thvm  mny  bopUD- 
iibwl  by  it  within  one  iDPh  of  bit  life,  and  yet  be  will  como  out  with  no  viiibia 
il^iary,  and  bia  ikia  will  bo  oa  amootli  and  poUahed  M  n  peoW  oniua  1" 

Tho  paddle  ia  a  Isreo,  tliin  ferulo  of  wood,  in  irbicb  many  amoJl  hoka  are 
boicd  1  when  a  blnw  ia  alrupk.  theic  holca,  from  tlie  mah  and  pnrlial  cihaaatkHi 
of  air  in  them,  acl  like  diminutive  cnpa,  and  tbo  coutinued  application  of  the 
iDalmpoal  baa  been  deacribrd  to  mo  to  pmdnru  prooiaely  auob  a  raaolt  ii  Uutl 
aHribaled  lo  tb*  alrap  by  Mr.  H. 


then 

KirUcI 
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uvely  low  m&rket  value  of  all  real  estate,  and  fasa  occasioned 
the  stow  und  stingy  application  of  capital  to  mining  and  other 

luBlrial  enterprises,  in  all  other  elements  for  the  succeas  of 

licb  Virginia  is  so  exceedingly  rich. 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  generally  expected  that  the 
demand  of  the  cotton-planters  would  gradually  draw  off 
all  the  slaves  from  Virginia,  and  that  the  State  would  thus 
be  reiieemed  to  freedom.  The  objection  which  had  been  chiefly 
urged  against  Jefl'crson's  scheme  of  emancipation,  certainly  would 
have  had  less  weight,  during  thirty  years  past,  against  m 
requirement  that  all  slaves  below  mature  age,  remaining,  after  n 
certtun  future  time,  in  the  ijtate,  should  be  educated,  ireed,  and 
transported ;  for  the  owners,  who  could  not  alford  to  lose  the 
value  of  their  property,  could,  at  any  time,  have  sold  away  tUeir 
slaves,  at  very  mucli  more  than  their  cost  pj'ice,  before  the 
requirement  went  into  elTect. 

It,  therefore,  became  advisable  to  stigmatize  such  a  propositlQa 
as  tyrannical — to  claim  for  a  class  the  power  of  tbns  contuiaing 
to  tain  the  State,  so  long  as  they  found  in  it  their  private  profit, 
u  a  legal  and  vested  right.  On  January  16,  18S'2,  a  member 
Vt  the  legislature,  Mr.  Gholson,  proclaimed  tliig,  in  the  following 
oanning  language.  Be  it  observed  that  all  existing  nuisances, 
and  those  that  are  a  part  of  them,  are  always  colled  old- 
IkshioQed;  which,  oddly  enough  under  such  circumstances,  is 
considered  equivalent  to  respectable. 

"  It  has  always  (perliap!!  erroneously)  been  conaidered,  by  steady  and 

old-roabioned  people,  that  the  owner  of  land  had  a  reasonable  right  to 

its  aDnaol  proSt,  the  oirner  of  orchards  to  their  aunaal  Traits.     *     * 

and  tbconner offemuleslaTestolheir iucreose.   *    •    Itisoollio  jostioe 

d  inviolability  of  this  tnoxim  that  the  master  foregoes  the  serriee  of 

B  female  slave,  has  her  nursed  and  attended  during  the  period  of 
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gestotion,  and  raises  the  helpless  iD&Qt  ofispring.  The  valae  of  the 
property  justifies  the  expense ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  saj,  that  in  its 
increase  consista  much  of  our  wealth/' 

That  is  to  say,  no  law  providing  for  the  freedom  of  irabom 
generations  is  to  be  considered  jnst ;  consequently,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's scheme  was  agrarian  and  preposterous. 

The  value  of  slaves  for  sale  has,  since  then,  pretty  steadily 
advanced;  the  exportation  has  as  steadily  augmented ;  while  the 
stock  kept  on  hand  is  some  three  thousand  more  than  it  then 
was.  The  amiable  letter-writer,  whom  the  State  of  Jefferson  now 
delights  to  honor,  tells  our  simple  New  York  Democrats,  that 
if  they  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  favor  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  Free  State — ^if  they  had  been  able,  as  he  desired, 
to  force  it  to  become  a  Slave  State — ^it  would  have  opened  such 
a  market  for  slaves  as  would  have  soon  drained  them  all  out 
of  Virginia. 

I  do  not  believe,  if  prime  field-hands  should  ever  sell  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  head,  there  would  be  one  negro  less  kept 
in  Virginia  than  there  is  now,  when  they  are  worth  but  one 
thousand. 

How  would  this  increasing  demand  be  met,  then  ? 

Very  easily:  by  the  re-importation  of  breeding-slaves  from 
the  consuming  States.  Connecticut  exports  bullocks  and  barren 
cows  by  the  thousand  annually ;  and  the  drovers  who  take  the 
working  and  fatted  stock  out,  often  drive  back  heifers  from  the 
districts  in  which  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  made  less  a  matter 
of  business,  and  is,  therefore,  less  profitable  than  it  is  in  that 
region  of  bleak  pastures. 

It  is  an  assertion  often  made,  and  generally  credited,  that  it 
is  cikly  since  the  rise  of  the  abolition  agitation  that  the  ' 


the  South  have  shown  a  detennin^  disposition  to  perpetoato 
Slavery — that  in  Virginia,  especially,  the  jwople  would,  ere  this, 
hare  aboliahed,  or  greatly  modtded  it,  if  they  had  not  been  exas- 
perated to  folly  by  the  calunimoua  and  impertinent  meddliog  in 
the  matter  oi'  those  who  hod  no  business  nith  it. 

I  hale  alnays,  until  receolly,  token  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
for  gTant<.'d ;  and  liave  often,  I  am  afraid,  somewLat  foolishly, 
repeated  it.  No  donbt  there  b  a  certain  biuiifi  of  truth  in  it;  no 
doubt  the  abolition  fetation  in  the  Free  Slates  baa  been,  and  is 
in  many  retipectB,  injudicious :  but  1  am  iuduL'cd  to  thick  this 
ciiarge  against  it  requires  to  be  ina<le  witli  eoue  teservatiou  aod 
ex.planation. 

It  certainly  is  a  curious  coincidence — and  it  <:an  hardly  be 
thought  a  mere  coincidence,  it  seems  to  me — tbat  the  general 
indisposition  to  emancipal«  slaves  has  beeu  very  closely  propor- 
tionate to  the  expense,  or  loss  of  cash  pruperty,  which  would 
attend  it.  If  an  accurate  yearly  price-curreut  of  slaves  since 
the  Revolution  could  be  had,  it  would  indicate  the  fluctuating' 
probiibilities  of  their  general  emancipation  more  exactly  than 
the  value  of  the  English  consolidated  debt  follows  the  varying 
prospects  of  peace  or  war. 

From  the  day  in  which  Jefferson  insngarated  the  agitation  for 
the  emaacipatioQ  of  the  slaves,  up  to  1820,  the  Abolition  party 
in  Virginia,  though  it  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the- 
smallest  of  its  legislative  purposes,  was  strong  in  talent  if  not 
in  uumber,  and  was  in  close  fraternity  and  affiliation  with  tim 
more  successful  party  in  the  States  non  free."    At  this  time  the 


•  fienjnnuii  Froukllii  »»  Pro«id«it.  and  Qeorgo  WailiingtoD  Bud  Higmiu 
Jeflcnnn  rormpaDdciiln,  of  tbo  AboUlion  Sooiety  uf  PenuejlvBDla,  of  nhich 
J'tuuniorcWilUaiiiMiii,  lately  lying  in  jnil.  In  PbilaitdphlB.ij  the  prMentfipaetif. 
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iatenuJ  alsve  traffic  was  first  recognized  as  a  phenomena  of 
pngnant  imporUncQ ;  uid  Bandolpb  and  other  Viiginians 
lamented  it,  and  deplored  its  probable  consequences  in  Con- 
gress. 

There  were  then  (1820)  in  Virginia  no  men  of  education  and 
inflaence  who  were  not  slave-owners — and  as  snch,  pemaiarily 
interested,  more  or  less,  in  restraining  legislation  unfavorable  to 
Slavery.  DnriDg  the  next  fifteen  years,  the  Southern  demand  for 
slaves,  and,  consequently,  their  valoe  aa  stock,  constantly  in- 
creanng,  there  wouM  appear  to  have  been  a  struggle  between  the 
consciences  and  the  interests,  or  between  the  scllisluicss  and  the 
good  Judgment,  of  those  who  liad  constituted  the  anti-Hlavcry 
inflneDce  of  the  State,  Gradually  the  oWer  and  more  powerful 
opponents  of  the  perpetuation  of  tlie  system  passed  off  the  field 
of  wtion,  and  the  younger  were  induced  to  accept  what  they 
fonod  so  increasingly  profitable — at  least,  to  be  quiet,  and  leave 
its  determined  supporters  to  govern  and  represent  the  State. 

In  1830,  Daniel  Webster  said,  in  the  Senate : 

"  I  know  Tull  well,  that  it  is,  and  baa  been,  tlie  settled  policy  of  some 
persons  in  the  SoQtb,/or  years,  to  represent  the  people  of  tlic  North  as 
disposed  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own  exclusive  anil  peculiar 
coDcema.  This  is  a  delicate  and  sensitive  point  in  Southern  feeling ; 
and  of  Isle  yean,  it  has  always  been  touched,  and  generally  with  cQect, 
wbenerer  the  object  has  been  to  unite  the  whole  South  against  North- 
ern men  or  ^'orthcru  measures.  This  feeling-,  alieays  carefully  kept  alivt, 
and  maintained  at  too  intense  a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or  reflcc- 
tkn,  is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political  machine.  It  moves  vast 
bodies,  and  gives  to  tbcm  one  and  the  sane  direction.  But  it  is  without 
adeqDste  cause,  and  the  suspicion  which  exists  is  wholly  groundlei^'i." 

Bemember  that  slave  property  still  grew  daily  less  productive, 
jut  more  valuable. 


Two  yean  after  ibe  above  declaration  of  Mr,  Webster,  sa 

important  debate  occurred  in  the  Virgitiiti  Legialature,  with 
regard  to  Slavery,  The  Anti-Slavery  party  may  be  said  to  have 
then  made  its  last  demonstration,  and  final  protect,  against  the 
policy  which  now,  far  more  diafinclly  than  fonnerly,  was  de- 
fended and  maintained  as  an  established  permanent  policy: 
whether  moat  from  a  Epirit  of  rcaistance  to  an  abolition  agita- 
tion at  the  North,  or  at  home,  or  from  the  increasing  raloe  of 
slaves,  the  reader  will  judge. 

On  that  occasion  (in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  the  dty  of 
Richmond,  fifty-six  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence), 
tliere  were  aliU  not  wanting  somo  men  who  saw  the  enl  of 
Slavery,  and  the  rights  of  slavebolders  in  tlio  same  light  that 
Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Mason,  and  Monroe,  and  Henry, 
and  all  tlie  real  etateKmen  of  Virginia  had  done,  and  who  were 
brave  and  magnaiiimoua  enough  lo  utter  their  convictions. 
Thus,  one  Mr.  Faullmer  used  the  following  language,  especially 
significant  in  the  italicised  passage,  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  then  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  measures  for  emanci- 
pation ; 

'■  Slavery,  it  \a  admitled,  is  an  evil.  It  is  au  institution  which  preaaes 
heavily  ^aiust  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  It  banlahea  free  white 
labor — it  eitcrminatcs  the  mecbanic.  the  artisao,  the  nuuiu facta rer.  It 
converts  the  energy  of  a  communily  into  indolence ;  itn  power  into  im- 
becility; its  efficiency  into  wcakneaa.  Being  thus  injurious,  have  we  not 
a  right  to  demand  its  extermination  1  Shall  socielij  suffer  thai  the  slave- 
hoUUr  may  a>iitin<u  to  galher  his  viginliai  crop  of  human  jlesh  J  What 
h  his  mere  pecuniary  claim,  compared  with  the  great  iaterests  of  the 
common  weal  ?  Must  the  country  languish  and  die,  that  the  slaveholder 
mayfiouriahT  Shall  all  itilereijts  be  subservient  to  one?  Have  not 
the  middle  classes  Iheir  rights — rights  incompallbb  with  the  existence 
of  Slavery  T 
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Mb.  Bbodxax  :  "  That  Slavery  in  Y irgioia  is  an  evil,  and  a  trans- 
ceodent  evil,  it  would  be  more  than  idle  for  any  haman  being  to  donbt 
or  deny.  It  is  a  mildew,  which  has  blighted  every  region  it  has 
toached,  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Illustrations  from  the  history 
of  other  coontries  and  other  times  might  be  instructive ;  but  we  have 
evidence  nearer  at  hand,  in  the  short  histories  of  the  different  States  of 
this  great  confederacy,  which  are  impressive  in  their  admonitions,  and 
condoBive  in  their  character." 

Mb.  Suxxebs  :  **  Will  gentlemen  inform  us  when  this  subject  will  be- 
come ten  delicate — ^when  it  will  be  attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than 
at  present — and  at  what  period  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  meet  them  ? 
Shall  we  be  more  adequate  to  the  end  proposed,  after  the  resources 
of  the  State  have  been  yet  longer  paralyzed  by  the  withering,  deso- 
lating influence  of  our  present  system?  5zr,  ei^ery  year's  delay  h\U 
augments  the  difficulties  of  this  great  business j  and  weakens  our  ability  to 
compass  it.'* 

PBOGBE88    OP    THE    EXPERIMENT,    1855 PRESENT    POLICY,    PI^NS, 

AND   PROSPECTS    OF   VIRGINIA. 

Having  suffered  twenty-three  years  longer  since  this  protest 
against  her  cherished  policy  was  made  in  her  Legislature,  now 
at  length  has  Virginia  acquired  the  necessary  strength  and 
courage  to  undergo  the  painful  operation  necessary  to  free  her 
from  that  chronic  malady  which,  from  the  earliest  period  of  her 
colonial  infancy,  has  constantly  debilitated  and  paralyzed  her. 

She  is  further  from  it  than  ever.  Like  a  poor  man,  rendered 
prematarely  imbecile  by  liis  long  endurance  of  pain,  and  who, 
conscious  that  every  pretext  against  tlie  ajjplication  of  tlie 
surgeon's  relieving  knife  has  been  long  since  exhausted, 
finally,  in  ni^conquerable  cowardic43,  discharges  his  faithful  old 
family  physician,  feigns  to  despise  his  judgment,  and  throws 

*  8p00ehei  delivered  in  the  Hoase  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  in  relation  to 
har  edond  population,  January,  1832.  Bichmond,  printed  by  Tbomua  W. 
WUia. 
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himself,  in  a  flood  of  grateful  teara,  into  the  embrace  of  gome 
contemptible,  bragging  quack,  Yfho  pretends  that  his  disease 
has  hitherto  been  entirely  misunderstood — ^who  predicts  that, 
under  his  care,  he  will  soon  be  the  strongest  man  in  town — 
who  diverts  him  with  expensive  nostrums,  and  amuses  him 
hj  humorous  descriptions  of  his  own  debilitated  form  and 
palsied  movements ;  so  Virginia  now  insultingly  spurns 
from  her  councils  all  who  suggest  that  slavery  is  ever  to 
be  eradicated,  and  not  one  man  is  allowed  to  enter  her 
Legislature  who  dares  to  declare  and  demand  "the  rights 
of  the  middle  class,"  nay,  even  to  supplicate  for  them;  and 
if  one  should  now  petition  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Jefferson,  he  would  actually  be  in  danger  of  losinp 
his  life.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of  the  extension  of  cottr 
culture  and  the  demand  for  slaves  in  Virginia — such  is  th 
power  of  organized  capital  and  educated  wisdom,  in  a  repub- 
lic. 

Virginia  has  this  year  passed  through  an  exciting  election— 
the  most  so,  probably,  of  any  since  the  discussion  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts.     It  was  preceded  by  a  prolonged  and  very 
thorough  canvass,  with  personal  appeals  to  the  conscience,  the 
patriotism,  and  especially  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people, 
by  the  rival  candidates  and  their  friends.     The  successful  car 
iidate  is  said  to  have  made  more  than  sixty  addresses,  in  perse 
"A)  large  assemblages  of  the  electors  convened    to   hear  bin 
describe  the  policy  he  desired  to  pursue,  and  his  reasons  for  it 

I  have  read  with  attention  all  the  reports  wliich  I  could 
obtain  of  these  expositions,  in  order  to  judge  from  them  what 
the  people  of  Virginia  now  want  or  expect  of  their  pablic 
lervants.     Among  the  passages  which  are  repreaeoted  by  Um 
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reporters  .  to  have  been  reueired  with  great.  ap|)Iatise    by  tha 
JDteUigBDt  audience,  on  one  occasion,  are  llie  ibUowtng : 

"  Commer<%  Uaa  long  ngo  sprvad  her  ?ml8,  and  eaileil  away  from  ynn. 
Yoii  have  not,  as  ;et,  du^  more  than  coal  enoagb  tu  wurm  f  oarEelrea 
at  your  own  heartha  ;  you  have  set  do  tilt-hamiiicr  of  Vuk'an  to  strike 
blows  worthy  at  gods  iu  jour  owa  iron-foundries ;  jou  have  not  yet 
span  wore  tlian  coarie  coltoD  enough,  in  the  way  of  Riunurocturc,  to 
clothe  your  own  ahves. 

"  You  have  bad  □□  commerce,  no  mining,  do  manafhcturei). 
■•  Tou  have  relied  alone  on  the  single  poTrer  of  agricnlture — and  soch 
■gricnlturel  Vonr  sedgB-patchcs  outahiue  the  aan.  Your  Inattcation 
to  your  only  aoarce  of  wealth  has  scared  the  very  bosom  of  mother 
earth.  Instead  of  having  to  feed  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  yon  baTe 
had  to  chase  the  Htump-talled  steer  through  the  sedge-patches  to  procure 
a  longb  beef'Steak.    (LniightcT  and  applanse.) 

"The  present  condition  of  things  has  eiiated  too  long  in  Virginia, 
'he  landlord  has  skinned  the  tenant,  and  the  (enant  haa  skinned  the 
>fid.  until  all  have  grown  poor  together.  I  bare  heanl  a  story — 1  will 
lot  locale  it  here  or  there — about  the  condition  of  the  prosperity  of 
our  agriculture.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  in  Washington,  not  long 
a^o,  that  be  vraa  traveling  in  a  enuuty  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this 
lilace.  and  overtook  one  of  oar  citizeus  on  horseback,  nitb,  perhaps,  a 
"tiog  of  hay  for  a  saddle,  without  siimpa,  and  the  leading  line  for  a 
ibridh:,  and  he  said  :  '  Stranger,  whose  hoose  is  that  V  '  It  is  mine,'  was 
the  reply.  They  come  to  another.  '  Whose  house  is  that  V  '  Mine, 
too,  stranger.'  To  a  third :  'Aod  whose  boose  is  that  7'  '  That's  mine, 
too,  stran^'er ;  bat  doo't  suppose  that  I'm  so  darned  poor  as  to  own  all 
the  land  about  here.'  (Laughter  and  applause.)  We  may  .own  land, 
jie  may  own  slaves,  we  may  own  roadsteads  aud  mines,  we  may  have  all 
•lie  elcmcnle  of  wealth;  but  unless  we  apply  inleliigenije,  unless  wc 
'  ifiept  a  tborongh  system  of  instractioa,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  wo 
iCU  develop,  as  we  ought  to  develop,  and  as  Virginia  is  prepared  now 
to  do,  and  to  take  the  line  of  march  towards  the  very  i 

*«pcri^."    (Applause  and  continued  merriment.) 
kndl 
lemec 


d  how  does  ths  fiddling  Nero  propose,  it  will  be  wondered, 
i  lemedy  this  so  very  amuaing  stupidity,  poverty,  and  del)lUl;r.' 
V«ry  mmply  aod  pleasantly.     By  bniiding  rnilroada  and  canals, 
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ships  and  mills ;  by  establishing  manofEbctories,  opening  mines, 
and  setting  up  smelting-works  and  foundries.  And  '^  Hurrah !" 
shout  the  tickled  electors ;  '*  that's  exactly  what  we  want." 

Indeed,  it  is  what  they  ^ant ;  but  how  are  they  going  to  get 
it?  one  is  next  anxious  to  ascertain.  This  question  is  neither 
asked  nor  answered.  The  confirmed  paralytic  and  dyspeptic 
pauper  is  told;  "All  you  want  is  a  good  digestion.  Take 
plenty  of  exercise,  walk  twenty  ifiiles  a  day,  swing  dumb-bell  h, 
box,  fence,  row,  and  hunt ;  live  generously ;  breakfast  on  cutlets 
h  la  victime;  dine  on  salmon  and  venison  with  tru£9e8;  sup  on 
canvas-backs,  and  don*t  spare  pure  old  port."  "Ah!  that's  it; 
Fm  satisfied  you  understand  my  complaint,"  whispers  the  poor, 
bed-ridden  wretch;  "I  put  myself  in  your  hands."  "Good," 
returns  the  laughing  charlatan;  "you  are  now  prepared  to 
develop." 

The  same  sagacious  candidate,  in  a  similar  strain  of  elo- 
quent mockery,  depicts  the  intense  ignorance  which  character- 
izes the  people  of  Virginia ;  and  afiects  to  deplore  it,  though 
when  a  member  of  Congress  he  used  publicly  to  boast  of  it, 
and  congratulate  himself  upon  it,  as  preventing  disagreeable  dis- 
sensions in  his  constituency.  Now  he  laments  Hy  and  ridi- 
cules it,  and  promises,  if  they  will  make  him  governor,  he 
will'  set  about  remedying  it     Howt 

Actually,  he  has  the  impudence,  as  he  stands  there  langh- 
ing  at  them,  to  pretend  an  admiration  for  the  educatioiud 
scheme  of  Jefl^erson,  and  to  promise  to  recommend  its  adop- 
tion by  the  State. 

And  the  poor  mob  appears  to  be  imposed  upon  again; 
and,  having  a  traditional  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  Jeffer- 
son's democracy,  they  actually  cheer  him  as  if  he  was  in  eamest. 
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*^He  was  in  eamesV*  ^H  tbe  reader  saj,  if  about  the 
time  this  book  comes  ont,  bis  first  message  will  be  reported 
in  tbe  newspapers,  as  containing  a  recommendation  redeem- 
ing bis  promise? 

Unless  be  also  recommends — ^wbicb  I  think  would  make  an 
"activity"  for  a  day  or  two  in  Wall  street — Jefferson's  sister 
scheme  for  tbe  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  I  should  say,  he  was 
not  in  earnest,  bnt  was  cruelly  imposing  again  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  tbe  poor,  quack-ridden  "  Democracy ;"  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Bcbeme  of  education,  proposed  by  Jefferson,  is  as 
impracticable  and  fisLllacious  when  disconnected  from  that 
sister  scheme  of  his,  as,  when  associated  with  it,  it  is  admi- 
rable and  necessary  to  a  truly  Democratic  system  of  political 
economy. 

Every  Virginian  possessing  the  average  American  develop- 
ment of  brain,  and  not  quite  demented  with  avarice,  or  doc- 
trinairism,  must  know  this,  if  he  has  ever  had  any  interest 
in  the  workings  of  the  wretched  attempts  at  public  education 
employed  in  his  State. 

In  tbe  year  ending  Sept  30,  1851,  there  were  in  ninety-eight 
counties,  tbe  School  Commissioners  of  which  made  reports  as 
required  by  law,  55,312  indigent  children,  between  eight  and 
eighteen  years  old,  needing  special  State  aid,  to  enable  them 
to  attend  any  school.  Besides  this  number,  there  were  those 
of  forty  counties,  and  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Williamsbnrg  and  Wheeling,  'of  which  report  was  neglected 
to  be  made.  In  125  counties  but  30,324,  less  than  half  the 
immense  body  of  pauper-children  living  in  them,  were  enabled 
or  induced  to  attend  school  at  all ;  and  these  (namely,  the 
poor  diildren  mainly  living  nearest  schools  already  established 
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and  supported  by  the  wealtby  for  their  own  children),  each  on 
an  average  only  eleven  vteeks  and  one  day  (Isbb  than  one-qnarter 
jof  tlie  year).  This  pitiable  result  was  obtained  at  a  cost  to  the 
State  of  sixty'iiioe  tiiousntid  dollars. 

The  Second  Auditor's  General  Report  on  Education,  from 
which  I  compile  these  facts,  contains  abstractB  of  sub-reporta 
tonching  the  working  of  the  system  then  in  operation,  and 
which,  I  was  assured  by  several  worthy  gentlemen  in  Bich- 
mond,  was  working  most  satisfactorily.  These  sub-reports  were 
drawn  op  by  the  County  School  Commissioners  and  Superin- 
tendents, through  whose  bands  what  is  called  the  Literary  Fund 
is  distributed.  From  them  I  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  which 
will  show  how  entirely  impracticable — while  the  white  popula- 
tion is  so  excessively  distributed,  as  it  needs  must  be,  where 
there  are  many  slaves — it  will  always  be  to  contrive  any 
wUiiabU  system  of  education  for  the  families  of  those  not  able 
tv  pay  for  each  scholar  at  a  very  high  rate  of  tuition. 

Ai-BSMiBw;  OVhite  Population,  11.875;  Slave  do.  13,338).— "The 
Board  of  Commisaioners  state,  Ibat  with  the  present  approprlatioD  to 
the  county,  tbey  moat  be  dependeut  upon  the  schools  eatablished  by 
individual  eulerprise.  They  can,  of  course,  profier  their  assistaQC«  only 
vhere  such  schools  exist." 

"  Your  Superintendent  would  bring  to  your  consideration  the  import- 
BOce  of  recommending  an  increased  per  diem  rate  Of  tuition  from  fonr 
to  Qve  cttits,  as  many  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  io  the  count;  object 
to  take  the  indigent  children  into  their  schools  on  account  of  the 
reduced  price  per  diem.  He  cauuot  furnish  a  synopsis  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  CoramisBioiicrs  in  tiie  county,  as  very  few  reports  have  been 
fnrnished  htm." 

Amei.u  (Whites,  2,785  ;  Slaves,  6.819  ;  number  of  indigent  children 
regislered,  120;  number  of  do.,  who  attended  school  at  any  timewilhin 
II  year,  ES). — No  remarks. 

BoonKOBAM  (White  PopnIaUon.  5,42i> ;  Slave.  8,161),— "The  Board 
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of  School  CommiaBioDers  report,  that  some  of  the  Oommissiouers  are 
Qoable,  for  the  want  of  schools,  to  expend  the  money  allotted  to  their 
districts.  They  have  no  regolar  system  of  visiting  the  schools,  nor  do 
they,  as  a  body,  formally  examine  the  teachers,  leaving  that  to  be  done 
by  those  who  patronize  the  schools.  Neither  have  they  established 
schoob  where  none  existed.  The  quota  to  this  county  is  not  sufficient 
to  educate  all  the  poor  children.  The  number  of  children  and  the  time 
they  are  sent  to  school,  is  discretionary  with  the  district  commission- 
ers." 

Ghablottb  (White  Population,  4,015 ;  SUive,  8,988).— "The  Super- 
intendent states  that  in  three  or  four  of  tlie  districts,  schools  could  not  be 
abiaiiied,  and  in  others  the  children  could  not  be  induced  to  go  ;  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  induce  the  district  commissioners  to  have  the  ac- 
counts and  reports  made  out  according  to  form ;  the  consequence  is, 
tbat  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  making  the  returns  in  due  time/' 

Clarke  (Whites,  3,614 ;  Slaves,  3,614).—"  The  Board  has  no  regular- 
tioDs  of  a  general  character  for  the  government  of  the  district  commis- 
Biooers,  as  they  have  only  acted  in  sessions  of  the  Board.  The  schools 
are  not  visited  by  them,  nor  can  they  judge  of  the  (qualifications  of  the 
teschers,  because,  from  the  insufficiency  of  their  quota,  they  arc  obliged 
to  send  the  indigent  children  to  such  established  schools  as  arc  most 
convenient  to  the  residence  of  the  children." 

Fauquier  (Whites,  9,875;  Slaves,  10,350).—"  The  Commissioners 
would  call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  quota  of  this 
county, for  the  tuition  of  the  indigent  children  within  its  limits.  They 
would  farther  state,  as  the  reason  why  they  have  not  returned  the 
namber  of  poor  children  in  their  res|>ectivc  districts,  that  the  duty  is  a 
very  onerous  one,  and  such  as  they  are  not  able  to  perform  without 
compensation,  but  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  endeavor  to 
aid  the  cause  of  education  as  nmch  as  they  can,  consistent  with  their 
own  private  interests,  and  are  at  all  times  ready  to  resign  their  trust 
to  any  who  will  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  more  faithfully  than 
themselves." 

Glodcesttbr  (Whites,  4,290 ;  Slaves,  5,557). — "  Some  of  the  Commis- 
sioncra  have  visited  the  schools  in  their  districts,  and  are  happy  to  state 
that  there  is  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  pupils,  va  well  as  in 
the  management  and  the  course  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
en.  The  school  quota  of  this  county  is  entirely  insufficient  to  educate 
the  indigent  children.    No  preference  is  given  to  either  sex." 
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QoocauND  (WMtcs,  3,863 ;  Skvus,  f>,645). — Noremariubj-boarilof 
Hfewl  commissioTicrs. 

The  superintendent,  aa  n^uiil,  boa  visited  someof  tliescbix>la,aiidhaA 
.'to  wy,  that  at  some  of  tbem  the  scholars  were  prognsgiog  Terj'  well, 

Idlst  at  others  they  nere  not  doing  so  vrell  as  is  desirable." 

Hauf*jc  (WhittB,  10,97fi  ;  Slaves,  U,452  ;  poor  children,  B03  ;  at- 
tended school,  3~6). — "The  individual  commiasioiiere  have  ocouionall; 
visited  tbe  schools  to  which  tixj  eoteced  iudigeot  childreo,  and  Ibaod 
that  the  poor  children  were  impruTing  in  thtir  studies  as  well  as  other 
children.  The  teachers  are  well  tjonlified  to  tench  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  that  oUgb. 
The  annual  appropriation  Trom  the  treasiirf ,  to  the  primary  schools  of 
thie  county,  ig  not  more  than  half  enough  to  educate  all  the  indigent 
ohildrcD. 

They  have  uo  alterations  to  suggest  in  the  present  system.    If  »ny 
e  miulc.  It  would  not  t>e  to  amend,  but  to  make  an  entire  alteration 
flf  the  present  system ;  but  they  do  not  believe  ilwt  the  county  would 
•iopt  mich  a  system  asllicy  would  recommend." 

H&NOTBn  (Whites,  6,539  ;Slai-ea,  8,393). — "llie  school  commisaioneis 
ttm  pud  some  attention  to  visiting  the  schools  in  their  districts.  Tbe 
tMdKTS  are  geoerftUy  persona  of  good  morul  churaoter,  aai  capable  of 
condncting  schools  of  respectable  grades.  Indigent  chiidren  improve 
aa  well  as  others,  and  are  generally  making  good  progRss. 

"  Tbe  commissioners  have  ratablisbed  several  schools.  They  have  aided 
in  establishing  othen  in  neighborhoods  where  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  established  ;  and  others  might  have  been  established  to  groat 
advantage  but  for  the  want  of  funds.  I'here  appears  to  be  an  bcrea^ 
ing  desire  among  indigent  persons  to  have  th^r  children  edncated,  but 
the  quolu  of  the  LiterHry  fund  for  this  county  is  not  half  KulCcicat  t« 
educate  all  of  them.  We  have  found  but  little  difficulty  in  gettjug 
indigent  children  to  attend  school,  except  amongst  the  most  ignorant  or 
degraded  chisa.  No  general  rule  hoe  been  adopted  by  thein  for  the 
election  of  children  to  be  sent  to  school,  eicept  what  the  law  requiras." 

E*PiiUKHocK  (Whites,  5,G42 ;  Slaves,  3,ftM).— "  The  board  of  school 
cammissionuri  stale  that  tbe  appropriotion  rrom  the  treasnry  is  insaf- 
hnieiit  to  educate  all  the  poor  of  the  county,  yet  as  Iktrt  are  many  inJr- 
gent  rliililrm.whost  pareiid  eamiat  b*  prtvaiUd  upon  la  aeadtktm  tc 
t,  the;  generally  enter  ail  the  indigent  uhildm  who  will  attend 
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KiKii  Wiu-UH  (Whites,  2,701 ;  Skvea,  5,731).— 
report  tlmt  such  of  the  commissi  oners  as  have  selioola  in  Ihclr  dLitricts 
haTO  visilnl  Uiem,  They  Gnd  the  l«aohers  well  qaali6al  to  gii-e  inatruc- 
lioD  in  lliv  coauDOu  branches  of  an  English  t^ucutiou,  jind  that  the 
icidigent  children,  for  tbc  time  thvy  ullcnd  school,  learn  as  well  m  other 
children.  The  appropriation  from  the  treasury  13  fully  eufficicnt  for  all 
who  arc  enlcrcd.  and  the  commbsioiiers  enter  aa  caany  of  that  class  an 
they  or  tho  teaebeu  can  get  to  atleod  school."  (Number  of  poor  ehil- 
drcD  relarocd,  246  ;  number  sent  to  school  within  the  year,  GG.) 

NiHBBjiOjtD  (Wbites,  5,421)  Slavae,  4,715). — "A.  majority  of 
the  school  eommi^ionere  find  difficnity  in  getting  indigent  ohil- 
dren  to  ntlend  school  regalarly,  principally  owing  to  Iht  »rhool>  net 
(ting  bxated  near  them  ;  tbey  sometimes  send  children  to  another  dis- 
trict. Some  of  the  commissioners  have  visited  the  schools,  anil  are 
well  tatuGed  with  the  qualifications  ot  the  teachers.  The  children  Uint 
attend  make  very  fair  improvement.  Children  from  eight  to  eighteen 
buTC  been  udnutted  to  school  without  r^ard  to  sex.  Tbc  commisaiou- 
cts  have  not  establL^^b^  any  more  schoob,  Tor  want  of  funds ;  tbcy  ecnd 
to  schools  tbut  have  been  eaUbliahed  heretofoi'e." 

ScasEi  (White8,3,0e6;  Slaves,  5,992).— "ThocominissioncrsslaU' that 
they  have  no  power  in  regulating  tho  gOTerniunit  of  the  schools.  The 
(|nalification3  of  the  teachers  they  believe  to  be  as  good  as  the  aniAU 
sum  wbicli  they  possess  will  command.  Tliey  huvc  no  choice  generally 
in  the  selection  of  teachers — the  scholars  entered  are  taken  by  the  teacli- 
ers  ae  objocts  of  charity,  and  not  for  the  compensation  they  receive. 
The  fund  being  Insnfficient  to  educate  the  jwor  of  the  county,  the  com- 
,  niisionere  hnve  made  selectiona  from  among  the  children,  giving  tho 
I  to  those  who  wddM  be  moat  likely  to  attend  thu  schools 
jflUrly." 
I.SMrntiiiiTON  (Whites,  5,940  ;  Slaves,  5.7G5}.— " The  commisioncri' 
D,  that  tbc' funds  appropriated  are  very  inadequate  to  the  cducatioii 
t  tiie  poor  children  of  the  county ;  that  not  oni^hulf  of  them  attend 
dnt  all.  and  of  those  tbe  most  of  tbom  were  at  school  but  a  small 
['  portion  of  the  ye*r ;  that  tbc  parents  of  many  were  willing  and  anxiouB 
for  thdr  children  to  attend,  but  the  teachers  would  not  receive  them. 
bveanse  llicrc  was  nothing  to  pay  for  their  tuition.  They  ftirthw  etAlv. 
that  lh«  trrtguSar  altendanct  of  ihe  jxxrr  children  Stilt  tontinua  to  be  out 
if  1A«  greaivt  dijjinjil-es  Ihey  labor  under  in  jtidicioutly  applying  the 
b  allatted  them  ,•  aud,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  school  cun 
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kver;  luadi  embarrassed  in  diitribotiug  his  qaola  among  the  Bchoola 
his  district,  and  oonscqaentlj  in  delennining  tLu  number  of  days  be 
mild  eater  lo  (.lat^h  teacher,  as  he  can  furm  no  corrucl  idea,  from  the 
SDmber  or  uUldren,  how  man}'  daj9  tbej  are  likely  to  mulie." 

PoiraiTi(i(Wbilce,  2,513;  Slavea,  6,282).— No  reinarkB.    Number 
of  poor  children,  150 ;  altcnded  acbooi,  GD. 

tl  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  if  tlie  people  will  submit  to  the 
Eessary  taxation,  some  enormously  expensive  system  of  ediica- 
■n  may  not  be  adoplci  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
ite,  and  lead  to  a  more  rnpid  development  of  her  resources, 
in  though  Slavery  should  still  continue  to  separate,  distract, 
and  debihtate  the  associative  energies  of  the  indigent  whites.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  this  can  be  done,  and  1  sincerely  trust  it  vnH  be 
^^  tried.  But,  except  as  an  indirect  step  towards  the  abolition 
^^■■f  Slavery,  it  will  do  hardly  anytliing  towards  raising  Virginia 
^H|f  an  equality  of  intelligence  with  the  Free  Slates,  or  to  tlmt 
^^noiition  of  power  and  attractiveness  which  is  indicated  by  har 
^^nwtural  elements  of  wealth. 

^^^  Nor  can  anything  do  this,  but  a  fi*e,  self-dependent, 
self-Bupporting,  and  self-re specting,  intelligent  laboring  people. 
Whether  the  negroes  can  be  made  a  part  of  such  a  people,  I 
Deed  not  here  give  an  opinion ;  but  I  will  say  that  I  can  see  no 
tridence  that  they  are  advancing  towards  it,  or  that  it  is  the 
meral  intention  that  they  shall  advance  towards  iL  Whether, 
f  the  negroes  ivcre  free,  and  remained  as  stupid,  as  helpless,  as 
Bpnlented,  as  unhopeful  and  imambitious,  and  as  indolent,  as  it  is 
med  they  are  nt  present,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  any 
general  population  of  white  people  of  Kuch  a  kind,  I  do  not  now 
csje  to  answer.    But  I  dccl.ire,  wiili  confidence,  that  it  is  evidently 

KID  .absolute  impossibility  to  base  such   a  people,  and  snob  a 
levelopment  of  the  State,  or  sncli  a  degree  of  intelligence  among 
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the  niMS  of  fne  people  u,  under  a  republic,  it  is  of  vitol 
importance  to  secure  to  tiiem,  vhile  a '  pecaliar,  degraded, 
pitiaUe,  or  despicaUe  class,  capable  of  being  used  only  as  the 
instrnments  of  labor  in  the  bands  of  n  more  intelligent,  is  by 
law  ezpressly  provided  for,  and  not  merely  left  npiiimialied  with 
education  by  tbe  State,  but  expressly  prevented  from  being 
cdncmted,  e^ressly  prevented  from  striving  to  improve  its  own 
c^Mcnty  of  asefdlness  tbrongh  the  impalse  to  improve  its  status 
in  society.  While  such  a  class  is  carefully  coiiser\-ed  for  tbe 
purposes  of  labor,  good,  careful,  high-spirited  and  high-purposed 
mm,  disposed  to  turn  their  own  honest  labor  to  good  account, 
will  avoid  or  go  oat  from  sncb  a  labor-market ;  and  only  bod, 
mean,  low-minded,  careless,  and  poor  laboring  people  will  come 
to  it,  or  stay  in  it     So  it  always  has  been ;  bo  it  ia  now. 

Somncbfor  the  remcdieswhicb  tbe  new  governor  imposes  upon 
the  people  of  Vii^nio,  for  tbe  evils  under  which  tbe  Stale  sulTers. 

What  little  he  has  time  to  say,  directly  of  Slavery,  he  says 
only  as  the  champion  and  advocate,  before  the  electors  at  large, 
of  the  interests  of  the  slaveholders,  and  in  denunciation  and  de- 
fiance of  those  wbo  may  dare  doubt  the  necessity  of  making 
tUt  Interest  paramount  to  all  others  in  the  nation.  But  to  the 
darebolders  themselves  be  especially  commends  himself,  bj  tbe 
Wertion,  that  if  he  could  have  bad  his  way,  California  would 
bave  been  a  Slave  State,  and  in  that  case  slaves  would  have 
Iwen  worth  five  thousand  dollars  o-piecc ! 

I  know  not  much. about  Louis  Blanc,  except  that  he  is  very 
nndi  detested  by  most  people,  and  especially  by  the  aristocracy 
ind  the  stock-brokers  of  Europe,  hut  I  saw  something  which  he 
Mid  lately  to  tbe  continental  democratic  refugees  in  England, 
i4ddi  Beemi  to  me  in  itself  tnie  and  good. 
IS* 


■■  The  republican  form  of  ^ovGrumcat  U  not  U>e  object :  the  object  it, 
■to  restore  to  tbe  dignity  of  human  oalnre  those  whom  the  e 
povert;  d^radca,  and  to  enlighten  those  whose  intelligence,  from  wont 
of  education,  ie  but  b.  dim.  vacillating  lamp,  in  the  midst  of  darknew; 
tbe  objoct  is  to  make  him  that  workg  enjoy  all  the  fruita  of  bis  work ; 
the  object  ia  to  enfranchise  the  people,  by  endeavoring  gradually  to 
abolUh  this  double  slavery — ignorance  nud  misery.  A  very  dlfficnlt 
taak,  indeed,  tbe  accomplishmeDt  of  which  requires  long  Btady,  deep 
meditation,  and  sotnething  more  than  discipline  I  As  lo  the  republican 
form  ofgovernmeDt,  it  is  a  means,  most  valuable,  certainly,  and  which 
we  ought  to  strive  to  conquer,  even  at  tbe  cost  of  life,  but  which  it  is 
very  improdcnt  to  mistake  for  the  aim,  as  the  consequence  might  be  to 
make  us  take  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  run  through  a  heap  of 
rains  \x>  fatal  delusions." 

I  thmk  this  mietake  has  been  made  by  tbe  Vir^nia  experi- 
menters :  the  republican  form  of  government  has  certainly  foiled 
}  restore  to  much  dignitj  of  human  nature  that  part  of  her 
popaktion  degraded  by  excess  of  poverty,  or  to  very  materially 
etilighteu  those  whose  intelligence,  for  want  of  education,  was 
dim  and  vacillaliug.  I  think,  also,  the  people  of  Virginia  ha^o 
l)een  running  very  fust  through  theit  "  heap  of  ruins,  towards 
fatal  delusions" — fatal  delusions,  already  warmly  embraced,  as 
will  presentlj  be  seen. 

The  Jiic/anond  Examiiitr  and  the  IHckmond  Enqtartr  are  th« 
chief  organs  of  those  who  lead  the  long  dominant  party 
of  Virginia.      They  are  conducted  with  more  talent  than  any 

I  Other  journals  of  the  State,  and  each  receives  a  very  much  larger 
Income  from  its  subscribers  than  does  any  newspaper  in  the 
^te  which  now  ever  distinctly  admits  Slavery  to  be  an  avil, 
hiiiable  or  possible  to  be  remedied. 
1. 


From  tlie  Bickntond  Enquirer^  Sept.  6,  1855. 

happy  to  find  that  others  ot  our  Southern  cotemponrka  >n 
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willing  to  diactua(!)  the  true  sod  great  qucution  of  the  t\&y—Tue  txiM- 
mu  ^  Slavtrg  at  a  permaneat  institaium  \n  the  Soiil/i. 

"Every  moment'i  odditioDal  reSectioo  but  cooviacrs  us  of  the  aliim- 

lute  impregnability  of  the  Soathem  poaitlon  on  this  subject.    Factn. 

which  cftnnot  be  qimtioncd,  come  thronging  in  imiiport  oT  the  true 

doctrine — that  Slarery  a  ti)e  best  coDdition  of  tbc  bluck  race  in  tliin 

eoontry,  and  that  the  tnie  pbiiaathropists  ahould  rathtr  dtsirc  tlmt  lac 

to  tenuD  in  a  itat«  or  KTTitnde,  than  to  become  free,  with  tbe  pririlc;ns 

of  beeomiiiK  worthies.  *  *  *  I'he  yirgioiana  need  nut  be  tokl  that,  us 

*  dMt,  there  ii  not  a  more  worttiless  or  dissolatc  set  of  men  thao  these 

tree  negroes.     Oar  slates,  even,  look  upon  moat  of  tbem  nith  conlemiit. 

aad  ipMk  of  thorn  with  a  sneer.    They  deserve  it.    There  ure  tionic  fuw 

bouoiable  exceptions — but,  as  a  clue,  they  am  the  most  despicable 

duncters  onr  State  contains.    This  is  not  ))ccu]iar  to  Virginia.    In 

thu  Xerthem  States  as  well  as  in  tbe  bjouthcrn — indeed,  cvci'yvrherc — 

tUis  is  the  true  state  of  facts ;  and  we  were  not  aurpriswl,  therefore,  to 

swa  /r«  Stale  refuse  admission  to  the  Rundolpli  nesroen,    Withfiul. 

^,  going  the  length  of  declaring  that  Slavery  in  t!ie  ab.4viirt — Slaver}' 

ewtywbere —  is  a  blessing  to  tlio  laboring  cla«K."!,  iiuiy  wo  not  candidly 

^odtslmly,  and  npon  the  maturest  and  sul>crest  reUiiclioti.  say  that  to 

tH  blsck  race  of  the  Union  it  Ls  a  blc^^iiiir,  iind  jteriuiM  tbe  greatest 

'''unng  we  can  now  confer  upon  tlicni ''." 

From  the  Richmond  Exmniner,  1854. 

''It  is  all  a  hallucination  to  suppose  that  wc  aro  ever  going  to  got 
^  of  African  Slavery,  or  that  It  will  ever  be  desirable  to  do  so.  It 
ii  a  thing  that  wc  cannot  do  without,  tbat  id  riglileii'Li,  prnfilablc.  and 
l*nn»nent,  and  tbat  belongs  to  Southern  society  as  inherently,  inlri- 
'^J,  and  durably  aa  tlie  wblti:  race  itself.  Yea,  the  white  race  will 
ilHJf  emigrate  from  tbc  Southern  States  to  Africa,  California,  or  Poly- 
■^  sooner  than  the  African. 

Ut  Ds  make  up  our  minds,  therefore,  to  put  up  with  and  make  the  most 
'^Ibeinstitntion.  Let  us  not  bather  our  braiiis  about  '^hut  Pruadaicc 
Uhndg  to  do  with  our  negroes  in  tbe  distant  futarc,  but  glury  in  and 
pnfit  to  the  ntmost  b;  whut  lie  has  dune  for  them  in  tratiKplunting  them 
We,  and  setting  tbcm  to  work  on  our  plantation<i.  I^et  the  jwliticiuna 
nd  planters  of  the  Suuth,  white  encouraging  tlie  '  Ilaptisid  and  ^Iclho- 
4tt,'  (and  other  denominations  having  a  less  nuiober  of  votes),  in  Ghria- 
iMiBDg  the  negro,  keep  thrir  slaves  at  hani  work,  under  striet  diwi- 
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ilcntss  mid  mischief,  ivliilc  [lie;  lire ;  nod,  wbcn  tbef  come 

die,  instead  of  Bendins  ttiem  off  to  Africa,  or  manumitling  tbcm  to  a 

of  "freedom,"  liceciliousneSB,  aod  uuisance,  will  them  over  to  their 

cllildren,  or  direct  them  to  be  sold  where  the;  will  be  made  to  work 

haid,  knd  be  of  service  to  their  masters,  aod  to  the  couotrj.    True  phi- 

biithropj  to  the  negro,  begins,  like  charily,  at  home;  aud  if  Sonihera 

BMD  itonh)  act  as  if  the  canopy  of  bcaveQ  were  iuserilicd  with  a  covc- 

it,  in  letters  of  fire,  that  IA«  ntgroit  hne.and  here  forever ;  iimirpro- 

tg,  and  oun  forever;  it  never  to  be  emanctpaltd ;  u  to  bt  ktft  hard  at 

igid  subftamn  all  his  days ;  and  in  never  to  go  to  Africa. 

Polynesia,  or  to  Yankee  Laod  (far  worse  than  either),  they  would 

implish  more  good  for  the  race  in  five  yt-ors  tlian  they  boost  the 

titotioQ  itself  to  bare  acconipliGhed  ia  two  centuries,  and  cut  up  by 

of  evils  and  fuilocies  that  tlireaten  to  drive  the  ivbite  race 

wandering  in  the  ivestorn  wilderness,  sooner  llutn  Cuffiic  witt  go  to 

ihtheGoepclinGainca." 

t  I  ibjak  these  notions,  if  the  policy  of  the  State  shall  conliiiiie 
k  accordance  with  them,  will  bo  proved  to  the  Gatisfaction  of  all 
trorthemers — all  who  do  not  trade  with  Virginia,  at  least — to  be 
telusions,  and  fatal  oaes,.before  another  seventy-nine  years  of 
e  Bepublic  is  acvomplishei]. 

And  that  these  papers  do  give  a  fair  expression  to  the  views 

and  purposes  of  the  present  governing  influence  in  Vij^iua, 

icre  is  every  reason  to  believe.     Not  of  the  majority  of  the 

sople — tbey  are  not  quite  so  demented  yet — but  of  the  mojo- 

y  of  those  whose  monopoly  of  wealth  and  knowledge  has  a 

aveming'  inllueoce  on  a  majority  of  the  people:  in  a  word,  of 

;   the   educated   and   wealthy   slaveholders,    whose 

jubined  {tatronage   and  talent,  applied  with   an  energy  and 

"'ftcility  for  political  labor,  unknown  to  tlie  more  conseientioas 

and   liberal,   is    sufScient    to    make    everybody   else's  inlereat 

dependent  upon  and  Knbservient  to  their  own. 

There  are  certainly,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  a  v 
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nnmber  of  voten,   strongly  desiroas,  either   from   selfish  or 
other  motives,  that  the  State  shoald  be  freed  from  Slavery. 
I  have  conversed  with  enough  myself  almost  to  form  a  respect- 
able party;  and  if  a  party,  for  that  purpose,  could  once  be 
thoroughly  organized  and  equipped,  and  its  aims  well  adver- 
tised, I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  State  would  rejoice  to  enlist  in  it.     But,  suppose  a  man 
could  have  been  found,  with  the  necessary  audacity  to  ofier 
himself   as   a  candidate   to    the   people    on    this   ground,   in 
opposition    alike    to    the    Enow    Nothings    and   those    who, 
with  artful  absurdity,   assumed  the  name   of   Democrats,   at 
tbe  late    election.     There    is  not,   probably,   one  newspaper 
.    in  the  State  that  could  have  afforded   to  support  him.      If 
there  is,  it  is  published  at  a  manufacturing  town,  and  within 
*  stone's  throw  of  a  free  State,  and  where,  consequently,  there 
tte  few,  if  any,  resident  slave-owners.     If  he  had  attempted 
to  make   the  rural  population  acquainted  with   his   plan,  he 
woald  have  had  to  do  so,  literally,  by  hunting  them  up,  one 
bj  one.      All   the  ordinary  means  of   collecting  assemblages 
would  have  been  denied  him,  or  he  would  have  been  able  to 
inake  use  of  them  only  at  very  unusual  expense.      The  poor 
Anders  and  mechanics  could  not  generally  have   afforded   to 
listen  to  him,  much  less  to  vote  for  him,  because,  there  being 
&o  vote  by  ballot  in  Virginia,  it  would  be  immediately  known ; 
^J  would  be  denounced  as  Abolitionists,  and,  at  least,  the 
slaveholders,  who  are  their  most  valued  customers,  would  decline 
employing  men  who  so  opposed  their  interests.     Under  these 
circumstances,  with  all  the  newspapers  and  bar-room  orators, 
And  many  of  the  pulpits  industriously  coupling  the  audacious 
cvidldate*8  purposes  with  every  ridiculous  and  detestable  dor 
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trine,  scheme,  and  ''ism,"  to  which  a  name  has  ever  been 
fixed,  it  would  appear,  to  the  most  conscientious  and  earnest 
opponent  of  Slavery,  who  yet  gives  himself  the  vexation  and 
loss  of  remaining  in  the  State,  a  perfect  waste  of  his  vote  to 
give  it  to  a  man  so  evidently  unable  to  command  a  general 
vote  of  any  significance;  and  he  would  determine,  probably, 
to  give  it  where  it  would  tell  against  the  least  objectionable 
of  the  candidates  who  stood  some  chance  of  being  sucoessfuL 
If  I  had  been  a  Virginian,  I  should  have  voted  myself  for  tbe 
gasconading  mountebank  who  was  elected  governor,  ambitious 
and  expert  for  mischief  as  he  certainly  is,  because  I  should  have 
been  conscientiously  bound  to  prevent,  as  far  as  my  vote  would 
do  it,  the  success  of  a  party  more  directly  opposed  to  Demo- 
cratic principles  than  is  that  which  disgraced  itself  by  allowing 
him  to  be  nominated  as  the  exponent  of  its  strength. 

It  can  only  be  by  affiliating  itself  with  a  party  of  great 
strength  and  success  at  the  North,  that  a  party  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  Slave  stock-jobbers  can  get  upon  its  legs  in  any 
Slave  State.  It  must  have  a  prestige  of  national  success,  to 
encourage  the  immense  labor  of  sufficient  organization  for 
local  success.  Only  by  a  resolute  determination  of  the  thinking 
men  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  firee  States,  not  to  be  driven 
from  the  Jeffersonian  creed  upon  Slavery,  can  the  Democratic 
party  in  Virginia  be  made  responsive  to  the  wants  of  the 
common  people,  or  otherwise  than  obstructive  in  its  action  to 
their  prosperity. 

THE    FUTURE    PBOSPECT. 

Bail-roads  and  guano  seem,  just  now,  to  give  much  1]& 
and  improvement  to  Virginia.  • 
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Bail-roadSy  badly  as  tbey  arc  managed,  must  encourage  actiWtj 
and  panctuality  in  the  people,  besides  increasing  the  value  of 
exports  of  the  country  through  wliich  they  pass,  and  diminish- 
ing the  cost  of  imports  by  lessening  the  above-sea  freightage 
expenses  Beside  which,  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  dis- 
seminating intelligence  and  stirring  thought,  and  in  this  way 
they  will  do  more  than  any  school-system  at  present  possible. 

Guano  not  only  increases  the  immediate  crops,  to  which  it 

is  applied,  yery   profitably,  but  may  be   made  the  means  of 

rapdly  and  permanently  restoring  the   fertility  of  exhausted 

soils.    Where   judiciously  em2)loyed,   as    it  is   by  most  men 

of  wealth  and  education,  it  will  do  much  good ;  where  ignor- 

•ntly  or  improvidently  employed,  with  a  thought  only  of  imme-  , 

c^te  returns,  it  will  probably  lead  to  a  still  greater  exhaustion 

of  the  soil,  and  lessen  the  real  wealth  of  the   poor  farmer. 

Thus  it  would  seem  likely  to  better  the  wealthy  and  intelligent, 

and  eventually  injure  the  lower  class.     It  must  be  added  that 

there  is  now  a  very  strong  and  most  judiciously  conducted 

State  Agricultural  Society,  and   one  of   the   best   agricultural 

jonmals  in  the  United  States  (the  Southern  Planter)  is  published 

at  Bichmond. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  has  been  democratized  lately, 

so  that  poor  people  may  vote,    but  no  sufficient  system  of 

instruction  has  been  instituted ;  and,  though  great  promises  are 

now  made,  it  is  probable,  as  I  have  shown,  that,  while  Slavery 

lasts,  there   never  can  be.     The  majority  of  the  people  will, 

therefore,   continue   to   be  amused  and   used   by   greedy  and 

ambitious  speculators  in  politics ;  and,  unless  the  West  is  more 

intelligent  than  it  has  thus  far  shown  itself  to  be,  the  State 

will  yet,  for  an  indefinite  time,  be  wholly  ruled  by  the  slave- 


holders,  and  everything  else  will  cantiniie,  as  heretofore,  to  be 
EBcrificed  to  whnt  they  suppose  to  be  their  interesta. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  people  has  certainly 
improved,  since  the  Revolution,  both  in  comfort  and  in  intelli- 
gence;   less  so,  very  much,  than  in  Uie  Free  Slates,  yet  very 
flUncUy. 

The  diffuuon  of  intelligence,  and,  irith  it,  of  wealth,  ia  likely 
)  be  even  more  rapid  in  future,  and  must  be  expected,  eventa- 
iSy,  to  result  in  a  revolntion  and  reorganization  of  society,  with 
i  Trade  in  Labor  as  ils  corner-slone.  Wliether  this  prp- 
I  shall  be  spasmodic  and  bloody,  or  gradual  and  peaceful, 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  icslsted.  It  may  come 
is  century,  it  may  come  the  next.  The  sooner  the,  tetter,  if 
reader  and  more  important  interests  are  nottfib  greatly  endan- 
For,  if  soon,  Virginia  might  yet  be  the  most  attractire 
I  field  of  enterprise  and  industry  in  America,  and  ivould  rapidly  be 
occupied  by  an  ambitious  and  useful  laboring  population — ^the 
parent  of  an  intelligent  and  respectable  people. 

As  things  are,  citizens  of  the  free  States,  especially  needing 
i  land  on  which  to  use  tlieir  labor,  with  a  mild  climate,  and 
ther  advantages  available  in  Virginia,  might,  perhaps,  colonize 
inity  of  rail-roads,  or  of  the  Ohio,  and  its  navigable 
tributaries,  with  advantage,  if  they  could  settle  together  in  suffi- 
t  numbora  to  ^ve  business  to  various  kinds  of  industry, 
er  no  other  circumslances  can  I  recommend  any  one  in  llie 
s  States  to  choose  in  Virginia  a  residence  for  a  family,  nnleas 
^  move  southward  be  deemed  peculiarly  desirable,  as  offering  & 
ghance  to  prolong  life,  imperiled  in  our  harsher  atmospherea. 


CHAPTER    V. 

NOBTH   CAROLINA. 
'^lONE  EASE  IN  IONE'* — HOTEL. 

The  largest  and  best  hotel  in  Norfolk  had  been  closed, 
shortly  before  I  was  there,  from  want  of  sufficient  patronage 
to  Bostain  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  another  house  which, 
though  qnite  pretending,  was  very  shamefully  kept.  The  land- 
lord paid  scarcely  the  smallest  attention  to  the  wants  of  his 
gaests,  turned  his  back  when  inquiries  were  made  of  him, 
ttd  replied  insolently  to  complaints  and  requests.  His  slaves 
were  far  his  superiors  in  manners  and  morals ;  but,  not  being 
one  quarter  in  number  what  were  needed,  and  consequently 
not  being  able  to  obey  one  quarter  of  the  orders  that  were 
giTcn  them,  their  only  study  was  to  disregard,  as  far  as  they 
*oald  be  aillowed  to,  all  requisitions  upon  their  time  and 
hibor.  The  smallest  ser^'ice  could  only  be  obtained  by  bully- 
ing or  bribing.  I  had  to  make  a  bargain  for  every  clean 
towel  that  I  got  during  my  stay. 

I  was  first  put  in  a  very  small  room,  in  a  corner  of  the 
house,  next  under  the  roof.  The  weather  being  stormy, 
«nd  the  roof  leaky,  water  was  frequently  dripping  from  the 
ceiling  upon  the  bed  and  driving  in  at  the  window,  so  as  to 
stand  in  pools  upon  the  floor.      There  was   no   fire-place   in 
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the  room;  the  ladies*  parlor  was  usually  crowded  by  ladies 
and  their  friends,  among  whom  I  had  no  acquaintance,  and, 
as  it  was  freezing  cold,  I  was  obliged  to  spend  most  of  my 
time  in  the  stinking  bar-room,  where  the  landlord,  all  the  time, 
sat  with  his  boon  companions,  smoking  and  chewing  and  talk- 
ing obscenely. 

This  crew  of  old  reprobates  frequently  exercised  their  indig- 
nation  upon  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  other  ^'Infidel  abolitionists;'* 
and,  on  Sunday,  having  all  attended  church,  afterwards  mingled 
with  their  ordinary  ribaldry  laudations  of  the  "evangelical" 
character  of  the  sermons  they  had  heard. 

On  the  night  I  arrived,  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  pro- 
vided, the  next  morning,  with  a  room  in  which  I  could  have 
a  fire,  and  a  similar  promise  was  given  me  every  twelve 
hours,  for  five  days,  before  I  obtained  it ;  then,  at  last,  I  had 
to  share  it  with  two  strangers. 

When  I  left,  the  same  petty  sponging  operation  was 
practiced  upon  me  as  at  Petersburg.  The  breakfast,  for 
which  half  a  dollar  had  been  paid,  was  not  ready  until  an 
hour  after  I  had  been  called;  and,  when  ready,  consisted  of 
cold  salt  fish ;  dried  slices  of  bread  and  tainted  batter ; 
coffee,  evidently  made  the  day  before  and  half  re-warmed ; 
no  milk,  the  milkman  not  arriving  so  early  in  the  morning, 
the  servant  said ;  and  no  sooner  was  I  seated  than  the  choice 
was  presented  to  me,  by  the  agitated  book-keeper,  of  going 
without  such  as  this,  or  of  losing  the  train  and  so  being  obliged 
to  stay  in  the  house  twenty-four  hours  longer. 

Of  course  I  dispensed  with  the  breakfast,  and  hurried  off  with 

the  porter,  who  was  to  take  my  baggage  on  a  wheel-barrow 

to  the  station.     The  station  was  across  the  harbor,  in  Forts- 
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month.  NotwithsUnding  all  the  haate  I  could  communicate 
to  Mm,  we  reached  the  ferry-landing  just  as  the  boat  left, 
too  late  by  three  seconds.  I  looked  at  my  watcb ;  it  lacked 
bnt  twenty  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  the  landlord  and  the 
book-keeper  and  the  hreakfast-tablo  waiter  and  the  rail-road 
company's  advertisements  had  informed  me  tliat  the  train 
left  "Nebber  nunc,  masser,"  said  the  porter,  "  dey  wont  go 
vidout  'on — Baltimore  boat  haant  ariv  yet,  dey  doan  go 
till  dat  come  in,  such." 

Somewhat  relieved  by  this  assorance,  and  by  the  arrival  of 
otheri  at  the  landing,  who  eridently  expected  to  reach  the 
tnio,  I  went  into  the  market  and  bought  a  breakfast  from 
tbe  cike  and  fruit  stalls  of  the  negro-women. 

In  twenty  minnles  the  ferry-boat  returned,  and  afttr  wait- 
ing some  time  at  the  landing,  put  out  again ;  but  wUcu  mid- 
day across  the  harbor,  the  wheels  ccatsed  to  revolve,  and  for 
fifteen  minutes  we  drifte<l  with  the  tide.  The  fireman  had 
liMn  asleep,  the  fires  had  got  low,  and  th<!  steam  given  out. 
I  observed  that  the  crew,  including  the  master  or  jiilot,  and 
ibe  engineer,  were  all  negroes. 

We  reached  the  rail-road  station  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
tiise  at  which  the  train  should  have  left  There  were  Ecveral 
(cnons,  prepared  for  traveling,  waiting  about  it,  but  there 
■u  no  sign  of  a  departing  train,  and  the  ticket-ofiice  was 
^t  open.  I  paid  the  porter,  sent  him  back,  and  was  add(.-d 
^  tie  number  of  the  waiters. 

The  delay  was  for  the  Baltimore  boat,  whidi  arrived  in 
">  lionr  after  the  time  the  train  was  advertised,  uncondition- 
*"ji  to  itor^  and  the  first  forward  movement  was  more  than 
u  hou  ud  a  half  behind  time.    A  brakeman  told  m<i  t^nva 
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delay  was  not  very  unusual,  and  that  an  hour's  waiting  mig^t 
be  commonly  calculated  upon  with  safety. 

The  distance  from  Portsmouth  to  Welden,  N.  C,  eighty 
miles,  was  run  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes — twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  The  road,  which  was  formerly  a  very 
poor  and  unprofitable  one,  was  bought  up  a  few  years  ago, 
mainly,  I  believe,  by  Boston  capital,  and  reconstructed  in  a 
substantial  manner.  The  grades  are  light,  and  there  are  few 
curves.     Fare  2J  cents  a  mile. 

At  a  way-station,  a  trader  had  ready  a  company  of  negroes, 
intended  to  be  shipped  South ;  but  the  '^  servants'  car"  being 
quite  full  already,  they  were  obliged  to  be  left  for  another  train. 
As  we  departed  from  the  station,  I  stood  upon  the  platform  of 
the  rear  car  with  two  other  men.     One  sidd  to  the  other : — 

"  That's  a  good  lot  of  niggers." 

"  Damn'd  good ;  I  only  wished  they  belonged  to  me." 

I  entered  the  car  and  took  a  seat,  and  presently  they  followed, 
and  sat  near  me.  Continuing  their  conversation  thus  com- 
menced, they  spoke  of  their  bad  luck  in  life.  One  appeared  to 
have  been  a  bar-keeper;  the  other  an  overseer.  One  said  the 
highest  wages  he  had  ever  been  paid  were  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  that  year  he  hadn't  laid  up  a  cent  Soqp  after,  l^e 
other,  speaking  with  much  energy  and  bitterness,  said : 

"  I  wish  to  God  old  Vir^nny  was  free  of  all  the  niggers." 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  she  was." 

'<  Yes,  sir ;  and,  I  tell  you,  it  would  be  a  damn'd  good  thing 
for  us  poor  fellows." 

"  I  reckon  it  would,  myselfl" 

When  we  stopped  atWeldon,  a  man  was  shontiDg  from  a 
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lUge-coach,  '^pMsengera  for  Qastonl  Horry  up! ,  Stage  is 
waitizig!"  As  he  repeated  this  the  third  time,  I  threw  np  to  him 
my  two  Talises,  and  proceeded  to  climb  to  the  box,  to  take  my 

Kit 

Toa  are  in  a  mighty  harry,  aint  ye !" 

"Didn't  you  say  the  stage  was  waiting?" 

"If  ye'r  goin'  ter  get  any  dinner  to-day,  you'd  better  get  it 
))ero;  won't  have  much  other  chance.  Be  right  smart  about 
it,  too." 

"Then  yon  are  not  going  yett" 

"Ton  can  get  yer  dinner,  if  ye  want  to." 

"You'll  call  me,  will  yon,  when  you  are  ready  to  go?" 

"I  shan't  go  without  ye,  ye  needn't  be  afeard — go  'long 
in,  and  get  yer  dinner ;  this  is  the  place,  if  any  war ;— don't 
wan't  to  go  without  yer  dinner,  do  ye  ?" 

Before  arriving  at  Weldon,  a  handbill,  distributed  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  inn,  had  been  placed  in  my  hands,  from  which 
1  nuke  the  following  extracts : 

''We  pledge  oar  word  of  honor,  as  gentlemen,  that  if  the  fare  at  our 
We  be  inferior  to  that  on  the  table  of  our  enterprising  competitor,  we 
vOl  not  recdve  a  cent  from  the  traveler,  but  relinquish  our  claims  to 
paji  as  a  united  forfeit,  for  what  we  would  regard  as  a  wanton  impo- 
ntioQ  upon  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  unsuspecting  traveler. 

'*  We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  Ladies  of  our  House,  to  make  even 
& Kmote  allusion  to  their  domestic  duties  in  a  public  circular.  It  will  not, 
Werer,  be  regarded  indelicate  in  us  to  say,  that  the  duties  performed 
^  them  have  been,  and  are  satisfactory  to  us,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
to  the  public.  And.  we  will  only  add,  in  this  connection,  that  wo 
tab  much  pleasure  in  superintending  both  our  "  Cook-House"  and 
TaWe  in  person,  and  in  administering  in  person  to  the  wants  of  our 
8Ms. 

"We  hare  made  considerable  iwprovemenis  in  our  fionae  ot  A&\a,«xA 
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tlioie  who  wish  to  rrmaiii  over  at  W*!don,  will  find,  witli  us,  airj  rooms, 
clean  bnli,  brisk  Qros,  and  attentive  uiiil  orderly  eerrtmls,  vritb  abun- 
dance of  FRESH  OYlSTEltS  dutiog  the  season,  and  ^vcrj  necesarj 
and  luxury  that  mono}'  can  procure. 

"It  i»not  our  wieUtodeceiTeetraogcra  tiorotliers  ;  miil  if,  on  visiting 
our  House,  the;  do  not  And  thiogaaa  here  rep  resented,  the;  can  pablifih 

Pas  to  the  world  as  impostura,  and  ihc  Iguomiuj  will  be  ours." 
Going  in  to  the  house,  I  found  most  of  the  posBengera  bj  the 
train  at  dinner,  and  tho  fen  negro  bovs  and  girls  in  too  muctt 
of  a  hurry  to  pay  attention  to  any  one  in  partieukr.  The  only 
palatable  viand  witiiio  my  reach  was  soiue  cold  Eiveet-potatoes ; 
of  these  I  made  a  eliglit  repast,  paid  the  landlord,  who  stood 
like  a  aentry  in  the  doorway,  half  a  dollnr,  and  is  GSteea 
Bunutes,  by  my  watth,  from  the  time  I  had  entered,  went  ont, 
vudous  to  make  sure  of  iny  seat  on  the  box,  for  the  coach  was 
so  sraaU  that  but  one  paaeenger  could  be  conveniently  carried 
oulfiido.     The  coach  was  gone. 

"0,  ye«,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  hardly  diaguising  his  satis- 
&ction ;  "  gone — yes,  sir,  some  time  ago ;  you  was  in  to  dioaer, 

s  you,  sir — pity !  you'll  have  to  stay  over  till  to-morrow  now, 
won't  you?" 

"  I  suppose  BO,"  said  I,  hardly  willing  to  give  np  my  intention 
to  sleep  in  Raleigh  that  night,  even  to  secnre  a  clean  bed  and 
freeh  oysters.     "  Which  road  does  the  stage  go  upon?" 

"  Along  the  county  road." 

"Which  is  that — this  way  through  the  woods T" 

"Yes,  Bir. — Carried  olf  your  baggage,  did  he? — Pityl  8op- 
,  pose  he  forgot  you.     Pity!" 

"Thank  you — yes,  I  suppose  he  did.     Is  it  a  pretty  good 
Joad!" 
"No,  sir,  'taint  first-rate — good  many  pretty  bad  slews.    You 
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mlg^t  go  round  by  the  Petersburg  Bail-road,  to-morrow.    Yoa'd 

orertake  your  baggage  at  Gaston." 
^  Thank  yon.     It  was  not  a  very  fast  team,  I  know.     I'm 

going  to  take  a  little  ran ;  and,  if  I  shouldn't  come  back  before 

mght,  yon  needn't  keep  a  bed  for  me.     Grood  day,  sir." 
1  am  pretty  good  on  the  1^  for  a  short  man,  and  it  didn't 

take  me  long,  by  the  pas  gymnastiqne,  to  overtake  the  coach. 
'  As  I  came  up,  the  driver  hailed  me— - 
^'HiUo!  that  yon?" 

^  Why  did  not  yon  wait  for  me,  or  call  me  when  yon  wanted 
to  go,  as  yon  promised  ?" 

"Reckoned  ye  was  inside — didn't  look  in,  coz  I  asked  if 
'lwi8  all  right,  and  somebody — this  'ere  gentleman,  here" — 
(who  had  got  my  seat)  "  *  Yes,'  says  he,  '  all  right ;'  so  I 
leckoned  'twas,  and  driv  along.  *  Mustn't  blame  me.  Ortn't  to 
^  80  long  swallerin'  yer  dinner — ^mind,  next  time !" 

The  road  was  as  bad  as  anything,  under  the  name  of  a  road^ 
^  be  conceived  to  be.  Wherever  the  adjoining  swamps,  fallen 
^^  stamps,  and  plantation  fences  would  admit  of  it,  the  coach 
^  driven,  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  out  of  the  road, 
^^len  the  wheels  sunk  in  the  mud,  below  the  hubs,  we  were 
^metimes  requested  to  get  out  and  walk.  An  upset  seemed 
*^«ry  moment  inevitable.  At  length,  it  came ;  and  the  driver, 
cHmbing  on  to  the  upper  side,  opened  the  door,  and  asked,  with 
^  in^istibly  jolly  drawl — 

"Got  mixed  up  some  in  here  then,  didn't  ye?  Ladies,  hurt 
•ay?  Well,  eome,  get  out  here ;  don't  wan't  to  stay  here  all 
«8kt  I  reckon,  do  ye  ? — Aint  nothing  broke,  as  I  see.  We'll 
''^t  her  right  up.  Nary  dum'd  rail  within  a  thousan'  mile,  I  don't 
'^ ;  baiter  be  lookin'  roan' ;  got  to  get  somethm*  iot  Sb  ^t^T 
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Ill  four  honre  after  I  left  tlie  hotel  at  Weldon,  the  co&cli 
Toaclied  the  bank  of  the  Eoanoke,  a  distance  of  fonrleen  mUeB, 

uid  stopped.     "  Here  we  are,"  said  the  drirer,  opening  the  door. 
"  Where  are  we — not  in  Graston  1"       ' 

"  Domed  nigh  it.     That  cre's  Gaston,  over  thar ;  and  yon  just 
I  boiler,  and  thej-*!!  coroe  over  arter  yon  in  the  boaL" 

OaatOQ  was  a  mile  above  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Nearly  opposile  to  where  we  wore  was  a  house,  and  a 
scow  drawn  np  on  the  boach  i  the  distante  acroBS  the  river  was, 
perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  When  the  driver  had  got  the 
luggage  off,  he  gathered  lits  reins,  and  said: 

*'  Seems  to  me  tljera  go!-dnmeiI  lazy  niggers  aiut  a  goin'  to 
come  over  arter  you  now ;  if  they  won't,  you'd  better  go  np  to 
the  rail-road  bridge.  Home  of  ye,  and  get  a  boat,  or  else  go  down 
here  to  Free-town ;  some  of  them  cussed  free  niggers  '11  be 
glad  of  the  job,  I  no  doubt." 

"But,  confound  it,  driver!  you  are  not  going  to  leaie  ns  here, 
e  you  ?  we  paid  to  he  carried  to  Gaston." 
"  Can't  help  it  j  you  are  close  to  Gaston,  any  how,  and  if  any 
ux  thinks  he's  goin'  to  hev  me  drive  him  up  to  the  bridge  to- 
night, he's  damnahly  mistaken,  he  is,  and  I  ain't  a  goin*  to  do 
it,  not  for  no  man,  I  ain't," 

And  away  he  drove,  leaving  us,  all  strangers,  in  a  strange 
conntry,  just  at  the   edge  of  night,  far  &om  any  honse,  to 
"  holler." 
^'  The  only  way  to  stop  him  was  to  shoot  him;  and,  as  we  wer« 

^^kill  good  citizens,  and  traveled  with  faith  in  the  protection  of  the 
^^■bw,  and  not  like  knights-errant,  armed  for  adventure,  we  could 
^Kttot  do  that. 
^^f  Qood  citizens  1     No,  we  were  not;  for  we  have  all,  1 


I 
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iaj,  neglected  to  prosecnte  the  fellow,  or  bis  emploj'ers.  Il 
voold,  to  be  Bare,  have  cost  us  l«n  times  auy  damages  we  should 
hftre  been  kwaided;  bat,  if  we  bad  been  really  good  citizens,  we 
should  have  been  u  villmg  to  sacrifice  the  neccssarj  Iosb,  as 
biights-emnt  of  old  were  to  rislc  life  to  fight  bloody  giants. 
And,  until  many  of  us  can  have  the  nobleness  to  give  ourselves 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  killing  off  these  impudent  bighway- 
nxQ  of  our  time,  at  law,  we  bare  all  got  to  suffer  in  their 
ti^  and  stratagems. 

^e  soon  saw  the  "  gol-dumed  lazy  niggers "  come  to  their 
wnr,  and  after  a  scrutiny  of  our  numbers,  and  a  consultation 
uumg  themaelves,  which  evidently  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
4»t  the  job  wouldn't  pay,  go  back. 

^^TlKn  it  be^n  to  grow  dark,  leaving  me  as  a  baggage-guard, 
llu  net  of  the  coach's  company  walked  up  the  bank  of  the  river, 
>od  crossed  by  a  rail-road  bridge  to  Gaston.  One  of  them  after- 
*vds  retarned  with  a  gang  of  negroes,  whom  he  had  hired,  and 
*Ivge  freight-boat,  into  which,  across  the  snags  which  lined  the 
■linre,  we  passed  all  the  baggage.  Among  the  rest,  there  were 
Hnie  very  large  and  heavy  chests,  belonging  to  two  pretty' 
"nun,  who  were  moving,  with  their  effects ;  and,  altboogh  they 
tSained  in  our  company  all  the  next  day,  they  not  only 
■ejected  to  pay  their  share  of  the  boat  and  negro-hire,  but 
Ibtgot  to  thank  us,  or  eves  gratefully  to  smile  upon  us,  for  our 
W  toil  in  the  darkness  for  them. 

forking  up  the  swollen  stream  of  the  Boauoke,  with  settiog- 
I°ln  and  oars,  we  at  length  reached  Gaston.  When  I  bought 
'■VlickeU  at  the  station  in  Portsmouth,  I  said:  "I  will  take 
'"^  to  any  place  this  side  of  Ealeigb  at  which  I  can  arrive 
"^  Bi|^    1  wish  to  avoid  tnvding  after  duk."     "  Yo^  cu^ 


Eot 
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t  BlTftight  through  lo  Raleigh,  before  dark,"  said  the  daifc 
U  are  sure  of  liml  V  '•  Yes,  sir."  On  Teaching  GutoN,  1 
Iquired  al  what  time  ihe  train  for  Raleigh  bad  passed:  "At 
three  o'clotJi."  According  lo  the  adveTtisement,  it  should  luw 
passed  at  two  o'clock;  and,  under  the  most  favorablo  citWBllK 
stances,  it,  could  not  have  been  possible  for  us,  leaving  Porto- 
UDUlli  at  tlie  lima  we  did,  to  ^ea*^h  Oaston  before  four  o'clrwi, 
or  Raleigh  in  less  than  Iwenty-eight  hours  after  the  time  pro- 
mised,  Tbe  nest  day,  I  asked  one  of  the  rail-road  men  bo* 
often  the  connecUon  occurred,  which  is  advertised  in  tbo  North- 
am  papers,  as  if  it  were  a  certain  thing  to  take  place  at  Gaston. 
Not  very  often,  sic;  it  hain't  heen  once,  iu  the  last  two  weeks." 
fbenever  tlie  connection  is  not  made,  all  passengers  whom  these 
rood  freebooters  have  drawn  into  their  ambush,  are  obliged 
to  rem:un  over  a  day,  at  Oaston ;  for,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  wit]i 
such  management,  tbe  business  of  the  road  will  support  but  one 

a  day. 
I  The  route  by  sea,  from  Baltimore  to  Portsmouth,  and  thence 
r  these  lines,  is  advertised  ns  the  surest,  cheapest,  and  most 
diUous  route  to  Raleigh.  Among  my  stage  companions, 
we  some  who  lived  beyond  Raleigh.  This  was  Friday,  They 
V  not  reach  Raleigh  till  Saturday  night,  and  such  as 
raid  not  consdentiously  travel  on  Sunday,  would  be  detained 
1  home  two  days  longer  than  if  they  had  come  tlie  land 
route.  One  of  them  lived  some  eighty  miles  beyond  Raleigh, 
and  intended  to  proceed  by  a  coach,  which  was  to  leave  Saturday 
morning.     He  would  probably  Le  now  detained  till  the  fol 

tednesday,  as  the  coach  loft  Raleigh  but  twice  a  week. 
Tbe  country  from  Portamooth  to  Qaston,  eighty  mil 
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in  Yirgimay  and  partly  in  North  Carolina,  is  almost  all  pine 
hnsty  or  cypress  swamp ;  and  on  the  little  land  that  is  cultivated, 
I  saw  no  indication  of  any  other  crop  than  maize.  The  soil  is 
light  and  poor.  Between  Weldon  and  Gaston  there  are  heavier 
soils,  and  we  passed  several  cotton  fields,  and  substantial 
planters'  mansions.  On  the  low,  flat  lands  bordering  the 
liuiks  of  the  Boanoke,  the  soil  is  of  the  character  of  that  of 
Junes  river,  fine,  fertile,  mellow  loam;  and  the  maize  crop 
Memed  to  have  been  heavy. 

OASTON. 

Gaston  is  a  village  of  some  twenty  houses,  shops  and  cabins, 
besides  the  rail-road  store-houses,  the  hotel,  and  a  nondescript 
buildiDg,  whic^may  be  either  a  fancy  barn,  or  a  little  church, 
getting  high.^From  the  manner  in  which  passsengers  are  forced, 
bv  the  management  of  the  trains  arriving  here,  to  patrouiz^  it,  the 
bote],  I  presume,  belongs  to  the  rail-road  companies./^It  is  ill- 
^pt,  but  affords  some  entertainment  from  its  travesty  of  certain 
o^tropolitan  vulgarities.  I  was  chummed  with  a  Southern  gentle- 
BUiQ,  in  a  very  small  room.  Finding  the  sheets  on  both  our  beds 
bad  been  soiled  by  previous  occupants,  he  made  a  row  about  it 
vith  the  servants,  and,  after  a  long  delay,  had  them  changed ; 
^ben,  observing  that  it  was  probably  the  mistresses  fault,  and  not 
^  servants',  he  paid  the  negro  whom  he  had  been  berating,  for 
i»  trouble. 

NEGROES   ON   PUBLIC   CONVEYANCES. 

Among  oar  inside  passengers,  in  the  stage-coach,  was  a  free 
^tfti  woman ;  she  was  treated  in  no  way  differently  from  the 
^tas  ladieg.    My  room-mate  Btdd  this  was  entirely  cn&\AtQk»x^ 
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at  t^e  South,  and  no  Soatbenipr  would  ever  think  of  objecting 

to  it  Notwithaianding  which,  I  hove  known  yonng  Soulbemera 
lo  get  very  angry  because  negroes  were  not  excluded  from  the 

'  jHiblii:  conveyances  in  which  they  had  taken  passnge  themselves, 
At  the  North ;  and  I  have  always  Bnpposed  that  when  they  werv 

L  H  excluded,  it  was  from  fear  of  olTending  Southern  travelers, 

,  Inore  than  anything  else. 

'    A  SoutA  Carolina  View  of  the  Suifject.  {Correspondence  of  WiUiit 
Masical  World,  New  Yort). 

"  CiiiHLUTOir,  Dm.  31. 
"  I  tako  advanta^  of  the  season  of  complimenls  (being  a  subacriber 

'  to  yoor  invaluable  sheet),  to  tender  you  this  9crap,  as  a  reply  to  a  piece 
{ii  your  paper  of  the  ITth  alt.,  with  the  caption  : '  Intolerance  of  colored 
peraooa  in  New  York.'  The  piece  stated  that  np-towD  familiee  (in  Xew 
York)  objected  to  hiring  colored  persons  as  servoutx.  in  consequence  of 
'  condnctors  and  drivers  refusing  to  let  them  ride  in  cily  care  and  omni- 
boses,"  and  colored  boys,  at  most,  may  rido  on  the  top.  And  after 
dwelling  on  thia,  you  say.  '  shame  on  such  intolerant  and  onlrageoos 
prejudice  and  persecution  of  the  colored  race  at  the  North !'  You  then 
say,  '  even  the  slaveholder  would  cry  shame  upon  us.'  Yoo  never 
made  a  truer  assertion  in  your  life.  For  yon  first  stated  that  they 
were  even  rejected  when  they  had  white  children  in  their  amu.  My 
dear  friend,  if  this  was  the  only  persecution  that  yonr  colored  people 
were  compelled  to  yield  submission  to,  then  I  might  say  nothing.  A19 
they  allowed  (if  they  pay)  to  sit  at  the  tables  of  your  faahionabla 
hotels  I  Are  they  allowed  a  se.it  in  the  '  dress  circle,'  at  your  operas  f 
Are  they  not  subject  to  all  kinds  of  ill  treatment  from  the  whites  ?  Ar« 
they  not  pointed  at,  and  booted  at  by  the  whites  [natives  of  the  city), 
when  dressed  up  a  little  extra,  and  if  they  offer  a  reply,  arc  Immediately 
overpowered  by  gangs  of  whites?  You  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
writer,  which  is  the  reason  I  put  these  queries,  knowing  they  can  only 

fbe  answered  in  tlie  affirmativo. 
"  We  at  the  .South  feel  proud  to  allow  them  to  occupy  seats  in  onr^ 
■omnibuses  (public  conveyances),  while  they,  with  the  affection  of 
moCbcrs.  embrace  onr  white  children,  and  take  them  to  ride.  And  is  on^ 
jDoet  iiuiiioiiable  carilages,  jou  will  see  the  slave  uttiog  aloopideof 
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tkir  owner.    Toa  will  gee  the  dave  clothed  io  the  most  comfortable  of 

veuing  appareL    And  more.    Toach  that  slave,  if  joa  dare,  and  you 

will  see  the  owner's  attachment.    And  thus,  in  a  very  few  words,  joa 

IttTe  the  contrast  between  the  sitoation  of  the  colored  people  at  the 

Xorth  and  Sonth.    Do  teach  the  dettstable  Abolitionist  of  the  North 

liu  datj,  and  open  hia  eyes  to  the  misery  and  starvation  that  sarroands 

bis  own  home.     Teach  kim  to  love  his  brethren  of  the  South,  and  teach 

bim  to  let  Shivery  alone  in  the  Sonth,  while  starvation  and  destitution 

Borronnds  him  at  the  North ;  and  oblige, 

"  Baron." 

PHABMACEUTICAL   SCIENCE. 

listening  to  a  conversation  among  some  men  loonging  on 
the  river-bank,  and  who  were,  probably,  brakemen  or  engineers 
on  the  rail-roads,  I  took  notes  of  the  following  interesting  in- 
fennation : 

"Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  first-rater;  you  can  get  it  at  the 
apothecary  shops  in  Richmond.  Bat  the  best  medicine  there 
is,  is  this  here  Idee  of  Potasun.  It*B  made  out  of  two  minerals ; 
one  on  *em  they  gets  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland — that*s  the 
Uee;  the  other's  steel-filings,  and  they  mixes  them  eschcmi- 
CiUy  until  they  works  altogether  into  a  solid  stufi'  like  salt- 
petre. Now,  I  tell  you  that's  the  stuff  for  medicine.  It's  the 
kit  thing  a  man  can  ever  put  into  his  selfl  It  searches  out 
wwy  narve  in  his  body." 

ft 

OASTON   TO  BALEIQH — ^NIQIIT  TRAINS. 

The  train  by  which  we  were  finally  able  to  leave  Gaston 
urived  the  next  day  an  hour  and  a  half  aflcr  its  advertised 
^une.  The  road  was  excellent  and  speed  good,  a  heavy  U 
^  having  lately  been  substituted  for  a  fiat  one.  A  new  equip- 
Bent  of  the  road,  thronghont,  is  nearly  complete.  The  cars 
«f  this  tnin  were  very  old,  dirty,  and  with  dUapid&VAd  «.tA 
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moA-eaten  fumitare.  They  fumiahed  ine  widi  a  comfort,  how- 
ever, whicli  I  bftve  never  been  able  to  try  before — &  full-length 
lounge,  on  whicli,  with  iny  over-coat  for  a  pillow,  the  car  being 
wiuined,  and,  unintentionally  well  ventilated,  I  slept  soundlj 
ftfier  dark.  Why  night-trains  are  not  furnished  with  sleeping 
•partmentB,  has  long  been  a  wonder  to  me.  We  have  now 
■moking-rooms  and  water-closets  on  our  trains ;  why  not  sleep- 
ing, dressing,  and  refresLment  rooms?  With  these  additions, 
and  good  ventilation,  we  could  go  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  by  rail  without  stopping :  as  it  is,  a  man  of  ordinary 
constitution  cannot  go  a  qnarter  that  distance  without  suffering 
aerious  indisposition.  Sorely  such  improvements  could  not  &ul 
to  be  remunerative,  particularly  on  lines  competing  with  water 
commnnicution. 

The  country  passed  through,  go  iar  aa  I  observed,  was  almost 
entirely  covered  with  wood;  and  such  of  it  as  was  cultivated, 
very  nnproductive. 

BAIXIGU. 

The  city  of  Raleigh  (old  Sir  Walter),  tiia  capital  of  North 
Carolinajis  a  pleasing  town — the  streets  wide  and  lined  with 
trees,  au^mapy  while  wooden  mansions,  ail  having  little  court- 
yards of  flowers  aod  shrubbery  around  Uiem.  The  State-House 
is,  in  every  way,  a  noble  building,  constructed  of  brownish^rey 
granite,  in  Grecian  style.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  position, 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a  square  field,  which  is  shaded 
le  tall  old  oaks,  and  could  easily  be  made  into  an  i^ipio- 
and  beautiful  littie  parki  but  which,  with  singuUr 
rligence,  or  more  singular  economy  (while  $500,000  hu 
spent  upon  the  simple  eai&ce\  remains  in  a  rude  state 
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of  audreBsed  nature,  and  ts  nged  as  a  hog-pasture.  A  trifle 
nf  the  expense,  employed  with  donbtful  advantage,  to  give  a 
nnooth  exterior  &ce  to  the  blocks  of  stone,  if  laid  out  in 
gnding,  EmootluDg,  and  dressing  its  ground  Imse,  would  have 
•ided  indescribably  to  the  beauty  of  the  edifice.  An  architect 
■Indd  altcaya  begin  bia  work  upon  the  ground. 

Xiwre  aie  several  other  public  buildings  and  institutions  of 
wiity  and  education,  honorable  to  tlie  State.  A  cUurdi,  near 
tlieCipitol,  not  yet  completed,  is  very  beautiful;  cnicifonn  in 
pound  plan,  the  walls  of  stone,  and  the  interior  wood-uork  of 
oiW  natire  pine,  and  with,  thus  far,  none  of  the  irreligious 
bliities  in  stucco  and  paint  that  so  generally  disenchant  all 
**pression  of  worship  in  our  city  meeting-liou'ica. 

It  is  hard  to  admire  what  is  common ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
uting  too  much  of  the  citizens  of  Raleigli,  tliat  they  should 
pilot  for  ornament,  or  even  cause  to  be  retained  about  such 
insiitadons  as  their  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  beautiful  evergreens 
l^t  crowd  about  the  town ;  but  can  any  man  walk  from  the 
tipitol  oaks  to  the  pine  grove,  a  little  beyond  the  Deaf  and 
I^Wnl)  Institntion,  and  say  that  he  »*oiild  not  far  rather  have 
lilt  latter  than  tho  former  to  curtain  in  Iiis  habitation!  li'  lie 
wii  b  summer,  let  him  tryat  agaip,  as  I  did,  in  a,  soft  winter's 
^J,  when  tlie  evergreens  fill  the  air  witli  a  balsamiu  odor,  and 
•^  green  light  comes  quivering  through  them,  and  the  foot 
Wh  nkntly  upon  tho  elaBtic  carpet  they  have  spread,  deluding 
*"«  nitli  all  the  feelings  of  spring. 
The  cotmtry,  for  miles   about  Halcigh,  ia   nearly  all    pine 

^''W,  unfertile,  and  so  little  cultivated,  that  it  is  a  mystery 

^»  town  of  2,500  inhabitants  can  obuin  sufficient  auppliea 

*"■  it  to  exist. 
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The  [iLiblic-houBe  at  which  I  stayed  was,  however,  not  only 
ill  eujiplied,  but  was  excellently  well  kept,  for  a  honse  of  its 
all  other  respects.  The  landlord  euperintended  bia 
personally,  and  u'os  alvays  attentive  and  obliging  to 
lus  guests  i  and  tbe  Bervants  were  sufficieatly  nainerous,  iutclll- 
gent,  and  well  instracted.  Tboagb  I  had  no  acquaiiil^ncps  in 
Bftleigh,  I  remained,  finding  mjgelf  in  aach  good  quarters, 
Bsvenl  days.    I  think  the  boose  was  called  "  The  Builiogbanie." 

X  BTAOB-COACU  CAUPAIGN. 

AAer  this  stay,  rendered  also  partly  necessary  for  tbe  repsir 
(tf  damages  to  my  clothing  and  baggage  on  the  Weldon  stage, 
I  engaged  a  seat  one  day  on  the  coacb,  advertised  to  leave  ut 
nine  o'clock  for  Fayetterille.  At  batr-past  nine,  tired  of 
wai^ng  for  its  departure,  I  told  ibo  agent,  as  it  was  not 
ready  to  start,  I  would  walk  on  a  bit,  and  let  them  pick  me 
np.  I  found  a  rough  road — tor  several  miles  a  clayey  surface 
and  mndi  water — and  was  obliged  to  pick  my  way  a  good  deal 
through  the  woods  on  either  side.  Stopping  frequently,  wlien 
1  came  to  cultivated  land,  to  oxaminB  the  soil  and  tbe  appear- 
anoe  of  tbe  stubble  of  the  maize — the  only  crop — in  three 
different  fields  I  made  five  me-asurements  at  random,  of  fifty 
feet  each,  and  found  the  stalks  bad  stood,  on  nu  average,  five 
feet  by  two  feet  one  inch  apart,  and  that,  generally,  they  were 
not  over  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  In  one  old-field,  in 
process  of  clearing  for  new  cultivation,  I  examined  «  most 
absurd  little  plow,  with  a  share  not  more  tlian  six  inches  in 
deptli.  and  eight  in  length  on  the  sole,  fastened  by  a  socket 
to  a  stake,  to  which  was  fitted  a  short  beam  and  stilts.  It  wa» 
liniwB  by  one  mnle,  and  ita  'noili  vman^  ^  itm^m  oonU  «^f 
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!■  edU  scntchhig.  A  iumer  told  me  ihal  he  considered 
tmitj-dTo  bushels  of  com  a  luge  crop,  and  that  he  generally 
gotu  mntji  as  fifteen.  He  said  that  no  money  was  to  be  got 
h;  ni^  corn,  and  rery  few  farmers  here  "  made"  anj  more  than 
l^f  needed  for  their  own  force.  It  cost  too  much  to  get  it  to 
anbt,  sad  yet  sometimes  they  had  had  to  buy  com  at  a  dollar 
'  hlhel,  and  wagon  it  home  irom  Baleigh,  or  further,  enough 
not  baring  been  rused  in  the  country  for  home  conaumptton. 
^ttoQ  was  the  only  crop  they  got  any  money  for.  I,  never^ 
"wiMs,  did  not  see  a  single  cotton-field  during  the  day.  He 
*n  that  the  largest  crop  of  com  that  he  knew  o^  reckoned  to 
"  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  bad  been  raised  on  some  reclaimed 
'*Uip,  while  it  was  still  so  wet  that  horses  would  mire  on  it 
*U  the  summer,  and  most  of  it  hod  been  tended  entirely  with 
hoei 

Avery  fine  oak  tree,  standing  by  itself  on  some  elevated 
poind,  having  attracted  me  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
'^  road,  I  found  tbat  the  spread  of  its  branches  covered  a 
■wle  of  the  diameter  of  forty-two  paces. 

After  walking  a  few  miles,  tbe  country  became  more  flat,  and 
*«  covered  with  old  forests  of  yellow  pine,  and,  at  nine  miles 
MnUi  of  B&leigb,  there  were  occasionally  young  long-leaved 
PiiKi;  exceedingly  beautiful  they  are  while  young,  the  color 
'^^  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  other  pine,  and  the 
''Ku,  or  ilraio,  as  its  foliage  is  called  here,  long,  graceful, 
'^  lustrona.  As  the  tree  gets  older,  it  becomes  of  a  stiffer 
^•'icter  and  darker  color. 

I  do  not  think  I  passed,  in  ten  miles,  more  than  half  a  dozen 
■OKtiteadi,  and  of  these  but  one  was  above  the  chatactet  oE  a. 
ntor  cabin, 
J4' 
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EO 
ne  o'clock  I  reached  "  Bimk'fi,"  a  pl&DUtioD 
vaeie  uie  staga  uorses  are  dianged,  eleven  miles  &om  Raleigh ; 
and  the  coach  not  having  arrived,  I  asked  for  Homething  tji  e&t, 
A  lunch  y/aa  prepared  for  me  in  aboot  fifteen  minul«s.    There  was 
notliiDg  on  the  table,  when  1  n'n.s  invited  to  it,  except  Home  cold 
salt  pork  and  pickled  beets;    hut  as  long  as  I  remained,  at 
^^^tervalg  of  two  or  three  minutes,  additions  would  be  made,  till 
^Hp  last  there  had  accamnlateil   &\e  different  preparations  of 
^Hprine's  flesh,  and  two  or  three  of  com,  most  of  them  just 
cooked  i    the  only  v^tahte,  pickled  beets. 

Before  I  finished  my  repast,  the  coach  arrived,  and  I  took 
my  Beat. 

>"A11  right?"  asked  the  driver. 
"  You  haven't  changed  your  horses," 
"  Goin'  ter  change  the  wheelers  on  top  the  lull ;  horses  in  the 
field  there." 

Having  reached  the  hill  top,  the  change  was  effected — a 
change,  bnt  no  improvement.  The  fresh  horses  could  do  bnt 
little  more  than  stand  up ;  there  was  not  one  among;  them  that 
would  have  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars  in  New  York.  "There 
un't  a  man  in  Korth  Cac'lina  could  drive  them  horses  up  the 
hillB  without  a  whip,"  said  the  driver.      "Yon  ought  to  get 

Ryesef  a  whip,  massa,"  said  one  of  the  negroes.  "Ditniatioitt 
ftaiik  I'm  going  to  buy  whips ;  the  best  whip  in  North  Car'lina 
irouldn't  last  a  week  on  this  road."  -'Dat's  a  fac — dat  ar  is  a 
file  J  bnt  look  jeah,  massa.  yo  let  me  bab  yer  etick,  and  Til 
make  a  whip  for  ye;  ye  nehber  can  make  Bawley  go  vridont 
li,  DO  now."  The  stick  was  a  sapling  rod,  of  which  two  or 
three  }&y  on  the  coach  top ',  l^ie  ne^o  fastened  a  long  leather 
'-hong  to  iU     "  D«h  1  ye  caa  felcV  oXi'R&'wV'j  Vi  6»,\:'    *<Bwtw  _ 
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Itj"  bad  been  Uckled  in  as  the  leader  of  the  "spike  team;" 
bnt,  upon  attempting  to  start,  it  was  found  that  he  coajdii't  be 
driren  in  that  tray  at  all,  and  the  drirer  tool:  him  out  and  put 
Iiiin  to  the  pole,  within  reach  of  the  butt  of  iiia  stick,  and 
another  borae  naa  put  on  the  lead. 

One  n^To  now  took  tlie  leader  by  the  head,  and  applied 
a  stick  lustily  to  his  flanks ;  another,  at  the  near  wheeler,  did 
the  same ;  and  the  driver  belabored  Banley  from  the  box. 
Bat  aa  soon  as  tliey  began  to  move  forward,  and  the  ne^o  let 
go  the  leader's  head,  he  would  face  about.  After  liiia  hod 
been  repeated  many  tiuies,  a  ncvf  plan  of  ojjerations  was  ar- 
iinged  that  proved  EucceEsful.  Leaiing  the  two  wheelers  to 
the  care  of  the  uegroea,  the  driver  was  enabled  to  give  uU  his 
attention  to  the  leader.  Wbcu  the  wliuelera  KtiLrted,  of  course 
be  was  struck  by  the  pole,  upon  which  Iio  would  turn  tail  and 
slart  for  the  stable.  The  negroea  kept  \ho  ivheelerd  from 
fblloiring  him,  and  the  driver  with  his  stick,  uud  another  negro 
with  the  bough  of  a  tree,  thrashed  his  luce;  hu  would  tlien  turn 
■gain,  and,  being  hit  by  the  pole,  start  uhead.  So,  after  ten 
■■unntes  of  fearful  outcry,  we  got  otf. 

"How  far  b  it  lo  Mrs.  Barclay's^"  a  passenger  had  asked. 
"Thirteen  miles,"  answered  a  negro;  "but  I  toll  'ou,  massa, 
^  a  heap  to  be  said  and  talk  'bout  'fore  'ou  see  Missy  Bar- 
<^T'i  wid  dem  hossos."     There  was,  indeed. 
"Bawley — t/ouf  Bawiey — Bawley'  wha"  'bout? — ah!" 
"Eoct  I  wha'  you  doin'  ?^-(dumed  sick  horse — an't  fit  to  lie 
w  »  Wage,  nohow)." 
"Bawley!  yon!  gfup!" 

"Wil  you  dod-rolted  Boh — Bobl — (he  don't  diaw  a  poutii, 
^iaMO'tMgoin' to}—ifou,  Bobl — (trell,  he  can't  slop,  «»^  ^\ 
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a  tbe  wiieelera  keep  movin'T)     Bob!     I'll  break  yer 
i,  you  don't  git  out  the  way." 

"Ob,  Bawlcy! — (no  baeincss  to  put  sucb  a.  lame  hora  into  tbe 
;e.)     Blamuation,  Bawley !     Now,  if  you  slop,  I'll  kill  yon." 
"Wlia'  'bout,  Rock?     Dod  burn  that  Bock  I     You  atop  if  you 
dare !     (I'll  be  duraed  to  Hnx  if  tbat  ere  hoaa  am't  all  used  up.)" 

^H      "  Yon,  Sob  !  get  out  de  way,  or  Til  be ." 

^^^    "  Oh  1  d'rot  yer  bodI,  Bawley — y're  goin'  to  atop  I     G'np  I 
^^O'npl     RtKk!     You  all-fired  ole  viiloin!     Wba'  'bontt      (If 
Uiey  jaa'  git  to  stoppin',  all  bell  couldn't  git  tbe  mails  lliTODgli 
to-night)" 

^ After  about  three  miles  of  this,  they  did  stop.  Tbe  driver 
^w  the  leina  down  in  despair.  After  looking  at  the  wheels, 
1  seeing  that  ne  were  on  a  good  piece  of  road,  nothing 
nnnsnal  to  hinder  progress,  he  put  hie  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  sat  quietly  a  minute,  and  tbeu  began,  in  a  business-like 
manner,  to  awear,  nu  longer  confining  himself  to  the  peculiar 
idiomatic  profanity  of  the  country,  but  using  real,  outright, 
old-fashioned,  uneompromising  English  oaths,  as  loud  as  he 
^^  could  yell.  Then  ho  stopped,  and,  afler  another  pause,  begao 
^^ma  talk  quietly  to  the  horses : 

^^P    "You,  Bob,  you  won't  draw?     Didn't  you  git  enoagb  Ust 

nightf     (I  jabbed  ray  knife  into  his  face  twice  when  we  got 

into  that  fis  Inst  night;"  and  the  wounds  on  the  horse's  head 

^^_diowed  that  he  spoke  the  truth.)     "I  swar.  Bob,  if  I  have  to 

^■iMme  down  tlior,  I'll  ciu your  fJu-oat" 

^^B    He  stopped  agiiin,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  foot-board,  and 

^^  began  to  lieat  the  wiieelera  as  hard  and  as  rajiidly  as  possible 

with    the   butt  of  his  slick,    TXw^  ftVaxtcd,  and,  striking  Bob 

»iti  the  pole,  he  jumped.  an4  t,«rMAw>M»i.s  V&fc^»^nH 
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in  bis  face  bronglit  him  to  his  place ;  and  the 
tick  being  applied  just  in  time  to  the  wheelers,  he  cAQght  the 
fc  and  jumped  ahead.  We  were  off  again. 
"Turned  over  in  that  'ero  mire  hole  last  night,"  said  the 
iriw,  "Coaldn't  do  anythin'  with  'em — ^passengers  camped 
ool— ihar's  wbere  they  bad  their  lire,  under  that  tree;  didn't 
It  to  Raleigh  UIl  nine  o'clock  this  momln'.  That's  tbe  reason 
t  along  orter  you  any  sooner — hadn't  got  my  breaklast; 
in  tbe  hoAses  don't  draw  no  better  to-day,  too,  I 
you.  Bock ! — Ban-ley  ! — Bob  ! 

two  milus  more,  the  horsca  stopped  once  more. 
b  ^rer  now  quietly  took  tbe  leader  off  (be  had  never  drawn 
Hill),  and  tied  biin  behind  tbe  coach.  He  then  began  beating 
ikt  twU'-wheelcr,  a  passenger  did  the  same  to  Bawley — both 
ttmdiDg  on  the  ground — while  I  ihi-ew  off  my  over-coat  and 
•iJked  on.  For  a  time  I  could  occasionally  hear  the  cry, 
"Bawl — Bock!"  and  knew  tliut  tbe  coach  was  moving  agaia; 
wily  I  outwalked  the  sound. 


THE   HNV   WOOD. 

I  raa  now  feirly  in  tbe  Turpentine  region  of  North  Carolina. 
^  road  was  a  mete  opening  through  a  forest  of  the  long- 
Mifcd  pine  j  tbe  trees  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
*iOi  atraight  trunks  bare  for  nearly  tliirty  feet,  and  their  ever- 
P<n  foliage  forming  a  dense  dark  canopy  at  that  hight,  tlie 
wrf»i*  of  the  gronnd  undulating  with  long  swells,  occasionally 
Iw  ud  wet.     In  tbe  latter  case,  there  was  generally  a  mingling 

KdcddoouB  trees  and  a  water-course  crossing  the  road,  with  a 
4rt  of  shrubs.  The  noil  sandy,  with  occasiouaU^  \ema  (A 
l5j<te,AtfCT  laoro  comxaoaly  iu  tha  low  gEouai*  <>''  >^  ^^  n 
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descent  to  it.  Very  little  grass,  herbage,  nr  nDder-wood ;  and 
the  ground  covered,  ex(%pt  in  the  road,  with  the  fallen  pine- 
leaveB,  Every  tree,  on  one,  two,  or  three  sidee,  was  scarified 
m-tox  turpentine.  In  ten  miles,  I  passed  half  a  dozen  cabins,  one 
r  two  small  clearings,  in  which  com  had  been  plant«<d,  And  one 
lentine  distillery,  with  a  dosen  sheds  and  cabins  clnstered 
about  it. 

In  about  an  honr  after  I  left  the  coach,  the  driver,  mounted 
on  Sob,  overtook  me :  he  was  going  on  to  get  fresh  horses. 

After  dark,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  road,  there 
being  frequent  forks,  and  my  only  guide  the  telegraph  wire.  I 
had  to  cross  tliree  or  four  brooks,  which  were  now  hig^,  and 
bad  sometimes  floated  off  the  logs  which,  ia  this  country,  ate 
commonly  placed,  for  the  teamsters,  along  the  side  of  the  rood, 
where  it  rnns  through  water.  I  could  generally  jump  from 
Btnmp  to  stamp  1  and,  by  wading  a  little  at  the  edges  in  my 
Btftimch  Scotch  shooting  boots,  get  across  dry-shod.  Where, 
lewever,  the  water  was  too  deep,  I  always  found,  by  going  up 
■be  down  stream,  a  short  way,  a  fallen  trunk  across  it,  by  wfaieli 
I  got  over, 

I  met  the  driver  returning  with    two  fresh  horses;  and  at 

iDgth,  before  eight  o'clock,  reached  a  ]»g  one-story  cMa, 

|4rhieh  I  found  to  be   Mrs.  Barclay's,  ^^t  was  right  cheer&I 

1  comforting  to  open  the  door,  from  the  dark,  damp,  chilly 

*  night,  into  a  large  room,  filled  with  hloxing  light  from  a  great 

fire  '■f^nrptdjnr'  pTnlri  by  which  two  stalwart  men  were  reading 

newspapersJK  door  opening  into  a  back-ground  of  suppet-tablo 

and  kitchen,  and  a  nice,  stout,  kindly-looking,  Quakej^like  old 

ladjr  coining  ibrward  to  welcome  mo. 

l^vaa  w&nn,  I  ■«»  tataa.twh'te 
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■ratiuiis  of  swine's  flesh,  two  of  maize,  xvlieat  cakes,  broiled 

PUB,  cold  roast  tarkey,  colfee,  ami  tea. 

|ily  bod-rootn  was  a  bouse  by  itself,  the  only  connectioa  '. 
t  aaii  the  main  buiVling  beiug  a  platforro,  or  gallerj',. 
"^DL  A  great  Sre  bumed  here  also  in  &  broad  fire-place;  a 
sluifeil  easy-thwr  had  been  placed  before  it,  and  a  tab  of  bot 
"awr.  which  I  bad  not  thought  to  aak  for,  to  bathe  my  weary  feet. 

And  this  nas  a  piny-wooda  stage-house !  But  genius  will 
hi  its  development,  no  matter  where  its  lot  is  cast;  and 
tinre  is  aa  much  a.  geoius  for  hospitality  as  for  poetry.  Mrs. 
l^cUy  is  a  Bums  in  her  n'ay,  and  with  even  more  modesty; 
for,  after  twenty-four  boura  of  the  best  enlertainmeat  that 
cnnld  be  uked  for,  I  was  only  charged  one  dollar.  I  paid  tno 
Man  for  my  stage-coach  privileges — to  wit,  riding  five  miles 
md  wjlkiug  twenty-one. 

At  three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  the  three  gentlemen 
^iA  loll  t£a  miles  back  at  four  o'clock  the  previous  day, 
i"ii?e<i,  ghivering  in  the  stage-coach,  to  the  door.     Tbey  had 
I  .'1  no  meal  since  breokfastiiig  at  Baleigh ;  and  one  of  [Jiem  was 

If.  M)  tiled  that  he  could  not  eal,  but  lay  down  on  the  floor 

lure  the  fire  and  slept  the  half  hour  they  were  changing 
"■■^fis,  or  rather  resting  horses,  for  there  was  nothing  left  to 

■Mige  to. 

I  afterwards  met  one  of  the  company  in  Fayettevilje.     Th 
''k'U'i  adventure  after  I  left  them,  and  the  continued  cruelty  j 

■■"  horses,  were  really  most  distressing.  The  driver  once  got 
'  I  lln  box,  and  struck  the  poor,  miserable,  sick  "  Bock "  with  a 

"^1.  wd  actually  knocked  him  down  in  the  roail.     At  anoUwT 

"^"-T  after  liavir^  got  the  fresh  iorses,  when  tkey,  loo,  ' 

«i£^".^  toelc  thua  oat  o£  lbs  hhsa»m  and  taim^  Qaam 
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loose,  and,  lefa^ng'  to  give  adj  answer  to  t^  inquiriee  of  the 
passengers,  looked  about  for  a  dry  place,  and  laid  down  and 
went  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  passengers  had  then 
walked  on  to  Mrs,  Barclay's,  and  obtained  a  pair  of  mules, 
vith  trhich  the  coach  teas  finally  brought  to  the  house.  The 
ramainder  kindled  a  fire,  and  tried  to  rest  lliemselTes  by  it. 
They  vere  sixteen  honrs  in  coming  thirty  miles,  suffenng  mucib 
from  cold,  and  without  food. 

'The  next  day  I  spent  in  visiting  turpentine  and  rosin  iTorio, 
piny-wood  farms,  etc.,  under  the  obliging  guidance  of  Ure. 
Barclay's  Eon-in-law,  and  in  the  evening  again  took  the  coarb. 
The  horses  were  better  than  on  the  previous  stage;  upon  my 
remarking  this  to  the  driver,  he  said  that  the  reason  was,  that 
they  took  care  of  this  team  themselves  (the  drivers)  i  on  tic  last 
stage  the  horses  were  left  to  negroes,  who  would  not  fe«d  them 
r^ilarly,  nor  take  any  decent  care  of  thera,  "  Why,  what  do 
fou  think  t"  said  be,  ''  when  I  got  to  Banks's,  this  morning,  I 
found  my  team  hadn't  been  fed  all  day  ;  they  hadn't  been  rubbed 
nor  cleaned,  nary  dumed  thing  done  to  'em,  and  thar  the  cnssed 
darkey  was,  fast  asleep.  Beckon  I  didn't  gin  him  a  waldn'  np!" 
"You  don't  mean  the  horses  that  yon  drove  np  ?" 
"  Tea,  I  do,  and  tbey  hadn't  a  cussed  thing  to  eat  till  they  got 
Imck  to  Barclay's !" 

"  How  was  it  possible  for  yon  to  drive  them  back  V 
"Why,  I  don't  suppose  I  could  ha'  done  it  if  Vd  had  anjpw> 
sengers:  (you  SuttS)  shall  lose  a  mail  again  to-night,  if  tUa 
mare  don't  travel  better,  (durn  ye,  yer  ugly,  I  believe).  Sbtfl 
a  good  maie — a  heap  of  go  in  Iter,  but  it  takes  right  nwrt 
of  work  to  get  it  ont     Sttte  /" 

Bo  we  toiled  on,  with  incessant  shouting,  and  many  stnsgv 
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plf-vood  o&ths,  And  hoirid  belftboiing  of  the  poor  bones' 
kfa,  with  the  bnttrend  of  »  hickory  whip-stalk,  till  I  really 
tkoB^t  their  ■[rinal'Colamna  must  break.  The  conntzy,  the 
not  nndnlatiiig  pine  fbieit,  the'  track  tortnoos  among  the  trees, 
vUcb  freqnendf  stood  m>  dose  that  it  required  some  care  to 
mrk  between  them.  Often  we  mode  detours  from  the  origimil 
RMd  to  avoid  a  fUIen  tree,  or  a  mire-hole,  and  aU  the  time  we 
me  boonrang  over  protruding  roots  and  small  atumpe.  There 
<ni  but  little  mnd,  the  soil  being  sand,  but  now  and  then  a  deep 
doD^  In  one  of  these  we  fonnd  a  wagon,  heavily  laden,  stuck 
bit,  and  six  mules  and  five  negroes  tugging  at  it.  With  our 
litlp  it  was  got  out  of  the  way,  aad  we  passed  on.  Soon  after- 
nrdi  we  met  the  return  coach,  apparently  in  a  similar  preilica- 
ment;  but  one  of  the  passengers,  whom  I  questioned,  replied: 
"Nc,  not  stalled,  exactly,  but  somehow  the  liorsea  uvn't  draii: 
We  bave  been  more  than  three  hours  coming  about  four  miles." 

*'  How  is  it  you  have  so  many  balky  horses  V  I  asked  tbe 
driver. 

''The  old  man  buys  *cm  up  cheap,  'cause  nobody  else  can  do 
anylluDg  with  *em." 

"1  iboold  not  think  you  could  do  much  with  them,  either — 
except  to  kill  them." 

''Well,  that's  what  tlie  old  man  says  he  buys  'em  for.  Ife 
*u  Uowing  me  up  for  losing  the  mail  t'other  night ;  I  told  him, 
'"Ji  It  'you  have  to  a'most  kill  tliem  horses,  'fore  you  can  make 
en  draw  a  bit,'  says  I.  '  Kill  'cm,  damn  'cm,  kill  'cm,  then ; 
*^t'i  what  I  buy  'em  for,'  says  he.  '  I  buy  'em  a  purpose  to 
kUli  that's  all  they  arc  good  for,  ain't  it?'  saya  he.  'Don't 
•'pot*  they're  going  to  last  forever,  do  ye !'  says  he," 
We  Mopped  once,  nearly  half  an  hour,  fcr  some  unexplained 
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roBSon,  before  a  boasc  on  the  roacl.  The  door  of  the  bouse  was 
open,  an  enormoiis  fire  was  burning  in  it,  tiad,  at  the  enggestion 
of  the  driTBr,  I  went  in  to  warm  myself.  It  was  a  large  log- 
cabin,  of  two  rooms,  with  beds  in  each  room,  nnd  witb  an  apart- 
ment overhead,  to  which  access  was  had  by  a  ladder.  Among 
the  inmates  were  two  women ;  one  of  Iliem  sat  at  the  chimney- 
corner,  Emoking  a  pipe,  and  rocking  a  cradle;  the  other  eat 
directly  before  the  £re,  and  full  ten  feet  distant.  She  was  appa- 
rently young,  Imt  her  face  was  ns  dry  and  impassive  as  a  dead 
man's.  She  wns  doing  nothing,  and  said  bnt  little  ;  but,  onoe  in 
abont  a  minute,  woidd  suddenly  throw  up  her  chin,  and  spit  with 
perfect  precisian  au^BS  the  ten  feet  range,  into  the  hottest  em- 
bers of  the  fire,  ^he  furniture  of  the  house  was  more  scanty 
and  rode  than  1  ever  saw  before  in  any  house,  with  women  living 
in  it,  in  the  United  Slates.  Yet  these  people  were  not  so 
poor  but  that  they  had  a  negro  woman  cutting  and  t>riiigiog 
wood  for  their  fire.X 

It  must  be  remembeFed  that  this  is  a  long-settled  conntty, 
having  been  occupied  by  Anglo-Saxons  as  early  as  any  part  of 
the  Free  States. 

i  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  closely  connected,  both  as 
Cause  and  etVeet,  with  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  a  country, 
than  its  means  and  modes  of  traveling,  and  of  transportation  of 
the  necessities  and  luxuries  uf  life.  I  saw  this  day,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  describe,  three  thousand  barrels,  of  an  article  worth  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel  in  New  York,  thrown  away,  a  mem 
tp  of  useless  offid,  because  it  would  cost  more  to  transport  tt 
tn  it  would  be  worth.  There  was  a  single  wagon,  with  a  ton 
'nr  two  of  sugar,  and  flour,  and  tea,  and  axes,  and  cotton  clotlu^ 
«Bable  to  move,  with  six  mules  and  five  negroes  at  work  upon  it. 
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Bileigii  18  a  large  distnbnting  post- office,  getting  a  very  heavy 
!ntil  from  the  North ;  here  was  all  that  is  sent  by  one  of  its 
nnin  radii,  traveling  one  day  two  miles  an  hoar,  the  next  fonr 
niiles,  and  on  each  occasion  failing  to  connect  with  the  convey- 
uices  which  we  pay  to  scatter  further  the  intelligence  and 
wealth  transmitted  by  it.  Barbarous  is  too  mild  a  term  to 
«pplj  to  the  manner  in  which  even  this  was  done.  The  im- 
ptOTidence,  if  not  the  cruelty,  no  sensible  barbarian  could  have 
been  guilty  ot 

Afterwards,  merely  to  satisfy  my  mind  (for  there  is  a  satis£EU>- 
tion  in  seeing  even  scoundrelism  consistently  carried  out,  if 
aittempted  at  all  in  a  business),  I  called  on  the  agent  of  the  lino 
at  Fayetteville,  stated  the  case,  and  asked  if  any  part  of  what  I 
bad  paid  for  my  passage  would  be  returned  me,  on  account  of 
the  disappointment  and  delay  which  I  had  suffered  from  the  ina- 
bility of  the  proprietor  to  carry  out  his  contract  with  me.  The 
impudence  of  the  suggestion,  of  course,  only  created  amusement ; 
and  I  was  smilingly  informed  that  the  business  was  not  so 
"lucky"  that  the  proprietor  could  a£ford  to  pay  back  money 
that  he  had  once  got  into  his  hands. 

A  PRAYING  BLACKSMITH. 

At  one  of  the  stations  for  changing  horses,  an  old  colored 
man  was  taken  into  the  coach.  I  ascertained  from  him  that  he 
was  a  blacksmith,  and  had  been  up  the  line  to  shoe  the  horses 
at  Uie  different  stables.  Probably  he  belonged  (poor  fellow,)  to 
the  man  who  bought  horses  to  be  killed  in  doing  his  work. 
After  answering  my  inquiries,  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  coach,  and  slept  until  we  reached  Fayetteville.  The 
Mut  time  we  changed,  the  new  driver  inquired  of  the  .old  one 


«hAt  passengers  be  bad.     *'  Only  one  gentleman,  and  old  man 
Ned." 

Oh!  is  old  man  along — tbat's  good — if  we  should  torn  over, 
W  break  down,  or  anything,  re<:kon  he  could  nigh  about  pray  us 
"up — he's  right  smart  at  prayin'." 

Well,  I  tell  you,  now,  ole  man  can  trot  out  M  smart  ft 
prayer,  when  he's  a  mind  to  go  la  for't,  aa  any  man  I  ever 
beerd,  durned  if  be  can'L" 

Tbe  last  toil  miles  we  came  over  rapidly,  smoothly,  and 
quietly,  by  a  plank-road,  reaching  Fayetleville  abont  twelTt.  of 
m  fine,  clear,  frosty  night. 

TALENT  APPLIED  TO  ISN-KEEPINO. 

Entering  tbe  office  or  bai-room  of  the  stage-house,  at  vhicli  I 
&ad  been  advised  to  stay  while  in  Fayetteville,  I  found  it  occa- 
pied  by  a  group  of  old  soakers,  among  whom  was  one  of 
perhaps  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  lad,  without  removing  the 
cigar  which  he  bad  in  his  mouLb,  went  to  the  bar,  whither  I 

iowed  him,  and,  without  eaying  a  word,  placed  an  empty  tiun- 
before  me. 

"I  don't  wish  anything  to  driak,"  said  I;  "I  am  coH  and 
tired,  and  I  would  like  to  go  to  a  room.  I  mtend  to  stay  here 
some  days,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  a  private 
room,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  fire  in  it." 

"  Boom  with  a  fire  in  it  V  he  inqaired,  as  he  handed  me  the 
»giBtry-book. 

Yes,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  have  it  made  immediately,  aad 
%t  my  baggage  be  taken  up," 

He  closed  tbe  book,  after  I  had  written  my  name,  and  retained 
to  his  aeat  at  the  stove,  leaving  me  standing,  and  immedifttolj 
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ogiged  in  convenation,  without  paying  any  attention  to  mj 
Rqnest    I  waited  some  time,  daring  which  a  negro  came  into 
tbe  room,  and  went  oat  again.     I  then  repeated  my  request} 
fieoMsarily  alond,  and  in  sach  a  way  as  to  be  understood,  not 
only  by  the  boy,  but  by  all  the  company.     Inmiediately  all  con- 
renition  ceased,  and  every  head  was  turned  to  look  at  me. 
Some  &oe8  showed  evident  signs  of  amusement    The  lad  paused 
a  moment,  spit  upon  the  stove,  and  then — 
'^Want  a  room  to  yourself  f 
**  Yes,  if  convenient,  and  with  a  fire  in  it" 
No  answer  and  no  movement,  all  the  company  staring  at  me 
as  if  I  was  a  detected  burglar. 

"  Perhaps  you  can't  accommodate  me  ?" 
"Want  a  fire  madd  in  your  room?" 

"  Why,  yes,  if  convenient ;  but  I  should  like  to  go  to  my 
room,  at  any  rate ;  I  am  very  tired." 

After  pufiing  and  spitting  for  a  moment,  he  rose  and  pulled 
a  bell ;  then  took  his  seat  again.  In  about  five  minutes  a  negro 
came  in,  and  during  all  this  time  there  was  silence. 

"  What*ll  you  drink,  Baker,"  said  the  lad,  rising  and  going  to 

the  bar,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  negroes  entrance.     A  boozy 

man  followed  him,  and  made  some  reply ;  the  lad  turned  out 

two  glasses  of  spirits,  added  water  to  one,  and  drank  it  in  a  gulp.* 

^  Can  this  boy  show  me  to  my  room  ?"  I  asked. 

"Anybody  in  number  eleven,  Peter  f 


*  Tlie  mottier  of  this  young  man  remonatratod  with  a  friend  of  mine,  for 
pormMing  Us  ton  to  join  a  company  of  civil  engineers,  engaged,  at  the  time, 
in  aarr^jing  a  route  for  a  road — he  would  be  lubject  to  such  fatiguing  labor, 
•nd  wo  maeh  ezpoenre  to  the  olementi ;  and  oongratulatod  herself  that  her  own 
cUld  WW  engaged  in  such  an  easy  and  gentleman-like  employment  as  that  of 
Umri  ■!■  It,  and  bar-k«eper. 
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"Not  as  I  knows  on,  sar." 

"Take  this  man's  baggage  np  there." 

I  followed  the  negro  up  to  niunber  eleven,  which  iras  a  lai^ 
bftok  room,  in  tLe  upper  story,  with  four  beds  in  iL 

"  Peter,"  said  I,  "  I  want  a  fire  made  here," 
f    "Want  a  fire,  sar?" 
'     "Yes,  I  want  yon  to  make  a  fire." 

"  Wan't  a  fire,  master,  this  time  o'  ni^tT" 

"Why,  yes !  I  want  a  fire  !  Where  are  you  going  with  the 
lamp  1" 

"  Want  a  lamp,  massa  T" 

"Want  a  lamp!     Certainly,  I  do." 

After  about  ten  minutes,  I  heard  a  man  splitting  wood  in 
the  yard,  and,  in  ten  more,  Peter  brought  in  three  sticks 
of  greenwood,  and  some  chips;  then,  the  Uttle  bed-lamp 
having  burned  out,  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  I 
heard  him  talking  to  some  one,  evidently  awakened  by  lus 
entrance  to  get  a  match ;  that  failing,  he  went  for  another. 
By  one  o'clock,  my  fire  was  made. 

"Peter,"  said  I,  "are  you  going  to  wait  on  me,  while  I  stay 
huer 

"Tea,  aar;  I  'tends  to  dis  room." 

"Very  well;  take  this,  and,  when  I  leave,  I'll  give  yon  an- 
other, if  you  take  good  care  of  me.  Now,  I  wan't  yon  to  get 
me  some  water," 

"PU  get  you  some  water  in  de  morning,  ear." 

"I  want  some  to-nigbt— some  water  and  some  towels;  don't 
^a  think  yon  can  gel  them  for  mo?" 

"I  reckon  so,  massa,  if  you  wants  "em.  Want  'em  'Ion 
JOB  go  to  bedt" 
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"  Yet ;  and  get  another  lunp." 

"WMit»l«np?" 

"  Te«,  of  conns." 

"Won't  the  fire  do  yonT" 

"Ko;  toing  a  lamp.  That  one  won't  bum  without  filling; 
j'oa  need  not  try  iL" 

The  water  and  the  lamp  came,  aAer  a  long  time. 

In  the  morning,  early,  I  was  awakened  by  a  knock  at  tbe 
door. 

"Who's  there r 

"Ue,  massa;  I  wants  your  boots  to  black." 

I  got  itp,  opened  tbe  door,  and  returned  to  bed.  Falling 
asleep,  I  was  soon  again  awakened  by  Peter  throwing  down  an 
aimfol  of  wood  upon  tlie  floor.  Slept  again,  nnd  was  again 
awakened,  by  Peter's  throwing  up  the  window,  to  empty  out  the 
contents  of  the  wash-bowl,  etc.  The  room  was  lilletl  ^rith  smoke 
of  the  (at  light-wood :  Peter  had  already  made  a  fire  for  me  to 
diesB  by;  but  I  again  fell  asleep,  and,  when  I  next  awoke,  the 
breakfast-bell  was  ringing,  Peter  had  gone  off,  and  left  both 
the  window  and  tbe  door  open.  The  smoke  had  been  blown 
out,  and  the  fire  had  burned  out.  My  boots  bad  been  taken 
away,  and  not  returned ;  and  the  bell-wire  was  broken.  I 
dressed,  and  walked  to  the  bar-room  in  my  stockings,  and  asked 
the  bar-keeper — a  polite,  full-grown  man — for  my  boots.  He  did 
not  know  where  they  were,  and  rang  tlie  bell  for  Peler.  Peter 
came,  was  reprimanded  for  his  forgetfulness,  and  departed. 
Ten  minntes  elapsed,  and  he  did  not  return.  I  again  requested 
that  he  should  be  called;  and,  this  time,  ho  came  with  my 
boots.  He  bad  had  to  stop  to  black  them;  having,  he  said, 
been  too  boay  to  do  it  before  breakfast. 
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The  following  evening,  as  it  grew  too  cold  to  write  in  m; 
room,  I  went  down,  and  found  Peter,  and  told  him  I  wanted  a 
fire  again,  and  that  be  miglit  get  mo  a  conple  of  candles. 
When  be  came  up,  ho  brought  one  of  the  little  bed-lamps,  witb 
ft  capacity  of  oil  for  fifteen  minntes'  use.  I  sent  him  down 
l^in  to  the  office,  witb  a  request  to  the  proprietor  that  I 
might  be  famished  vrilh  candles.  He  retarned,  and  reported 
that  there  were  no  candles  in  the  honse. 

"  Then,  get  me  a  larger  lamp." 

"  Aint  no  larger  lamps,  nutber,  sar; — none  to  spare." 

"Then  go  out,  and  see  if  you  can't  buy  me  some 
anoewhere." 

"Aint  no  stores  open,  Sunday,  massa,  and  I  don't  know 
where  I  can  buy  'em." 

"Then  go  down,  nud  tell  tho  bar-keeper,  witb  my  compli- 
menta,  that  I  wish  to  writo  in  my  room,  and  I  would  be  obliged 
to  him  if  lie  would  send  me  a  light,  of  some  sort ;  something 
that  will  last  longer,  and  give  more  light,  than  these  little  lanq)B." 

"Ee  won't  give  you  none,  massa — not  if  you  hab  a  fire. 
Can't  you  see  by  da  light  of  da  fire  ?  When  a.  gentleman  hab 
a  fire  in  his  room,  dey  don't  count  he  wants  no  more  light  'n 
dat." 

"Well,  make  the  fire,  and  I'll  go  donn  and  see  alxiDl  iL" 

Ah  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  bell  rang,  and  I 
went  in  to  tea.  The  tea-table  was  moderately  well  lighted  with 
candles.  I  waited  till  the  company  had  generally  left  it,  and 
then  Biud  to  one  of  the  waiter* : 

"Here  are  two  dimes:  T  want  you  to  bring  me,  as  soon  as 
yon  can,  two  of  these  candles  to  number  eleven ;  do  yoa  oodar- 
Btaad  t" 
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''Tea,  HX ;  Til  fetch  'em,  ear." 
And  he  did. 

"fibb!    tukn  out  I" 

Aboat  eight  o'clock,  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire.  Going  into 
tbe  street,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  how  leisurely  the  people 
^oe  ^Talking  towards  the  house  in  flames,  standing  very  promi- 
i^tly,  as  it  did,  upon  a  hill,  at  one  end  of  the  town.  As  1 
pused  a  church,  the  congregation  was  coming  out ;  but  very 
few  qnickened  their  step  above  a  strolling  pace.  Arrived  near 
tbe  house,  I  was  still  more  astonished  to  see  how  few,  of  the 
croird  assembled,  were  occupied  in  restraining  the  progress 
of  the  fire,  or  in  saving  the  furniture,  and  at  the  prevailing 
stupidity,  confusion,  and  want  of  system  and  concert  of  action, 
in  the  labor  for  this  purpose.  A  large  majority  of  those  who 
were  thus  engaged  were  negroes.  As  I  returned  towards  the 
Hotel,  a  gentleman,  walking,  with  a  lady,  before  me,  on  the 
side-walk,  accosted  a  negro  whom  he  met : 

"What!  Moses!  That  yout  Why  were  you  not  here 
sooner  t" 

^Why,  Mass  Richard,  I  was  a  singing,  an'  I  didn'  her  de 

bells  and 1  see  twant  in  our  ward,  sar,  and  so  I  didn'  see 

«8  dar  was  zactly  'casion  for  me  to  hurry  mysef  to  defl  Ef  eed 
&  been  in  our  ward.  Mass  Eichard,  I'd  a  rallied,  you  knows 
I  would.  Mose  would  ha  rallied,  ef  eed  a  been  in  our  ward — 
ha!  ha!  ha! — you  knows  it,  Mass  Richard!" 

And  he  passed  on,  laughing  comically,  without  further  re- 
prool 
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TUUPENTINE    AND   NAVAL   STORES. 

Turpentine  is  the  crude  sap  of  pine-trees.  It  varies  some- 
what, in  cliaracter  and  in  freedom  of  flow,  with  the  different 
varieties ;  the  long-leafed  pine  (Pinua  Paluslris)  yielding  it  more 
freely  than  any  other. 

There  are  very  large  forests  of  this  tree  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Greorgia,  and  Alabama;  and  the  turpentine  business  is 
carried  on,  to  some  extent,  in  all  these  States.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, however,  much  more  largely  than  in  the  others ;  because, 
in  it,  cotton  is  rather  less  productive  than  in  the  others,  in  an 
average  of  years.  Negroes  are,  therefore,  in  rather  less  demand; 
and  their  owners  oftcner  see  their  profit  in  employing  them  in 
turpentine  orchards  than  in  the  cotton-fields. 

In  the  region  in  which  the  true  tur|)entiue-trees  grow,  indeed, 
there  is  no  soil  suitable  for  growing  cotton ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
swampy  parts,  or  on  the  borders  of  streams  flowing  throng  it, 
that  there  is  any  attempt  at  agriculture.  The  farmer,  in  the 
forest,  makes  nothing  for  sale  but  turpentine,  and,  when  ho 
cultivates  the  land,  his  only  crop  is  maize ;  and  of  this,  I  was 
often  told,  not  more  than  five  bushels  from  an  acre  is  usually 
obtained.  Of  course,  no  one  would  continue  long  to  raise 
such  crops,  if  he  had  wages  to  pay  for  the  labor;  bat, 
having  inherited  Or  reared  the  laborers,  the  fJEumer  does  not 
often  regard  them  as  costing  him  anything  more  than  what 
he  has  to  pay  for  their  clothes  and  food — which  is  very  little. 

Few  turpentine-farmers  raise  as  much  maize  as  they  need  for 
their  own  family;  and  those  who  carry  on  the  business  most 
largely  and  systematically,  frequently  purchase  all  the  food  of 
their  hands.  Maize  and  bacon  are,  therefore,  very  largely 
imported  into  North  Carolina,  chiefly  from  Ohio,  by  the  Balti 
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more  and  Wheeling  rail-road,  and  from  Baltimore  to  Wilmington 
orNewbern,  by  sea. 

The  turpentine  forest  is  from  thirty  to  eighty  miles  wide,  and 
extends  from  near  the  north-line  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Until  lately,  even  in  North  Carolina,  the  business 
of  collecting  turpentine  has  been  confined  to  such  parts  of  the 
forert  as  iwere  situated  most  conveniently  to  market — ^the  value 
of  the  commodity  not  warranting  long  inland  transportation. 
Bcoently,  the  demand  has  increased,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
coltfged  consumption  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  ^^  burning 
fiiddg;"  and  the  business  has  been  extended  into  the  depths  of 
^  forest.  It  is  yet  thought  a  hazardous  venture  to  start  the 
hosiness  where  more  than  thirty  miles  of  wagoning  is  required 
to  bring  the  spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  rail-road,  or  navigable 
water.* 

If  we  enter,  in  the  winter,  a  part  of  a  forest  that  is  about  to 
he  converted  into  a  "  turpentine  orchard,"  we  come  upon  negroes 
engaged  in  making  boxes,  in  which  the  sap  is  to  be  collected  the 
following  spring.  They  continue  at  this  work  from  November 
to  March,  or  until,  as  the  warm  weather  approaches,  the  sap 
flows  freely,  and  they  are  needed  to  remove  it  from  the  boxes 
hito  barrels.  These  "  boxes"  are  not  made  of  boards,  nailed  to- 
gether in  a  cubical  form,  as  might  be  supposed ;  nor  are  tliey 
^og-tronghs,  such  as,  at  the  North,  maple-sap  is  collected  in. 
They  are  cavities  dug  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  itself.  A  long, 
D«Tow  ax,  made  in  Connecticut,  especially  for  this  purpose,  is 
W^  for  this  wood-pecking  operation ;  and  some  skill  is  required 
to  use  it  properly.     We  may  see  the  green  hands  doing/jprentice 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  great  decline  of  prices  has  nocarre<i' 
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'«ork  upon  any  stray  oaks,  or  other  rwn-turpentme  trees  they 
Oui  find  in  the  low  groands. 

The  boses  are  mode  at  from  six  incLea  to  n  foot  above  the 
roots,  and  are  shaped  like  a  distended  wiualcoat-pocket.  The 
lower  lip  is  horizontal — tJie  upper,  arched;  tho  bottom  of  the 
box  is  about  four  inches  below  the  lower  tip,  and  eight  or  ten 
below  t^e  upper.  On  a  tree  of  medium  she,  a  box  should  be 
to  bold  a  quart.  The  less  the  as  approaches  towards  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  to  obtain  the  proper  capadty  in  the  box,  the 
1>etler,  as  die  vitality  of  the  tree  is  less  endangered ;  but  this 
Ib  little  thought  about. 

An  eicpert  baud  will  make  a  box  in  less  than  ten  minatas; 
knd  seventy-five  to  a  hundred — according  to  the  size  and 
'pioxinuty  of  the  trees — is  considered  a  day's  work. 

The  boxes  being  made,  the  bark,  and  a  few  of  the  outer  rings 
of  the  wood  of  the  tree,  are  cut  off  ("hacked")  along  the  edge 
of  the  upper  lip.  From  this  excoriation,  the  sap  begins  to  Sow 
about  the  fifteenth  of  March,  and  gradually  lilla.the  boxes,  from 
which  it  is  taken  by  a  spoon  or  ladle,  of  a  peculiar  form,  and 
oollecled  into  barrels. 

The  turpentine  barrels  are  made  by  negro  coopers;  the  staves 
split  from  pine-logs,  shaved  and  trimmed.  They  are  hooped 
with  split  oak-saplings.  Coopers*  wages,  when  hired  out,  are 
irom  $1  50  to  $2  a  day.  A  good  cooper  is  expected  to  mak« 
six  or  seven  burrols  a  day.  They  are  of  the  rudest  oonstruc- 
tion  possible — the  staves  being  straight,  and  forming  a  nmple 
cylinder — thirty  inches  long  and  eighteen  inches  diameter,  head 
ed  up  at  both  ends,  with  a  square  hole  in  one  end,  where  the 
tnrpentine  ia  poured  in. 

lu  from  seven  to  ten  d.iys  after  the  first  hacking,  the  trees  an 
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igun  scarified.  This  is  done  with  a  hatchet,  or  with  an  instm- 
ment  made  for  the  purpose.  A  very  slight  chip,  or  shave,  above 
tbe  former,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  be  removed ;  the  object  being 
merely  to  expose  a  new  surface  of  the  cellular  tissue — ^the  flow 
from  the  former  being  clogged  by  congelations  of  the  sap. 

These  hackings  being  made  three  or  four  times  a  month,  the 
eiooriation  is  constantly  advancing  higher  up  the  trunk.  The 
slighter  the  cut,  the  less  the  tree  is  injured,  and  the  slower  the 
advance,  and  the  longer  and  the  more  conveniently  may  the 
process  be  carried 'on:  nevertheless,  in  ninety-nine  <<  orchards" 
cat  of  a  hundred,  you  will  see  that  the  chip  has  always  been 
mach  broader  and  deeper  than,  with  the  slightest  care  to  restrict 
it, it  needed  to  have  been.  If  the  '^dipping"  has  commenced 
wben  you  visit  the  orchard,  you  will  notice  that  the  turpentine 
collected  has  much  rubbish — chips  and  leaves — ^in  it,  considerably 
iojoring  its  value.  The  greater  part  of  this  might  have  been 
avoided,  by  having  the  negroes  clean  out  the  boxes  in  which  it 
had  Men,  in  the  winter ;  but  they  seldom  take  this  trouble. 

In  some  orchards,  you  will  see  that  many  trees  have 
l»en  killed  by  fire.  The  wire-grass,  which  grew  among 
^  trees  the  previous  year,  is  frequently  set  on  fire,  either 
•ccidentally  or  purposely,  when  dead  and  dry,  in  the  spring. 
It  bams  slowly,  and  with  little  flame,  and  the  living  trees, 
^  bark- of  which  is  not  very  inflammable,  are  seldom  injured, 
^^t  where  a  tree  has  been  boxed,  and  the  chips  lie  about  it, 
^^  take  fire,  and  bum  with  more  flame ;  so  that  frequently  the 
^*^n^tine  in  the  box,  and  on  the  scarified  wood  above  it,  also 
^akes  fire,  and  bums  with  such  intensity  as  to  kill  tbe  tree. 
The  danger  might  be  avoided  by  raking  away  the  chips  and 
Jwres,  for  a  foot  or  two  about  the  roots ;  but  I  nowhere  saw  this 


ptecADtion  taken.  I  mentJoa  these  things,  by  the  way,  as  further 
tUostratioa  of  the  general  inefficient  tiireuLion  of  aUve-labor;  or»s 
indicBting,  as  might  be  rather  clnimed  hy  the  owuere,  that  the 
high  cost  of  the  labor  prevents  its  <Urection  to  these  minor 
points  of  economy. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  tie  turpentine  is  flowing  abundantly, 
tod  the  negroes  must  be  nmployed  in  backing,  as  each  tree 
requires  to  be  freshly  Bcartlied  once  in  a  week,  or  ten  days.    Soon 
aAerwards,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  dipping,  or  the  removal 
^^of  the  turpentine  from  the  boxes  to  barrels     There  are  two 
^^■ftys  of  arranging  the  labor  for  this  purpose  used  by  the  larger 
^^peaprietors.     In  one,  all  the  negroes  employed  are  (lii-ided  into 
^Hro  classes — ''  hackers"  and  "  dippers."     The  hnckers  are  wholly 
^^kiployed  in  scarifying  the  treeB.     A  task,  of  a  ccrtjun  miunber 
^Bf  trees,  is  given  to  each,  which  he  is  required  to  go  over,  hack- 
ing each  tree,  once  in  seven  or  eight  days.     The  dippers  are 
constantly  employed  in  emptying  the  boxes,  as  they  fill  with 
.turpentine.     The  other  way — and  this  is  more  common — is  to 
^■■ivB  each  hand  a  task  of  trees,  each  of  n'hich  he  is  reqalred  to 
^^BOth  hack  and  dip  stateiUy.     Twenty-five  hundred  treesgive  a  man 
^^■tb  days'  employment  hacking,  and  one  day  dipping,  in  a  week, 
^^ft  from  one  to  four  boxes  are  made  in  each  tree,  accoiding  to 
^^BB  me ;  a  few  inches  of  bark  being  left  between  them.     The 
greater  numler  of  trees,  from  which  turpentine  is  now  obtained, 
are  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  tiiree 
boxes  each.     The  backing  is  carried  on  year  after  year,  until, 
in  the  oldest  orchards,  it  is  extended  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
ladders  have  to  be  used  to  carry  it  further  up  the  trunks  of  th« 
trees.    The  turpentine  flows  from  the  most  recent  hack,  down 
ni'er  the  previously  scarified  wood  of  the  tree,  towards  the  box^ 
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■  connderable  proportion  of  it  congealing  by  the  nay,  ond 
remiining  attached  to  tlie  wood.  From  this  adhering  ^'O^tion,  a 
P)n  of  the  spirits  or  oil  haa  evaporated  in  the  process  of  dry- 
ing; it  is,  therefore,  of  leas  value  than  that  which  is  taken,  in  a 
more  liquid  condition,  from  the  .bos.  It  is  occasionally — per- 
haps bat  once  a  year — scraped  off,  ajid  barreled  by  itself.  It 
ii,  dierefbrc,  known  in  market  as  "  acrapo ;"  while  that  which  is 
dipped  from  the  bos,  and  which  is  of  considerably  Ui<rher  value, 
ii  termed  "  dip."  The  flow  of  the  first  year,  having  but  a  smalt 
taHan  of  wood  to  traverse,  and  being,  therefoiu,  less  exposed  to 
evaporation  tliau  the  flow  of  later  years,  is  of  higher  value  than 
the  ordinary  ^p.  It  is  called  "  virgin  dip."  In  many  of  the 
orcbuda,  at  a  distance  from  market,  and  where,  of  course,  all 
claues  of  tojpentine  ore  of  less  value,  I  obsen'ed  that  the  trecH 
bad  nei'er  been  scraped — the  proprietor  having  Ixised  and  backed 
mora  trees  than  he  could  apply  force  cuoiigh  to  both  dip  and 
*cr»pe.  The  dip  is  lessened,  however,  by  allowing  the  Bcrajw  to 
acciuntilate ;  for  much  of  tho  flow  is  thus  often  made  to  drop 
outside  of  the  box.  The  price  of  turpentine  being  now  mncli 
higher  than  usual,  many  of  the  small  proprietors  aro  this  year 
scraping  their  trees,  tliat  have  not  scraped  before.  Tiiis  old 
"scrape"  wiU  be  of  inferior  quality. 

DISTILLATIOS   OF  TUUPENTISE. 

A  <oii»derable  amount  of  turpentine  is  sbipiwd  in  barrels  to 
Xortbem  ports,  where  it  is  distilled ;  a  larger  amount  is  distilled 
i"  tile  Slate  The  proprietors  of  the  largo  turjxjnttne  orcluirds, 
tl'*'«weIveB,  have  atilU ;  and  those  collecting  but  a  small  quantity 
•eU  to  them,  or  to  custom  distilleries,  owned  by  those  who  mak(i 
dtltiUiDg  alone  their  business. 


3U 


^    The  stills  nsed  for  nmkiiig  spirits  or  oil  of  torpcDtiiie  from 

ft^  crude    gam,    arc   of    copper,    not  matoriiilly   different    iu 

fcna  from  common  wdent-spiril  atills,  and  have  a  uipacit}'  of 

from  five   to  twenty  barrels;    an  average  aiie  being,   perhaps, 

I  barrels. 


^; 
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The  forest  dlstUlerieB  are  nsnally  placed  in  a  ravine  or 
where  water  can  be  broaght  to  them  in  troughs,  bo  as 
flow,  aX  an  elevation  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  gronnd,  into  the 
condensing  tank.  At  a  point  at  which  the  ground  will  detline 
from  it  in  one  direction,  the  still  is  set  in  a  brick  furnace.  A 
floor  or  eroffold  is  creeled  on  a  level  with  tlie  bottom  of  the 
still-head,  and  a  roof  covers  all.  The  still-bead  is  taken  off, 
and  barrels  of  turpentine,  full  of  rnbbish  as  it  is  collected  by 
the  negroes,  are  emptied  iu.  When  the  still  is  full,  or  nearly  bo, 
'the  still-heiul  is  put  on,  and  tke  joint  made  tight  with  clay ;  firs 
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u  made,  and  soon  a  small,  transparent  stream  of  spirits  begins 
to  flow  from  the  mouth  of  the  worm,  and  is  caught  directly  in 
ib«  barrel  in  which  it  finally  comes  to  market  When  all  the 
Bpiritg,  which  can  be  profitably  extracted,  are  thus  drawn  off,  the 
fire  is  raked  out  of  the  furnace,  a  spigot  is  drawn  from  a  spout 
at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  and  the  residuum  flows  out — a  dark, 
tbiek  fluid,  appearing,  as  it  runs,  like  molasses. 

BOSIN. 

TloB  residnmn  is  resin,  or  the  rosin  of  commerce.     There  is 
not  a  anflicient  demand  for  rosin,  except  of  the  first  qualities,  to 
oiike  it  worth  transporting  from  the  inland  distilleries;   it  is 
oidinarilyi  therefore,  conducted  ofi*  to  a  little  distance,  iu  a 
wooden  trough,  and  allowed  to  flow  from  it  to  waste  upon  the 
groimd.     At  the  first  distillery  I  visited,  which  had  been  in 
opomtion  bat  one  year,  there  lay  a  congealed  pool  of  roHin, 
cibDated  to  contain  over  three  thousand  barrels.     Its  appearance 
was  very  beautiful ;  firm  and  glair ;  varying  in  color,  and  glisten- 
ing like  polished  porphyry.      The   rosin   from   "virgin  dip" 
toipentine,  only,  was  saved  here.     At  the  distilleries  on   the 
HTer-banks,  a  second  quality  is  also  saved,  while  a  poorer  de- 
wription  is  still  let  run  to   waste.      When  it  is  intended   to 
save  the   rosin,   it   is   drawn  oflf  into  a   vat  of  water,  which 
"^parates  the   chips   and   other  rubbish,  that  were   contained 
^  the  gum,  and  it  is  then  barreled  for  market. 

To  prevent  the  spirits  soaking  through  the  wood  and 
^aporating,  the  barrels  arc  all  washed  on  the  inside  with 
glue.  They  are  made  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  are 
often  brought  from  the  North,  and  sold  at  three  or  four  dol- 

l*f«  a-piece.     Notwithstanding  all  precaution,  the  waste   from 
15» 
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and  evaporation   is   often  great,  owing  to   tlie  exceed- 

^If   subtile   nature    of    the    flaid. 

.The  torpentine  lands  tbat  I  saw  were  valaed  at  from  $5 
0  «n  acre.  They  have  sometimes  been  sold  ot  $2  on 
and  (liose  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  can  be  purchased, 
any  extent,  at  that  price.  From  500  to  1,000  trees  (or 
2,000  boxes),  I  judged,  stand  nsiially  njwn  aoacra.  The 
quantity  of  turpentine  that  would  flow  from  these,  in  a  year, 
I  cannot  state  reliably.  According  to  Bonie  statements  given 
me,  it  would  bo  about  fourteen  barrels  of  dip,  and  two 
barrels  of  scrape.  Fourleen  barrels  of  dip  would  give,  in 
distillation,  two  barrels  of  spirits,  and  eight  of  rcKin. 

At  a  fifteen  barrel  still,  I  found  one  white  man  and  one  negro 
employed  under  the  oversight  of  the  owner.  It  kept  eraploj-ed 
tnenty-five  men  hai:king  and  dipping;  running  twice,  that  is, 
using  thirty  barrels  crude  turpentine,  a  day.  Besides  these 
hands,  were  two  coopers,  and  several  wagoners.  The  wages 
of  ordinary  practiced  turpentine  hands  (slaves)  are  about  $120 
a  year,  wiUi  board,  clothing,  etc.,  as  usual. 

A  North  Carolina  turpentine  orchard,  with  the  or^natj 
treatment,  lasts  fifty  years.  The  trees  are  subject  to  the 
attack  of  an  insect  which  rapidly  killa  them.  Those  most 
severely  hacked  are  chiefly  liable  to  this  danger. 
f  The  turpentine  business  is  considered  to  be  extremely  favor- 
able to  health  and  long  life.  It  is  somettmeB  engaged  in  by 
persons  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints,  with  the  belief  that 
it  has  A  remedial  effect. 

When  the  original  long-leafed  pine  baa  been  destroyed,  and 
the  ground  cultivated  a  few  years,  and  then  "  turned  out,"  a 
bastard  variety  springs  up,  which  grows  with  rapidity,  but  is 
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of  no  vaTae  for  tiupentmey  and  of  but  little  for  timber.  The 
troe  variety,  rich  in  tarpentine,  is  of  very  slow  growth.  On 
one  tniDk,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  I  counted  cighty-tivo 
nngs.  Whether  there  will  be  a  renewed  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  true  long-leafed  pine,  where  they  are  allowed  to  gradu- 
ally deeay  on  the  ground,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

TAB. 

Tar  is  an  extract  from  the  pine- wood  obtained  by  charring 
it  It  is  made  wholly  from  the  heart  or  "  light  wood"  of  the 
loDg-Ieafed  pine,  which  is  split  into  billets  of  a  size  conveni- 
ent for  handling  and  arranging  in  'the  tar-kiln.  Trees  which 
liave  been  nsed  up  in  the  turpentine  business,  are  the  best 
^  on  for  making  tar.  The  billets  arc  piled  in  a  conical 
^p,  which  is  covered  witli  turf,  much  as  coal-pits  are  made 
At  the  North.  The  kiln  is  usually  made  upon  a  hillock,  and 
trenches  are  made  under  it,  having  a  mouth  a  little  below  it 
on  the  hill-side.  The  proper  burning  of  the  kiln  to  produce 
^  most  tar,  is  an  art  to  be  learned  by  practice.  It  is  made 
*o  bum  very  slowly,  to  gradually  roast  out  the  juices  of  the 
pine,  80  that  they  will  run  down,  collect  in  the  trench,  and 
flow  oat  at  its  mouth,  where,  in  the  coniTuingled  condition 
*^own  as  tar,  they  are  ladled  into  barrels. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  slovenly  process,  the  tar  being 
^ed  with  sand,  and  collecting  other  impurities  as  it  flows 
^ough  the  kiln,  and  searches  a  way  out  on  and  through 
^  ground.  '  It  is  for  the  reason  that  it  is  prepared  witli 
'^^  care,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  admixture  of  sand,  that 
*!*  tar  of  Northern  Europe  always  stands  at  a  higher  value, 
•nd  competes  with  the  Carolina  tar,  oven  in  our  own  ports. 
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will  protrude  within  the  barrel.  This  breech  is  then  inserted 
within  a  cylindrical  tin  box,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  varying 
in  length,  according  to  the  supposed  strength  of  the  stamp ;  and 
soap  or  tallow  is  smeared  about  the  place  of  insertion,  to  make 
it  water-tight     The  box  contains  several  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

The  long  iron  tube  is  elevated,  and  the  diver  goes  down  again, 
and  guides  it  into  the  hole  in  the  stump,  vdth  the  canister  in  his 
arms.  It  has  reached  the  bottom — the  diver  has  come  up,  and* 
is  drawn  into  one  of  the  boats — an  iron  rod  is  inserted  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube— ^all  hands  crouch  low,  and  hold  hard — ^the 
rod  is  let  go— crack! — whoo— oosch!  The  sea  swells,  boils, 
and  breaks  upward.  If  the  boats  do  not  rise  ^vith  it,  they  must 
sink ;  if  they  rise,  and  the  chain  does  not  break,  the  stump  must 
rise  with  them.  At  the  same  moment  the  heart  of  cypress  is 
riven ;  its  furthest  rootlets  quiver ;  the  very  earth  trembles,  and 
loses  courage  to  hold  it ;  "  up  comes  the  stump,  or  down  go 
the  niggers !" 

If  I  owned  a  yacht,  I  tliink  I  would  make  a  trip  to  Currituck 
next  summer,  to  witness  this  Titanic  dentistry.  Who  could 
have  invented  it  ?  Not  a  Carolinian  ;  it  is  too  ingenious :  not  a 
Yankee ;  it  is  too  reckless :  not  a  sailor ;  it  is  too  hard  njon  the 
boats. 

The  success  of  the  operation  evidently  depends  mainly  on  the 
discretion  and  skill  of  the  diver.  My  informant,  who  thought 
that  he  removed  last  summer  over  a  thousand  stumps,  using  for 
the  purpose  seventy  kegs  of  gunpowder,  employed  several  divers, 
all  of  them  negroes.  Some  of  them  could  remain  under  water, 
and  work  there  to  better  advantage  than  others ;  bat  all  were  ad- 
mirably skillful,  and  this,  much  in  proportion  to  the  practice  and 
experience  they  had  had.    They  wear,  when  diving,  three  or  four 
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oo»^ie«g  and  coleworta.     Tliey  will  own  a  few  swine,  that  find 
flteirlitiag  in  the  forest;  and  pretty  certainly,  also,  a  rifle  and 

Idogi;  and  the  men,  ostensibly,  occupy  most  of  their  lime  in 
Imtiag. 


A  gentleman  of  Fayetteville  told  me  that  he  had,  several 
Ipics,  approiseJ,  nnder  oath,  the  whole  household  property  of 
iBBiSice  of  this  okas  at  less  than  $20.  If  tliey  have  need  of 
BOHjr  to  piiruhaae  clotliiog,  etc,  they  obtain  it  by  selling 
BWi  game  or  meaL  If  tliey  have  none  of  tliis  to  spore,  or  an 
ImStueney,  tbey  will  work  for  a  neighboring  farmer  for  a  few 
pft  ud  they  iisiially  gvl  lor  their  labor  lifty  i^nts  a  day, 
W'^'S  lltaiutliva.  The  farmers  suy,  lliat  they  do  not  like  to 
fniwy  tlicin,  hcoiiiBe  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  finish 
^^rtfbvr  tindertake,  or  to  work  according  to  directions;  and 
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because,  being  white  men,  thej  cannot  <' drive"  them.  That 
Is  to  say,  tbeir  labor  is  even  more  inefficient  and  unmanage- 
able than  that  of  slaves. 

That  I  have  not  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  such  a  class,  will  appear  to  the  reader  more 
probable  from  the  testimony  of  a  pious  colporteur,  given 
before  a  public  meeting  in  Charleston,  in  February,  1855.  .  I 
quote  from  a  Charleston  paper's  report.      The  colporteur  had 

been  stationed  at  county,  N.  C. : — "  The  larger  portion 

of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  totally  given  up  to  a  species 
of  mental  hallucination,  which  carried  them  captive  at  its 
wilL  They  nearly  all  believed  implicitly  in  witchcraft,  and 
attributed  everything  that  happened,  good  or  bad,  to  the  agency 
of  persons  whom  they  supposed  possessed  of  evil  spirits." 

The  majority  of  what  I  have  termed  turpentine-fjBurmerfr— 
meaning  the  small  proprietors  of  the  long-leafed  pine  forest 
land,  are  people  but  a  grade  superior,  in  character  or  condi- 
tion, to  these  vagabonds.  They  have  habitations  more  like 
houses — ^log-cabins,  commonly,  sometimes  chinked,  oftener  not— 
without  windows  of  glass,  but  with  a  few  pieces  of  substan- 
tial old-fashioned  heir-loom  furniture ;  a  vegetable  garden,  in 
which,  however,  you  will  find  no  vegetable  but  what  they 
call  "  coUards"  (colewort)  for  "  greens";  fewer  dogs ;  more  swine, 
and  larger  clearings  for  maize,  but  no  better  crops  than  the 
poorer  class.  Their  property  is,  nevertheless,  often  of  con- 
siderable money  value,  consisting  mainly  of  negroes,  who,  as^ 
sociating  intimately  with  their  masters,  are  of  superior  intel- 
ligence to  the  slaves  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  larger  proprietors,  who  are  also  often  cotton  planters, 
cultivating  the  richer  low  lands,  are,  sometimes,  gentlemen  of 
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good  estate — intelligent,  cultivated^  and  hospitable.     Tlie  nnm- 
of  these,  howcrer,  is  extremely  small. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   FISHERIES. ^SLAVE   FISHERMEN. 

The  shad  and  herring  fisheries  upon  the  sounds  and  inlets  of 
f  he  Xorth  Carolina  coast  are  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
and  a  source  of  considerable  wealth.  The  men  employed  in 
tlum  are  mainly  negroes,  slave  and  free;  and  the  manner  in 
vhicfa  they  are  conducted  is  interesting,  and  in  some  respects 
DoreL 

The  largest  sweep  seines  in  the  world  are  used.  The  gentle- 
oua  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  most  of  my  information, 
w*s  the  proprietor  of  a  seine  over  two  miles  in  length.  It  was 
numned  by  a  force  of  forty  negroes,  most  of  whom  were  hired  at 
a  dollar  a  day,  for  the  fishing  season,  which  usually  commences 
between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  of  March,  and  lasts  fifty  days. 
In  favorable  years  the  profits  are  very  great  In  extremely  un- 
iarorable  years,  many  of  the  proprietors  are  made  bankrupt. 

Cleaning,  curing  and  packing-houses  are  erected  on  the  shore, 
as  near  as  they  conveniently  may  be  to  a  point  on  the  Ixiach 
i^itable  for  drawing  the  seine.  Six  or  eight  windlasses,  worked 
bv  horses,  are  fixed  along  the  shore,  on  each  side  of  this  point. 
There  are  two  large  seine-boats,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one 
^ptain,  two  seine-tenders,  and  eight  or  ten  oarsmen.  In  making 
a  cast  of  the  net,  one-half  of  it  is  arranged  on  the  stem  of  each 
<>f  the  boats,  which,  having  previously  been  placed  in  a  suitable 
position — ^perhaps  a  mile  off  shore,  in  front  of  the  buildings — 
we  rowed  from  each  other,  the  captains  steering,  and  the  scine- 
^ders  throwing  ofl^,  until  the  seine  is  all  cast  between  them. 
Tlus  is  usually  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  describes  the  arc  of  a 
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stmnps  of  great  cypress  trees,  not  in  the  least  decayed,  yet  pro* 
trade  from  the  bottom  of  the  sounds.  These  would  obstruct  the 
passage  of  a  net,  and  must  be  removed  from  a  fishing-ground. 

The  operation  of  removing  them  is  carried  on  during  the  sum- 
iner,  after  the  close  of  the  fishing  season.  The  i)osition  of  a 
stiunp  having  been  ascertained  by  divers,  two  large  seine-boats 
are  moored  over  it,  alongside  each  other,  and  a  log  is  laid  across 
them,  to  which  is  attached,  perpendicularly,  between  the  boats,  a 
■par,  fifteen  feet  long.  The  end  of  a  chain  is  hooked  to  tlic  log, 
between  the  boats,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  by  divers 
to  the  stump  which  it  is  wished  to  raise.  A  double-purchase 
tackle  leads  from  the  end  of  the  spar  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  bows 
of  one  of  the  boats,  with  the  fall  leading  aft,  to  be  bowsed  upon 
by  the  crews.  The  mechanical  advantages  of  the  windlass,  the 
lever,  and  the  pulley  being  thus  combined,  the  chain  is  wound  on 
to  the  log,  until  either  the  stump  yields,  and  is  brought  to  the 
sarface,  or  the  boats'  gunwales  are  brought  to  the  water's  edge. 

When  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  the  stump  still  remains  linu, 
anew  power  must  bo  applied.  A  spile,  pointed  with  iron,  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  long,  is  set  upon  the  stump 
by  a  diver,  who  goes  down  with  it,  and  gives  it  that  direction 
vhich,  in  liis  judgment,  is  best,  and  driven  into  it  by  mauls  and 
*Wge8,  a  scaffold  being  erected  between  the  boats  for  men  to 
stand  on  while  driving  it.  In  very  large  stumps,  the  spile  is 
^n  driven  till  its  top  reaches  the  water ;  so  that  when  it  is  drawn 
<*nt,  a  cavity  is  left  in  the  stump,  ten  feet  in  depth.  A  tube  is 
now  used,  which  is  made  by  welding  together  three  musket- 
barrels,  wiUi  a  breech  at  one  end,  in  which  is  the  tube  of  a  por- 
cnsnon  brcecli,  with  the  ordinary  position  of  the  nipple  reversed, 
•0  that  when  it  is  screwed  on  with  a  detonating  cap,  the  latter 
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rjsrating,  arriie   at   Quebec,  and  remain   in   CuDoda.      In  thli 

■  file}'  are  led  simply  by  their  clannislmuss ;    like  sheep,  they 

r  fellow  one  another  without  looking  right  or  led  for  an  easier 

[  leap;   the   strenm  once   slarteil,  ihore  is  no  diverting  it.      I 

I  remember  to  have    found    the  HighUndera  at  borne   familiar 

1  vith   the   names   of    districts   and    towns    in   Canada,   though 

they  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  United   States,   and 

the  names  Canada  and  America  synonymouEly.      Frob- 

,  in  some  districts  of  tho  Highlands,  no  one   knows   of 

jiny  other  port  in  America  ttian  Wilmington.     Yon  frequently 

find  people  who  can  speak  Gaelic,  in  North  Carolina;   and, 

SOmeUmes,  a  small  settlement  where  it  is  the  common  tongoe : 

there  ore  even  one  or  two   churches  in  the  State,  in  which 

the  services  are  performed  in  Gaelic 

The  immigranls  of  the  present  generation  have,  nearly  all, 
come   to  Fayettcville.     Most  of  them  are  very  poor,  and  ob- 
tain employment  as  laborers,  as  soou  as  they  can  get  it,  aflw 
their  arrival.     In  a  year  or  two,  they  will  have  saved  money 
enough  from  their  wages  to    purchase  a  few   acres  of   pioy' 
wood  land,  upon  which  they  raise  a  cabin,  make  a  clearing, 
and  go  to  raising  com  and  a  famUy.     They  are  distingaisbed 
fer  frugality  and  industry ;  and,  unless  they  are  very  intempe- 
rate— as  too  many  of  them  are — are  cerUUD  iu  a  few  years 
to  acquire  money  enough  to  buy  a  negro,  which  they  are  Bud 
to  be  invariably  ambitious  to  possess.     Ilefore  tliey  die,  tliey 
L  will  have  got  a  family  or  two  of  young  negroes  about  them, 
I 'to  be  divided  as  a  patrimony  among  their  children.     With  a 
I  moderate  competence    they  are  content,  and   seldom    become 
rvealthy.     Their  children  do  not  appear,  generally,  to  retun 
f  their  thrifty  habits.     I  saw  a  number  of  girls. 
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Uood,  employed  in  a  cotton  (actoij  near  Fa^etteville.  In 
modesty,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  of  apparel,  though  evidentlj 
poor,  they  certainly  compared  fiftvorably  with  the  girls  em- 
ployed in  a  cotton  mill  that  I  visited  near  Glasgow,  a  few 
yein  ago ;  bat  the  proprietor  told  me  that  they  very  seldom 
hud  ap  anything,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  earn- 
ings very  foolishly,  as  fast  as  they  received  them. 

A  yoong  man,  employed  in  this  factory,  to  whom  the  pro- 
prietor, having  told  me  he  was  more  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy than  most  of  his  class,  had  introduced  me,  finding 
that  I  was  from  the  North,  voluntarily  told  me  that  Slavery 
was  a  great  weight  upon  poor  people  here,  and  he  wished 
that  he  lived  in  a  Free  State. 

WAGONERS. 

Having  observed,  from  my  room  in  the  hotel  at  Fayetteville, 
a  number  of  remarkable,  bright  lights,  I  walked  out,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  appeared, 
umI  found,  upon  the  edge  of  an  old-field,  near  the  town,  a 
caunp  of  wagoners,  with  half-a-dozen  fires,  around  some  of 
vhich  were  clustered  groups  of  white  men  and  women  and 
i^cgroes  cooking  and  eating  their  suppers  (black  and  white 
from  the  same  kettle,  in  many  cases),  some  singing  Methodist 
•ongg,  and  some  listening  to  a  banjo  or  fiddle-player.  A  still 
*g^r  number  appeared  to  be  asleep,  generally  lying  under 
WW  tents,  about  as  large  as  those  used  by  the  French  soldier. 
•Ilere  were  thirty  or  forty  great  wagons,  with  mules,  cattle, 
^  horses,  feeding  from  troughs  set  upon  their  poles.  The  group- 
%  of  all  among  some  old  sycamore  trees,  with  the  fantastic 
shadows  and  wavering  lights,  the  free  flames  and  black  brood- 
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igraluig,  arrive  at  Quebec,  and  remain  in  Canada.  In  tlus 
they  are  led  simply  bj'  thcii  ulannishncss ;  like  sheep,  they 
follow  one  another  without  looking  right  or  left  for  an  easier 
leap)  the  stream  once  slartecl,  there  is  co  diverting  it.  I 
lemember  to  have  found  the  Highlanders  at  bonie  familiar 
with  the  names  of  districts  and  towns  in  Canada,  though 
they  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
used  the  names  Canada  and  America  BTnonyinonBly.  Prob- 
ably, io  some  districts  of  the  Higklands,  no  one  knons  of 
any  other  port  in  America  than  Wilmington.  Yon  frequently 
flud  people  who  can  speak  Gaelic,  in  North  Carolina;  and, 
sometime^  a  small  settlement  where  it  is  the  common  tongne : 
there  are  even  one  or  tiro  churches  in  the  State,  io  which 
the  services  are  performed  in  Gaelic. 

The  immigriuits  of  the  present  generation  have,  nearly  all, 
come  to  Fnyetteville.  Most  of  them  are  very  poor,  and  ob- 
tain employment  as  laborers,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  it,  after 
Uieir  arrival.  In  a  year  or  two,  they  wHl  have  saved  money 
enough  from  their  wages  to  purchase  a  lew  acres  of  piny- 
vood  land,  upon  which  they  raise  a  cabin,  make  n  clearing, 
and  go  to  raising  com  and  a  family.  They  are  distinguished 
for  frugality  and  industry  ;  and,  unless  they  arc  very  intempe- 
rate— as  too  nmny  of  them  are — are  certain  in  a  few  years 
to  acquire  money  enough  to  buy  a  negro,  which  ihey  are  eatd 
to  be  invariably  ambitions  to  possess.  Befure  they  die,  th^ 
vill  have  got  a  family  or  two  of  young  negroes  about  tbem, 
to  be  divided  as  a  pcttrimony  among  their  children.  With  a 
moderate  competence  they  are  content,  and  seldom  become 
wealthy.  Their  children  do  not  appear,  generally,  to  retun- 
tlieir  thrifty  habits.     I  saw  a  number  of  girls,  of  K^lkod 
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Uood,  employed  in  a  cotton  factory  near  Fa^etteville.  In 
modesty,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  of  apparel^  though  evidently 
poor,  they  certainly  compared  favorably  with  the  girls  em- 
ployed in  a  cotton  mill  that  I  visited  near  Glasgow,  a  few 
yean  ago ;  bat  the  proprietor  told  me  that  they  very  seldom 
laid  up  anything,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  earn- 
ings very  foolishly,  as  fast  as  they  received  them. 

A  yoong  man,  employed  in  this  factory,  to  whom  the  pro- 
prietor, having  told  me  he  was  more  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy than  most  of  his  dass,  had  introduced  me,  finding 
that  I  was  from  the  North,  voluntarily  told  me  that  Slavery 
was  a  great  weight  upon  poor  people  here,  and  he  wished 
that  he  lived  in  a  Free  State. 

WAGONERS. 

Having  obseri'ed,  from  my  room  in  the  hotel  at  Fayetteville, 
A  namber  of  remarkable,  bright  lights,  I  walked  out,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  appeared, 
ukI  found,  upon  the  edge  of  an  old-field,  near  the  town,  a 
camp  of  wagoners,  with  half-a-dozen  fires,  around  some  of 
vhich  were  clustered  g^ups  of  white  men  and  women  and 
iiegroes  cooking  and  eating  their  suppers  (black  and  white 
ffom  the  same  kettle,  in  many  cases),  some  singing  Methodist 
*JigB,  and  some  listening  to  a  banjo  or  fiddle-player.  A  still 
l^r  number  appeared  to  be  asleep,  generally  lying  under 
low  tents,  about  as  large  as  those  used  by  the  French  soldier. 
Tbere  were  thirty  or  forty  great  wagons,  with  mules,  cattle, 
^horses,  feeding  from  troughs  set  upon  their  poles.  The  group- 
1%  of  all  among  some  old  sycamore  trees,  with  the  fantastic 
tbdowB  and  wavering  lights,  the  free  fiames  and  black  brood- 


r  Buoke  of  l!io  pitcli-pino  fires,  prodaced  a  most  iDtensting 
1  nttraotive  spet^tafle,  aod  detained  me  long  id  admiration, 
d  easily  imagine  myself  to  be  on  the  Oregon  or  Califoniia 
ail,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  realm  of  civilization — not 
lUily  realize  that  I  was  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  oldest 
a  the  American  uontiaeot. 


Tboso  were  the  farmers  of  the  distant  highlond  districta, 
»nd  their  sluves,  eotne  to  market  with  their  prodnoe.  Next 
morntDg  I  connted  sixty  of  their  great  wagons  in  ibe  main 
street  of  the  little  town.     They  would  generally  hold,  in  lie 


body,   as   i 


iich   , 


seventy-five   bushels   of  grain,  were   very 


^       stTon) 
^^pear 


strongly  built,  ond   drawn  by  from   two    to   Bix   horses;    ' 

mr   wheeler  always   having  a   large    Spanish  Middle  J 

for  tliiiii  driver.     The  merchants  stood  in  the  d 
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their  stores,  or  walked  out  into  the  street  to  obscr\'e  their 
contents — generally  of  com,  meal,  flour  or  cotton — and  to 
traffic  for  them.  I  observed  that  the  negroes  often  took  part 
in  the  bargaining,  and  was  told  by  a  merchant,  that  both  the 
selling  of  the  produce,  and  the  selection  and  purchase  of  goods 
for  the  £Eurmer*s  family,  was  often  left  entirely  to  them. 

Several  of  the  wagons  had  come,  I  found,  from  'a  hundred 
miles  distant ;  and  one  of  them  from  beyond  the  Blue  Eidge, 
neariy  two  hundred  miles.  In  this  tedious  way,  until  lately. 
Belli j  all  the'  commerce  between  the  back  country  and  the 
mm  towna  and  sea-ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  lias 
been  carried  on,  strong  teams  of  horses  toiling  on,  less  tlian 
A  eooxe  of  miles  a  day,  with  the  lumbering  wagons,  the  roads 
xmuuDg  through  a  sparsely  settled  district  of  clay  soil,  and  much 
wane,  even,  than  those  of  the  sandy  lauds  I  have  described. 
Etery  night,  foid  or  fair,  tlio  driver  and  attendants,  often 
TP^Inilwig  the  farmer  himself,  and  part  of  his  family,  camp 
ant  on  the  road-side. 

BOAT-TRANSPORTATION. 

At  Gaston  I  had  seen  a  number  of  long,  narrow,  canoe-liko 
boats,  of  light  draft,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  country  along 
the  head  waters  of  the  Roanoke  was  brought  to  market.  They 
^re  generally  manned  by  three  men  cacli,  who  were  sheltered 
>t  night  under  a  hood  of  canvas,  strctdicd  upon  poles,  in  the 
(item  of  die  boat.  The  mouth  of  this  hood  opened  upon  a  bed 
^  clay,  laid  upon  the  boat's  bottom,  on  which  a  fire  was  made, 
tbat  would  keep  them  warm,  and  cook  their  food.  An  equally 
fictnresqae  scene  with  that  of  the  wagon  camp  was  a  collection 
<tf  these  boats,  moored  at  night  under  the  steep  river  bank,  the 


jroes  reclining  under  die  daekj  hoods,  or  sitting  on  iLe  gun- 
armies,  cooking  and  eating  their  hoe-cake,  smoking,  singing,  or 
telling  of  their  odventnreB  on  the  passage.  The  cargoes  of  those 
hoats  were  chiefly  composed  of  meal,  hides,  and  tobacco,  and  at 
Qaaton  they  were  transhipped,  by  rail,  to  some  of  the  Vitg 

W 

^M       Vatil  within  a.  recent  period,  much  tobacco  has  been  broDght 

^P    to  market,  from  the  more  remote  districts  of  North  Carolina  and 

Virginia,  by  a  very  rude  metiiod,  called  "rolling,"  which  was 

performed  in  this  wise.     Felloes,  like  those  of  cait-Trheels,  were 

hewn  with  an  ax,  and  fitted  to  a  cask  of  tobacco,  at  a  little  i^- 

itaace  each  side  the  bilge;  holes  were  bored  with  an  anger, 
and  long  wooden  pins  driven  in,  fastening  them  to  the  cask ;  « 
Urge  hole  was  then  bored  in  the  middle  of  each  head,  and  a  spat 
driven  throngh,  which  formed  an  axle-tree.  To  tliis,  long  poles, 
used  aa  shafts,  were  attached,  holes  being  bored  through  the  ends 
of  tliem,  which  slipped  over  the  asle-la*,  and  they  wore  secnred 
by  linch-pins.  One  horse  was  tackled  in  between  the  poles,  and 
another  attached  tandem,  before  him.     On  the  leader's  back,  a 

>  kettle  and  a  bag  of  meal  were  hung;  and  on  the  shaft-horse  was 
Strapped  a  blanket,  or  bear-skin,  which  served  aa  a  saddle  for  the 
driver  by  day,  and  a  bcd-covcr  by  night.  Small  fiumerB  them- 
selves often  brought  in  then  tobacco  in  this  way ;  hut  there  were 
also  a  set  of  men  who  made  it  their  principal  occupation,  and 
whose  call bg  was  that  of  "  tohacco-rollers."  They  contracted 
with  the  large  planters  to  take  their  whole  crop  to  the  markot- 
^^  town  at  a  certain  price,  furnishing  horses,  Jjlloes,  etc.,  them- 
^^k  selves.     It  was  their  custom  to  so  arrange  their  starting,  that 
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many  woold  come  together  on  the  road,  and  so  proceed, 
making  a  considerable  camp,  wherever  they  stopped  for  the 
lugfat;  and  many  sach  companies,  by  a  previous  agreement, 
would  arrive  in  the  towns  together.  A  hard  set  they  must  have 
been — ^for  the  citizens  now  tell  how,  when  they  were  young,  all 
quiet  honsekeepers  were  kept  in  a  state  of  excited  alarm  during 
the  seasons  when  the  tobacco-rollers  were  in  town;  and  they 
irell  remember  with  what  respect  and  consideration  they  were 
treated  by  all  discreet  people ;  for  the  quarrel  of  one,  was  made 
that  of  the  whole  body. 

UfPROYED .  MEANS   OF  TRANSPORT. 

Bail-roads  and  canals,  running  westward  from  the  navigable 
crater  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Charleston,  now 
shorten  the  distance  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  horse  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  much  of  the  upper  country  to  be 
^Wied.  A  laige  district  of  Central  and  Western  North  Caro- 
^  however,  is  slill  unpierced  by  either  rail-road  or  serviceable 
cual;  and  mach  of  this  finds  its  readiest  conmiunication  with 
^  Bea,  and  by  that  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  Cape  Fear 
liver.  Fayetteville  is  the  point  of  transfer  from  wagon  to 
W,  being  at  the  head  of  navigation. 

In  1820,  a  company  was  chartered,  to  make  the  river  above 
fayetteville  navigable  for  boats,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
Ahmt  (80,000  were  raised  and  spent,  probably  without  good 
judgment ;  certainly  without  accomplishing  anything ;  and  this 
fcOore  operated  for  a  long  time  to  discourage  the  further  em- 
ployment of  capital  (which  is  much  less  concentrated  in  this  than 
i&  the  a4Joining  States),  in  public  works.     The  Cape  Fear  river 

laprofmientB  have  been  persevered  in  with  fluctuating  energy  at 
16 
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different  periods,  and  are  now  directed  by  the  State.  The  main 
object  in  view  at  present,  is  to  obtain  a  boat-transportation  from 
certain  coal-beds  to  the  ocean.  The  coal  is  bituminous — some 
of  it  of  a  very  desirable  quality,  would  be  readily  and  cheaply 
mined,  and  the  beds  are  of  exhaustless  extent  If  it  could  be 
brought  from  the  mines  to  the  ocean  with  but  one  transhipment, 
and  untaxed  with  heavy  tolls,  it  could,  without  doubt,  be  sold 
with  a  good  profit  in  New  York  and  New  England.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, also,  that  it  would  bear  rail-road  freight  to  Fayetteville, 
and  thence  two  handlings  to  get  it  to  sea ;  and  for  tliis  purpose 
a  rail-road  had  been  projected,  and  a  charter  obtained,  shortly 
before  my  visit.  Grentlcmen  interested  told  me  then,  that  they 
had  scarcely  any  hopes  of  getting  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock 
taken  to  proceed,  but  they  should  try  to  get  a  loan  from  the  cor- 
porations of  Fayetteville  and  Wilmington.  When  I  returned 
through  Western  North  Carolina,  some  months  afterwards,  I  was 
informed  that  when  about  one-sixth'  of  the  amount  of  stock 
required  to  be  taken  by  a  certain  date,  before'  any  use  could  be 
made  of  the  charter,  had  been  subscribed  for,  and  when  it  was 
thought  no  more  subscriptions  could  be  obtained,  a  stranger  had 
suddenly  subscribed,  in  behalf  of  certain  New  Yorkers,  for  all  the 
remainder.  It  was  reported  to  be  the  'design  of  these  capi- 
talists, if  it  should  be  found  practicable  upon  careful  survey, 
to  carry  the  road  to  a  point  on  the  coast  where  they  had 
discovered  a  neglected  harbor,  with  great  natural  advantages  for 
commerce,  the  charter  having,  by  accident,  been  so  loosely 
worded  as  to  admit  of  this  change  in  the  terminus  of  the  road. 
The  New  Yorkers  were  supposed  to  have  made  large  purchases 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  new  harbor,  and  probably  at  other 
points,  where  the  value  of  land  would  be  frivorably  ixkflQenoed  hj 
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ihe  work.  How  much  trath  there  was  in  this  report,  I  do  not 
bioWy  bat  my  informant,  having  jnst  come  from  Fayetteville,  told 
me  that  the  people  there  believed  it>  and  were  in  transports  of 
delight  with  the  prospect  it  afforded  them.  Not  one  word  was 
said  about  the  '^  impadent  intermeddling  of  Northerners,"  not  the 
slightest  indignation  expressed,  that  the  "profits  of  their  own 
legitimate  basiness  should  thus  be  stolen  from  them  by  the  mer- 
cenary New  Yorkers." 

Paragraphs  like  the  following  may  oflen  be  seen  in  jiixtapo- 
ntbn,  in  the  Southern  papers : 

''The  Farmersville  coal  field,  on  Deep  river,  Chatham  county,  N.  C. 
which  was  purchased  some  four  years  ago  for  $8,000,  was  sold  last  week 
to  a  Northern  Company,  for  $91,000,  cash.  There  are  900  acres  of 
had  in  the  tract."  

•  •  *  •  <<  xt  is  plain  that  a  new  and  glorious  destiny  awaits  the 
South,  and  beckons  us  onward  to  a  career  of  independence.  Shall  we 
tnin  and  discipline  our  energies  for  the  coming  crisis,  or  sfuill  ire  am- 
'nitie  the  tributary  and  dependent  vassals  of  Nortfiem  brokers  and  money- 
f^ongers  7  Now  is  the  time  for  the  South  to  begin  in  earnest  the  work 
of  self-development  I  Now  is  the  time  to  break  asunder  the  fetters  of 
conoDercial  subjection,  and  to  prepare  for  that  more  complete  independ- 
coee  that  awaits  us !'' — Richmond  Enquirer. 

k  rail-road  from  Charlotte  to  Raleigh,  from  which  the  line 
to  navigable  waters  is  already  complete,  is  now  building,  and 
vUl  much  shorten  the  necessary  wagoning  of  produce  to  market 
^  the  central  district  of  the  State,  and  will,  doubtless,  stimu- 
^  a  greatly  increased  production. 

The    advantages   offered  by  rail-roads,   to    the  farmers   of 

olnd  districts,  are   strikingly  shown  by  the  following  fact: 

A  gentleman,  near  Baleigh,  who  had  a  quantity  of  wheat  to 

d^oie  of^  seeing  it  quoted  at  high  prices,  in  a  paper  of  Pe- 

tenboig,  Ya.,  and  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  the  advertisement 
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htf  a  commissi on-hoiue  there,  wrote  to  the  latter,  muldiig  ui 
<ISer  of  it  The  next  day  he  received  a  reply,  'by  mail,  uid 
by  the  train  a  bundle  of  sacks,  in  which  he  immediately  for- 
warded the  wheat,  and,  by  the  fullowiiig  return  mail,  receited 
Ida  pay,  at  the  rale  of  Jl  20  a  bushel,  the  top  price  of  the 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  only  forty  miles  from  where  he 
Hved,  off  the  line  of  the  raiUroad,  whent  was  selling  at  60 
oenU  a  busbeL  There  was  one  county,  during  the  Ume  I 
was  in  North  Carolina,  to  and  tbrougb  which  the  roads  were 
absolutely  impaaBable,  and  out  of  which,  I  was  told,  no  iotetli- 
gence  had  been  received,  at  the  capitol,  for  more  than  a  montli. 
Xt  b  not,  therefore,  incredible  that  it  should  coat  60  cents 
to  move  a  buahel  of  wheat  forty  tmles. 


r  iS^b 
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Ball-roada  do  not,  however,  so  readily  and  entirely 
the  channels  in  which  fanners  have  been  accustomed  '  for  « 
long  time  to  float  their  trade,  especially  In  thinly  settled  dis- 
tricts, as  might  be  expected.  I  was  told  of  a  fanner  who 
persisted  in  wagoning  his  produce  one  hundred  miles,  mak- 
ing several  trips  during  the  winter  to  do  so,  for  several  years 
after  he  had  the  opportunity  of  using  a  cheap  and  direct 
Gommimication,  with  a  better  market,  by  rail-road.  The  larmei, 
unaccustomed  to  the  usual  mercantile  forms,  shrinks  from- them, 
and  b  afraid  to  deal  ia  a  large  way,  Qedoes  not  like  to  trust 
agents,  parlluularly  strangers  at  a  distance,  and  many  in  North 
Carolina  are  unable  to  deal  at  all  by  correspondence.  He  enjoys 
much  more,  after  the  Fall  plowing  is  done,  and  the  hones  are 
no  longer  required  for  field-work,  to  bitch  ihom  to  the  hag 
wagsn,  load  it  with  a  little  of  everything  he  hue  taa^de,  and 
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bring  it  to  town,  nnder  his  own  guard  and  guidance,  camping 

o'nigfats,  on  the  road ;  and  then,  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the 

year,  and  trade  with  his  old  town  cronies,  as  his  father  used  to 

when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  began  to  go  down  with  him. 

Then,  with  some  new  store  goods   for  his  family  and  his 

'^people;*'  molasses,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  a  new  coffee-mill, 

or  other  Down-east  notion,   to   return  leisurely   as  he   went, 

10  that^  when  he  reaches  home,  two  or  three  weeks'  absence 

ibiU  make  his  arrival  something  of  an  event. 

FLANK-BOADS. 

-PUnk-roads,  it  will  be  obvious,  from  these  considerations, 
we  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  circumstances  of  this  country. 
Tl»y  suit  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  land  be- 

• 

^  Bmall,  and  the  country  heavily  timbered,  they  may  be  built 
^  A  low  cost.  On  them  the  farmer  may  drive  his  wagon,  as 
flA  has  been  accustomed  in  the  Winter,  but  carrying  double 
Au  Qfioal  load,  and  in  less  time,  and  with  much  less  liability 
^accidents. 

The  first  plank-road  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  laid, 
^  believe,  in  1844,  and  in  1846  there  were  several  in  opera- 
^;  and  the  public,  generally,  began  to  be  informed  of 
^  mode  of  construction  and  their  advantages. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  that  they 
"to  soon  appreciated  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  them  in 
^  invention,  and  took  measures  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
*^  1847  an  engineer  was  procured  from  New  York,  and,  un- 
^  his  directipn,  a  plank-road  commenced,  running  west- 
Wdly  from  Fayetteville,  into  the  middle  of  the  productive 
A|pon  I  have  referred  to. 
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The  road  so  commencing,  now  forms  a  gpreat  trunk  road, 
running  northwest  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  From  this 
trunk  there  are  many  laterals,  drawing  firom  districts  which 
in  the  winter  season  are  almost  inaccessible  hj  the  old  earth 
roads.  The  plank-roads  are  as  good  in  winter,  when  the 
fjEurmer  has  leisure  to  drive  to  market,  as  they  are  in  summer  y 
and  he  can  take  upon  them  a  much  heavier  load,  thirty-five' 
mUes  a  day,  than  he  formerly  wore  out  his  horses  and  exhausted 
his  patience  to  drag  seventeen.  So  well  are  the  advantages 
appreciated  in  the  State,  that  over  forty  new  companies,  for 
building  plank-roads,  have  been  incorporated  by  one  I^;i8- 
lature. 

NORTH   CABOLINA   CHARACTER. 

North  Carolina  has  a  proverbial  reputation  for  the  igno- 
rance and  torpidity  of  her  people ;  being,  in  this  respect,  at 
the  head  of  the  Slave  States.  I  do  not  find  the  reason  of 
this  in  any  innate  quality  of  the  popular  mind;  but,  rather, 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  finds  its  developments 
Owing  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  soil  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  slave- 
labor  on  the  soils  productive  of  cotton;  owing,  also,  to  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  reaching  market  with  bulky  produce 
from  the  interior  and  western  districts,  population  and  wealth 
is  more  divided  than  iu  the  other  Atlantic  States ;  industry  is 
almost  entirely  rural,  and  there  is  but  little  communication 
or  concert  of  action  among  the  small  and  scattered  proprie- 
tors of  capital.  For  the  same  reason,  the  advantages  of 
education  ore  more  difficult  to  be  enjoyed,  the  distance  at 
which  families   reside  apart  preventing  children  from  oomiqg 
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together  in  such  nnmbers  as  to  give  remunerative  employment 
to  a  teacher.  The  teachers  are,  generally,  totally  unfitted  for 
their  bosiness ;  young  men,  as  a  clergyman  informed  mo,  tbem- 
aelyes  not  only  unadvanced  beyond  the  lowest  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  primary  school  learning,  but  often  coarse,  vulgar, 
ud  profane  in  their  language  and  behavior,  who  take  up  teach- 
ing as  a  temporary  business,  to  supply  tlie  demand  of  a  neigh- 
liorhood  of  people  as  ignorant  and  uncultivated  as  themselves. 

Tbe  natiye  white  population  of  North  Carolina  is,          .  550/2C7 

The  whole  white  population  under  20  years,  is,               .  301, lOG 

Leaying  white  adults  over  20 249,161 

Of  these  there  ore  natives  who  caunot  read  and  write,    .  73.22G* 

Being  more  than  oAc  fourth  of  the  native  wliite  adults. 

SLAVERY   IN    NORTH   CAUOLIN'A. 

But  the  aspect  of  Nortli  Carolina  witli  regard  to  slavery, 
IS,  in   some    respects,    less    lamentable    than    that    of    Vir- 
ginia.   There    is    not    only   less    bigotry   upon    the    subject, 
*Dd  more    freedom    of    conversation,    but    I    saw    here,   in 
^  institution,   more   of   patriarchal   character    than   in    any 
other  State.     The  slave  more  frequently  app(;ars  as  a  family 
serv-ant — d  member  of    his    master's   family,   interested    witli 
him  m  his   fortune,  good  or  bad.     This   is   a   result  of  the 
less  concentration  of  wealth  in  families  or  individuals,  occasioned 
by  the  circumstances  I  have  described.    Slavery  thus  loses  much 
of  its  inhumanity.     It  Ls  still  questionable,  however,  if,  as  the 
snbject  race  approaches  civilization,  the  dominant  race  is  not 
proportionately  detained  in  its  onward  progress.      One  is  forced 
oflen  to  question,  too,  in  viewing  slavery  in  this  aspect,  >\hether 
bomanity  and  the   accumulation  of  wealth,    the   prosperity  of 

•  O'fficial  CcnsuH  Report,  pp.  309,  tli'!»,  M7. 
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Ijlpatuig,  ariire   nt   Quulwc,  anil  rematn    in   Canada.      la  OtS 
f^ey  are  led  ftimply  by  their  clannishncss ;    like  sheep,   tliej 
Ifbllow  one  another  ivithoiit  looking  right  or  left  for  an  easier 
leap;   the   stream   onoe  Btarted,  there  b  no  diverting  it.      I 
lemember  to  have    found    the   Highlanders   at  home    familiaT 
with    the   nanien   of   districts    and    towns   in   Canada,    tboitgh 
thej  had  uo  knowledge  whatever  of  lie  United   States,  asd 
used  tile  names  Canada  and  America  syuonymousl7.      Prob- 
ably, in  some  districts  of  the  Highlands,  no  one   knows    of 
any  other  port  in  America  than  Wilmington.     You  frequently 
^^■jlnd  people  who   can  speak  Gaelie,  in  North  Carolina;   and, 
^^Kiometimes,  a  email  settlement  where  it  is  the  common  tongue : 
^^■lliere  are  even  one  or  two  churches  in  the  State,  in  which 
^V  llie  services  are  performed  in  Gaelic 

^M         The  immigrants  of  the  present  generation  have,  neariy  all, 

■      come   to  Fayetle^Tlle,     Most  of  them  are  very  poor,  and  ob- 

tam  employment  as  laborers,  as  soon  as  tUey  can  get  it,  after 

their  urivol.     IJi  a  year  or  two,  they  will  have  saved  money 

mough  from  tieir  wages  to    purchase  a  few   acres  of   piny- 

frood  land,  upon  which  they  raise  a  cabin,  make  a  clearing, 

>  to  raising  com  and  a  family.     They  are  distinguished 

Ibr  frugality  and  industry ;  and,  unless  tbey  are  very  intcmpe- 

(ate— OS  too  many  of  thum  arc — are  certain  in  a  few  years 

J  acquire  money  enough  to  buy  a  negro,  which  they  are  said 

I  be  invariably  ambitious  to  possess.     Before  Lhcy  die,  they 

ive  got  a  family  or  two  of  young  negroes  about  them, 

to  bo  divided  as  a  patrimony  among  their  children.     With  a 

moderate   competence    they  are   content,  and   seldom    become 

wealthy.     Their  children  do   not  appear,  generally,  to  retain 

^  Iheir  thrifly  habits.     I  saw  a  number  of  girls,  of  Highland 
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blood,  emploj'ed  in  a  cotton  factory  near  Fajetlcrille.  In 
modesty,  cleanlmeBs,  and  neatness  of  apparel,  though  evidently 
poor,  Ihey  certainly  compared  favorably  with  tho  girls  em- 
ployed in  a  cotton  mill  that  I  lisited  Dear  Glasgow,  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  the  proprietor  told  me  that  thoy  very  seldom 
I^d  up  anything,  and  spent  the  greater  part  o£  their  earn' 
logs  very  foolishly,  as  fast  as  they  I'eceived  them. 

A  young  mon,  employed  in  this  factory,  to  whom  ihe  pro- 
prietor, having  told  me  be  was  more  iiilclJigent  and  trust- 
worthy than  most  of  his  class,  had  iiitroduoed  me,  finding 
that  1  was  from  the  North,  voliiutariiy  told  me  that  Slavery 
vrna  a  great  weight  upon   poor   people  here,    and  he   wiabed 

the  lived  in  a  Free  State, 
aving  observed,  from  mr  room  in  the  hotel  at  Fayettai 
amber  of  remarkable,  briglit  lights,  I  ivalked  out,  about 
sn  o'clock,  in  the  direction  in  which  tliey  had  appeared, 
and  found,  upon  the  edge  of  an  old-field,  near  the  town,  a 
camp  of  wagoners,  with  lialf-a-dozeD  fires,  around  some  of 
whiuli  were  clustered  gronps  of  white  men  and  women  and 
negroos  cooking  and  eating  their  suppers  (black  and  white 
fiom  tho  same  kettle,  in  many  t-asos),  some  singing  Methodist 
Bongs,  oud  some  listening  to  a  hanjo  or  fiddle-player.  A  still 
larger  number  appeared  to  be  asleep,  generally  lying  under 
low  tenta,  about  as  large  as  those  used  by  tho  French  soldier. 
There  were  thirty  or  forty  great  wagons,  with  mules,  cuttle, 
or  horses,  feeding  from  troughs  set  upon  their  poles.  The  group- 
ing of  all  among  some  old  sycamore  trees,  with  the  fantasUo 
Bkadows  and  wavering  ligbla,  the  free  fiamea  aud  black 
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ing  intoka  of  tbe  piti^b-pine  fires,  prodnced  a  mast  tnterestiiig 
uid  a,Uned*a  Hi)e(rU(ile,  and  deUioed  ma  long  in  adiniraiivn. 

IODold  Mcil^  imagine  myself  to  be  oQ  the  Orogon  or  CaliibnU 
lal,  a  tboua&itJ  miles  froiD  tlie  reulm  of  ciTiLiutiai) — Dol 
■dily  ruli/e  tliAt  I  was  wiliiiii  Uic  limlu  of  one  of  the  oldwt 
iwna  on  the  Anicriuiii  cotitii»'! 


■%Ma:  *^^ 
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their  stores,  or  walked  out  into  the  street  to  observe  their 
contents — ^generally  of  corn,  meal,  flour  or  cotton — and  to 
traffic  for  them.  I  observed  that  the  negroes  often  took  part 
in  the  bargaining,  and  was  told  by  a  merchant,  that  both  the 
selling  of  the  produce,  and  the  selection  and  purchase  of  goods 
for  the  feurmer's  family,  was  often  left  entirely  to  them. 

Several  of  the  wagons  had  come,  I  found,  from  'a  hundred 
miles  distant ;  and  one  of  them  from  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge, 
neazlj  two  hundred  miles.  In  this  tedious  way,  until  lately, 
1108117  all  the '  commerce  between  the  back  country  and  the 
river  towns  and  sea-ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  has 
been  carried  on,  strong  teams  of  horses  toiling  on,  less  than 
a  Bcore  of  miles  a  day,  with  the  lumbering  wagons,  ihe  roads 
nmning  through  a  sparsely  settled  district  of  clay  soil,  and  much 
worse,  even,  than  those  of  the  sandy  lands  I  have  described. 
Bvery  night,  foul  or  fair,  the  driver  and  attendants,  often 
inclnding  the  £sirmer  himself,  and  part  of  his  family,  camp 
out  on  the  road-side. 

BOAT-TRANSPORTATION. 

At  Qaston  I  had  seen  a  number  of  long,  narrow,  canoe-like 
boats,  of  light  draft,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  country  along 
the  head  waters  of  the  Boanoke  was  brought  to  market.  They 
were  generally  manned  by  three  men  each,  who  were  sheltered 
at  night  under  a  hood  of  canvas,  stretched  upon  poles,  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat.  The  mouth  of  this  hood  opened  upon  a  bed 
of  clay,  laid  upon  the  boat's  bottom,  on  which  a  fire  was  made, 
that  would  keep  them  warm,  and  cook  their  food.  An  equally 
picturesque  scene  with  that  of  the  wagon  camp  was  a  collection 
of  these  boats,  moored  at  night  under  the  steep  river  baok^  tk<d 
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Until  witbin  «  recent  period,  boA  lolnoco  baa' D 

to  Biwkrt,  from  tbe  note  raoole  dtttricts  of  Xorth  C 

VirfpnU,  hj  a  very  nide  method,  nBed  "  roUing,"  i 

{wrfbnaed  in  tbu  wise.     Felloe*,  like  thoM  of  cait-wbed^  VBV 

hewn  with  ao  ax,  and  fiOed  to  >  cuk  of  tobacoo,  tt  a  little  £•- 

tanco   ucb  side   ths  bilge;  lioJea  were  bored,  with  an  anger, 

and  long  troodfn  pius  dtiroi  in,  fartming  tbem  to  the  ouki  a 

large  bole  wu  thea  bored  in  Ibe  middle  of  each  bead,  and  a  spai 

drivea  tfaroagh,  which  fotmed  an  oxlc-trce.     To  this,  long  poles, 

lued  as  flhai^,  were  attached,  holes  being  bored  through  the  eoda 

of  them,  which  slipped  over  the  axle-tree,  and  they  were  secoivd 

llnch-pina.     One  horse  was  tackled  in  between  the  polos,  and 

itber  attached  tatidem,  before  bim.     On  the  leader's  back,  a 

Itle  and  a  bag  of  meal  were  hong;  and  on  the  shaft-horse  was 

ipped  a  blanket,  or  bcnr'skio,  which  served  as  a  saddle  for  tbe 

r  hj  day,  and  a  lied-covor  hj  night.     Small  Cumers  them- 

t  often  bronght  in  their  tobacco  io  this  way ;  but  there  wen* 

a  set  of  men  who  made  it  their  principal  occupation,  and 

e  colling  wan  tliat  of  "tobacco-rollers."     They  contntcted 

tha  largo  plantisrs  to  take  their  whole  crop  to  the  markeU 

at  a  cei'tain  price,  fumisbiiig  horses,  felloes,  otc.,  them- 

B.     It  was  their  cuBlom  to  so  orriingc 
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ly  voald  come  together  on  the  road,  and  so  proceed, 
a  considerable  camp,  wherever  ihey  Blopjjed  for  the 
and  many  such  compnnieB,  by  a  previous  agreement, 
irrivo  in  the  tomis  together.  A  hard  set  they  must  have 
■for  the  citizens  now  tell  how,  when  they  were  young,  all 
quiet  housekeepers  were  kept  in  a  state  of  extilcd  alarm  during 
the  seasons  when  the  tobacco-rollers  were  in  town;  and  they 
well  reiaeml)er  with  what  respect  and  consideration  they  were 
treated  by  ail  discreet  people ;  for  the  quarrel  of  one,  was  made 
it  of  the  whole  body. 


LN3    OF    TRANSPORT. 

Bail-roods  and  canals,  running  westward  from  the  navigjtble 
water  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Charleston,  now 
shorten  the  distance  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  horse  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  much  of  the  upper  country  to  be 
carried.  A  large  district  of  Central  and  Western  North  Caro* 
Una,  however,  is  still  uupierced  by  either  rail-road  or  serviceable 
canal;  and  much  of  this  tinda  its  readiest  communication  with 
the  sea,  and  by  that  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  Cape  Fear 
river.  Fayetteville  is  the  point  of  transfer  from  wagon  to 
boat,  being  at  the  head  of  nai'igation. 

In  1820,  a  company  was  chartered,  to  make  the  river  above 
Fayetteville  navigable  for  boats,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
Ahont  $80,000  were  raised  and  spent,  probably  without  good 
judgment;  certAinly  without  accomplishing  anything;  and  ihia 
Eailure  operated  for  a  long  time  to  discourage  lie  furlJier  em- 
ployment of  capital  (which  is  much  less  concentrated  in  this  than 
in  the  adjoining  States),  in  pubhc  works.  The  Cape  Fear  river 
impToveraente  have  been  persevered  in  with  fluctuating  enar^^  vt. 
16 
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It  p«rio«1s,  and  are  non  directed  by  the  State.  The  tDam 
view  at  presi^nt,  is  lo  obtain  a  boat-mnsportation  from 
coal-beds  to  the  ocean.  The  coal  is  biinminouB — aome 
it  of  a  very  desirable  4(iialitT,  ironid  be  readSy  and  cheaply 
I,  and  the  beds  are  of  ezhauettess  extent.  If  It  i^onM  be 
lugtit  troni  the  mines  to  the  nwan  with  but  one  transhipment, 
itaxed  with  heavy  tolls,  it  contd,  without  doubt,  be  sold 
Yrith  a  good  profit  in  Kcw  York  and  New  Englaud.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, also,  that  it  would  bear  rnil-roail  txeight  to  FayetteviJle, 
theoco  two  handlings  to  get  it  to  nea;  and  for  tliis  purpose 
S  nil-road  had  been  pfujeited,  and  a  eharter  obtained,  shortly 
ite  my  viiil,  GentKnien  inlerestcd  tuM  me  lUen,  that  they 
EuiKely  any  hopes  of  getting  a  suDieieut  ainoiml  of  stock 
taken  to  proceed,  but  iJiey  should  try  to  get  a  loan  from  the  cor- 
porations of  Fayelteville  and  Wilmington.  When  I  returned 
tkrough  Western  Xorth  Carolinn,  some  months  afterwards,  I  was 
'lafbraied  that  when  about  one-sixth  of  the  amonnt  of  stodc 
Aqtiired  to  be  taken  by  a  certain  dale,  bofor^any  use  uonld  be 
^■de  of  the  charter,  hod  been  sabscribeti  for,  and  when  it  was 
■bught  no  more  subscriptions  could  be  obtained,  a  stranger  bad 
Pbddenly  siibscribed,  in  behalf  of  certain  New  Yorkers,  for  all  the 
Hmunder.  Tt  was  reported  to  he  the  design  of  these  capi- 
wista,  if  it  should  bo  found  practicable  upon  careful  surrey, 
V  Carry  llio  road  to  a  point  on  the  coast  where  they  hod 
jffifloovered  a  neglected  harbor,  with  great  natural  advantages  for 
Jffbtnmcroe,  tlie  chark'r  having,  by  acjndenl,  been  so  loosely 
'irorded  as  to  iulmit  of  this  change  in  the  lerminus  of  the  road. 
IBhe  New  Yorkers  were  supposed  to  have  made  lai^  purclwses 
Hiand  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ni;w  harbor,  and  proluibly  at  tt|b^^ 
piDtt.  where  the  value  of  land  ivontd  be  favorably  ioflaeitat4^^| 
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the  nork.  How  much  truth  there  wu  in  thia  report,  I  do  not 
know,  bnt  mj  infonauit,  having  just  come  from  Fayetteville,  told 
me  that  the  people  there  believed  iE,  and  were  in  transports  of 
delight  with  the  prospect  it  afforded  them.  Not  one  word  was 
said  aboDt  the  "  impndent  intermeddling  of  Northerners,"  not  the 
slightest  ini^gnatdon  expressed,  that  the  "profits  of  their  own 
legitimate  bnsinesa  should  thus  be  stolen  from  them  by  the  mer- 
cenary New  Yorkers." 

Paragraphs  like  the  following  may  ofl«n  be  seen  in  juxtapo- 
sition, in  the  Southern  papers  : 

"  The  Farmersville  coal  Geld,  on  Deep  river,  Chatham  county,  N,  C. 
which  was  pnrchased  some  foar  years  ago  for  S8,000,  was  sold  lost  week 
to  a  Nortfacm  Company,  for  $91,000,  cash.  There  are  900  acres  of 
hind  in  the  tract."  

*  *  *  *  "  It  is  pluQ  that  a  new  and  glorious  destioy  awaits  the 
SoQth,  and  beckons  us  onward  to  a  career  of  iDdepeodeDce.  SbaU  we 
truD  and  discipline  onr  energies  for  the  comiog  crisis,  or  thali  uw  con- 
tinue tht  iTtbotarii  and  dependent  vassat$  ofNotthem  broter*  and  ntoney- 
iJumgtrs  1  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Soath  to  begin  in  earnest  the  work 
of  self^developmeot  I  Now  is  tlie  time  to  brealc  asander  the  Mters  of 
commercial  subjection,  and  to  prepare  for  that  more  complete  independ- 
ence that  awaits  na  1" — Richmond  Enqairer. 

A  nul-Toad  from  Charlotte  to  Raleigh,  from  which  the  line 
to  navigable  waters  is  already  complete,  is  now  building,  and 
will  much  shorten  the  necessary  wagoning  of  produce  to  market 
from  the  central  district  of  the  State,  and  will,  donbtlees,  stimu- 
late a  greatly  increased  production. 

The  advantages  offered  by  rail-roads,  to  the  farmers  of 
inland  districts,  are  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  fiict: 
A  gentleman,  near  Bideigh,  who  had  a  quantity  of  wheat  to 
dispose  o^  seeing  it  quoted  at  high  prices,  in  a  paper  of  Fe- 
tenbn^  Va.,  and  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  the  advertiaeman^ 
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a-house  there,   wrote  to  the  lWI«r,  i 

fcr  of  it.     The  next  day  le  roueived  a  reply,  ty  n 

f  the  tnun  a  bundle  of  Escks,  in  which  he  immediately  for- 

rfed  lie  wheal,  and,  by  the  following  return  miul,  rocuted 

I  pay,  at  the  rate  of  H  20  a  bushel,  the  top  price  of  the 

irinter,     At  the  same  time,  only  forty  miles  from  where  he 

lived,   off  the  line  of  the  rail-roud,  wheat  was  aelling  at  60 

cents  a  busheL     There   was  one  county,    during   the   time   I 

was  in  Korth  Carolina,  to  and  throagh  which  the  roads  were 

lolutely  impassable,  and  out  of  which,  I  was  told,  no  inteUi- 

Dice  bad  been  received,  at  the  capitol,  for  more  than  a  month. 

i  not,  therefore,   incredible   that  it  should  cost  60  i 
t  move  a  bushel  of  wheat  forty  miles. 


0  oatttt    I 

change    1 


I'Bail-roada  do  not,  however,  so  readily  and  entirely  change 
I  cbanneU  in  which  fatiusrs  have  been  accustomed  '  for  a 
tug  time  to  float  their  trade,  es[«oially  in  tliinly  settled  dis- 
Ptaicts,  as  might  be  expected.  I  was  told  of  a  farmer  who 
raisted  in  wagoning  his  produce  one  hundred  miles,  mak- 
ing several  trips  during  the  winter  to  do  so,  for  several  years 
after  he  had  the  opportunity  of  using  a  cheap  and  direct 
,  communication,  with  a  better  market,  by  rail-road.  The  fanner, 
istomed  to  the  usual  mercantile  forms,  shrinks  front  them, 
iS  afraid  to  deal  in  a  large  way.  Qe^oes  not  like  to  trust 
agenta,  particularly  strangers  at  a  distance,  aud  many  in  North 
Carolina  ore  unable  to  deal  at  all  by  correspondence.  He  «iyoyB 
much  more,  after  the  Fail  plowing  is  done,  aud  the  horses  are 
no  longer  required  for  field-work,  to  hitch  them  to  the  big 
wagm,  load  it  with  a  little  of  everythiug  he  has  made,  and 
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bring  it  to  tuwn,  under  bis  own  gaord  and  goidaace,  camping 

a'liigiits,  on  the  ro&d ;  and  theti,  to  t«lk  over  the  news  of  the 

Br,  and  trade  nrith  bis  old  town  cronies,  as  his  father  nsed  to 

.   lie    W33    a   b'oy,  and  he  began  to  go  down  with  him. 

ften,    with   Gome   new  store    goods    for   his  familj'    and    his 

^people;"  lEoIasaes,   sugar,  and  coffee,  and  a  new  coffee-mill, 

r  olUer  Down-east  notion,    la    retura    leisurely  as   bo   went, 

I  tbat,  when  be  rcacUes  hoipe,  two  or  three  weeks'  absence 

e  his  arrival  something  of  an  event. 


,' -Plank-roads,  it  will  be  obvious,  from  these  cousideratioDa, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  circnrastances  of  this  country. 
They  suit  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  land  be- 
ing small,  and  the  country  heavily  timbered,  they  may  be  built 
tjfi  a  low  cost.  On  them  llie  farmer  may  drive  his  wagon,  as 
^  has  been  accustomed  in  tlie  Winter,  but  carrying  double 
t  time,  and  with  much  less  liability 


hil  usual  load,  and  in  le. 
to  accidents. 

The  first  plank-road  ii 
I  believe,  in  ISJi,  and 


the  State  of  New  York  was  laid, 
1846  there  were  several  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  public,  generally,  began  to  be  informed  of 
their  mode  of  construction  and  tbeir  advantages. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  that  ihay 
ao  soon  appreciated  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  tbem  in 
invention,  and  took  measures  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
1847  an  engineer  waa  procured  from  New  York,  and,  un- 
bis  direction,  a  plank-road  commenced,  running  weat- 
ly  from  Fayetteville,  into  the  middle  of  tbe  productive 
I  bave  referred  to. 
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H    wada, 
^*Wid  be 


I  road  so  comioeDdiig,  aow  fonna  a  greftt  trnnk  rotd, 
ing  northwest  more  thaa  a  hundred  milea.  From  ihla 
tronk  there  ate  man;  laterals,  drawiog  from  districts  which 
in  the  winter  seosou  are  ahuoal  inovoessible  liy  the  old  earth 
wads.  The  plank-roada  are  aa  good  in  winter,  when  the 
r  has  leisure  to  drive  to  market,  u.s  they  are  in  eommer; 
B  can  take  upon  them  a  much  heai'ier  load,  thirtj-fiTe 
milea  a  day,  than  be  formerly  wore  out  bis  borses  and  exhausted 
Uis  patience  to  drag  seventeen.  So  well  are  the  advantagea 
anpreciated  in  the  State,   that   over  forty  new  companies,  for 

rilding    plank-ruads,   have    been    incorporated  by  one  l^is- 
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North  Carohna  bos  a  proverbial  reputation  for  the  igno- 
rance and  torpidity  of  her  people ;  being,  in  this  respect,  at 
tlie  head  of  the  SUve  States.  1  do  not  find  the  reason  of 
this  in  any  innate  quality  of  the  popular  mind;  but,  rather, 
rarcumstances  under  which  it  finds  its  derelopmenU 
to  the  gunerjil  jioverty  of  the  soil  in  thii  Eaatem  port 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  almoNt  exclusive  employment  of  slave- 
labor  on  tbe  soils  producti\e  of  cotton;  owing,  also,  to  the 
dilEculty  and  expense  of  renclung  market  with  bulky  produce 
from  tbe  interior  and  western  tlistricts,  population  and  wealth 
is  more  divided  tljaii  iu  tbe  other  Atlantic  States ;  industry  is 
almost  entirely  rural,  and  tlicre  is  but  little  L'ummnnlcaUon 
or  concert  of  action  among  tbe  suioll  and  scattered  proprie- 
tors of  capital.  For  tbe  sauie  reason,  tbe  advantages  of 
education  are  more  difficult  tu  be  enjoyed,  tbe  distMice  at 
'Vtiich  families    reside  apan  prevenldng  children  from  oomisg 
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together  in  Bach  nambers  as  to  give  remunerative  employment 
to  a  teacher.  The  teachers  are,  generally,  totally  unfitted  for 
their  business ;  young  men,  as  a  clergyman  informed  me,  them- 
selves not  only  unadvanced  beyond  the  lowest  knowledge  uf  the 
elements  of  primary  school  learning,  but  often  coarse,  vulgar, 
and  profane  in  their  language  and  behanor,  irho  take  up  teach- 
ing aa  a  temporary  business,  to  supply  the  demand  of  a  neigh- 
borhood of  people  as  ignorant  and  uncultivated  as  themHeLveB. 

The  native  white  popnlation  of  North  Carotioa  is,  550,267 

The  whole  white  popalation  noder  20  years,  is,       .        ,  301,106 

Leaving  white  adults  over  20, 240,161 

Of  these  there  are  natives  who  cannot  read  and  write,    .  73,226* 

Being  more  than  oAe  fourth  of  the  native  white  adults. 


BLAVEttY  IN   KOI 

Bat  the  aspect  of  North  Carolina  with  regard  to  slavery, 
is,  in  Bomo  respects,  less  lamentable  than  that  of  Vir- 
ginia. There  is  not  only  less  bigotry  npon  the  subject, 
and  more  freedom  of  conversation,  but  I  saw  here,  in 
the  institatioo,  more  of  patriarchal  character  than  in  any 
other  State.  The  slave  more  frequently  appears  as  a  family 
servant — A  member  of  hia  master's  family,  interested  with  \ 
him  in  his  fortune,  good  or  bad.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
less  concentration  of  wealth  in  families  or  individuals,  occasioned 
by  the  circnmstances  I  have  described.  Slavery  thus  loses  much 
of  its  inhumanity.  It  is  still  questionable,  however,  if,  as  the 
sutgect  race  approaches  civilization,  the  dominant  race  is  not 
proportionately  detained  in  its  onward  progress.  One  is  forced 
ollen  to  question,  too,  in  viewing  slavery  in  this  aspect,  whetLer 
humanity  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  prosperity  of 
■  O'SteM  Coniai>  Bei>oH,  pp.  3M,  'JSa .  317 . 


^BAe  master,  and  the  Lappiaess  awl  improremeut  of  the 
^^Kject,  are  not  in  some  degree  incompntible. 


:lie  sub- 


CAPE  FEAIt  bh-eh. 
I  left  Fayetteville  in  a  steam-boat  (advertised  for  8  o'clock, 
at  8.45)  boiiiid  down  Cape  Fear  river  to  Wilmington.  A 
description  of  the  river,  mill  incidents  of  the  passage,  will  serve 
to  show  the  character  of  most  of  the  navigable  streams  of  tLe 
cotton  States,  flowing  into  tlie  Atlantic  iind  the  Gulf,  and  of 
the  manner  of  their  navigation. 

The  water  was  eighteen  feet  above  its  lowest  summer  stages; 

Uio  banks  steep,  thirty  feet  high  from  the  present  water  surface—  ' 

from  filly  to  one  hundred  feet  apart — and  covered  with  large 

tfees  and  luxuriant  I'egetation ;  the  course  crooked ;  the  current 

very  rapid;    the  trees  overhanging   the  banks,  and  frequently 

filling  into   the   channel — making   the    navigation   hazardous. 

'he  river  is  subject  to  very  lapid  rising.     The  master  told  me 

lat  he  bad  sometimes  left  his  boat  aground  at  night,  and,  oo 

imicg  in  the  morning,  found  it  floating  in  twenty-five  feet 

rater,  over  the  same  spot.     The  difference  between  the  extremes 

Dt  low  stages  and  floods  is  as  much  as  seventy  feet.     In  sum* 

sr,  there  are  sometimes  but  eighteen  inches  of  water  on  the 

'bars :  the  boat  I  was  in  drew  hut  fourteen  inches,  light.     She 

,w»s  a  stem-wheel  craft — the  boiler  and  en^ne  (high  pressnre) 

nog  placed  at  opposite  ends,  to  balance  weights.     Her  burden 

three  hundred  barrels,  or  sixty  tons  measurement.     This  is 

character   of  most   of  the  boats  navigating  the  river — of 

,lriiiuh  there  are  now  twelve.     Larger   boata  are  almost  naelees 

snmmer,  from  their  liability  to  ground;  and  even  the  smallor 
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ones,  at  low  stages  of  irater,  carry  no  freight,  but  are  employed 
to  tow  np  *' flats,"  or  shallow  barges.  At  this  season  of  the 
)ear,  however,  the  steamboats  are  loaded  close  to  the  water's 
edge. 

The  bnlk  of  oar  freight  was  turpentine ;  and  the  close  prox- 
imity of  this  to  the  fomaces  suggested  a  danger  fully  equal  to 
that  from  snags  or  grounding.  On  calling  the  attention  of  a 
feUov-passenger  to  it,  he  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  was  once 
ftvakened  from  sleep,  while  lying  in  a  berth  on  one  of  these 
hoats,  by  a  sudden,  confused  sound.  Thinkiug  the  boiler  had 
borst,  he  drew  the  bed-dothing  over  his  head,  and  laid  quiet,  to 
ftvoid  breathing  the  steam ;  ui^til,  feeling  the  boat  ground,  he  ran 
OQt,  and  discovered  that  she  was  on  fire  near  the  furnace.  Hav- 
ing lome  valuable  freight  near  by,  which  he  was  desirous  to 
save,  and  seeing  no  immediate  danger,  though  left  alone  on  the 
^^  he  snatched  a  bucket,  and,  drawing  water  from  alongside, 
^lied  it  with  such  skill  and  rapidity  as  soon  to  quench  the 
^eg,  and  eventually  to  entirely  extinguish  the  fire.  Upon  the 
'^tnm  of  the  crew,  a  few  repairs  YiQie  made,  steam  was  got  up 
*SUii,  and  the  boat  proceeded  to  her  destination  in  safety.  He 
*^^ard8  ascertained  that  three  hundred  kegs  of  gunpowder 
^^  stowed  beneath  the  deck  that  had  been  on  fire— a  circum- 
'^*&oe  which  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  panic-flight  of  the 
crew. 

WOODING-UP. 

Soon  after  leaving,  we  passed  the  Zephyb,  wooding-up:    an 

liODr  later,  onr  own  boat  was  run  to  the  bank,  men  jumped  from 

hn  fore  and  aft,  and  fsistened   head  and    stem  lines  to  the 

trees,  and  we  also  commenced  wooding. 
16» 
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The  trees  had  been  cat  away  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  which  was  some  fifij  feet  from  the  boat, 
and  moderately  steep.  Wood,  cat,  split,  and  piled  in  ranks, 
stood  at  the  top  of  it,  and  a  shoot  of  plank,  two  feet  wide  and 
thirty  long,  conveyed  it  nearly  to  the  water.  The  crew  rashed 
to  the  wood-piles — ^master,  passengers,  and  all,  bat  the  engineer 
and  chambermaid,  deserting  the  boat — and  the  wood  was  first 
passed  down,  as  many  as  coald,  throwing  into  the  shoot,  and 
others  forming  a  line,  and  tossing  it,  from  one  to  another,  down 
the  bank.  From  the  water^s  edge  it  was  passed,  in  tbe  same 
way,  to  its  place  on  board,  with  great  rapidity — the  crew 
exciting  themselves  with  yells.     They  were  all  blacks,  bat  one. 

On  a  tree,  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  a  little  box  was  nailed, 
on  which  a  piece  of  paper  was  tacked,  with  this  inscription : 


"OS/i 


ec 


tt 


it 


and  the  master — just  before  the  wood  was  all  on  board — ^hastily 
filled  a  blank  order  (torn  from  a  book,  like  a  check-book,  leaving 
a  memorandum  of  the  amount,  etc.)  on  the  owner  of  the  boat 
for  payment,  to  Mr.  Sikes,  for  two  cords  of  pine-wood,  at  $1  75, 
and  two  cords  of  light-wood,  at  $2 — and  left  it  in  the  box.  Tho 
wood  used  had  been  measured  in  the  ranks  with  a  rod,  carried 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  master,  at  the  moment  he  reached  the 
bank. 
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Before,  with  all  possible  haste,  we  had  tiuished  wooding,  the 
Zefhyb  passed  us ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  she  kept 
oat  of  our  sight.      As    often  as   we  met  a  steam-boat,    or 
passed  any  flats  or  rafts,  our  men  were  calling   out  to  know 
bow- far  ahead  of  us  she  was;  and  when  the  answer  came  back 
each  time,  in  an  increasing  number  of  miles,  they  told  us  that 
oar  boat  was  more  tlian  usually  sluggish,  owing  to  an  uncom- 
monly heayj  freight ;  but,  still,  for  some  time,  they  were  ready 
to  make  bets  that  we  should  get  first  to  Wilmington. 

Several  times  we  were  hailed  from  the  shore,  to  take  on  a  pas- 
^Dger,  or  some  light  freight ;  and  these  requests,  as  long  as  it 
Was  possible,  were  promptly  complied  with — the  Ijoat  being  run 
°P)  so  as  to  rest  her  bow  upon  the  bank,  and  tlieu  shouldered 
off  by  tlie  men,  as  if  she  liad  been  a  skifl'. 

.SLAVE   AND   FREE-LABOR   IN    THi:    <lLn:    TKADE. 

There  'were  but  three  through-passcnij:<?rs,  besides  myself, 
^ong  them,  was  a  glue-manufacturer,  oi  Baltimore — getting 
^rsfrom  the  turpentine-distillers — and  a  tin  |>eutine-farnier  and 
^stiller.  The  glue-manufacturer  said  that,  in  his  i'actory,  they  had 
wnnerly  employed  slaves;  had  since  used  Irishmen,  and  now 
^ployed  (Germans  altogether.  Their  operations  were  carried 
0^  night  and  day,  and  one  gang  of  the  men  had  to  relieve 
*^otlier.  /The  slaves  they  had  employed  never  would  be  on  handj 
*ben  the  hour  for  relieving  came.  It  was  also  nei-cssary  to  be 
*^fiil  that  certain  operations  should  Ixi  performed  at  a  certain 
"0*,  and  some  judgment  and  watchfulness  was  necessary,  to  fix 
wis  time :  the  slaves  never  could  be  made  to  care  enough  for  the 
fitter,  to  be  depended  upon  for  discretion,  in  this  respect ;  and 
great  injury  was  frequently  done  in  ron sequence.     .Some  of  fho 
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operations  were  disagreeable,  and  they  would  put  one  another 
up  to  thinking  and  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
do  such  dirty  work — and  try  to  have  their  owners  get  them 
away  from  it. 

Irishmen,  he  said,  worked  very  well  and,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
faithfully,  and,  for  a  time,  they  liked  them  very  much ;  but  they 
found  that,  in  about  a  fortnight,  an  Irishman  always  thought  he 
knew  more  than  his  master,  and  would  exercise  his  discretion  a 
little  too  much,  as  well  as  often  directly  disregard  his  orders. 
Irishmen  were,  he  said,  "(oo  faithful" — ^that  is,  self-confident 
and  officious. 

At  length,  at  a  hurried  time,  they  had  employed  one  or 
two  Grermans.  The  Irishmen,  of  course,  soon  quarreled  with 
them,  and  threatened  to  leave,  if  they  were  kept  Where* 
upon,  they  were,  themselves,  all  discharged,  and  a  full  crew 
of  Germans,  at  much  less  wages,  taken;  and  they  proved 
excellent  hands — steady,  plodding,  reliable,  though  they  never 
pretended  to  know  anything,  and  said  nothing  about  what 
they  could  do.  They  were  easily  instructed,  obeyed  orders 
faithfully,  and  worked  fairly  for  their  wages,  without  ^boasting 
or  grumbling. 

The  turpentine-distiller  gave  a  good  account  of  some  of  his 
men  ;  but  said  he  was  sure  they  never  performed  half  so  much 
work  as  he  himself  could ;  and  they  sometimes  would,  of  their 
own  accord,  do  twice  as  much,  in  a  day,  as  -could  usually  be  got 
out  of  them.  He  employed  a  Scotchman  at  the  "  still ;"  but  he 
never  would  have  white  people  at  ordinary  work,  because  he 
couldn't  drive  them.  He  added,  with  the  utmost  simplicity — 
and  I  do  not  think  any  one  present  saw,  at  the  time,  how  much 
ii^^  remark  expressed  more  than  it  was  intended  to— ^'  I  nerer 
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diire  m  irfaite  man,  for  I  know  I  could  never  bear  to  be  driven 
myself^  by  anybody." 

The  otber  passenger  was  ''  a  North  of  England  man,"  as  I 
tospected  from  the  first  words  I  heard  from  him — though  he  had 
been  in  this  country  for  about  twenty  years.  He  was  a 
neclianic,  and  employed  several  slaves ;  but  testified  strongly  of 
tbe  expensive  character  of  their  labor ;  and  declared,  without  any 
nttrve,  that  the  system  was  ruinous  in  its  efiects  upon  the 
^UtfBcter  of  all  classes  of  working-men. 

The  country  on  the  river-bank  was  nearly  all  wooded,  with, 

occasionally,  a  field  of  com,  which,   even  in  the  low  alluvial 

incadows,   sometimes   overflowed  by  the   river,   and   enriched 

^J  its.  deposit,  had  evidently  yielded  but  a  very  meagre  crop — 

the  Btalks  standing  singly,  at  great  distances,  and  very  small. 

The  greater  part,  even  of  these  once  rich  low  lands,  that  had 

been  in  cultivation,  were  now  "  turned  out,"  and  covered,  either 

with  pines,  or  broom-sedge  and  brushwood. 

At  some  seventy  or  eighty  mUes,  I  should  think,  below  Fay- 
etteville,  the  banks  became  lower,  and  there  was  much  swamp 
land,  in  which  the  ground  was  often  covered  with  a  confusion  of 
logs  and  sawn  lumber,  mingled  with  other  rubbish,  left  by  floods 
of  the  river.  The  standing  timber  was  very  large,  and  many  of 
the  trees  were  hung  with  tlie  long,  waving  drapery  of  the  tyllin- 
dria,  or  Spanish  moss,  which,  as  well  as  the  mistletoe,  I  here  first 
saw  in  profusion.  There  was  also  a  tliick  network  among  the 
trees,  of  beautiful  climbing  plants.  I  observed  some  very  large 
grape-vines,  and  many  trees  of  greater  size  than  I  ever  saw  of 
their  species  before.  I  infer  that  this  soil,  properly  reclaimed, 
aod  protected  from  floods  of  the  river,  might  be  most  profitably 
used  in  the  culture  of  the  various  half-tropical  trees  and  shrubs, 
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of  whose  fruits  we  now  import  so  large  and  costly  an  amount. 
The  fig,  I  have  been  informed,  grows  and  bears  luxuriantly  at 
Wilmington,  seldom  or  never  suffering  in  its  wood,  though  a 
crop  of  fruit  may  be  occasionally  injured  by  a  severe  late  spring 
frost  The  almond,  doubtless,  would  succeed  equally  well,  so 
also  the  olive ;  but  of  none  of  these  is  there  the  slightest  com- 
mercial  value  produced  in  North  Carolina,  or  in  iiU  our  country. 

In  the  evening  we  passed  many  boats  and  rafts,  blazing  with 
great  fires,  made  upon  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  and  their  crews  sing- 
ing at  their  sweeps.  Twenty  miles  above  Wilmington,  the 
shores  became  marshy,  the  river  wide,  and  the  woody  screen  that 
had  hitherto,  in  a  great  degree,  hid  the  nakedness  of  the  land, 
was  withdrawn,  leaving  oiyen  to  view  only  broad,  reedy  savan- 
nahs, on  either  side. 

We  reached  Wilmington,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
at  half-past  nine.  Taking  a  carriage,  I  was  driven  first  to  one 
hotel,  and  aften;\'ards  to  another.  They  were  both  so  crowded 
with  guests,  and  excessive  business  duties  so  prevented  the 
clerks  from  being  tolerably  civil  to  me,  that  I  feared  if  I  re- 
mained in  either  of  them,  I  should  have  another  Norfolk  experi- 
ence. While  I  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a  third 
public-house,  in  which  I  might,  perhaps,  obtain  a  private  roos), 
my  eye  fell  upon  an  advertisement  of  a  new  rail-road  line  of 
passage  to  Charleston.  A  boat,  to  take  passengers  to  the  rail- 
road, was  to  start  every  night  from  Wilmington,  at  ten  o'clock. 
It  was  already  something  past  ten,  but  being  pretty  sore  that 
she  would  not  get  off  punctually,  and  having  a  strong  resisting 
impulse  to  being  packed  away  in  a  close  room,  with  any  chance 
stranger  the  derk  of  the  house  might  choose  to  couple  me  ^th, 
I  shouldered  my  baggage,  and  ran  for  the  wharves.     At  half- 
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past  ten  I  was  lookiiig  at  Wilmington  over  the  stern  of  another 
little  wheelbarrow-steamboat)  pashing  back  up  the  river.  When 
or  how  I  was  to  be  taken  to  Charleston,  I  harl  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain.  The  captain  assured  me  it  was  all  right,  and 
demanded  twenty  dollars.  Being  in  his  power,  I  gave  it  to  him, 
uid  leoeived  in  retam  a  pocketful  of  tidiets,  guaranteeing  the 
Wer  passage  from  place  to  place ;  not  one  of  which  places  had 
I  ever  heard  of  before,  except  Charleston. 

The  cabin  was  small,  dirty,  crowded,  close  and  smoky.  Find* 
^  a  wann  spot  in  the  deck,  over  the  furnace,  and  to  leeward  of 
the  chimney,  I  pillowed  myself  on  my  luggage,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

The  ringing  of  the  boat*s  bell  awoke  me,  after  no  great  lapse 
of  time,  and  I  found  we  were  in  a  small  creek,  heading  south- 
ward.   Presently  we  reached  a  wharf^  near  which  stood  a  loco- 
motive and  train.     A  long,  narrow  plank  having  been  run  out, 
half  a  dozen  white  men,  including  myself,  went  on  shore.     Then 
followed  as  many  negroes,  who  appeared  to  be  a  recent  pur- 
chase of  their  owner.    Owing,  probably,  to  an  unusually  low  tide, 
there  was  a  steep  ascent  from  the  boat  to  the  wharf,  and  I  was 
amosed  to  see  the  anxiety  of  this  gentleman  for  the  safe  landing 
of  his  property,  and  especially  to  hear  him  curse  them  for  their 
carelessness,  as  if  their  lives  were  of  much  greater  value  to  him 
than  to  themselves.    One  of  them  was  a  woman.   All  carried  over 
their  shoulders  some  little  baggage,  probably  all  their  personal 
effects,  slang  in  a  blanket ;  and  one  had  a  dog,  whose  safe  land- 
ing caused  him  nearly  as  much  anxiety  as  his  own  did  his 
owner. 

**  Oib  me  da  dog,  now,"  said  the  dog*s  owner,  standing  half 
wmy  np  the  plank. 
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''Damn  the  dog,"  said  the  negro's  owner;  ''give  me  your 
hand  up  here.  Let  go  of  the  dog ;  d'ye  hear !  Let  him  take 
care  of  himself." 

But  the  negro  hugged  the  dog,  and  brought  him  safely  on 
shore. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  train  started :  the  single  passenger  car 
was  a  very  fine  one  (made  at  Wilmington,  Delaware),  and  just 
sufficiently  warmed.  I  should  have  slept  again  if  it  had  not 
been  that  two  of  the  six  inmates  were  drunk— one  of  them  up- 
roariously, and  the  other  blandly.  The  latter  had  got  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  I  was  the  conductor — ^probably  because 
I  wore  a  cap-— and  in  whatever  part  of  the  car  I  seated  myself 
would,  as  often  as  once  in  five  minutes,  come  to  make  some 
inquiry  of  me,  usually  first  apologizing  with,  "  Hope  I  don't  in- 
trude, sir,  as  the  immortal  says." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA   AND   GEORGIA. 

Passiko  through  long  stretches  of  cypress  swamps,  with  occa- 

nonal  intervals  of  either  pine-harrens,  or  clear  water  ponds,  in 

about  two  hours  we  came,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  to  the  end 

of  the  rails.    In  the  vicinity  could  be  seen  a  small  tent,  a  shanty 

of  loose  boards,  and  a  large,  subdued  fire,  around  which,  upon 

the  ground,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  men,  stretched 

oat  asleep.     This  was  the  camp  of  the  hands  engaged  in  laying 

the  rails,  and  who  were  thus  daily  extending  the  distance  which 

the  locomotive  could  run. 

The  conductor  told  me  that  there  was  here  a  break  of  about 
eighty  miles  in  the  rail,  over  which  I  should  be  transferred  by  a 
stage  coach,  which  would  come  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
driver  knew  that  the  train  had  arrived.  Tu  inform  him  of  this, 
the  locomotive  screamed  loud  and  long. 

The  n^ro  property,  which  had  been  brought  up  in  a  freight 
car,  was  immediately  let  out  on  the  stoppage  of  the  train.  As 
it  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  its  owner  asked,  '^Are  you  all 
here?"     . 

"  Yes,  massa,  we  is  all  heah,"  answered  one ;  ^^  Do  dysef  no 
harm,  for  we's  all  heah,*'  added  another,  quoting  Saint  Peter,  in 
an  under  tone. 

The  negroes  immediately  gathered  some  wood,  and,  taking  a 
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brand  from  the  rail-road  hands,  made  a  fire  for  themselves ;  then, 
all  bat  the  woman,  opening  their  bundles,  wrapped  themselves  in 
their  blankets  and  went  to  sleep.  The  woman,  bare-headed,  and 
very  inadequately  clothed  as  she  was,  stood  for  a  long  time 
alone,  perfectly  still,  erect  and  statue-like,  with  her  head  bowed, 
gazing  in  the  fire.  She  had  taken  no  part  in  the  light  chat  of 
the  others,  and  had  given  them  no  assistance  in  making  the  fire. 
Her  dress,  too,  was  not  the  usual  plantation  appareL  It  was  all 
sadly  suggestive. 

The  principal  other  freight  of  the  train  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bales  of  northern  hay.  It  belonged,  as  the  conductor 
told  me,  to  a  planter  who  lived  some  twenty  miles  beyond  here, 
and  who  had  bought  it  in  Wilmington  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
hundred  weight,  to  feed  to  his  mules.  Including  the  steam-boat 
and  rail-road  freight,  and  all  the  labor  of  getting  it  to  his  stables, 
its  entire  cost  to  him*  would  not  be  much  less  than  two  dollars  a 
hundred.  Tl^is  would  be  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  it  would 
have  cost  to  raise  and  make  it  in  the  interior  of  New  York  or 
New  England.  Now,  there  are  not  only  several  forage  crops 
which  can  be  raised  in  South  Carolina,  that  cannot  be  grown  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  the  free  States,  but,  on  a 
farm  near  Fayette\ille,  a  few  days  before,  I  had  seen  a  crop  of 
natural  grass  growing  in  half-cultivated  land,  dead  upon  tlie 
ground ;  which,  I  think,  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  cut  and 
well  treated  in  the  summer,  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  The 
owner  of  the  land  said  that  there  was  no  better  hay  than  it  woold 
have  made,  but  he  hadn*t  had  time  to  attend  to  it.  He  had  as 
much  as  his  hands  could  do  of  other  work  at  the  period  of  the 
year  when  it  should  have  been  made. 

Probably  the  case  was  similar  with  the  planter  who  had  bought 
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dds  northern  Ilbj  at  a  priq^  four  times  that  which  it  would  have 
cost  a  northern  fisurmer  to  make  it.  He  had  preferred  to  employ 
lu8  slaves  at  other  bnsiness. 

The  inference  most  be  either  that  there  was  most  improbably- 
ibolish,  bad  management,  or  that  the  slaves  were  more  profitably 
employed  in  cultivating  cotton,  than  they  could  have  been  in 
cnltirating  maize,  or  other  forage  crops. 

I  pat  the  case,  some  days  afterwards,  to  an  English  mer- 
cbant,  who  had  had  good  opportunities,  and  made  it  a  part  of 
his  bodness,  to  study  such  matters. 

''I  have  no  doubt,"  said  he,  'Hhat,  if  hay  cannot  be  ob- 
tained here,  other  valuable  forage  can,  with  less  labor  than  any- 
wiiere  at  the  North ;  and  all  \]ig  Southern  agricultural  journals 
sustain  this  opinion,  and  declare  it  to  be  purely  bad  manage- 
ment  that  neglects  these  crops,  and  devotes  labor  to  cotton, 
so  exclusively.     Probably,  it  is  so — at  the  present  cost  of  forage. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  also  true,  as  the  planters  assert,  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  apply  their  labor  to  anything  else  but 
cotton.     And  yet,  they  complain  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  so 
low,  that  there  is  no  profit  in  growing  it ;  which  is  evidently 
false.     You  see  that  they  prefer  buying  hay,  to  raising  it,  at,  to 
say  the  least,  three  times  what  it  costs  your  Northern  farmers  to 
raise  it.     Of  course,  if  cotton  could  be  grown  in  New  York  and 
Ohio,  it  could  be  afibrded  at  one-third  the  cost  it  is  here — 
say  at  three  cents  per  pound.    And  that  is  ni V  solution  of  the 
Slavery  question.     Bring  cotton  down  to   three  cents  a  pound, 
and  there  would  be  more  abolitionists  in  South  Carolina  than 
in    Massachusetts,  y  K  that   can  be   brought    about,   in    any 
way — and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  live  to  see  it,  as 
our  raflways  are  extended  in  India,  and  the  French  enlarge 
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^eir  free-labor  plantations  in  AlgieFs — there  will  be  an  eod  of 
ivery," 

was  just  one  o'clock  when  the  Btage-coach  came  for  ns. 
There  was  but  one  passenger  beside  myself — a  Philaddphia  gen- 
tleman, going  to  Columbia.  We  proceeded  very  slowly  for 
kaibont  three  miles,  across  a  swamp,  apon  a  "corduroy  road;" 
e  rapidly,  over  rough  ground,  being  toased  about  in  the 
coach  most  severely,  for  six  or  eight  miles  further.  Besides  the 
drirer,  there  nas  on  the  box  the  agent  or  superintendent  of  the 
»ch  line,  who  now  opened  the  doors,  and  we  found  ourselves 
I  jbefore  a  log  stable,  in  llie  midst  of  a  forest  of  large  pines.  The 
I'  driver  took  out  a  horse,  and,  mounting  him,  rode  off,  and  we  col- 
lected wood,  splitting  it  with  a  hatchet  that  was  carried  on  the 
coach,  and,  lighting  it  from  the  coach  lamp,  made  a  fire.  It  was 
very  cold,  ice  half  an  inch  thick,  and  a  heavy  hoar  frbst.  We 
complained  to  the  agent  that  there  was  no  straw  in  the  coach 
bottom,  while  there  were  large  holes  bored  in  it,  that  kept  our 
feet  excessively  cold.    He  said  that  there  was  no  straw  to  be  had 

»jsi  the  country.  They  were  obliged  to  bed  their  horses  with 
■jine  leaves,  which  were  damp,  and  would  bo  of  no  service  to  na. 
The  necessity  for  the  holes  be  did  not  immediately  explain,  and 
<Ve|  in  the  exercise  of  our  Yankee  privilege,  resolved  that  thejr 
Yere  made  with  reference  to  the  habit  of  expectoration,  which  we 
had  observed  in  the  car  to  be  very  general  and  excessive. 

In  about  hnlf  an  hour  the  driver  of  the  new  stage  came  to  us 
on  the  horse  that  the  first  had  ridden  away.     A  new  set  of 

tllorses  was  brought  out,  and  attached  to  the  coach,  and  we  wore 
driven  on  again.  An  hour  later,  the  sun  rose ;  we  were  still  in 
{JDe-barrens,  once  in  several  miles  passing  through  a  dear- 
ftig,  with  a  log  farm-hoDse,  and  a  few  negro  huls  about  it;  often 
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throngfa  cypress  swamps,  and  long  pools  of  water.  At  the  end 
of  ten  miles  we  break&sted,  and  changed  horses  and  drivers  at  a 
steam  saw-milL  A  few  miles  farther  on,  we  were  asked  to  get 
on  the  top  of  the  coach,  while  it  was  driven  through  a  swamp, 
in  which  the  water  was  over  the  road,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to 
sach  a  depth  that  it  covered  the  foot-board.  The  horses  really 
groaned,  as  they  pashed  the  thin  ice  away  with  their  necks,  and 
were  very  near  swimming.  The  holes  in  the  coach  bottom,  the 
agent  now  told  us,  were  to  allow  the  water  that  would  here  enter 
the  body  to  flow  out  At  the  end  of  these  ten  miles  we  changed 
again,  at  a  cotton  planter's  house — a  very  neat,  well-built  house, 
having  pine  trees  about  it,  but  very  poor,  old,  negro  quarters. 

Since  the  long  ford  we  had  kept  the  top,  the  inside  of  the 
coach  being  wet,  and  I  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  driving 
— ^the  coachman,  a  steady,  reliable  sort  of  fellow,  saying  but 
little  to  his  horses,  and  doing  what  swearing  he  thought  neces- 
sary in  English ;  driving,  too,  with  great  judgment  and  skill. 
The  coach  was  a  fine,  roomy,  old-fashioned,  fragrant,  leathery 
affair,  and  the  horses  the  best  I  had  seen  this  side  of  Virginia.  I 
could  not  resist  expressing  my  pleasure  with  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. The  new  team  was  admirable ;  four  sleek,  well-gov- 
erned, eager,  sorrel  cobs,  and  the  driver,  a  staid,  bronzed-faced 
man,  keeping  them  tight  in  hand,  drove  quietly  and  neatly,  his 
whip  in  the  socket.  After  about  fifteen  minutes,  during  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  hushing  down  their  too  great  impetu- 
osity, he  took  out  a  large  silver  hunting-watch,  and  asked  what 
time  it  was. 

"  Qnarter  past  eleven,"  said  the  agent 

^  Twelve  minutes  past,"  said  the  Philadelphian. 

**  Well,  fourteen,  only,  I  am,"  said  the  agent 
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"  Thirteen,"  luid  I. 
I  "Just  tliirteen,  I  am,"  suid  the  driver,  slipping  back  hia  waUb 
D  ita  place,  and  then,  to  the  agent,  "ha'ao't  loiiched  a  baod  of 

e  I  left  old  Laocaster." 
■  Suddenly  guessing  the  mean-ing  of  what  liod  been  for  some 


"  Yon  ate  from  the  North  f  la, 


miittiB  astoniEbing  n 

"  Yea,  sir." 

"And  you,  too,  Mr.  Agent?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  ibe  coaub,  tuul  the  cattle,  and  allT" 

" Allfrom  PonnsyWania." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  heret" 

"We  have  been  here  about  a  fortnight,  stocH^^ 
I  We  commenced  regular  trips  yesterday.     Too  are  the  first  p&a- 
aeugei  through,  sir." 

It  naB,  in  fact,  merely  a  transfer  from  one  of  the  old  National 
Boad  lines,  complete.      After   a  little  further  conversation,  I 
^uked,  "How  do  you  like  the  country,  beret' 

"  Very  nice  country,"  said  the  agent. 

"Eather  poor  soil,  I  should  say." 

•'  It's  the  cuBsedeat  poor  conntrj  God  erer  created," 
Hit  the  driver. 

"  You  have  to  keep  your  horses  o 

'^SfmclaJ  damn  iL" 


ji 


rsation,  t 


NATCBE  IN   EASTERN   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

The  character  of  the  scenery  was  novel  to  me,  Ibe  sarfkce  very 
bt,  the  soU  a  tine-gniined,  Eilrory  white  sand,  shaded  by  s  oon- 
tnuouB  forest  of  large  pines,  which  bad  shed  their  loner  branches, 

I  that  we  coold  see  from  the  coach-top,  to  the  distanca  of  a 
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iparter  of  a  mile,  everything  upon  the  ground.     In  the  swamps, 
which  were  frequent  and  extensive,  and  on  their  horders,  the 
pines  gave  place  to  cypresses,  with  great  pedestal  trunks,  and 
protuberant  roots,  throwing  up  an  awkward  dwarf  progeny  of 
shrub  cypress,  and  curious  bulbous-like  stumps,  called  "  cypress- 
knees."     Mingled  with  these  were  a  few  of  our  common  decidu- 
ous trees,  the  white-shafted  sycamore,  the  gray  beech,  and  the 
shrubby  black-jack  oak,  with  broad  leaves,  brown  and  dead,  yet 
glossy,  and  reflecting  the  sun-beams.     Somewhat  rarely,  the  red 
cedar,  and,  more  frequently  than  any  other  except  the  cypress, 
the  beautiful  holly.    Added  to  these,  there  was  often  a  thick  un- 
dergrowth of  evergreen  shrubs.    Vines  and  creepers  of  various 
kinds  grew  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  dangled  beneath 
and  between  their  branches,  in  intricate  net-work.   The  tylandria 
hung  in  festoons,  sometimes  several  feet  in  length,  and  often 
completely  clothed  the  trunks,  and  every  branch  of  the  trees  in 
the  low  ground.     It  is  like  a  fringe  of  tangled  hair,  of  a  light 
gray  pearly  color,  and  sometimes  produces  exquisite  effects  when 
slightly  veiling  the  dark  green,  purple  and  scarlet  of  the  cedar, 
and  the  holly  with  their,  berries.     The  mistletoe  also  grew  in 
large,  vivid,  green  tufts,  on  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  trees.     A  small,  fine  and  wiry,  dead  grass, 
hardly  perceptible,  even   in  the   most  open  ground,  from  the 
coach  tops,  was  the  only  sign  of  herbage.     Large  black  buz- 
zards were  constantly  in  sight,  sailing  slowly,  high  above  the 
tree-tops.     Flocks  of  larks,  quails,  and  robins  were  common,  as 
were  also  doves,  swifUy  flying  in  small  companies.     The  red- 
headed woodpecker  could  at  any  time  be  heard  hammering  the 
old  tree-trunks,  and  would  sometimes  show  himself,  after  his  rat- 
tat^  cocking  his  head  archly,  and  listening  to  hear  if  the  wona 


I 


moT«d  under  tUe  bark.     The  drivers  told  me  that  thej  hod,  oa 
previous  diiya,  as  they  went  over  the  road,  seen  deer,  tarkejB, 
Mnd  wild  hogs. 

I  TUE   PBOn.E. 

Ax  «Tery  tenth  mile,  or  thereabont,  we  changed  horses ;  and, 
gener^y,  were  allowed  half  an  hour,  to  stroll  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  stable — the  agent  obserriDg  that  we  could  reAoIi  the 
and  of  the  staging  eome  hours  before  the  curs  Ehould  leave  to 
take  as  further;  and,  as  there  were  no  good  a^xoinniodatjani  for 
sleeping  there,  wo  would  pass  the  time  (julte  as  pleasantly  on  the 
road.  We  dined  at  "  Marion  County  House,"  a  pleasant  little 
Tillage  (and  the  only  village  we  saw  during  the  day),  with  a  fine 
pine-grove,  a  broad  street,  a  court-house,  a  church  or  two,  a  school- 
houae,  and  a  dozen  or  twenty  dwellings.  Towards  night,  we 
crossed  the  Great  Pedee  of  the  mftps,  the  Big  Pedee  of  the  tuitlvee, 
in  a  flat-boat.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton,  in  bales,  was  npon 
the  bank,  ready  for  loading  into  a  sleani-hoat — when  one  should 
-for  Charleston. 

The  country  was  very  thinly  peopled ;  lone  bouses  otiea 
several  miles  apart.  The  large  majority  of  the  dwell- 
were  of  logs,  and  even  those  of  the  white  people  * 
often  without  gloss  windows.  In  the  better  class  of 
cabins,  the  roof  ie  usually  built  with  a  car\-e,  so  as  to  project 
eight  or  ten  feet  beyond  Lite  log-wall ;  and  a  part  of  this  space, 
exterior  to  the  logs,  is  inclosed  with  board.i,  making  an 
additional  small  roam—the  remainder  forms  an  open  porch. 
The  whole  cabin  is  often  elevated  on  four  comer-posla,  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  nndar 
it.     The  firfr-place  is  built  at  the  end  of  the  house,  of  sticks  aoA 


;iss 


dftj,  atxil  the  cliinmey  la  carried  up  ontside,  and  often  detached 
&ad  tho  log-waJls ;  but  tiie  roof  is  extended  at  the  gable,  until 
H  line  irith  its  outer  side.     The  porvb  has  n.  railing  in  front, 


Utd  A  -wide  shelf  at  tho  end,  on  whioh  a  bucket  of  water,  a 
tmtud,  And  hand-basJn,  arc  anaaMy  placed.  There  Are  cliairs,  or 
'  .'aQliea,  in  the  porrli,  and  you  often  see  nomeu  sitting  at  work 
.11  it,  u  in  Oennany. 

The  logs  aro  usuiilly  hewn  but  little  ;  and,  of  focrse,  aa  tiey 
at*  laid  up,  there  will  be  wiile  iiiterEticcs  between  them — which 
arc  increiutKl  by  subseqticnt  shrinkittg.  Those,  very  cominoiilyt 
Bf«  not  *'  citinked,"  or  filled  up  in  any  way ;  nor  is  the  wall  lined 
B  iDBtdB.    Through  the  chinks,  ee  you  pass  along  the  ro&d. 


I 


I 
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you  may  often  see  all  ttuit  is  going  on  id  the  house ;  uul,  At 
night,  the  light  of  the  firs  shines  brightly  out  on  all  sides. 

Cabins,  of  this  class,  nonld  almost  always  be  flanked  1^  two 
or  three  negi*o-huts.  The  cabins  of  the  poorest  class  of  whites 
were  of  a  meaner  sort — being  mere  square  pens  of  logs,  roofed 
over,  provided  nith  a  cliiraney,  and  usually  with  a  shed  of 
boards,  supported  by  rciugh  posts,  Itefore  the  door. 

Occasionally,  where  the  silrery  sand  was  darkened  by  a 
considerable  intermixture  of  mould,  there  would  be  a  large 
plantation,  with  n^ro-qaarters,  and  a  votton-press  and  gin- 
hoase.  We  passed  half  a  dozen  of  these,  perhaps,  during  tJie 
day.  Where  the  owners  resided  in  them,  they  would  have 
'OOnaforlable-looking  residences,  not  unlike  the  better  class  of 
England    forra -houses.      On    the    largest    one,    however, 

;re  was  no  residence  for  the  owner,  at  all,  only  a  ^mall  cot- 
or  whitewashed  cabin,  for  the  overseer.      It  was  a  very 

rge  plantation,  and  all  the  buildings  were  substantia]  and 
voauuDdiouB,  except  the  negro-calrina,  which  were  tho  naallest 
'I  bad  seen — I  thought  not  more  than  twelve  fetrt  sfjaan,  m- 
tariorly.  They  stood  in  two  rows,  with  a  wide  street  betmen 
thera.  Tliey  were  built  of  logs,  witli  no  windows — no  apeoing 
at  all,  except  tho  doorway,  with  a  chimney  of  slicks  and  mud; 
with  no  trees  about  them,  no  porches,  or  shadcfi,  of  any  kind. 
Except  for  the  chimney — the  purpose  of  which  I  should  not 
readily  have  guessed — if  I  had  seen  one  of  them  in  New  England 
I  should  have  conjectured  that  it  had  been  bnilt  for  a  powder- 
housc,  or  perhaps  an  ice-house — never  for  an  animal  to  sleep  in. 

We  stopped,  for  some  time,  on  this  plantation,  near  where 
thirty  men  and  women  were  at  work,  repairing  tho  rood. 
The  women  were  in  majority,  and  were  engaged  al  exactly  tin 


eaate  Iklior  &s  the  men;  driving  the  carl^  loading  them  with 
dirt,  utd  dumping  thero  apon  Hie  rood;  cuttiag  down  trees,  and 
drawing  wood  by  hand,  to  lay  atrosa  tlie  niiry  plsuxs  ;  hoeing, 
■ad  shoveling. 


They  were  dressed  ia  i:oarEe  gray  gowns,  generally  very  miidi 
Iionied,  and  very  dirty ;  which,  for  greater  convenience  of  work-i 
ing  iu  the  mnd,  were  reefed  up  with  ii  coiJ  drawn  lightly  around 
ibc  body,  a  litUe  above  the  hips— the  spuro  ninunnt  of  nkirt 
(<*£S>»g  Q"^  between  this  and  the  waist-proper.  Od  their  legs 
«eTB  looie  leggius,  or  pieces  of  blanket  or  bagging  wrapped 
.-ihoDt,  and  lasted  with  tlioogs ;  and  tlioy  wore  very  heavy  shoes. 
Moet  ttt  them  bad  bandkoreluelit,  only,  tied  around  their  beads, 
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aomo  wore  men's  caps,  or  old  slouched  lints,  .ind  several  were 
luLfi^-lieaded. 

The  overseer  rode  about  lunoug  them,  on  a  liorse,  carrying  in 
I  band  a  raw-hide  whip,  constantiy  directing  and  enconraging 
y  companioD  and  I,  both,  several  times  noticed, 
as  oftca  oa  be  visited  one  end  of  the  line  of  operations,  tbe  hands 
at  the  other  end  would  discontinue  their  labor,  until  be  turned 
to  ride  towards  tbem  again.      Clumsy,    awkward,  gross,  ele- 
phantine in  all  their  movements ;  pouting',  grinning,  and  leering 
at  us  ;  sly,  scneual,  and  shameless,  in  all  their  expressions  and 
demeanor ;  I  never  before  bad  witnessed,  I  thoagbt,  anything 
G  revolting  than  tbe  nbole  scene. 
At  length,  the  overseer  dismounted  from  bis  horse,  and,^vuig 
t  boy  to  Lake  to  tbe  stables,  got  upon  tbe  coach,  and 
e  with  ns  several  miles.     From  tbe  conversation  I  had  with 
him,  as  well  aa  from  what  I  saw  of  his  conduct  in  tbe  field,  I 
judged  that  he  was  an  uncommonly  lit  mau  for  his  duties ;  at 

I  least  ordinarily  nmliible  in  diaposition,  and  not  passionate ;  but 
tkliberate,  walcblul,  and  efficient.  I  thought  be  would  be  not 
Dnljr  a  good  economist,  but  a  lirm  and  considerate  officer  or  master. 
^  If  these  women,  and  their  children  after  them,  were  alnsys 
bfttnruDy  and  necessarily  to  remain  of  tbe  character  and  capacity 
Ramped  on  tbcir  faces—as  is  probably  tbe  opinion  of  their 
•owner,  in  common  with  most  wealthy  South  Carolina  planters — 
I  don't  know  that  tbey  could  be  much  less  miserably  sittukted, 
or  guided  more  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  world,  Uuui 
they  were.  They  were  £at  enough,  and  didn't  look  aa  if  IheT 
were  at  all  overworked,  or  harassed  by  cares,  or  oppressed  by  « 
■  Wnsdousness  of  tlieir   degradation.     If  that   is   all — aa   Bome 


K" 
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Aflerwards,  while  we  were  changing  at  a  house  near  a  cross- 
ing of  roads,  stroUing  off  in  the  woods  for  a  short  distance,  I 
tune  upon  two  small  white-topped  wagons,  each  with  a  pair 
^  iiorses  feeding  at  its  pole  ;  near  them  was  a  dull  camp  fire, 
^th  ft  hake-kettle  and  coffee-pot,  some  blankets  and  a  chest 
opon  the  ground;  and  an  old  negro,  sitting  with  his  head 
i^wed  down  over  a  meal  sack,  while  a  negro  boy  was  combin 
^  wool  with  a  common  horse-card*  "  Good  evening,  uncle, 
'^  I,  approaching  them.  ''  Good  evening,  sar,"  he  answered, 
vithoQt  looking  up. 

''Where  are  you  going?" 

**Well,  we  ain't  goin'  newer,  master;  we's'peddlin'  tobacco 

**0h!  peddling  tobacco.     Where  did  you  come  from?" 

''From  Bockingham  County,  Norf  Carolina,  master." 

'*  How  long  have  you  been  coming  from  there  ?" 

**  'Twill  be  seven  weeks,  to-morrow,  ear,  since  we  left  home." 

**Have  you  most  sold  out?" 

'^  We  had  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  boxes  in  both  wagons, 
*^  we's  sold  all  but  sixty.  Want  to  buy  some  tobacco,  mas- 
^T  (Looking  up.) 

^Ko,  thank  you;  I  am  only  waiting  here,  while  the  coach 
^^^^iQges.    How  much  tobacco  is  there  in  a  box  1" 

"Seventy-five  pound." 

"Are  these  the  boxes?" 

"No,  them  is  our  provision  boxes,  master.  Show  de  gemman 
Wne  of  der  tobacco,  daL"     (To  the  boy.) 

A  couple  of  negroes  here  passed  along  near  us;  the  old 
Bin  hailed  them : 

''Ho  dab,  boys  I    Doan  you  want  to  buy  some  backey  ?" 
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"No."     (Decidedly.) 

"  Well,  Tm  sorry  for  it"     (Beproachfolly.) 

"  Are  you  bound  homeward,  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  massa ;  wish  mc  was ;  got  to  sell  all  oar  tobackey  fuss ; 
you  don't  want  none,  master,  does  you?  Doan  yon  tink  it 
pretty  fjEdr  tobacco,  sar,  just  try  it :  its  right  sweety  reckon  you*ll 
find." 

"I  don't  wish  any,  thank  you;  I  never  use  it*  Is  your 
master  with  you  ?" 

'^  No,  sar ;  he's  gone  across  to  Marion,  to-day.** 

"Do  you  like  to  be  traveling  about,  in  this  way?" 

"  Yes,  master ;  I  likes  it  very  welL" 

"  Better  than  staying  at  home,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  I  likes  my  country  better  dan  dis ;  must  say  dat^ 
master,  likes  my  country  better  dan  dis.  I'se  a  £ree  nigger 
in  my  country,  master." 

'^  Oh,  you  are  a  free  man,  are  you !  North  Carolina  is  a  bet- 
ter country  than  this,  for  free  men,  I  suppose." 

*'  Yes,  master,  I  likes  my  country  de  best ;  I  gets  five  dollar 
a  month  for  dat  boy."     (Hastily,  to  change  the  subject.) 

"  He  is  your  son,  is  he  ?" 

"Yes,  sar;  he  drives  dat  wagon,  I  drives  dis;  and  I  haant 
seen  him  fore,  master,  for  six  weeks,  till  dis  momin'." 

"How  were  you  separated?" 

"  We  separated  six  weeks  ago,  sar,  and  we  agreed  to  meet 
here,  last  night     We  didn',  dough,  till  dis  momin'." 

The  old  man's  tone  soflencd,  and  he  r^arded  his  son  with 
earnestness. 

^^Pears  dough,  we  was  bofe  heah,  last  night ;  bat  I  oooldn't 
find  dem  till  dis  momin'.    Dis  momin*  M>me  niggan  tole  mo 
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dar  mr  a  niggar  camped  off  yander  in  de  iiv'ood ;  and  I  knew 
'tvu  liim,  and  I  went  an*  foand  him  right  off." 

"And  what  wages  do  yon  get  for  yoarself  ?*' 

"  Ten  dollars  a  month,  master." 

"That's  pretty  good  wages." 

"Yes,  master,  any  niggar  can  get  good  wages  if  he's  a  mind 
to  be  indostrions,  no  matter  wedder  he's  slave  or  free." 

"So  you  don't  like  this  country  as  well  as  North  Carolina?" 

**Xo,  master.    Fac  is,  master,  'pears  like  wite  folks  doan  gine- 

nDy  like  niggars  in  dis  country ;  day  doan'  ginerally  talk  so  to 

^uggvs  like  as  do  in  my  country, ;   de  niggars  ain't  so  happy 

*^\  'pears  like  de  wite  folks  was  kind  o'  different,  somehow. 

I  doan'  like  dis  country  so  well ;  my  country  suits  mo  very 
welL" 

**Wdl,  Tve  heen  thinking,  myself,  the  niggers  did  not 
«wk  80  well  here  as  they  did  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  ; 
^  are  not  so  well  clothed,  and  they  don't  appear  so  bright  as 
%  do  there." 

"Well,  massa,  Sundays  dey  is  mighty  well  clothed,  dis  country ; 

P^  like  dere  an't  nobody  looks  better  Sundays   dan   dey 

^^'   But  Lord !  workin'  days,  seems  like  dey  haden  no  close 

d^7  could  keep  on  'um  at  all,  master.    Dey  is  a'mos'  naked,  wen 

^J8  at  work,  some  on  'em.     Why,  master,  up  in  our  country, 

^  ^ite  folks,  why,  some  on  'em  has  ten  or  twelve  niggars ;  dey 

doan'  hey  no  real  big  plantation,  like  dey  has  lieah,  but  some  on 

em  htg  ten  or  twelve  niggars,  may  be,  and  dey  juss  lives  and 

^^  along  wid   'em;   and   dey   treats  'um  most  as    if  dem 

•M  dar  own  chile.     Dey  doan'  keep  no  niggars  dey  can't  treat 

Wj  dey  wont  keep  'em,  wont  be  bodered  wid  'em.     If  dey 

gBk  a  niggar  and  he  doan  behave  himself,  day  wont  keep  him ; 
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dej  juss  tell  him,  sar,  he  must  look  up  anndder  master,  and 
if  he  doan'  find  hisself  one,  I  tell  'ou,  when  de  trader  cum  along, 
dey  sell  him,  and  he  totes  him  away.  Dey  allers  sell  off  all  de 
bad  niggers  out  of  our  country ;  dat*s  de  way  all  de  bad  niggai 
and  all  dem  no-account  niggar  keep  a  cumin'  down  heah ;  dat's 
de  way  on't,  master." 

^'  Yes,  that's  the  way  of  it,  I  suppose ;  these  big  plantations 
are  not  just  the  best  thing  for  niggers,  I  see  that  plainly." 

"  Master,  you  want  raise  in  dis  country,  was  'on  ?'* 

"No;  I  came  from  the  North," 

"  I  tort  so,  sar,  I  knew  'ou  wan't  one  of  dis  country  people, 
'peared  like  'ou  was  one  o'  my  country  people,  way  'ou 
talks ;  and  I  loves  dem  kine  of  people.  Won't  you  take 
some  whisky,  sar?"  Heah,  you  boy!  bring  dat  jug  of 
whisky  dab,  out  o'  my  wagon;  -in  dah,  in  dat  box  under  dem 
foddar." 

"  No,  don't  trouble  yourself,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you ; 
but  I  don't  like  to  drink  whisky." 

"  Like  to  have  you  drink  some,  massa,  if  you'd  like  it  Yoa*8 
right  welcome  to  it.  'Pears  like  I  knew  you  was  one  of  my 
country  people.  Ever  been  in  Greensboro'  massa?  dat's  in 
Guilford." 

"  No,  I  never  was  there.  I  came  from  New  York,  fdrtiher 
North  than  your  country." 

"New  York,  did  'ou,  massa?  I  heerd  New  York  was  what 
dey  calls  a  Free  State ;  all  de  niggars  free  dah." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so." 

"  Not  no  slaves  at  all ;  well,  I  expec  dat's  a  good  ting,  for  all 
de  niggars  to  be  free.  Greensboro'  is  a  right  comely  town ; 
tain't  like  dese  heah  Souf  Caflina  towns." 
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"  I  have  heaid  it  spoken  of  as  a  very  beautiful  town,  and 
there  are  some  very  nice  people  there." 

"Yes,  dere's  Mr. ^  I  knows  him,  he's  a  mighty 

good  man." 

"Do  yon  know  Mr. ? 

"0,  yes  sar,  he's  a  mighty  fine  man,  he  is,  massa;  ain't  no 
better  kind  of  man  dan  him." 

"Well,  I  mast  go,  or  the  coach  will  be  kept  waiting  for  me. 
Good-by  to  yon." 

"Far' well,  master,  far' well,  'pears  like  it's  done  me  good  to  see 
axnan  dat's  cum  out  of  my  country  again.     Far' well,  master." 

We  took  supper  at  an  exquisitely  neat  log-cabin,  standing 
*•  short  distance  off  tlie  road,  with  a  beautiful  ever-green 
^•kjthe  first  I  had  observed,  in  front  of  it.  There  was  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  but  drapery  of  white  muslin  restrained 
^  carrents  of  air,  and  during  the  day  would  let  in  sufficient 
^tt,  while  a  great  blazing  wood-fire  both  warmed  and  lighted 
*«e  room  by  night  A  rifle  and  powder-horn  hung  near  the 
"^place,  and  the  master  of  the  house,  a  fine,  hearty,  companion- 
**«®  fellow,  said  that  he  had  lately  shot  three  deer,  and  tliat  there 
^ere  plenty  of  cats,  and  foxes,  as  well,  as  turkeys,  hares,  squu*- 
'^Is  and  other  small  game  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  a  perfectly  charm- 

• 

^  little  backwoods  farm-house,  good  wife,  supper,  and  all ; 
^t  one  disagreeable  blot  darkened  the  otherwise  most  agree- 
*ole  picture  of  rustic  civilization— we  were  waited  upon  at  table 
"7  two  excessively  dirty,  slovenly-dressed,  negro  girls.  In 
^  rear  of  the  cabin  were  two  hovels,  each  lighted  by  largo 
^KQS,  and  apparently  crowded  with  other  slaves  belonging  to  the 
family. 
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Between  nine  and  ten  at  night,  we  reached  'the  end  of  the 
completed  rail-road,  coming  np  in  search  for  that  we  had  left^ 
the  previous  night  There  was  another  camp  and  fire  of  the 
workmen,  and  in  a  little  white  frame-hoose  we  found  a  company 
of  engineers.  There  were  two  trains  and  locomotives  on  the 
track,  and  a  gang  of  negroes  was  loading  cotton  into  one  of 
them. 

NEGRO  JODUNQ,     '^  THE  CAROLINA   YELL." 

I  strolled  off  until  I  reached  an  opening  in  the  woods,  in 
which  was  a  cotton-field  and  some  negro-cabins,  and  beyond 
it  large  girdled  trees,  among  which  were  two  negroes  with 
dogs,  barking,  yelping,  hacking,  shouting,  and  whistling,  after 
'coons  and  'possums.  Returning  to  the  rail-road,  I  found  a  com- 
fortable, warm  passenger-car,  and,  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  went 
to  sleep.  At  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  loud  laughter,  and, 
looking  out,  saw  that  the  loading  gang  of  negroes  had  made 
a  fire,  and  were  enjoying  a  right  merry  repast  Suddenly,  one 
raised  such  a  sound  as  I  never  heard  before ;  a  long,  loud,  musical 
shout,  rising,  and  filling,  and  breaking  into  falsetto,  his  voice  ring- 
ing through  the  woods  in  the  clear,  frosty  night  air,  like  a  bugle- 
calL  As  he  finished,  the  melody  was  caught  up  by  another,  and 
then,  another,  and  then,  by  several  in  chorus.  When  there 
was  silence  again,  one  of  them  cried  out,  as  if  bursting  with 
amusement :  '*  Did  yer  see  de  dog  ?— when  I  began  eeohing,  he 
turn  roun'  an'  look  me  straight  into  der  &oe;  ha!  ha!  ha!" 
and  the  whole  party  broke  into  the  loudest  peals  of  laughter,  as 
if  it  was  the  very  best  joke  they  had  ever  heard. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  could  hear  one  urging  the  rest  to  oome 
to  work  again,  and  soon  he  stepped  towards  the  cotton  balaSi 
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nying,  *'  Come,  brederen,  come ;  let's  go  at  it ;  come  now,  eoho ! 

roll  away  I  eeoho-eeoho-weeioho-ir' — and  the  rest  taking  it  up 
as  before,  in  a  few  moments  they  all  liad  their  shoulders  to  a 
bale  of  cotton,  and  were  rolling  it  up  the  embankment. 

Aboat  half-past  three,  I  was  awakened  again  by  the  whit^tle  of 

t^e  locomotive,  answering,  I  suppose,  tlie  horn  of  a  stage-coach, 

'Jiicb  in  a  few  minutes  drove  up,  bringing  a  mail.     A  negro 

Ljm  and  woman,  sleeping  near  me,  replenished  the  fire;   two 

o^Jier  passengers  came  in  and  wo  started. 

In  the  woods  I  saw  a  negro  by  a  fire,  while  it  was  still  night, 

slxaving  shingles  very  industriously.      He  did  not  even   stop 

to     look  at  the  train.     No  doubt  ho  was  a  slave,  working  by 

tCLsk,  and  of  his  own  accord  at  night,  that  he  might  have  the 

ff^ore  dayligbt  for  bis  own  purposes. 

The  negroes  greatly  enjoy  fine   lilazing  fires   in   the   open 

^^9  and  make  tbem  at  every  opportunity.     The  train  on  this 

lOad  was  provided  with  a  man  and  maid-ser^'ant  to  attend  to 

tbo  fire  and  wait  on  the  passengers — a  very  good  arrangement, 

lay  the  way,  yet  to  be  adopted  on  our  own  long  passenger  trains. 

^^Iien  we  arrived  at  a  junction  where  we  were  to  change  cars,  as 

i<H)n  as  all  the  passengers  had  left  the  train,  they  also  left ;  but 

instead  of  going  into  the  station-house  with  us,  they  immediately 

collected  some  pine  branches  and  chips,  and  getting  a  brand 

from  the  locomotive,  made  a  fire  upon  the  ground,  and  seated 

thenuelrea  by  it     Other  negroes  soon  began  to  join  them, 

ud  as  they  approached  were  called  to,  **  Doan*  yer  cum  widout 

wni'  wood?   Doan'  yer  cum  widout  som'  wood!"  and  every  one 

had  to  make  his  contribution.     At  another  place,  near  a  cotton 

plantation,  I  found  a  woman  collecting  pine  straw  into  heaps, 
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to  tM  cuted  b)  the  cattle-peoB.  She,  to»,  bad  t,  fire  tmr 
bar.  "What  are  you  iJobg  with  »  fire,  atmtyl"  "Oh, 
jtu^  to  warm  mjr  hims  wen  iev  gits  cold,  mossa."  The 
weather  was  then  almost  uncomfortably  vann  to  a  Northom 


■  We  were  raaujag  during  the  forenoon,  for  a  hundred  miles 

t  more,  in  a  southerly  directiou,  on  nearly  a  Gtraight  courss, 

tough    about  (he  middle   of  the    State  of    South    Carolina. 

rTbe  greater  jiart  of  lliis  distance,  the  flat,  sandy  pme  barrens 

mtiuQcd,  scarcely  a  foot  of  grading,  for  many  miles  at  a  time, 

ing  been  required  in  the  conetruction   of  the  rail-road.     As 

swamps,  which  were  still  frequent,  were  crossed  on  piles  and 

I  ■  tPeesel-worfc,  the  roads  mast  hare  been  buiil  very  cheaply — 

the  land  damages  being  nothing.     We  passed  from  the  track 

of  one  company  to  that  of  another,  lieveral  times  during  the  day 

b— the  iipeed  tvos  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  boar,  with 

Vvsually  very  long  stoppages  at  the  stations.     A  conductor  s;ud 

Bftey  could  easily  run  forty  miles,  and  had  done  it,  including 

Htoppftges;  but   tbcy  %rcre  forbidden   now  to  make  fust  lime, 

^Kmu  the  injury  it  did  the  road — the  superEtnictare  being  mnch 

^OlHre  ahakun  and  liablu  lo  displwement  in  these  light  sands  than 

^■l  our  Kurthem  roods.     The  locomotives  that  I  saw  were  all 

^ntde  in   Philadelphia;  the   cars  were  all  flom   the   Uartford, 

^Bmui.,  and   Worcester,   Mass.,   manufactories,  and,  invariably, 

^■egant  and  comfuriuble.     The  roads  seemed  to  he  doing  a 

Htevy  freighting  business  with  cotton.     We  passed  at  the  tuni- 

■blts  half  a  ilozen  trains,  with  nearly  a  thousand  boles  on  each, 

Bbst  tlio  number  of  passengers  was  alw.iyB  small.     A  slat'e  coau- 

■>b7  ORU  never,  it  is  evident,  furnish  a  passenger  traffic  of  umch 

BJMlne.     I  should  suppose  a  majority  of  the    trains,  which   I 
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saw  nsed  in  the  South,  were  not  paying  for  the  fael  and  wages 
expended  in  rnnning  them. 

For  an  hour  or  two  we  got  above  the  sandy  zone,  and  into 
the  second,  middle,  or  "  wave "  region  of  the  State.  The  sur- 
face here  was  extremely  undulating,  gracefully  swelling  and 
dipping  in  bluffs  and  dells — the  soil  a  mellow,  brown  loam,  with 
some  indications  of  fertility,  especially  in  the  valleys. .  Yet  most 
of  the  ground  was  occupied  by  pine  woods  (probably  old-field 
pines,  on  exhausted  cotton-fields.)  For  a  few  miles,  on  a  gently 
sloping  surface  of  the  same  sort  of  soil,  there  were  some  enor- 
mously  large  cotton-fields. 

I  saw  women  working  again,  in  large  gangs,  with  men.  In 
one  case  they  were  distributing  manure — ditch  scrapings  it  ap- 
peared to  be — and  the  mode  of  operation  was  this :  the  manure 
had  been  already  carted  into  heaps  upon  the  ground ;  a  number 
of  the  women  were  carrying  it  from  the  heap  in  baskets,  on  their 
heads,  and  one  in  her  apron,  and  spreading  it  with  their  hands 
between  the  ridges  on  which  the  cotton  grew  last  year ;  the  rest 
followed  with  great,  long-handled,  heavy,  clumsy  hoes,  and 
pulled  down  the  ridges  over  the  manure,  and  so  made  new 
ridges  for  the  next  planting.  I  asked  a  young  planter  who 
continued  with  me  a  good  part  of  the  day,  why  they  did  not  use 
plows.  He  said  this  was  rather  rough  land,  and  a  plow  wouldn*t 
work  in  it  very  well.  It  was  light  soil,  and  smooth  enough  for 
a  parade  ground.  The  fact  is,  in  certain  parts  of  South  Carolina, 
a  plow  is  yet  an  almost  unknown  instrument  of  tillage. 

About  noon  we  turned  east,  on  a  track  running  direct  to 
Charleston.  Fine  barrens  continued  alternating  with  swamp, 
with  some  cotton  and  corn-fields  on  the  edges  of  the  latter.  A 
few  of  the  pines  were  '*  boxed  "  for  turpentine ;  and  I  undax^Xjc^^ 
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that  one  or  two  companies  from  North  Carolina  had  been  ope* 
rating  here  for  several  years.  Plantations  were  not  very  often 
seen  along  the  road  through  the  sand,  but  stations,  at  which 
cotton  was  stored  and  loading,  were  comparatively  frequent. 

At  one  of  the  stations  an  empty  car  had  been  attached  to  the 
train ;  I  had  gone  into  it,  and  was  standiog  at  one  end  of  it, 
when  an  elderly  countryman  with  a  young  woman  and  three  little 
children  entered  and  took  seats  at  the  other.  The  old  man 
took  out  a  roll  of  deerskin,  in  which  were  bank-bills,  and  some 
small  change. 

"  How  much  did  he  say  'twould  be  f  *  he  inquired* 

"  Seventy  cents." 

"For  both  on  usf 

"  For  each  on  us." 

"  Both  on  us,  I  reckon." 

"  Beckon  it's  eacL" 

"  Pve  got  jess  seventy-five  cents  in  hard  money." 

*'  Give  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  it*s  all  yer  got ;  reckon  he'll  let 
us  go." 

At  this  I  moved,  to  attract  their  attention ;  the  old  man 
started,  and  looked  towards  me  for  a  moment,  and  said  no  more. 
I  soon  afterwards  walked  out  on  the  platform,  passing  him,  and 
the  conductor  came  in,  and  collected  their  fare ;  I  then  letomed, 
and  stood  near  them,  looking  out  the  window  of  the  door.  The 
old  man  had  a  good-humored,  tiiin,  withered,  very  brown  &oe, 
and  there  was  a  speaking  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  was  dressed 
in  clothes  much  of  the  Quaker  cut — a  broad-brimmed,  low  hat; 
white  cotton  shirt,  open  in  front,  and  without  cravat,  showing 
his  hairy  breast;  a  long-skirted,  snuff-colored  coat,  of  very  ooans 
homespun,  short  trowsers,  of  brown  drilling,  red  woolen  stodk* 
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ings,  and  heavy  cow-liide  shoes.     He  presently  asked  the  time 
of  day ;  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  we  continaed  in  conversation,  as 
ibliows : 
*'  Bight  cold  weather." 
«  Yes." 

""O'wine  to  Branchvilief' 
^I  am  going  heyond  there — ^to  Charleston." 
<<Ah— <;ome  from  Hamburg  this  momin'?" 
**No— ^om  beyond  there." 
**Did  ye? — where  'd  you  come  from?" 
**From  Wilmington." 
**  How  long  yer  ben  comin*  ?" 

**I  left  Wilmington  night  before  last,  about  ten  o'clock.     I 
'^^•*^e  been  ever  since  on  the  road." 
**  Beckon  yer  a  night-bird." 
**Whatr 

**  Beckon  you  are  a  night-bird — what  we  calls  a  night-hawk, 
"^®^p8  a  goin'  at  night,  you  know." 

**  Yes — Tve  been  going  most  of  two  nights." 

**  Beckon  so,  kinder  red  your  eyes  is.     Live  in  Charleston, 

do    y^ff 

**  2^0, 1  Uve  in  New  York." 

*  New  York — that's  a  good  ways,  yet,  aint  it  ?" 
•*  Yes." 

*  Beckon  yer  arter  a  chicken,  up  here." 

Ah,  h»*— reckon  ye  are." 
The  yonng  woman  laughed,  lifted  her  shoulder,  and  looked 
oQt  the  window. 

^Beckon  ye*ll  get  somebody's  chicken." 


-_-__.     ^ i,  .'^T^^sajw. 
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« 

"Pm  afraid  not" 

The  youDg  woman  laughed  again,  and  tossed  her  head. 

'^Oh,  reckon  ye  will — ah,  ha!  But  yer  mustn't  mind  my 
fun," 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  alL     Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"  Up  here  to ;  g'wine  hum ;  g'wine  to  stop  down  here, 

next  deeper.     How  do  you  go,  Ven  you  get  to  Charleston!" 

**  I  am  going  on  to  New  Orleans." 

"  Is  New  York  beyond  New  Orleans  t" 

"  Beyond  New  Orleans  1     Oh,  no." 

"/n  New  Orleans,  is'tr 

"What!" 

"  Hew  York  is  somewhere  in  New  Orleans,  aifCt  it !" 

"  No ;  it's  the  other  way — ^beyond  Wilmington." 

"  Oh !     Been  pretty  cold  thar  ?" 

"  Yes ;  there  was  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow  there,  last  week,  I 
hear." 

"  Lord  o'massy !  why !  have  to  feed  all  the  cattle ! — whew  I— 
ha! — whew ! — don't  wonner  ye  com'  away." 

"  You  are  a  farmer." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  am  a  fanner,  too." 

"  Be  ye— to  New  York!" 

"  Yes ;  how  much  land  have  you  got !" 

"A  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres;  how  much  have  youl'* 

"  Just  about  the  same.     What's  your  land  worth,  here  t'* 

"  Some  on't — what  we  call  swamp-land — ^kinder  low  and  wet 
like,  you  know — that's  worth  five  dollars  an  acre ;  and  mainly 
it's  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars — that's  takin*  a 
common  trac'  of  upland.    What's  yours  worth!** 
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^  A  hondrad  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars." 

"What!" 

^  A  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  handled." 

"DoDarar 

"Yes." 

**Notanacrer 

**  Yes." 

**  Good  Lord  I   yer  might  as  well  buy  niggers  to  onst.     Do 
you  work  any  niggers?" 

'*No." 

**  May  be  they  don't  have  niggers — that  is,  slaves— to  New 
York." 

*'  No,  we  do  not     It's  against  the  law." 

**  Yes,  I  heerd  'twas,  some  place.     How  do  yer  get  yer  work 
donef 

**  I  hire  white  men — Irishmen,  generally." 
**  Do  they  work  good  !" 

^  Yes,  better  than  negroes,  I  think,  and  don't  cost  nearly  as 
much." 

**  What  do  yer  have  to  ^ve  'emt" 

^^  Eight  or  nine  dollars  a  month,  and  board,  for  common 
^ds,  by  the  year." 

**  Hi,  Lordy !  and  they  work  up  right  smart,  do  they  ?  Why, 
y«r  can't  get  any  kind  of  a  good  nigger  less'n  twelve  dollars  a 
xnoiith,»» 

"And  board?" 

"And  board  'em?  yes;  and  clothe,  and  blank,  and  shoe 
\  too.'* 

He  owned  no  negroes  himself,  and  did  not  hire  any.  "  They," 
Hi  fiuBulyi  ''  made  their  own  crap."    They  raised  maize,  and 
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eweet  poUtoes,  and  cow-peas.  He  reckoned,  in  geDeral,  they 
nude  abont  three  barrels  of  maize  to  the  acre ;  sometimes,  as  mui'b 
■8  five.  He  described  to  me,  as  a  novelty,  a  plo^v,  vrith  **a  sort 
of  a  wing,  like,  on  one  side,"  that  pushed  off,  and  tamed  eve 
slice  of  the  ground ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had,  until 
recently,  never  Been  a  mould-lioard ;  the  common  plom  of  this 
country  being  constracted  on  tlie  same  principles  as  those  of  tba 
Chinese,  and  only  rooting  the  ground,  like  a  hog  or  a  mole 
— not  cleaving  and  turning.  He  had  never  heard  of  woik- 
ing  a  plow  with  more  tlian  one  horse.  He  was  frank  and 
good-natured ;  embarrassed  his  daughter  by  coarse  jokea  about 
herself  and  her  babies,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  be 
with  him,  and,  when  I  declined,  pressed  me  to  come  and  see 
when  I  returned.  That  I  might  do  bo,  he  gave  me  diieo- 
'titfns  how  to  get  to  bis  farm;  observing,  that  I  must  start  pretty 
early  in  the  day — because  it  would  not  be  safe  for  a  stranger  to 
try  to  cross  the  swamp  aiter  dark..  The  moment  the  train 
began  to  check  its  speed,  before  stopping  at  the  place  at  vbicli 
he  was  to  leave,  he  said  to  Iiis  daughter,  ''Come,  gall  quick 
now  ;  gather  up  yer  young  ones !"  and  stepped  out,  puUing  her 
after  him,  on  to  the  platform.  As  they  walked  off,  I  noticed 
that  he  strode  ahead,  like  an  Indian  or  a  gipsy-man,  and  she 
carried  in  her  arms  two  of  the  children  and  a  bundle,  wlulo  the 
third  child  held  to  ber  skirls. 

A  party  of  fashionubly-dressed  people  took  the  trwu  fur 
Charleston.  Two  families,  apparently,  retaming  from  a  visit 
to  their  plantations.  They  came  to  the  station  in  handsoma 
coaches.  Some  minutes  before  the  rest,  there  entered  the  oar, 
in  which  I  was  then  again  alone,  and  reclining  on  a  bench  in 
the  comer,  an  old  nurse,  with  a  baby,  and  two  young  atgn 
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vomen,  having  care  of  half  a  dozen  children,  mostly  girls,  from 
Ane  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  As  they  closed  the  door,  the  negro 
gnb  seemed  to  resume  a  conversation,  or  quarrel.  Their  Ian- 
gUjSe  was  loud  and  obscene,  such  as  I  never  heard  before  from 
iny  bat  the  most  depraved  and  beastly  women  of  the  streets. 
Upon  observing  me,  they  dropped  their  voices,  but  not  with  any 
^Ppeannce  of  shame,  and  continued  their  altercation,  until  their 
Dustresses  entered.  The  white  children,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
listened,  without  any  appearance  of  wonder  or  annoyance.  The 
inoQent  the  ladies  opened  the  door,  they  became  silent 

From  tilt  Southern  Cultivator,  June,  1855. 

"  ChOdreu  are  fond  of  the  company  of  negroes,  not  only  because  the  de- 
^'^'t&oe  shown  them  makes  them  feel  perfectly  at  case,  but  the  subjects  of 
c^vemtion  are  on  a  level  with  their  capacity ;  while  the  simple  tales,  and 
^vitchand  ghost  stories,  so  common  among  negroes,  excite  the  young 
i^Dation  and  enlist  the  feelings.  If,  in  this  association,  the  child  be- 
^^^  fiuniliar  with  indelicate,  vulgar,  and  lascivious  manpcrs  and  con- 
^^tioD,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  which  lasts 
foryetts_perhap8  for  life.  Could  we,  in  all  coses,  trace  effects  to  their 
^  ouues,  I  doubt  not  but  many  young  men  and  women,  of  respectable 
P^'^Qtage  and  bright  prospects,  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  all  their 
•"^y  hopes,  have  been  led  to  the  fatal  step  by  the  seeds  of  corruption 
^lueh,  in  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  were  sown  in  their  hearts  by 
^  ioddicate  and  lascivious  manners  and  conversation  of  their  fathers' 
^"poes." 

'""*  an  Address  of  Cliancelior  Harper^  prepared  for  and  read  before 
^  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  of  South  Carolina, 

"I have  said  the  tendency  of  our  institution  is  to  elevate  the  female 
^'^'icter,  08  well  as  that  of  the  other  sex,  for  similar  reasons. 

"And,  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  elevation  of  the  female  character 

*  i^  ksi  important  and  essential  to  us,  than  the  moral  and  intellectual 

caltiTition  of  the  other  sex.    It  would,  indeed,  be  intolerable,  if,  wheti 

Delias  of  society  is  necessarily  degraded  in  this  respect,  no  compensa- 

^  irere  made  by  the  superior  elevation  and  parity  of  the  other.    Not 


k 

^^Bficlj  esseotial  parit;  or  coadact.  but  tbe  ntmost  purity  of 
^^KAnd,  I  will  odd,  though  it  may  iuuur  the  formidable  charge  of  affectatioD 
^^V'  or  prodety,  a  greater  sevenlij  of  lUtorunt  ihan  i,<  required  etscvhire,  is 
^H  necasary  among  vs.  Always  shoald  be  strennoualy  resisted  Lbc  at- 
^V  tempts,  which  have  sometimca  been  made,  to  inttodace  amoog  as  the 
^P     freedom  of  foreign  Earopeau,  and,  rapeciall}',  of  contiDCotal  tuaDDCts. 

Let    ns    say:    we   will    not  ha^e  lAe    manmrs    of    South    Carolina 

changed." 

CHAKIXSTON. 

Before  night,  the  train  arrived  at  Cbarlestoo,  where  I  remaioed 

Chiirleston,  more  than  any  town  at  the  North,  has  the  cbarau' 
ler  of  an  old  town,  where  carefiil  government  and  the  influence 
.  of  social  organization  has  been  lung  in  operation.     It  la  nmdi 
rnore  metropolitan  aiid   convement  than   any    other  Southern 
Ptown;  and  yet,  it  seems  to  hai-e  adopted  the  teqnirements  of 
modern  luxury  with  an  ill  grace,  and  to  be  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands of  commerce  and  tiie  increasing  mobility  of  civilized  men 
slowlyand  reluctantly, 

I  saw  as  much  close  packing,  filth,  and  squalor,  in  eertaiii 

blocks,  inhabited  by  laboring  wbiws,  in  Charleston,  as  I  lutvfl 

■witnessed  in  any  Northern  tomi  of  ils  size ;  and  greater  Ktt- 

dences  of  brutality  and  ruffianly  character,  than  I  have  ever 

happened  to  see,  among  an  equal  population  of  this  class,  before. 

The  frequent  drumming  which  is  heard,  the  Stato  military 

fidioot,  tbe  cannon  in  position  on  the  parade-ground,  the  citadel,. 

I  the  gnard-house,  with  its  martial  ceremonies,  the  frequent  paiadca 

I  of  militia  (the  ranks  tnwnly  filled  by  foreign-bom  dtizena),  and, 

f  especially,  the  numerous  amted-poUce,  which  is  under  military 

discipline,  might  lead  one  to  imagine  that  tbe  town  via  in  a 

<t«t«  of  riege  or  revolatloiu 
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SAVANNAH. 

Savannah,  which  is  bat  half  a  day's  sail  from  CharlestoD,  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  cariously  rural  and  modest  aspect,  for  a 
place  of  its  population  and  commerce.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  baildings  stand  detached  from  each  other,  and  arc  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  or  courts,  shaded  by  trees,  or  occupied  by 
shrubbery.  There  are  a  great  number  of  small  public  squares, 
and  some  of  the  streets  are  double,  with  rows  of  trees  in  the 
centre. 

Charleston  and  Savannah  are  so  easily  accessible  from  the 
North,  and  are,  in  consequence,  so  much  visited,  and  so  much 
written  abont,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  particularly 
describe  them,  or  their  vicinity.  Both  to\\'ns  are  chiefly  interest- 
ing from  that  in  them  which  is  indescribable,  and  which  strangers 
cannot  be  expected  to  fully  appreciate. 

SLAYE-FUNERALS   AND    BURYIXG-G ROUNDS. 

I  described  a  negro-funeral  that  I  witnessed  in  Richmond,  Va. 
In  Charleston,  I  saw  one  of  a  very  different  character.  Those 
in  attendance  were  mainly  women,  and  they  all  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  grave,  following  the  corpse,  carried  in  a  hearse.  The 
exercises  were  simple  and  decorous,  after  the  form  used  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  were  conducted  by  a  well-dressed 
jknd  dignified  elderly  negro.  The  women  were  generally 
dressed  in  white,  and  wore  bonnets,  which  were  temporarily 
covered  with  a  kind  of  hood,  made  of  dark  cambric.  There 
^as  no  show  whatever  of  feeling,  emotion,  or  excitement.  The 
grave  was  filled  by  the  negroes,  before  the  crowd,  which  was 
qrite  Uage,  dispersed.      Besides  myself,  only  one  white  man. 


I 


prafaUj  •  poboenou,  «ad  iu  aUendaaoR.  The  liarTiDg^fnaBd 
«aa  a  roogli  "  vacant  lot"  is  tbe  midct  of  Uie  town.  The  obIt^ 
BKKUaieatB  ««t«  •  few  wooden  pocU,  and  one   smsll  taatUe 

Wlnle  riding,  analnalj,  m  ike  snbortia  of  Sanonah,  on  i«- 
ling  bom  a  lisit  to  the  IwaKtiAil  rani  eaatterr  of  the  wealthy 
wliitea,  wbicb  \VUIis  has,  nitti  tus  iMsal  {&a\it.j  anil  gnue,  a  little 
0*er>picture4i  I  came  n|K)n  a  square  fidd,  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
^ne-wood,  partially  inclosed  with  a  dilapidated  nooden  paling. 
It  proved  to  be  a  grave-yard  for  the  n^roes  of  the  town,  Dis- 
mounting,  ottd  fastening  my  horse  to  a  gate-post,  I  walked  Ji^ 
ftnd  found  much,  in  the  looDoments,  to  interest  me.  Some  of 
were  mere  hillets  of  wood,  others  were  of  brick  and  mar< 
Mfe,  and  some  were  pieces  of  plank,  cot  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
totnb-stonea.  Many  fitmily'lota  were  inclosed  with  railings,  and 
a  fow  Jlowcrs  or  evergreen  shmbs  bod  sometimes  been  planted 
00  the  graves ;  but  these  were  generally  broken  down  and  witb- 
ered,  ond  the  ground  was  overgrown  with  weeds  and  briars.  I 
'^nt  Home  lime  in  examining  the  inscriptions,  the  greater  num- 
if  wbicb  wore  evidently  painted  by  self-taught  negroes,  and 
curiniiily  ilitutrativo  both  of  their  condition  and  character, 
transciibecl  n  few  of  tliem,  as   literally  as  possible,  aa  (ol- 

"SACRED 

TO    THE    MBMOBT 

OF  nUNRr.  Glcvc.ho 

Dide  JANi:ARr1SL849 

.      Age  M." 
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• 

"BALDWING 

In  men  of  Ghasles 

who  died  NOV 

20.  Thk  1846 

aged  62  yem  Blessed  are  the 

dead  who  dieth 

in  thelOBD 

Even  so  said 

the  SPerit    For 

the  Best  From 

Thair" 


n%e  miainder  rotted  off.] 


«  DEAR 

WIFE    OF 

JAMES    DELBUG 

BORN   1814     DIED    1852." 


In  Memr 

y,  of, 

Ma 

gare 

-t .  Bom 

August 

29  and 

died  00 

tober  29  1852 


[^  foUowiiig  on  marble.] 

^0  record  the  worth  fidelity  and  virtue  of  Reynolda  Watts,  (who 
^  OB  the  2d  day  of  May  1829  at  the  age  of  24  years,  in  giving  birth 
«>kr3d  child). 

Beired  from  infancy  by  an  affectionate  mistress  and  trained  by  her  in 
tk  paths  of  virtue,  She  was  strictly  moral  in  her  deportment,  faithful 
ud  devoted  in  her  duty  and  heart  and  soul  a 

fBtud  drifted  over  the  remiunder.] 


I 


fits  OL]i     :>I.AViC     S.TATE«. 

There  nreie  a  few  others,  of  Bimilar  cliM&cter  to  the  above, 
erected  by  whites  lo  the  memory  of  fnvorite  servants.  The  fol- 
lowing was  on  a  large  brick  tomb  : 

"This  tablet  b  erected  to  record  the  demise  of  Iter.  HENHT 
OUNNINOUAM,  Founder  and  snbaeqneDt  pastor  of  the  !d  Afrlckn 
Oborch  for  39  jenrs,  who  yielded  his  spirit  to  its  master  the  29  of 
Ma«h  1842,  aged  63  jeare." 

[Followed  by  an  inscription  lo  the  memory  of  Mrs,  Con- 
ningbam.} 

"  This  vault  is  erected  by  the  2d  Afrieun  Chacch,  as  a  tokes  of 
respect." 

The  following  is  upon  a  large  stone  table.  Tbe  reader  will 
observe  ita  date ;  but  1  must  add  that,  while  in  North  Carolina, 
I  heard  of  two  recent  occasionH,  in  which  public  reli^ous  ser- 
vices had  been  interrupted,  and  the  preoehers — very  eslioiAble 
oolored  men — publicly  whipped. 

"  Sacred  to  the  mcinory  of  Andrew  Brian  jiaBtor  of  Ist  colored  Bap- 
tist church  io  SavauQob.  God  was  Pleased  to  lay  his  honour  near  his 
heart  and  impress  the  worth  and  weight  of  souls  upon  his  mied  that  he 
wascODstraioed  to  Preach  the  Gospel  to  dien^'  world,  particularly  to  the 
sahlc  SODS  or  arriea.  tiiougb  he  labored  under  many  disadvantage  yet 
thought  in  the  school  of  Christ,  he  was  able  to  bring  out  new  and  old 
out  of  tbe  treasury  And  he  hss  done  more  good  amoug  the  poor  shires 
than  all  the  leiu-aed  Doctors  id  America.  He  was  im  prisoned  for  the 
Qospel  without  any  ceremony  was  severely  whipped.  But  while  uiider 
the  lash  be  told  his  prosecutor  he  rejoiced  uol  only  to  be  whipped  but  be 
was  willing  for  to  suffer  death  for  the  cause  of  CHRIST. 

"  He  continued  preaching  the  Gospel  until  Oct.  6  1613.  He  was 
supposed  to  bo  96  years  of  age,  his  remains  were  iuterd  with  pecnliar 
respect  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Eev.  Mr  Johnston  Dr.  KoUuck 
~  Williams  &  llciiry  Cunningham    lie  wosun honour  to  hnmui 

nature  an  omameut  to  religion  luid  a  friend  to  mankind.  His  meaor^ 
is  still  precious  in  the  (heorLi)  of  the  living. 
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Hii  mind  m*  Iranqoil  aod  aereDe 
Nu  terron  in  his  looki  wu  iMn 
A  8ATIO0R9  tmile  dispelled  the  gloom 
And  smootbed  the  pussge  to  the  tomb. 

"  I  heard  b  voice  from  Heaven  aajing  nnto  me,  Writ«,  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  1  Tea  sailh  the  Spirit 
that  the;  may  lest  from  the  labonrs. 

"This  atone  is  erected  b;  the  First  Colored  CbarchasatokeDOf  love 
for  tbeir  most  fkithfnl  pastor.     A.  D.  1821." 


THE  KCB  COiUT. 

Pliftatioh,  Febrnarj  — . 

I  left  towQ  yesterday  morning,  on  horseback,  ^ith  a  letter  in 
my  pocket  to  Hi.  X.,  a  rice-planter,  under  whose  roof  I  am  now 
writing.  The  weather  was  fine,  and,  indeed,  since  I  left  Vir- 
ginia, the  weather,  for  out-of-door  purposes,  has  been  as  fine  aa 
can  be  imagined.  The  exercise  of  walking  or  of  riding,  wanns 
one,  at  any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  sufficiently  to 
allow  an  overcoat  to  be  dispensed  with,  while  the  air  is  yet  brisk 
and  Btimnlating.  The  public-houses  are  overcrowded  with 
Northerners,  ^rho  congratulate  themselves  on  having  escaped 
from  the  severe  cold,  of  which  they  bear  from  home. 

All,  however,  who  know  the  country,  out  of  the  large  towns, 
wy  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  cold  here,  than  ever  at 
the  North ;  because,  except  at  a  few  first  class  hotels,  and  in  the 
better  sort  of  mangiona  and  plantation  residences,  any  provision 
for  keeping  houses  warm  is  so  enUrely  neglected.  It  ia,  indeed, 
loo  cool  to  sit  quietly,  even  at  midday,  out  of  sunBbine,  and  at 
tugbt  it  is  often  frosty.  As  a  general  rule,  with  snch  excepdona 
M  I  have  indicated,  it  will  be  full  two  hours  after  one  has  aaked 
tor  ft  flre  in  hia  room,  before  the  eervante  can  be  got  to  make  it 
18  , 


v^he  idea  of  dosing  a.  door  or  wioiilow  to  exclude  cold  air,  seems 
leall}^  never  to  bitvc  reached  any  of  tiic  negroes,  j  From  tbtt 
e  I  left  Hiclinioud,  until  I  arrived  at  ChBrleBtoD,  I  never  bat 
e  knew  a.  btin&nt  to  close  a  door  on  leaving  a  room,  uhIms 
■  was  requested  at  the  inomenl  to  do  bo. 
The  publiu  bouses  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  tbo  coantiT' 
I  bouses  generally,  are  so  loosely  built,  and  so  rarely  have  un- 
broken glass  nindows,  tliat  to  sit  by  a  fire,  and  to  avoid  remain- 
a  draught  at  the  same  time,  is  never  to  bo  espcct^c). 
Ab  the  number  of  Nortbemers,  and  especially  of  invalids,  who 
(omo  lulher  in  winter,  is  every  year  increasing,  more  comfortable 
Bcommodatious  along  the  line  of  travel  must  soon  be  providw]  i 
E  not  by  native,  then  by  Northern  euterprise.     Some  of  the 
wI«1b  in  Florida,  indeed,  are  abeady,  I  onderBtand,  under  tha 
I  aunagement  of  Northerners ;  and  this  winter  cooks  and  waiters 
bave  been  procured  for  tbem  from  the  North.     I  observe,  also, 
that  one    of  Ibcm   advertises  that  meata   and  vegetables   are 
received  by   every  Blearaor  from  New  Yorli. 
^^^^  Ae  soon  as  comlbrtable  quarters,  and  means  of  conveyaucQ 
^^Bge  extensively  provided,  at  Dot  immoderately  great  oxpaose^ 
^^■ktc    must  b«  a    great  migration   here    every   wiQt«r.      The 
^^H|iinat«  and  the  scenery,  as  well  as  the  society  of  the  mora 
^^Hnaltby  planters'  furallies,  are  attractive,  not  to  invalids  aloiK^ 
but  even  more  to  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  enjoy  invigor- 
ating recreations.     Nowliere  in  the  world  could  a  man,  with  a 
^^Bound  body  and  a  quiet  conscience,  live  more  pleasantly,  at 
^Hhast,  as  a  guest,  it  secma  to  me,  llian  here  where  I  am.     1  was 
^^■nrakeaed  this  morning  by  a  een'ant  making  a  tire  for  mo  to 
^^flress  by.     Opening  the  window,  I  found  a  clear,  brisk  air,  but 
witbont  frost — the  mercury  standing  at  SS"  F.    There  was  not « 
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rign  of  winter,  except  that  a  few  cypress  trees,  bung  with  see 

attached  to  pretty  pendaloos  tassels,  were  leafless.      A  gro\ 

which  rarronnded  the  house  was  all  in  dark  verdure ;  there  wer 

green  oranges  on  trees  nearer  the  window ;  the  buds  were  swell 

ing  on  a  jessamine-Tine,  and  a  number  of  camelia-japonicas  were 

in  full  Uoom  ;,one  of  them,  at  least  seven  feet  high,  and  a  large, 

compact  shmh^  most  have  had  several  hundred  blossoms  on  it. 

Sparrows  were  chirping,   doves  cooing,   and    a   mocking-bird 

whistling  loudly.     I  walked  to  the  stable,  and  saw  the  clean  and 

Xicatly-dzesaed  negroes  grooming  thorough-bred  horses.     They 

pwwed  the  ground,  and  tossed  their  heads,  and  drew  deep  inspira- 

UonS|  and  danced  as  they  were  led  out,  in  exuberance  of  animal 

spirits,  and  I  felt  as  they  did.     We  drove  ten  miles  to  church,  in 

^b«  forenoon,  with  the  carriage-top  thrown  back,  and  with  our 

^^crooats  laid  aside ;.  nevertheless,  when  we  returned,  and  came 

^^to  the  house,   we  found  a  crackling  wood   lire,  in  the  old- 

^^^^hioned  fire-place,  as  comfortable  as  it  was  cheerful.     Two 

1^4s,  the   sons   of   my  host,   had  returned    the   night  before 

fxt>]ii  a   <<  marooning    party,*'   with    a    boat-load    of   venison, 

^^d  fowl  and   fish,   and  at  dinner  this   evening  there   were 

^licAcies  which  are  not  to  be  had  in  perfection,  it  is  said, 

^ywhere   else  than  on  a  rice-plantation.      The  woods   and 

^tters  around  us  abound,  not  only  with  game,  but  with  most 

^^^tosting  subjects  of  observation  to  the  naturalist  and  the 

^ifiit    Everything  encourages    cheerfulness,    and    invites    to 

hilthfnlli&. 

Kow  to  think  how  people  are  baking  in  their  oven-houses  at 
iam,  or  waddling  out  in  the  deep  snow  or  mud,  or  across  the 
&Dm  rats,  wrapped  up  to  a  Falstaffian  rotundity  in  flannels  and 
kiif  one  can  but  wonder  that  those  who  have  means  stay  there. 
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any  more  tbiui  these  stay  here  in  summer ;  and  that  my  host 
would  no  more  think  of  doing  than  the  wild-goose. 

But  I  must  tell  how  I  got  here,  and  what  I  saw  by  the  way. 

A  narrow  belt  of  cleared  land — "  vacant  lots" — only  separa- 
ted the  town  from  the  pine-forest — that  great  broad  forest 
which  extends  uninterruptedly,  and  merely  dotted  with  a  few 
small  corn  and  cotton-fields,  from  Delaware  to  Louisiana. 

Having  some  doubt  about  the  road,  I  asked  a  direction  of  a 
man  on  horseback,  who  overtook  and  was  passing  me.  In 
reply,  he  said  it  was  a  very  straight  road,  and  we  should  go  in 
C5orapany,  for  a  mile  or  two.  He  inquired  if  I  was  a  stranger ; 
and,  when  he  heard  that  I  was  from  the  North,  and  now  first 
visiting  the  South,  he  remarked  that  there  was  "  no  better  place 
for  me  to  go  to  than  that  for  which  I  was  bound.  Mr.  X.  was  a 
very  fine  man — rich,  got  a  splendid  plantation,  lived  well,  had 
plenty  of  company  always,  and  there  were  a  number  of  other 
show  plantations  near  his.  He  reckoned  I  would  visit  some  of 
them." 

I  asked  what  he  called  "  show  plantations."  "  Plantations 
belonging  to  rich  people,"  he  said,  "  where  they  had  everything 
fixed  up  nice.  There  were  several  places  that  had  that  name ; 
their  owners  always  went  out  and  lived  on  them  part  of  the  year, 
and  then  they  kept  a  kind  of  open  house,  and  were  always  ready 
to  receive  company.     He  reckoned  I  might  go  and  stay  a  month 

round  on  them  kind  of  places  on river,  and  it  woidd  not 

cost  me  a  cent.  They  always  had  a  great  many  Nortbeniera 
^''oing  to  see  them,  those  gentlemen  had.  Almost  every  Northern- 
i'T,  that  came  here,  was  invited  right  oat,  to  visit  some  of  them, 
and,  in  summer,  a  good  many  of  them  went  to  the  North  them- 
pelves." 
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During  the  forenoon,  mj  road  continued  bfoad  Ad  straight, 
4  nd  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  chief  outlet  and  thoroughfare  of 
a  %'ery  extensive  agricultural  district  There  ^vas  very  little  land 
in  cultivation  within  sight  of  the  road,  however;  not  a  mile 
of  it  fenced,  in  twenty,  and  tlie  only  houses  were  log-cabins. 
The  soil  varied  from  a  coarse,  dean,  yellow  sand,  to  a  dark, 
brown,  sandy  loam.  There  were  indications  that  most  of  tlie 
land  had,  at  some  time,  been  under  cultivation — ^had  been  worn 
oat,  and  deserted. 

Long  teams  of  mules,  driven  by  negroes,  toiled  slowly  towards 
the  town,  with  loads  of  rice,  or  cotton.      A  stage-coach,  with 
six  horses  to  hasten  it  through  the  heavy  road,  covered  me,  as 
it  passed,  with  dust ;  and,  once  or  twice,  I  met  a  stylish  car- 
riage (not  the  old  Virginia  ''  family  chariot,  with  its  six  well-con- 
^tioned  grays,"  but  its  descendant  in  fashion),  with  fasliionably- 
dad  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  primly-liveried  negro-servants ; 
Wt  much  the  greatest  traffic  of  the  road  was  done  by  small  one- 
We  carts,  driven  by  white  men,  or  women. 

"the  crackers." 

These  carts,  all  but  their  wheels,  which  come  from  the  North, 

^k  as  if  they  were  made  by  their  owners,  in  the  woods,  witli 

''^  better  tools  than  axes  and  jack-knives.     Very  little  iron  is 

^  in  their  construction ;  the  different  parts  being  held  togclher 

"7  Wooden  pins,  and  lashings  of  hide.     The  harness  is  made 

^luefiy  of  ropes  and  undressed  liide ;  but  there  is  always  a  hi;^1i- 

pc>bd  riding-saddle,  in  which  the  driver  prefers  to  sit,  ratlier 

^  CD  his  cart     Once,  I  met  a  woman  riding  in  this  way,  with 

A  lotd  of  children  in  the  cart  behind  her.     From  the  axle-tree, 

oAen  bung  a  gourd,  or  an  iron  kettle.     One  man  carried  a  rifle 
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■  ,  en  his  pom^l.  Sometimes,  these  carts  would  cODtun  a  smgle 
bale  of  cotttm,  more  commoaly,  an  assorted  cargo  of  maiie, 
sweet  potatoes,  poultry,  gaiue.  hides,  and  peltry,  with,  always, 
some  handles  of  corn-leaves,  to  be  fed  to  the  horse.  Women 
tind  children  were  often  passengers,  or  traveled  on  foot,  in  com- 

Iiftaj  with  the  carls,  uhlch  irere  usually  funushed  with  a  Ion  tilt. 
lILajiy  of  them,  I  found,  had  been  two  or  three  days  on  the  road, 
luinging  down  a  little  crop  to  market;  whole  &milies  coming 
irith  it,  to  get  reclothed  with  the  proceeds. 
The  men  with  the  cirts  were  generally  slight,  with  high  cheek- 
bones and  sunken  eyes,  and  were  of  less  than  the  nsnal  stature 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  They  were  dressed  in  long-elcirtcd 
homespun  coals,  wore  slouched  hats,  and  heavy  boots,  outdde 
T  trowsers.  As  they  met  me,  they  usually  bowed,  and  ofleo 
lered  a  remark  upon  the  weather,  or  the  roads,  in  &  bold,  but 
t^ot  uncourteouB  manner — showing  themselves  to  be,  at  least,  in 
lone  respect,  better  off  than  the  ranjority  of  Enropeaii 
fwhosB  educated  servility  of  character  rarely  fiuls  K 
'  itself  when  Ihey  meet  a  well-dressed  stranger. 

'  The  household  markets  of  most  of  the  Southern  towns 
t  to  be  mainly  supplied  by  the  poor  country  people,  who,  drivii^ 
iLitl  in  this  style,  bring  all  sorts  of  produce  to  exchange  for  such 
mall  stores  and  articles  of  apparel  as  they  mast  needs  obtain 
tfrom  tlie  shops.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
■  l>fick  country  from  which  the  supplies  are  gathered,  they  ate 
P^tfcred  in  great  abundance  and  variety;  at  other  times,  from  the 
Iwant  of  regular  market-men,  there  will  be  a  scarcity,  and  prices 
j'lrill  be  very  high. 

A  stranger  cannot  but  express  surprise  and  aitiusement  at  ibe 
appearance  and  manners  of  tbeee  coontry  trafiicieia  in  the 
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lnt-pUc«.  The  '^wild  IriAb"  hardly  differ  more  dhn  the  Eog 
lish  gentry,  than  these  rusttcs  from  the  better  class  or  ptanten 
aad  towns-fcople,  with  nhom  the  traveler  more  conuDoolj 
cODKs  in  conlvict.  Tbeii  language,  even,  is  almost  iDcomprd 
bensiUc,  aod  seems  exceedingly  droll,  to  a  Northern 
have  fuuud  it  quite  impoflsihle  to  report  it^ 


J  nhall  not  aoon  forget  tie  figure  of  a  little  old  white  woman, 
weiring  a  maii'H  hat,  smoking  a  pipe,  driving  a  little  black  bull 
wilh  reins ;  rilting,  liersolf,  bolt  upright,  upon  the  axlo-tree  ot 
k  fittlo  truck,  on  which  bIu:  was  rctiimiDg  from  market.  I  was 
lidio;;  with  a  gentleman  of  the  to»u  at  tlie  time,  and,  as  sh« 
bowed  to  him  with  on  expression  of  inetfablo  solT-satigfaction,  I 
■aked  if  he  knew  her.  lie  had  kiiowa  her  for  Ineiity  years,  L« 
Koid,  and  imlil  Utciy  she  had  always  come  into  town  about  one* 
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a  week,  on  tt*t,  briuging  fowls,  eggs,  potatoes,  or  herbs,  for 
Bale,  in  a  basket.  The  bull  she  hud  probably  picked  up  astrajr, 
when  a  calf,  aod  reared  and  broken  it  herself;  and  the  cart  and 
homesB  Rhe  had  made  herself;  bat  he  did  not  think  auvbody 
In  the  land  felt  riclier  than  she  did  nov,  ur  prouder  of  her 
HtablishmeDt. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  left  the  nialii  ruad,  niid,  tuwards  night, 
Kached  a  much  more  cultivated  district.  The  forest  of  pines 
II  extended  uninterruptedly  on  one  side  of  the  way,  but  oa. 
e  other  was  a  coutiuued  sucuession  of  very  large  fields,  of  rich 
brk  soil — evidently  reclaimed  swamp-land — which  had  been  col- 
baled  die  previous  year,  in  Sea  Island  cotton,  or  maize.  Be- 
roud  thorn,  a  flat  SDrfacc  of  still  lower  land,  with  a  silver  thread 
of  water  curling  through  it,  eiitunded,  Holland-like,  to  the  hori- 
zon. Usually  at  as  great  a  distance  aa  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
tbom  the  rood,  and  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  apart,  were  ' 
lesidences  of  the  planters — large  white  Louses,  with  groves  of 
erorgreen  trees  about  Ihem ;  and  Itetwecn  those  and  the  road 
were  little  villagoa  of  slave-cahins. 

Uy  directions  not  having  been  suHiciently  explicit,  I  rode  in, 

by  a  privale  lane,  to  one  of  these.     It  consisted  of  some  tbirty 

satly- white  washed  cotb^es,  witli  a  broad  avenuf.  planted  n 

Pride-of-China  trees  between  them. 

The  cottages  were  framed  buildings,  boarded  on  the  ontside, 

Imlli   shingle   roofs  and  brick  chimneys;    they  stood  fifty  fi^t 

bpart,  with  gardens  and  pig-yards,  enclosed  by  palings,  betweco 

At  one,   which    was  evidently  the   "sick  house,"    or 

ioBpital,  there  were  several  negroes,  of  both  seites,  wrapped  i 

lukcts,  and  reclining  on  the  door   steps  or  on  the  gronnd, 

B^^it^  'It  t^B  BuiishiuB.     Some  of  them  looked  ill,  bnt  all  n 
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chattiDg  and  laughing  as  I  rode  up  to  make   an  inquiry.     I 

learned  that  it  was  not  the  plantation  I  Mas  intending  to  visi'^ 

and  received  a  direction,  as  usual,  so  indistinct  and  incorr^^ 

that  it  led  me  wrong. 

At  another  plantation  wliich  I   soon   afterwards    reached,  i 

foaud  the  ''settlement"  arranged  in  the  same  way,  the  cabin!* 

only  heing  of  a  slightly  different  form.     In  the  middle  of  one 

rov  was  a  well-house,  and  opposite  it,  on  the  other  row,  was  a 

niill-house,  with  stones,  at  which  the  negroes  giind  their  corn. 

It  is  a  kind  of  pestle  and  mortar;  and  I  was  iuformed  afterwards 

that  the  negroes  prefer  to  take  theu*  allowance  of  corn  and  crack 

it  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  receive  meal,  because    they 

think  the  mill-gi'ound  meal  does  not  make  as  sweet  bread. 

At  the  head  of  the  settlement,  in  a  garden  looking  down  tlie 

street,  was  an  overseer's  house,  and  here  tlic  road  divided,  riln- 

^g  each  way  at  right  angles;  on  one  side   to  barns  and  a 

l*^ing  on  the  river,  on  the  otlier  toward  tiie  mansion  of  the 

Proprietor.     A  negro  boy  opened  the  gate  of  the  latter,  and  T 

entered. 

On  either  side,  at  fifty  feet  distant,  were  rows  of  old  live  oak 

^s,  their  branches  and  twigs  slightly  hung  with  a  delicate 

^^  of  gray  moss,  and  their  dark,  shining,  green  foliage,  meet- 

*^  and  intermingling  miturally  but  densely   overhead.      The 

*^ght  streamed  through  and  played  aslant  the  lustrous  leaves, 

**  fluttering,  i>endulous  moss ;  the  arch  was  low  and  broad ; 

^  trunks  were  Imge  and  gnarled,  and  there  was  a  heavy  groin- 

I     '^  of  Strong,  rough,  knotty  branches.     I  stopped  my  horse  and 

I     kid  my  breatli;  for  I  liave  hardly  in  all  my  life  seen  anything 

w  impressively  grand  and   beautiful.     I   thought  of  old  Kit 

^JSaribiB  rhapsody  on  trees  ;  and  it  was  no  rhapsodv — it  was  all 
18» 
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e  and  ml:  '^ Light,  shaje,  shelter,  coolneiis,  &ediae8a,  muio, 
lew,  and  dreams  drojiping  through  their  umbrageons  twilight — 
ropping  direct,  so  A,  snect,  goo  thing,  and  Testorntire  from 
keaven." 

Alaa  I  no  itn^U ;  onl^  little  black  babies,  twldling  aboot  with 
p  ftn  older  child  or  two  to  watch  them,  occupied  the  aisle.  At  the 
lippcr  end  was  the  owner'B  mansion,  with  a  circular  coart-yard 
ftround  it,  and  an  irregular  plantation  of  great  trees ;  one  of  the 
Daks,  as  I  afturwarda  leamed,  seven  feet  in  diameter  of  tmnk, 
itid  covering  with  its   brunches  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and 

saty  feet  in  diameter.     As  I  approached  it,  a  smart  servant 

>me  out  to  take  my  horse.  I  obt^ed  from  him  a  direction 
'to  the  residenee  of  llie  gentleman  I  was  Bearuhing  for,  and  rode 
ftwaj',  glad  that  I  had  stumbled  into  so  charming  a  place. 

After  riding  a  few  miles  further  I  reached  my  deetinatioD. 

k  A    RICE    I-LANTATION. 

»       Mr.  X.  has  two  plnntationa  on  the  river,  besides  a  large  tract 
of  poor  pine  forest  land,  extending  some  miles  back  upon  the 
upland,  and  reaching  above  the  malarious  region.     In  the  upper 
k^art  of  this  pine  land  is  a  house,  occupied  by  his  overseer  during 
Vtbe  malarious  season,  when  it  is  dangerous  for  any  but  negroes 
P  to  remain  during  the  night  in  the  vicinity  of  the  swamps  or  rice- 
fields.     Kven  those  few  who  have  been  bom  in  the  regiua,  and 
have  grown  up  subject  to  the  malaria,  are  generally  weakly  and 
^  Bhort-lived.     The  negroes  do  not  enjoy  as  good  health  on  rice 
mtations  as  dscivhere;  and  the  greater  difficulty  with  which 
s  are  preserved,  ihroogji  infancy  esj)ecially,  shows  that 
Ptiie  subtle  poison  of  the  miasma  is  not  innocuous  to  thum  t  but 
It.  X.  boasts  a  Bleady  inoiease  of  his  negro  stock  of  five  per 
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cent  per  awnnnij  which  is  better  than  is  averaged  on  the  planta- 
tions of  the  interior. 

As  to  the  degree  of  danger  to  others,  "  I  would  as  soon  stand 
fifty  feet  from  the  best  Kentucky  rifleman  and  be  shot  at  by 
the  hoar,  as  to  spend  a  lught  on  my  plantation  in  summer/' 
a  Charleston  gentleman  said  to  me.     And  the  following  two 
instances  of  the  deadly  work  it  sometimes  does  were  mentioned 
to  me  by  another :  A  party  of  six  ladies  and  gentlemen  went 
out  of  town  to  spend  a  day  at  the  mansion  of  a  rice-planter,  on 
la  island.     By  an  accident  to  their  boat,  their  return  before  night 
vas  prevented,  and  they  went  back  and  shut  themselves  within 
the  house,  had  fires  made,  around  which  they  s^it  all  nighty  and 
took  every  other  precaution  to  guard  against  the  miasma.    Never- 
theless, four  of  them  died  from  its  ejects,  within  a  week ;  and 
the  other  two  sufiered  severely.    Two  brothers  owned  a  plantation 
on  which  they  had  spent  the  winter ;  one  of  them,  as  summer 
approached,  was  careful  to  go  to  another  residence  every  night ; 
the  other  delayed  to  do  so  until  it  was  too  late.     One  mornhig 
«*  Was  found  to  be  ill ;  a  physician  could  not  be  procured  until 
«te  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  his  recovery  was  hopeless. 
^  sick  man  besought  his  brother  not  to  hazard  his  own  life 
>7  remaining  with  him ;  and  he  was  obliged,  l^eforc  the  sun  set, 
^  take  the  last  farewell,  and  leave  him  with  the  servants,  in 
•kose  care,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  he  died. 

The  plantation  which  contains  Mr.  X.'s  winter  residence,  has 
W  a  small  extent  of  rice  land,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
i^cliimed  npland  swamp  soil,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  Sea 
hhnd  cotton,  wldch,  at  the  present  market,  luight  be  grown 
npon  it  with  profit.  But,  as  his  force  of  slaves  has  ordinarily 
ken  more  profitably  engaged  in  the  rice-fields,  all  this  has  been 


many  ^ttwrs  '■  tiinied  oot,"  aod  ia  now  orergrovm  with  pines, 
ocber  plaut&lion  contains  over  five  bundred  acres  of  lice- 
'laod,  fitted  for  iirigution;  liio  remainder  is  unusaally  fertile, 
red&imed  aploud  stvamii,  und  eomti  hiindnnl  uutes  of  it  are  culti- 
vated for  ninutu  and  8ea  Island  cutton. 

There  is  a  "  negru  Bottlcmoul"  on  eacb ;  but  Liotb  plaatationa, 
altlioDgU  a  mile  or  two  apart,  are  worked  together  ae  one,  under 
,Aoe  overseer — thi^  hands  being  drafted  Eroni  one  to  another  aa 
labor  is  required.  Sotnevrhat  over  seven  hundred  acres  are 
the  present  time  under  the  plow  in  the  two  plantAtions; 
tlie  whole  number  uf  negioes  is  two  hundred,  and  they  are 
reckoned  to  be  eqii.il  to  about  one  hundred  prime  hands — an 
unusual  strenglh  for  that  number  of  all  classes.  The  overseor 
winter,  near  tlie  settlement  of  the  larger  plantation, 
r.  X.  near  that  of  the  smaller. 

old  family  estate,  inherited  by  Mr.  X.'s  wife,  who, 

with  her  childrci],  were  bom  and  brought  up  iipou  it  in  close 

intiuiavy  with  the  negroes,  a  large  proportion  of  whom   nera 

also  int'Iuded  in  her  inheritance,  or  have  been  since  bom  upoo 

estate.     Mr.  X.  himself  is  a  New  England  dinner's  son,  and 

been  a  successful  merchant  and  manufacturer.     He  is  also  a 

man,  without  the  dementifying  bigotry  or  self-iinportMit 

imtiity,  so  frequently  implied  by  that  appellation  to  ft  Kew 

:Ia&der,  but  generous,  composed  and  cheerful  in  dlspo^tiou, 

well  as  conscientious. 

The  patriarchal  institution  should  be  seen  here  under  its  most 
rorabie  aspects ;  not  only  from  the  ties  of  long  £imily  assocM- 
cominon  traditions,  common  memories,  and,  if  ever,  DOin> 
interests,  between  the  skves  and  their  rulem,  lint,  also, 
the  practical   talent  fur  organiKution  und  administration, 
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gained  among  the  ru^cd  fields,  the  complicated  looms,  and  the 
exact  and  comprehensive  couu ting-houses  of  Xcw  England, 
which  directs  the  labor. 

The  honse-servants  are  more  intelligent,  understand  and  per- 
form their  duties  better,  and  are  more  appropriately  dressed, 
than  any  I  have  seen  before.     The  labor  required  of  them  is 
light,  and  they  are  treated  nvith  much  more  consideration  for 
^eir  health  and  comfort  than  is  usually  ^ven  to  that  of  free 
domestics.     They  live  in  brick  cabins,  adjoining  the  house  and 
stables,  and  one  of  these,  into  which  I  have  looked,  is  neatly 
s^nd  comfortably  furnished.     Several  of  the  house-ser^'ants,  as  is 
m^sual,  are  mulaCtoes,  and  good-looking.    The  muliittoes  are  gene- 
x"«ally  preferred  for  in-door  occupations.      Slaves  brought  up  to 
^<)(ue-work  dread  to  be  employed  at  field-labor;  and  those  accus- 
■^-omed  to  the  comparatively  unconstrained  life  of  the  negro-set- 
'^<2ment,  detest  tlic  close  control  and  careful  movements  required 
the  house-servants.     It  is  a  punishment  for  a  lazy  field-hand, 
employ  him   in   menial   duties  at   the   house,  as   it   is    to 
I  sneaking  sailor  to  do  the  work  of  a  cabin-servant ;  and  it 
^^  equally  a  punishment  to  a  neglectful  liouse-servaut,  to  banish 
**^xa  to  the  field-gangs.    All  the  household  economy  is,  of  course, 
^^ttied  on  in  a  style   appropriate   to    a  wealthy  gentleman's 
^lidence— not  more  so,  nor  less  so,  tliat  I  obsene,  than  in  an 
^taUishment  of  similar  grade  at  the  North. 

It  is  a  custom  with  Mr.  X.,  when  on  the  estate,  to  look  each 
^y  At  all  tlie  work  going  on,  inspect  the  buildings,  boats,  em- 
*^U)kinents  and  sluice-ways,  and  examine  the  sick.  Yesterday 
I  accompanied  him  in  one  of  these  daily  roun<ls. 

After  a  ride  of  several  miles  througli  the  woods,  m  the  rear  of 
the  plantations,  we  came  to  his  largest  negro-settlement.     There 


wu  a  strMt,  or  common,  two  bnndred  feet  wide,  on  which  tbe 

cftluas  of  the  negroes  fronted.     Each  cahin  was  a  framed  baUd- 

[ing,  tbe  walls  boarded  and  whitewashed  on  the  ouLside,  latbed 

1  plastered  within,  the  roof  ehingled ;   forty-two  teet  long, 

mty-one  feet  wide,  divided  into  two  family  t«nement^  each 

reoty-one  by  twenty-one ;    each  tenement  divided  into  three 

■oms — one,  the  common  household  a|)artment,  tweuty-oii«  by 
i  each  of  the  others  (bed-rooms),  teii  by  ten.  There  was  a 
prick  fire-place  in  the  middle   of  the  long  side  of  each  living 

M>m,  the  chimneys  rising  in  one.  in  the  middle  of  the  roof. 
Besides  these  roojus.  each  tenement  liad  a  cock-loft,  entered  by 
steps  from  the  boiiseholil  room.  Euch  tSnemeul^is  occapied,  on 
an  average,  by  five  persons.  There  were  in  them  closets,  with 
locks  and  keys,  and  a  varying  quantity  of  rude  furniture.  Eaeb 
cabin  stood  two  hundred  feet  from  the  next,  and  tike  street  in 
front  of  them  being  two  hundred  feet  wide,  they  were  juat  that 
distance  apart  each  way.  The  people  were  nearly  all  absont  at 
work,  and  had  locked  their  outer  doors,  taking  the  keys  with 
them.  Each  cabin  has  a  front  and  back  door,  and  each  room  a 
window,  closed  by  a  wooden  shutter,  swinging  outward,  on 
hinges.  Between  each  tenement  and  the  nest  honse,  is  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  inclosed  with  palings,  in  which  are  coeps  of 
fowl  with  chickens,  hovels  for  nestn,  and  for  sows  with  pig. 
There  were  a  great  many  fowls  in  the  street.  The  negroes' 
swine  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  woods,  each  owner  having  his 
own  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  mark.     In  the  rear  of  the  y.irds 

nre  gardens — a  huif-acre  to  each  family.  Intornally  the  calnus 
wred  dirty  and  diKordered,  which  was  rather  a  pleasant  indi- 
ntion  that  their  home-life  was  not  much  interfered  with,  tl 
Z  found  certain  police  regulations  were  enforced. 


The  cabin  nearest  the  ovenieer's  hoiiBe  was  need  as  a  nursery, 
fiariag  driven  np  to  tbie,  Mr.  X.  inquired  first  of  an  old  nurse 


1  the  children  veie;  whether  there  had  been  any  births  since 
t  latt  visit;  spoke  to  two  convalescent  young  mothers,  that 
*W  lounging  on  the  floor  of  the  portico,  with  the  chiklren,  nnd 

n  uked  if  tlierc  trere  any  sick  people. 
I  "Nobody,  oney  dat  boy,  Sam,  Bar," 

"What  Snm  is  thntt" 

"Dat  little  Sain,  sat;  Tom's  Sue's  Sam,  sar." 

"What's  the  malter  willi  bimr' 

"Dun*  'spec  dere's  noting  much   de  matter  wid    him  noi% 
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sar.  He  came  in  Sa'dy,  complainin'  he  had  de  stomach-aclie, 
an'  I  gin  him  some  ile,  sar ;  'spec  he  mus'  be  well,  dlB  time,  bat 
he  din  go  out  dis  mornin'." 

"  Well,  ni  see  to  him." 

Mr.  X.  went  to  Tom's  Sue's  cabin,  looked  at  the  boy,  and, 
concluding  that  he  was  well,  though  he  lay  abed,  and  pretended 
to  cry  with  pain,  ordered  him  to  go  out  to  work.  Then,  meet- 
ing the  overseer,  who  was  just  riding  away,  on  some  business  oft* 
the  plantation,  he  remained  some  time  in  conversation  with  him, 
while  I  occupied  myself  in  making  a  sketch  of  the  nursery  and 
the  street  of  the  settlement  in  my  note-book.  On  the  verandah 
and  the  steps  of  the  nursery,  there  were  twenty-seven  children, 
most  of  them  infants,  that  had  been  left  there  by  their  mothers, 
while  they  were  working  their  tasks  in  the  fields.  They  probably 
make  a  visit  to  them  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  to  nurse 
them,  and  receive  them  to  take  to  their  cabins,  or  where  tliey 
like,  when  they  have  finished  their  tasks — generally  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon.  The  older  children  were  fed  with  porridge, 
by  the  general  nurse.  A  number  of  girls,  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
were  occupied  in  holding  and  tending  the  youngest  infants. 
Those  a  little  older — the  crawlers — were  in  the  pen,  and  those 
big  enough  to  toddle  were  playing  on  the  steps,  or  before  the 
house.  Some  of  tliese,  with  two  or  three  bigger  ones,  were  sing- 
ing and  dancing  about  a  fire  that  they  had  made  on  the  ground. 
They  were  not  at  all  disturbed  or  interrupted  in  their  amuse- 
ment by  the  presence  of  their  owner  and  myself.  At  twelve  / 
years  of  age,  the  children  are  first  put  to  regular  field-work; 
until  then  no  labor  is  required  of  them,  except,  perhaps,  occa- 
sionally, they  arc  charged  with  some  light  kind  of  duty,  such  as 
(lightening  birds  from  com.     ^Vlien  first  sent  to  the  field,  one- 
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quarter  of  an  able-bodied  hand's  day's  work  is  ordinarily  allotted 
to  tliem,  aa  their  task. 

Bat  very  few  of  the  babies  were  in  anns ;  such  as  were  not, 
generally  lay  on  the  floor,  rolling  aboat,  or  sat  still,  sucking  their 
thumbs.  The  nitrse  was  a  kind-looking  old  negro  woman,  with, 
no  doubt,  philoprogenitiveuesB  well  developed;  but  she  piud 
fery  little  attention  to  thenl,  only  sometimes  chiding  the  older 
ones  for  Uoghing  or  singing  too  loud.  I  watched  for  half  ui 
hour,  And  in  all  that  lime  not  a  baby  of  them  began  to  cry;  nor 
Lara  I  ever  heard  one,  at  two  or  three  other  plantation-Qurseries 
which  I  have  visited.  I  remember,  in  Amsterdam,  to  have  seen 
two  or  three  similar  collections  of  children,  voluntarily  deposited 
by  their  mothers,  who  went  out  from  home  to  work.  These 
seemed  to  be  looked  out  for  by  two  or  three  poor  women,  who 
probably  received  a  small  foe  for  their  trouble,  from  the  parent 
thus  relieved.  Not  being  able  to  converse  in  Dutch,  I  could  get 
no  particular  information  about  it ;  bet  I  especially  noticed,  in 
each  case,  that  there  was  no  crying  or  fretting.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  appeared  to  bo  peculiarly  well-disposed  and  jolly, 
as  if  they  were  already  on  the  straight  road  to  the  right  place, 
and  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  vehicles  they  had  got  to  drive 
through  the  world.  They  had,  in  short,  thus  early  learned  that 
it  did  not  do  any  good  to  cry — ^for  the  nurse  couldn't,  if  she 
would,  feed,  or  cuddle,  or  play  with  one  every  time  she  waa 
wanted  to.  I  make  a  note  of  it,  as  indicating  how  young  the 
little  twig  is  bent,  how  early  the  formation  of  habits  commences, 
and  that,  even  in  babyhood,  the  "product  of  happiness  is  to  be 
found,  not  so  much  in  increasing  your  numerator,  as  in  lessea- 
iog  your  denominator." 

From  the  Mttlement,  we  drove  to  the  "mill"— not  a  flouring 
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mill,  though  I  believe  there  is  a  run  of  stones  in  it— but  a  moA- 
ster  bam,  with  more  extensive  and  better  machinery  for  threshr 
ing  and  storing  rice,  driven  by  a  steam-engine,  than  I  have  ever 
seen  used  for  grain  on  any  fieuin  in  Europe  or  America  before. 
Adjoining  the  mill-house  were  shops  and  sheds,  in  which  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  and  other  mechanics — all  slaves,  belon^ng  to 
Mr.  X. — were  at  work.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  workmanship,  and  said  that  they  exercised  as 
much  ingenuity  and  skill  as  the  ordinary  mechanics  that  he  was 
used  to  employ  in  New  England.  He  pointed  out  to  me  some 
carpenter's  work,  a  part  of  which  had  been  executed  by  a  New 
England  mechanic,  and  a  part  by  one  of  his  own  hands,  which 
indicated  that  the  latter  was  much  the  better  workman. 

I  was  gratified  by  this,  for  I  had  been  so  often  told,  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  gentlemen,  anxious  to  convince  me  that  the  negro  was 
incapable  of  being  educated  or  improved  to  a  condition  in  which 
it  would  be  safe  to  trust  him  with  himself — that  no  negro- 
mechanic  could  ever  be  taught,  or  induced  to  work  carefully  or 
nicely — that  I  had  begun  to  believe  it  might  be  so. 

We  were  attended  through  the  mill-house  by  a  respectable- 
looking,  orderly,  and  gentlemanly-mannered  mulatto,  who  was 
called,  by  his  master,  "  the  watchman."  His  duties,  howevery 
as  they  were  described  to  me,  were  those  of  a  steward,  or 
intcndant.  He  carried,  by'  a  strap  at  his  waist,  a  very  large 
number  of  keys,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  stores  of  provisions, 
tools,  and  materials  of  the  plantations,  as  well  as  of  all  their 
produce,  before  it  was  shipped  to  market.  He  weighed  and 
measured  out  all  tlie  rations  of  the  slaves  and  the  cattle;  saper- 
intended  the  mechanics,  and  himself  made  and  repaired,  as  was 
necessary,  all  the  machinery,  including  the  steam-eng^e. 
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In  all  these  departments,  his  anthority  vfas  superior  to  that 
of  the  overseer.  The  overseer  received  his  private  allowance  of 
fiunily  provisions  from  him,  as  did  also  the  head-servant  at  the 
mansion,  who  iras  his  brother.  His  responsibility  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  overseer ;  and  Mr.  X.  said,  he  would 
tmst  him  with  much  more  than  he  would  any  overseer  he  had 
ever  known. 

Anxious  to  learn  how  this  trnstwortliiness  and  intelligence, 
BO  nnnsnal  in  a  slave,  had  been  developed  or  ascertained,  I 
inqoired  of  his  history,  which  was,  briefly,  as  follows. 

Being  the  son  of  a  favorite  house-servant,  he  had  been,  as  a 
child,  associated  with  the  white  family,  and  received  by  chance 
something  of  the  early  education  of  the  white  children.  Wlien 
old  enough,  he  had  been  employed,  for  some  years,  as  a  waiter ; 
but,  at  his  own  request,  was  eventually  allowed  to  learn  the 
blacksmith's  trade,  in  the  plantation-shop.  Showing  iugenuity 
and  talent,  he  was  afterwards  employed  to  make  and  repair  tlie 
plantation  cotton-gins.  Finally,  his  owner  took  him  to  a  steam- 
engine  builder,  and  paid  $500  to  have  him  instructed  as  a 
machinist.  After  he  had  become  a  skillful  workman,  he  obtained 
employment,  as  an  engineer;  and  for  some  years  continued  in 
this  occupation,  and  was  allowed  to  spend  his  wages  for  himself. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  was  acquiring  dissipated  habits,  and 
wasting  all  his  earnings,  Mr.  X.  eventually  brought  him,  much 
against  his  inclinations,  back  to  the  plantations.  Being  allowed 
pecnliar  privileges,  and  given  duties  wholly  flattering  to  his  self- 
respect,  he  soon  became  contented ;  and,  of  course,  was  able  to 
be  extremely  valuable  to  his  owner. 

I  have  seen  another  slave-engineer.  The  gentleman  who 
employed  him  told  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  txJent,  and  of  great 


tp 


wortli  of  character.     Mo  Uad  desired  to  miike  bim  free,  bat  his 
owner,  who  was  a  meiiiher  of  the  Buaid  of  Brokurs,  luid  of  Dr. 
—'a  Chnrch,    in  New  York,  believed  that  Proridenee  de- 
^ed  the  negro  race  for  slavery,  and  I'efiised  to  sell  bim  lor 
nl  purpose.     He  thought  it  better  tliat  he  (his  owner)  should 
oontiuue  to  reodve  two  hundred  JoILitb  a  year  for  liis  sorviwi, 
while  he   uuiiLiiiuetl   able    to   work,    aiid   then   be   should  feel 
■XHponsible  that  Lu  did  not  starve,  or  come  upon  the  public  for 
k  support,  in  his  old  age.     The  moo  himself,  having  light  and 
eable  duties,  well  provided  for,   furnished  with  plenty  of 
pending  money  in  gratuitiea  by  bis  employer,  patronized  ftnd 
flattered  by  the  white  people,  honored  and  looked  up  to  by  thoao 

iot  hifl  own  color,  was  rather  indifi'ereut  in  the  matter ;  or 
^h^a,  preferred  to  remain  a  slave,  to  being  transpoi 
|fe,  to  Africa. 
Il '  The  watchman  was  a  tine-looking  fellow:  as  we 
pg  from  church,  on  Sunday,  he  bud  passed  us,  well-dressed  and 
R«U-mounted,  and  as  he  raiRed  his  hat,  to  salute  ns,  there  waa 
r  appearance,  except  his  color,  to  diB- 
a  gentleman  of  good-breeding  and  fortaue. 
g  the  bouse,  to  go  to  cburcb,  on  Snndsiy, 


I  The  watchman  w 
Ipg  from  church,  o 
sU-mounted,  and  t 
nothing  in  his  man 
tinguish  bim  from  a 
When^i 


IT  all  the  white  family  had  entered  their  carri^es,  or  mounted 
r  horses,  the  head  house-servant  also  mounted  a  hoae — as 
so,  slipping  a  coin  into  the  hands  of  ibe  boy  who  had 
n  holding  him.  Afterwards,  we  passed  a  family  of  negroci^ 
a  light  wagon — the  oldest  among  them  diiving  the  horse.  On 
)B;  inquiring  if  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  take  horses  to  drive 
D  choTch,  1  was  informed  that,  in  each  of  these  three  cases,  Ihtt 
s  belonged  to  tlie  negroes  who  were  driving  or 


Bold  1 


was  infirm,  unA^t!;.  X.  bad  given  him  a 
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enable  him  to  move  about.  He  was  probably  employed  to 
look  after  the  cattle  at  pasture,  or  at  something  in  which  it  was 
necessary,  for  his  usefulness,  that  he  should  have  a  horse  :  I  say 
this,  because  I  afterwards  found,  in  similar  cases  on  other  planta- 
tions, that  it  was  so. 

Bnt  the  watchman  and  the  house-servant  had  bought  their 
horses  with  money.  The  watchman  was  believed  to  own  three 
horses ;  and,  to  account  for  his  wealth,  Mr.  X.'s  son  told  me  that 
his  father  considered  him  a  very  valuable  servant,  and  frequently 
enoonraged  him  in  his  good  behavior,  with  handsome  gratuities. 
He  receives,  probably,  considerably  higher  wages,  in  fact  (in  the 
form  of  presents),  than  the  white  overseer.  He  knew  his  father 
gave  him  two  hundred  dollars  at  once,  a  short  time  ago.  The 
watchman  has  a  private  house,  and,  no  doubt,  lives  in  consider- 
able luxury. 

Will  it  be  said,  "  therefore.  Slavery  is  neither  necessarily 
d^rading  nor  inhumane  ?"  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  it  is 
not,  there  is  no  apology  for  it.  It  may  be  that  this  fine  fellow, 
if  he  had  been  bom  a  freeman,  would  be  no  better  employed 
than  he  is  here;  but,  in  that  case,  where  is  the  advantage? 
Certainly  not  in  the  economy  of  the  arrangement.  And  if  he 
wis  self-dependent,  and  if,  especially,  he  had  to  provide  for 
the  present  and  future  of  those  he  loved,  and  was  able  to  do 
10,  would  he  not  necessarily  live  a  happier,  stronger,  better,  and 
3&oie  respectable  man  ? 

But,  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  we  have  had  to  suppose  such 

*  state  of  society  for  the  free  laborer  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 

^**tainty  that  by  the  development  of  industry,  talent,  and  prori- 

^Hce,  he  is  able  to  provide  for  himself  and  for  tliose  whose 

^^H^innesB  is  linked  with  his  own. 


I 


I 
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Aa  &  general  rule,  this  u  the  c«se  in  all  &ee-labor  countries. 
IFawbere,  I  suspect,  are  the  excepdons  to  it  so  ficqaent  as  are 
the  exceptions  to  humane  and  geoerous  treatment  of  slaves  by 
their  masters.  Neverthdeas,  il  is  the  Bi'Ht  duty  of  those  who 
think  Slavery  wrong  to  remove  to  the  utmost  all  such  excuse 
for  it  OS  is  to  be  found  in  the  occasional  hardships  and  frequent 
dsbosement  and  ignorance  of  the  laboring  class  in  free  com- 
uunitieB. 

After  passing  through  tool-roonts,  coru-roonis,  male-stablen, 
«tore-roomB,  and  a  large  garden,  in  wbigh  vegetables  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  negroes,  as  well  as  for  the  family,  are  grown, 
wc  walked  to  the  rice-Iund.  It  is  divided  by  embankments  into 
fields  of  about  twenty  acres  each,  but  varying  somewhat  in  eize, 
'SOcording  to  the  course  of  the  river.  The  arrangements  are 
ntoch  that  each  field  may  be  flooded  independently  of  the  rest, 
■nd  they  ore  subdivided  by  open  ditt:hes  into  rectangular  plats 
of  a  quarter  acre  each.  We  first  proceeded  to  where  twenty  or 
IMrty  women  and  girls   were    engaged  in  raking  together,  in 

ips  and  winrows,  ihe  stubble  and  rubbish  left  on  the  field  after 
last  cro{),  and  burning  it.     The  main  object  of  this  operation 

to  kill  all  the  seeds  of  weeds,  or  of  rice,  on  the  ground.  Or- 
ily  it  is  done  by  tasks — a  certain  number  of  the  smatl 
Svinons  of  the  field  being  given  to  each  hand  to  burn  in  a  day  ; 
iint  owing  to  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  rain  having  &Uen 
lately,  and  some  other  causes,  making  the  work  harder  in  some 
places  than  othora,  the  women  were  now  working  by  the  day. 
under  the  direction  of  a  "  driver,"  a  negro  man,  who  walked 
about  among  them,  taking  care  that  they  left  nothing  unbumed. 
Mr.  X.  inspected  the  ground  they  had  gone  over, 
dn'rer  had  done  his  duty.     It   had  been  si 
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bomed,  bat,  not  more  than  quarter  as  much  ground  had  been 
gone  over,  he  said,  as  was  usually  burned  in  task-work, — and  he 
thought  they  had  been  very  lazy,  and  reprimanded  them  for  it 
The  dzi?er  made  some  little  apology,  but  the  women  offered  no 
reply,  keeping  steadily,  and  it  seemed  sullenly,  on  at  their  work. 
In  the  next  field,  twenty  men,  or  boys,  for  none  of  them  look- 
ed as  if  they  were  full-grown,  were  plowing,  each  with  a  siugle 
mule,  and  a  light.  New- York-made  plow.     The  soil   was  very 
friable,  the  plowing  easy,  and  the  mules  proceeded  at  a  smart 
pace ;  the  furrows  were  straight,  regular,  and  well  turned.    Their 
task  was  nominally  an  acre  and  a  quarter  a  day ;  somewhat  less 
actually,  as  the  measure  includes  the  space   occupied  by  the 
itches,  which  are  two  to  three  feet  wide,  running  around  each 
quarter  of  an  acre.     The  plowing  gang  was  superintended  by  a 
driver  who  was  provided  with  a  watch ;  and  while  we  were  looking 
sat  them  he  called  out  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock.     The  mules 
^^crc  immediately  taken  from  the  plows,  and  the  plow-boys  mount- 
i^ng  them,  leapt  the  ditches,  and  cantered  oil'  to  the  stables,  to 
ieed  them.     One  or  two  were  ordered  to  take  their  plows  to  the 
\3lack8mith,  for  repairs. 

FOOD. 

The  plowmen  got  their  dinner  at  this  time:  those  not 
rising  horses  do  not  usually  dine  till  they  have  finished  their 
*««h ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  optional  with  them.  They  com- 
loeoce  work  at  sunrise,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  have  breakfast 
^Qght  to  them  in  the  field,  each  hand  having  left  a  bucket 
^ith  the  cook  for  that  purpose.  All  who  are  working  in 
^QQection  leave  their  work  together,  and  gather  in  a  social 
co&pany  about  a  fire,  where  they  generally  spend  about  half  aiv 
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hour,  at  breakfast,  lime.  Tliii  [iroriHioiiti  I'uruisliecl  them  oosfflst 
maioly  of  meal,  rice  and  vegetables,  witli  salt  and  molasseB,  and 
oocasioDally  bai.'0D,  lisb,  aud  uuffg^.  The  allowance  is  a  peck  of 
meal,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  rice  per  i?eek,  to  each  work- 
iDg  hand,  old  or  young,  besides  small  stores.  Mr.  X.  eays  thai 
he  baa  lately  given  a  less  amount  of  meat  than  is  now  UEUal  on 
planiAtions,  having  obsen-cd  that  the  genera!  health  of  the 
negroes  la  not  as  good  as  forraeriy,  when  no  meat  at  all  was 
oustomaril;  given  them.  The  general  unpression  among  plant- 
ers is,  that  the  negroes  work  much  better  fur  being  supplied  witJi 
thiea  or  four  pounds  of  bacon  a  week. 

Leaiing  the  rice-land,  w'c  went  next  to  some  of  the  upland 

Ida,  where  we  found  several  other  gangs  of  negroes  at  work] 

one  entirely  of  men  ungiiged  in  ditching;  another  of  women,  and 

another  of  hoys  and  girla,  •'  listing"  an  old  corn-field  with  hoes. 

All  of  them   were  working  by  tasks,  and  were  overlooked  by 

drivers.     They   all   labored   with   greater  rapidity   and 

■cfaecrfulnesa  than  any  slaves  I  have  before  seen  ;  and  the  womi«n 

atruek  their  hoes  as  if  they  were  strong,  and  well  able  to  engage 

in  muscular  labor.     The  esptession  of  tlieir  faces  was  generally 

repulsive,  aud  their  tout  ciuKtnble  anything  but  agreeable  to  the 

.^ye.     The  dress  of  most  of  iLem  was  uncouth  and  cnmbroiis, 

•dirty  and  ragged ;  reefed  up,  as  I  have  once  before  described,  at 

hips,  BO  US  to  show  their  heavy  legs,  wrapped  round  with  a 

■^eoe  of  old  blanket,  in  lien  of  leggings  or  stockings.     Uost  of 

•tiwrn  worked  with  bare  arms,  but  wore  strong  shoos  on  tbeir 

feet,  and  handkerchiefs    on    their   heads;  some   of  them    were 

smoking,  and  eavh  gang  had  a  fire  turning  on  the  gronnd,  near 

where  they  were  at  work,  to  light  their  jiipes  and  warm  tb^ 

ifrfast  by.     Mr.  X.  said  this  was  always  their  (Tustom.  «v«n 
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in  Boiniiier.  To  each  gang  a  boy  or  girl  'was  also  attached, 
whose  bnaineas  it  was  to  bring  water  for  them  to  drink,  and  to 
go  for  anything  required  by  the  driver.  The  drivers  would 
freqnently  call  back  a  hand  to  go  over  again  some  piece  of  his 
or  her  task  that  had  not  been  worked  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
were  constantly  calling  to  one  or  another,  with  a  harsh  and 
peremptory  voice,  to  strike  harder  or  hoe  deeper,  and  otherwise 
taking  care  that  the  work  was  well  done.  Mr.  X.  asked  if  Little 
Sam  ("  Tom's  Sae*s  Sam*')  worked  yet  with  the  "  three-quarter  " 
hands,  and  learning  that  he  did,  ordered  him  to  be  put  with  the 
fall  hands,  observing  that  though  rather  short,  he  was  strong  and 
stoat,  and,  being  twenty  years  old,  well  able  to  do  a  man's 
work. 
^  The  field-hands  are  all  divided  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  physical  capacities.  The  children  beginning  as 
*^  quarter-hands,"  advancing  to  '<  half-hands,"  and  then  to 
'^three-quarter  lu^ids;"  and,  finally,  when  mature,  and  able- 
bodied,  healthy  and  strong,  to  '^full  hands."  As  they  de- 
cline in  strength,  from  age,  sickness,  or  other  cause,  they 
letrograde  in  the  scale,  and  proportionately  less  labor  is  re- 
quired of  them.  Many,  of  naturally  weak  frame,  never  are 
pat  among  the  full  hands.  Finally,  the  aged  are  left  out  at 
the  annual  classification,  and  no  more  regular  field-work  is 
required  of  them,  although  they  are  generally  provided  with 
some  light,  sedentary  occupation.  I  saw  one  old  woman 
piekiDg  ''tailings"  of  rice  out  of  a  heap  of  chafi^,  an  occupa- 
tioD  at  which  she  was  literally  not  earning  her  salt.  Mr.  X. 
told  me  she  was  a  native  African,  having  been  brought  when 
from   the  Guinea  coast.     She  spoke  almost  unintelli- 


giUy ;  bot  after  some  other  conversation,  in  wVucVi  1  \xq^  "oaX. 
19 
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been  able  to  nnderstand  a  word  she  said,  he  jokingly  pro- 
posed to  send  her  back  to  Africa.  She  expressed  her  pre- 
ference to  remain  where  she  waa^  very  emphatically.  **  Why  ?" 
She  did  not  answer  readily,  bnt  being  pressed,  threw  up  her 
palsied  hands,  and  said  furiously,  '^  I  lubs  'ou  masV,  oh,  I 
lubs  'ou.     I  don't  want  go  'way  from  *ou." 

The  field  hands,  are  nearly  always  worked  in  gangs,  the 
strength  of  a  gang  varying  according  to  the  work  that  en- 
gages it;  usually  it  numbers  twenty  or  more,  and  is  directed 
by  a  driver.  As  on  most  large  plantations,  whether  of  rice 
or  cotton,  in  Eastern  Georgia  and  Soutli  Carolina,  nearly 
all  ordinary  and  regular  work  is  performed  by  tasks:  that 
is  to  say,  each  hand  has  his  labor  for  the  day  marked  out 
before  him,  and  can  take  his  own  time  to  do  it  in.  For 
instance,  in  making  drains  in  light,  clean  meadow  land,  each 
man  or  woman  of  the  full  hands  is  required  to  dig  one  thousand 
cubic  feet ;  in  swamp-land  that  is  being  .prepared  for  rice 
culture,  where  there  are  not  many  stumps,  the  task  for  a 
ditcher  is  five  hundred  feet ;  while  in  a  very  strong  cypress 
swamp,  only  two  hundred  feet  is  required;  in  hoeing  rice,  a 
certain  number  of  rows,  equal  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
an  acre,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land;  in  sowing 
rice  (strewing  in  drills),  two  acres ;  in  reaping  rice  (if  it 
stands  well),  three-quarters  of  an  acre ;  or,  sometimes  a  gang 
will  be  required  to  reap,  tie  in  sheaves,  and  carry  to  the 
stack-yard  the  produce  of  a  certain  area,  commonly  eqaal  to 
one  fourth  the  number  of  acres  that  there  'are  hands  working 
together.  Hoeing  cotton,  com,  or  potatoes ;  one  half  to  one 
acre.  Tlireshing;  five  to  six  hundred  sheaves.  In  plowing 
nce-iand  (light,  clean,  mellow  soil)  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  ons 
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Acie  a  day,  including  the  groond  lost  in  and  near  the  drains — 
tlie  oxen  being  changed  at  noon.  A  c^oopcr,  also,  for  instance, 
is  required  to  make  barrels  at  the  rate  of  eigliteen  a  week. 
Drawing  stares;  500  a  day.  Hoop  poles;  120.  Squaring 
timber;  100  ft.  Laying  worm-fence;  50  panels  per  hand. 
Post  and  rail  do.,  posts  set  2^  to  8  ft.  deep,  9  ft.  apart,  nine 
or  ten  panels  per  hand.  In  getting  fuel  from  the  woods, 
•(ptne,  to  be  cut  and  split,)  one  cord  is  the  task  for  a  day. 
In  ^mauling  rails,*'  the  taskman  selecting  the  trees  (pine) 
that  he  judges  will  split  easiest,  one  hundred  a  day,  ends  not 
sliarpened. 

These  are  the  tasks  for  first  class  able-bodied  men,  they 
are  lessened  by  one  quarter  for  three  quarter  hands,  and  pro- 
portionately for  the  lighter  classes.  In  allotting  the  tasks, 
the  drivers  are  expected  to  put  the  weaker  hands,  where  (if 
there  is  any  choice  in  the  apjMjarancc  of  the  ground,  as  where 
certam  rows  in  hoeing  com  would  l)e  loss  weedy  than  otliers,) 
they  will  be  favored. 

These  tasks  certainly  would  not  bo  considereil  excessively 
hard,  by  a  Northern  laborer;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  more 
nidustrious  and  active  hands  finish  them  often  by  two  o'clock. 
I  saw  one  or  tw^o  leaving  the  field  soon  after  one  o'clock, 
Kveral  about  two ;  and  between  tliree  and  four,  I  met  a  dozen 
women  and  several  men  coming  home  to  their  cabins,  having 
finished  their  day's  work. 

Under  this  "  Organization  of  Labor,"  most  of  the  slaves  work 
Tajndly  and  well.  In  nearly  all  ordinary  work,  custom 'has  set- 
tW  the  extent  of  the  task,  and  it  is  difficult  to  increase  it.  The 
^▼nnho  marks  it  out,  has  to  remain  on  the  ground  until 
it  ii  finiibed,  and  has  no  interest  in  over-meaBufvng  \\.\  QXi\ 
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if  it  shonld  be  syBtematicaU^  iocreneed  very  much,  tbeie  is 
dnDgcr  of  a  general  stampede  lo  the  "  swamp" — a  danger  the  ' 
alave  can  bIwsjs  hold  before  his  mnettir'H  oapidity.      In  fact, 
loQked  opon  iu  tliis  regiou  as  a  prosuri]itire  Ejglit  of  the 
negroes    to  have  this  incitemeiit    to   diligence   offered   them; 
*ud  the  man  who  denied  it,  or  wlio  attempted  lo  lessen  it, 
woald,  it  is  said,  suffer  in  his  repntation,  as  well  as  experience 
much  annoyance  from  the  obstinate  "rascality"  of  his  negroes. 
I^otwithstanding  this,  1  have  heard  a  man  assert,  boastingly, 
that  be  made  his  negroes  habitually  perfonn  double  the  cus- 
tomary tasks.      Thus  vie  get  a  glimpse  again   of  the  blaok 
If  he  is  allowed  the  power  to  do  this,  what  may  not  a 
dot 
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It  is  the  driver's  duty  to  make  the  tasked  hands  do 
work  weU.     I^  in  their  haste  to  finish  it,  they  neglect  to  do 
H  properly,  he   "sets   them   back,"   eo  that  carelessness  will 
hinder  more  than  it  will  hasten  the  completion  of  their  tasks. 

Iu  the  selection  of  drivers,  regard  seems  to  be  had  to  sizu 
■od  strengtli — at  least,  nearly  all  tlie  drivers  I  liave  seen 
are  tall  and  strong  men — but  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  re- 
'qniring  greater  capacity  of  mind  than  the  ordinary  slave  is 
often  supposed  to  he  possessexl  of,  is  certainly  needed  ia  them. 
A  good  driver  is  very  valuable  and  usually  holds  office  for 
life.  His  authority  is  not  limited  lo  the  direction  of  labor 
in  the  field,  but  extends  to  the  general  deportnieut  of  the 
negroes.  He  is  made  to  do  the  duties  of  policeman,  and 
even  of  police  magistrate.  It  ia  his  duty,  for  instance,  on 
X's  estate,  to  keep  oTder  in  the  settlement  i  and,  if  two 
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persons,  men  or  women,  are  fighting,  it  is  his  duty  to  imme- 
diately separate  them,  and  then  to  "  whip  them  both.** 

Before  any  field  of  work  is   entered  upon  by  a  gang,  the 
driver  who  is  to  superintend  them  has  to  measure  and  stake 
oflf  the   tasks.      To  do  this  at  all   accurately,   in   irregular- 
shaped  fields,  must  require  considerable  powers  of  calculation. 
A   driver,  with   a  boy  to  set  the  stakes,  I   was   told,  would 
accurately  lay  out  forty  acres  a  day,  in  half-acre  tasks.     The 
only   instrument  used  is   a  five-foot  measuring  rod.      When 
the  gang  comes  to  the  field,  he  points  out  to  each  person  his 
or  her  duty  for  the  day,  and  then  walks  about  among  them, 
looking  out  that  each  proceeds   properly.     If^   after  a  hard 
day's  labor,  he  sees  that  the  gang  has  been  overtasked,  owing 
to  a  miscalculation  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  he  may  ex- 
cuse  the   completion  of  the  tasks ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
extend   them.     In   the   case   of  uncompleted  tasks,  the   body 
of  the  gang  begin  new  tasks  the  next  day,  and  only  a  suf- 
ficient number  are   detailed  from  it  to  complete,   during   the 
day,  the  unfinished  tasks   of  the  day  before.      The   relation 
of  the  driver  to   the  working  hands  seems   to  be   similar  to 
that  of   the  boatswain  to  tlio  seamen  in  the   navy,  or  of  the 
Bergeont  to  the  privates  in  the  army. 

Having  generally  had  long  experience  on  the  plantation, 
the  advice  of  the  drivers  is  commonly  taken  in  nearly  all  the 
administration,  and  frequently  they  are,  <lc  facto,  the  mana- 
pffB.  Orders  on  important  points  of  the  plantation  economy, 
Ihave  heard  given  by  the  proprietor  directly  to  them,  witli- 
OBt  the  overseer*s  being  consulted  or  informed  of  them ;  and 
It  u  often  left  with  them  to  decide  when  and  how  long  to 
'ov  the  rice-grounds — the  proprietor  and  ovexstteT  Oieltsmsi^ 
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to  their  more  experienced  judgment.  Where  Uie  driyere  »rc  dis- 
creet, experienced  and  trasty,  tlie  overseer  la  frequentJT  employed 
meroly  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  ;;omply  nith  the  lawa  requii- 
iag  the  suporiuteadencc  or  preeencu  of  a  white  man  among 
every  body  of  slaves ;  and  ids  duty  is  rather  to  inapoct  and 
Kport^  than  to  govern.  Mr.  X.  considers  liis  overseer  an 
nncominonly  efficient  and  faithful  one,  but  he  would  not  em- 
ploy Iiiin,  even  duriug  the  SDmmer,  when  ive  is  absent  for 
several  mouths,  if  the  liiw  did  not  require  it.  He  has  some- 
times left  hi*  plautatiou  in  care  of  one  of  the  drivers  for  a 
twaaiderable  loiigth  of  time,  after  having  discharged  an  over- 
teer;  and  he  thinks  it  has  then  been  quite  aa  well  conducted 
SB  ever.  His  overseer  consults  the  drivers 
points,  and  is  governed  by  their  advice. 


Ur.  X.  said,  that  though  overseers  somelinies  punished  the 
■Ugroes  eeverely,  and  othervrise  ill-trealed  them,  it  is  their 
more  ttummon  fault  to  indulge  them  foolishly  in  their  dispo- 
sition to  idlencsK,  or  in  otiier  uuys  to  curry  favor  with  them, 
eo  they  may  not  inform  the  proprietiir  of  thtir  own  mis- 
condnct  or  neglect.  He  has  his  overseer  bound  to  cartuQ 
rules,  by   written   contract;  and  it  is  stipnialed  tiiat  faa  can 

I  discharge  him  at  any  moment,  without  remuneration  for 
his  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience,  if  he  should  at  any 
time  be  dissatisfied  with  him.  One  of  the  rules  is,  that 
be  shall  never  puuish  a  negro  with  his  own  hands,  and 
that  corporeal  puuinhment,  when  necessary,  shall  be  infliuled 
hy  the  drivers.  The  advaulnge  of  this  is.  that  it  secures  time 
br  cfeiiheration,  and  pievenU  ^uni^diment  lieing  mode  in  sud- 
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dan  pasaion.  His  drivers  are  not  allowed  to  carry  their 
vhips  with  them  in  the  field;  so  that  ii'  the  overiiscer  wishes 
a  hand  punished,  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  driver ;  and  the 
driver  has  then  to  go  to  his  cabin,  which  Ls,  perhaps,  a  mile 
or  two  distant,  to  get  his  whip,  belbro  it  can  bo  applied. 

I  asked  how  often  the  necessity  of  puuishuient  occurred  ? 

^'  Sometimes,  perhaps,  not  once  for  two  or  three  weelcs ; 
then  it  will  seem  as  if  the  devil  had  got  into  them  all  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it." 

SLAVES   TAKIXCf   CARE  OF   TlIEMSELVF-3. 

As  the  negroes  finish  the  labor,  rc(|uircd  of  ihcni  by  Mr.  X., 

at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  Uie  afternoon,  they  can  employ  the 

remainder  of  the  day  in  laboring  for  tbeuiselves,  if  they  ciioose. 

Each  family  has  a  half-acre  of  land  allotted  to  it,  for  a  j^arden ; 

besides  which,  there  is  a  largo  vegetable  garden,  cultivated  by  a 

gardener  for  the  plantation,  from  which  tlioy  are  !sii])plied,  to  a 

greater  or  less  extent.     They  are  at  liberty  to  sell  whatever  they 

choose  from  the  products  of  their  own  garden,  and  to  make  what 

they  can  by  keeping  swine  and  fowls.     !Mr.  X.'s  family  have  no 

other  supply  of    poultry  and  eggs  than  what  is  obtahied   by 

purchase  from  his  own  negroes;  they  frequently,  also,  purchase 

game  from  them.     The  only  restriction  upon  their  traflic  is  a 

*Miquor  law."      They  are  not  allowed  to  buy  or  sell  ardent 

•prits.    This  prohibition,  like  liquor  laws  elsewhere,  unfortu- 

'Wtely,  cannot  be  enforced;  and,  of  late  years,  grog  sh()j)s,  at 

*iuch  stolen  goods  are  bought  from  the  slaves,  and  poisonous 

h^ttors — chiefly    the    worst  whisky,  much   watered  and   made 

*^pefying  l)y  an  infusion  of  tobacco — are  clandestinely  sold  to 

^^^  have  become  an  established  evil,  and  the  \A'jLwV*iTs  VnwCv 
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BjAeniselvos   almost    powerlesa   to   cope  with  it.      They    have, 

J,  lately  organked  aa  association  for  this  porpose,  and  haTo 

■  brongbt  several  offenders  to  trial;  bnt,  as  it  is  a  penitccttiaTy 

F-oAnse,  tlie  culprit  spares  no  piuns  or  expense  to  avoid  convic- 

^lion — aod  it  is  alraoet  impoestble,  in  a  community  of  wlucli  bo 

a  proportion  is  poor  and  degraded,  to  have  a  jurj-  sufficient- 

f  honest  and  intelligent  to  permit  the  law  to  be  executed. 

■Anmarkablc  illustration  of  this  evil  liaa  lately  occurred.     A 

^  ^scovering  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  had 

t  ttolen  from  him,  informed  the  patrol  of  the  neighboring 

planters  of  it.     A  ijtrategera  was  made  use  of,  to  detect  the 

thief,  and,  what  was  of  much  more  importance — there  being  no 

.  ^oestion  hot  that  this  was  a  slave^tu  discover  for  whom  the 

f  worked.     A  lot  of  cotton  was  prejiared,  by  mixing  hair 

Bwith  it,  and  put  in  a  templing  place.     A  negro  was  seen  to  take 

lit,  and  was  followed  by  scouts,  to  a  grog-shop,   several  miles 

I  difllant,  where  he  sold  it — ils  real  value  being  nearly  ten  dollars — 

for  ten  cents,  taking  his  pay  in  liquor.      The  man  was  arrested, 

and,  the  thell  being  made  to  appear,  by  the  hair,  before  a  justice, 

obtained  bail  in  $2,<K)0,  to  auswer  at  thi:  higher  Court.     Some 

I  of  the  best  legal  counsel  of  the  State   lias  been  engaged,  to 

EUltain,  if  posaihle,  his  conviction. 

P  This  difficulty  in  the  management  of  slaves  is  a  great  and  rery 
lapidly  increasing  one.  Everywhere  that  I  have  been,  I  have 
found  the  planters  provoked  and  ongry  about  it  A  swarm  of 
Jews,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  settled  in  nearly  every 
Southern  town,  many  of  them  men  of  no  character,  opening 
cheap  clothing  and  trinket  shops;  ruining,  or  driving  ont  ot 
hu^ness,  many  of  the  old  retailers,  and  engaging  in  au  nnlawfnl 
hftade  with  the  siToplc  ncgioes,  which  is  found  very  profitable^ 
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Fmm  tit  CKarlalm  Standard,  Abv.  23d,  1854. 
"This  abomiuble  practice  of  tradiag  with  al&ves,  ia  not  odIj  taking 
oar  prodacc  from  ns,  bat  injoriDg  onr  bIutc  property.  It  is  trae  the 
owner  of  alavea  may  lock,  watch,  and  whip,  oa  much  aa  he  please— the 
negroGi  will  steal  and  tnde,  as  long:  u  white  peraons  hold  out  to  them 
temptatioDi  to  steal  and  bring  to  Ihetn.  Tlirce-fonrths  of  the  persons 
who  are  goiltj,  jod  cnn  get  do  fine  from ;  and,  if  thcf  hnrc  sooie  prop- 
ertj,  oU  they  hare  to  do  is  to  confess  a  jndgmcnt  to  a  friend,  go  to  jail, 
and  swear  ont.  It  is  no  nncommoD  thing  for  a  man  to  be  convicted 
of  oBensea  agaiast  the  State,  and  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
iodiTidiials,  and  pay  the  fins,  costs,  and  damages,  by  swearing  out  of 
jail,  and  then  go  and  commit  similar  oSeosea.  The  SCato,  or  the  party 
iDJored,  has  the  cost  of  oil  tliese  prosecntions  and  suits  to  pay,  besides 
the  tronblo  of  attending  Court :  the  gailty  is  convicted,  the  itynred 
pTOSecDtor  pnniahed." 

The  law  wLicli  prevents  the  reception  of  tito  evidence  of  n 
negro  in  courtu,  here  strikes  back,  with  a  most  annoying  force, 
Dpon  the  dominant  power  itself.  In  the  miscliief  tlms  arising, 
we  see  a  Btriking  illustration  of  the  danger  which  stands  before 
the  Sontb,  whenever  its  prosperity  shall  invite  extensive  immigra- 
lioD,  and  lead  what  wonld  otherwise  be  a  healthy  conipetiliun  to 
flow  through  its  clianncls  of  industry. 

This  injury  to  slave  property,  from  grog-shops,  furnishea  the 
gnuid  argument  for  the  Maine  Law  at  the  South. 
FnM  an  Addrat  to  the  people  nf  Georgia,  bij  a  Committte  of  the  Slate 
Temperance  Society,  prior  to  tlic  election  of  1 8^5. 
"Wepropose  to  turn  the  2,200 /ore;^ii  grog-shop  keepers,  in  Georgia, 
ogt  cf  office,  and  ask  tliem  to  help  us.  They  (the  Know-Nothings)  re- 
ply, 'We  have  no  time  for  that  now — we  are  trying  to  turn  foreignen 
out  of  office  ;'  and  when  vie  call  upon  the  Democratic  party  for  aid, 
tlttfezcnso  themselves,  upon  the  ground  that  they  have  work  enough 
Is  do  in  keeping  these  foreigners  in  ofGce." 

Frm  the  Penfidd  (Ga.)  Temperance  llanner,  Sept.  2Sth,  18S5. 
"OUE    SLAVE    POPULAWOX. 
■Vetake  the  (bllowing  from  the  SutniinaA  Journal  niid  Coutmt, 
19' 


and  would  ask  evray  caodid  render  if  tiic  ovils  rererrad  to  oagtit  iiot  Ic 
be  corrected.     How  shall  it  be  done  1 


^^%Dg< 


B;  refercDce  to  tbe  rcoont  homidde  of  a  negto,  io  another  colomn , 
facta  will  be  seen  sugg^tire  or  u  sUte  of  thio^,  in  this  part  of  our 
ilulioo,  which  should  not  exist,  aud  which  cannot  codore  without 

igM,  both  to  Uiern  and  to  ns.  The  eolliEion,  wblch  Itrmioateil  thus 
titally,  oceurred  at  an  boor  past  midaight — at  a  time  when  none  bat 
tbe  evil-disposed  are  Btirriug.  nnlcss  driven  by  ncces^tj ;  and  jet,  at  that 
boor,  those  negroes  and  others,  as  num j  as  chose,  were  passing  aboat  the 
oountr;,  with  ample  opportunit;  to  commit  an;  act  which  might  happen 
to  ent«r  their  heads.  In  fact,  tlicy  did  engage,  in  the  public  highwiiy, 
in  a  broil  terminating  in  homicide.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  imagine  tbat 
their  evil  passions  might  ba¥e  taken  a  very  different  diroetion,  with  as 
JitUe  dunger  of  meeting  eontrol  or  obstacle 

■' '  Bat  it  is  shown,  too,  tbat  to  the  impanitf  thus  given  them  by  the 
'jiorkness  of  midnight,  was  added  tbe  iucilement  to  crime  drawn  from  the 
kboseof  liquor.  They  Lad  jost  left  one  of  thoec  resorts  where  the  negro 
is  sapplied  with  the  moat  villainously-poisonous  compounds,  Gt  only  to 
excite  him  to  deeds  of  blood  and  violcDctk  I'he  part  that  this  hod  in 
the  akughter  of  Saturday  night,  we  are  enabled  ouly  to  imagine  :  but 
lAperience  would  Leach  us  that  its  share  was  by  no  means  small.  IndMa], 
are  have  the  declaration  of  the  sbyer,  that  tbo  blow,  by  wliieh  he  was 
'flXBsperated  so  as  to  return  it  by  the  fatal  stab,  was  iuBicted  by  a  bottle 
of  brandy  I  In  this  factj  we  fcor,  is  a  cine  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
transaction.' 

"  Here,  evidently,  are  couBideru lions  deserving  the  grave  notieo  of, 
Ljiot  only  lliose  who  own  negroes,  but  of  all  others  who  live  in  d  society 
iwhere  tiiey  are  held." 


LAW9    OF  TRADi:  ON  TllE  F 

Mr.  X.  remarks  that  his  arrangements  allow  hts  i 
Kaxcuse  for  dealing  witli  these  fellows.     He  lias  a  rule  to  pD^  I 
I'Ohase  everything  they  desire  to  sell,  aud  to  give  tliem  a  high   [ 
I  price  for  it,  himself.     Eggs  constiLal«  a  circulating  medium  on 
o  pfantatioi).     Their  par  value  is  consiriercd  to  be  twelve  for  a 
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dime,  at  which  they  may  always  be  exchanged  for  cash,  or  left 
on  deposit,  without  interest,  at  his  kitclien. 

Whatever  he  takes  of  Uicm  that  he  cannot  use  in  his  own 
family,  or  has  not  occasion  to  give  to  others  of  his  servants,  is 
sent  to  town,  to  be  resold.  The  negroes  do  not  commonly  take 
money  for  the  articles  ho  has  of  them,  but  the  value  of  them  is 
put  to  their  credit,  and  a  regular  account  kept  with  them.  He 
has  a  store,  usually  well  supplied  with  articles  that  they  most 
want,  which  arc  purchased  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  to  them 
at  wholesale  prices ;  thus  giving  them  a  great  advantage  in  deal- 
ing with  him  rather  than  with  the  grog-shops.  His  slaves  are 
sometimes  liis  creditors  to  large  amounts ;  at  the  present  time 
he  says  he  owes  them  about  five  hundred  dollars.  A  woman  has 
charge  of  the  store,  and  when  there  is  anything  called  for  that 
she  cannot  supply,  it  is  usually  ordered  by  the  next  convey- 
ance, of  his  factors  in  town. 

• 

SUGQESTIVE. 

The  ascertained  practicability  of  thus  dealing  with  slaves, 
together  with  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  method  of  working 
them  by  tasks,  which  I  hai^Q  described,  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  so  impracticable  as  is  generally  supposed,  if  only 
it  was  desired  by  those  having  the  power,  to  rapidly  extinguish 
Slavery,  and  while  doing  so,  to  educate  the  negro  for  taking  care 
of  himself,  in  freedom.  Let,  for  instance,  any  slave  l>e  provided 
with  all  things  he  will  demand,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  charge 
him  for  them  at  certain  prices — ^honest,  market  prices  for  hiu 
necessities,  higher  prices  for  harmless  luxuries,  and  excessive,  but 
not  absolutely  prohibitory,  prices  for  everything  likely  to  do  him 
harm.     Credit  him,  at  a  fixed  price,  (oy  o.vctn  ^^^  ^o^\a 


1 
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^  ^oea,  and  foi'  all  aliove  a  c«>rtaui  easU;  ftciromplisfaed  task  in  a 
\  day,  at  an  increased  price,  so  that  his  reicard  will  ba  iti  an  ia- 
creasing  ratio  to  his  perseverance.  Let  the  prices  of  proriBiona 
be  HO  proportioned  to  the  price  of  task-work,  that  it  will  be 
about  as  easy  as  it  is  now  for  him  to  obtain  a  bare  subBistenceL 
When  he  has  no  food  and  shelter  due  him,  let  him  be  confined 
n  solitude,  or  otherwise  pnnished,  until  he  asks  for  opportunitjr 
,0  earn  exemption  from  pnnishment,  hy  labor. 

When  he  desires  to  marry,  and  can  persuade  any  noman  to 
marry  him,  let  the  tivo  be  dealt  with  as  in  partnership.  Tfaus, 
ft  young  man  or  yoiin»^  noman  will  be  attractive,  sometrbal  in 
I  |iroportioa  to  his  or  her  reputation  for  industry  and  providence. 
Thus,  industry  and  providence  will  become  tasluonable.  Oblige 
Uiem  to  purchase  food  for  their  children,  and  let  them  have  the 
benefit  of  their  children's  labor,  and  they  will  be  careful  to  teach 
^^  their  children  to  avoid  waste,  and  to  honor  labor.  Let  those 
^^Fwho  have  not  giuued  credit  while  hale  and  young,  sufficient  b^ 
^^nupport  themselves  iu  comfort  when  prevented  by  age  or  in- 
^B  firmity  from  further  Labor,  be  supported  by  a  tax  npon  «U  the 
^M  negroes  of  tlto  plantation,  or  of  a  community.  Improridence, 
^^  wul  pretense  of  inability  to  labor,  will  then  be  disgraceful. 
^^K  When  any  man  has  a  balance  to  his  credit  equal  to  his  value 
^H|  M  a  slave,  let  that  constitute  him  a  free  man.  It  will  be 
^v  optional  with  bim  and  h'ts  employer,  whether  he  shall  conUnue 
loDger  in  the  relation  of  seri-ant.  If  desirable  for  both  that  he 
should,  it  is  probable  that  he  will ;  for  unless  he  is  honest,  pm- 
^1  d«nt,  industrious  and  discreet,  he  will  not  have  acquired  tbe 
^B    means  of  purchasing  hie  freedom. 

^B       If  he  is  so,  be  will  remaui  where  he  is,  unless  he  is  more 
^HnranteJ  elsewhere ;  a  fact  thut  uill  he  established  by  his  being 
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called  away  by  higher  wages,  or  the  prospect  of  greater  ease  and 
oomfort  elsewhere.  If  he  is  so  drawn  off,  it  is  better  for  all  par- 
ties concerned  that  he  should  go.  Better  for  his  old  master ;  for 
he  would  not  refuse  him  sufficient  wages  to  induce  him  to  stay, 
nnlesB  he  could  get  the  work,  he  wanted  him  to  do,  done  cheaper 
than  he  would  justly  do  it.  Poor  wages  would  certainly,  in  the 
long  mn,  buy  but  poor  work ;  fair  wages,  fair  work. 

Of  course  there  will  be  exceptional  cases,  but  they  will  always 
operate  as  cautions  for  the  future,  not  only  to  the  parties  suffer- 
ing,' but  to  all  who  observe  them.  And  be  sure  they  will  not 
be  suffered,  among  ignorant  people,  to  be  lost  This  is  the  bene- 
ficent function  of  gossip,  with  which  wise  and  broad-working 
minds  have  nothing  to  do,  such  not  being  benefited  by  the  itera- 
tion of  the  lessons  of  life. 

Married  persons,  of  coarse,  can  only  become  free  together. 

In  the  appraisement  of  their  value,  let  that  of  their  young 

•children  be  included,  so  that  they  cannot  be  parted  from  them ; 

but  with  regard  to  children  old  enough  to  earn  something  more 

than  their  living,  let  it  be  optional  what  they  do  for  them. 

Such   a    system   would    simply    combine   the   commendable 
elements  of  the  emancipation  law  of  Cuba,*  and  those  of  the 
Tcformatory  punishment  system,  now  in  successful  operation  in 
Boioe  of  the  British  penal  colonies,  with  a  few  practical  modifica- 
tions.   Farther  modifications  would,  doubtless,  be  needed,  which 


*  Ib  Cuba  every  slave  has  the  privilege  of  cmanciiintlng  himself,  by  pnying 
^Vrioe  which  doot  not  depend  upon  the  selfish  exactions  of  the  masters ;  but  it 
■  other  a  fixed  price,  or  else  is  fixed,  in  each  cose,  by  dii»intcresti>d  appraisers. 
'^  eonseqaence  is,  that  emancipations  are  constantly  going  on,  and  the  free 
P'^ple  of  color  are  becoming  enlightened,  cultivated,  and  wealthy.  In  no  part 
*"  ^  United  StatM  do  Uiey  occupy  the  high  social  position  which  they  ei\joy 


I 

I 


I 


any  man  wbo  lius  bad  muuli  practical  esperience  in  doaliog  with 
■laves  niiglit  ceadi!;  6Uggei>t.  Much  might  be  leamvd  from  the 
Bxperience  of  tbe  system  pursued  in  the  penal  colonies,  some 
Mcount  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  tbe  Pri- 
•oners*  Aid  Society  of  Nen  York,  for  1854,  or  in  a  previoaa 
Ett1«  work  of  my  own.  I  have  here  only  desired  to  suggest, 
■l^iijpoB  to  my  friend's  experience,  the  practieabilitj  of  providing 
Uie  negroes  an  edncation  in  essential  social  morality,  nUile  tliey 
are  drawing  towards  j)ersanal  freedom ;  a  desideratum  nrjth 
those  who  do  not  oonslder  Slavery  a  purely  and  eternally 
^irahie  thing  for  both  slave  and  slave-master,  which  tbe 
ptment  system.  I  think,  is  calculated,  as  far  aa  possible,  iu  erery 
direotiou  to  oppose.  My  roasons  for  thus  thinking,  I  may 
liereafter  give,  in  same  detail. 

SducatioD  in  theology  and  lell«rs  could  be  easily  combined 
with  such  a  plan  as  I  haro  hinted  at;  ur,  il'  a  titale  sho'uld  with 
to  encourage  the  imprnvcmenl  of  its  negro  constituent — as,  ia  the_ 
progress  of  enlighuinment  and  Christianity,  may  be  hoped  to 
ititally  occnr — ,1  simple  provision  of  tlie  law,  making  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  proficiency  the  condition  of  political  freedom, 
vrould  probably  create  a  natural  demand  for  education,  which 
commerce,  under  its  inexoruble  higher-laws,  would  be  obliged  to 
MtJsfy. 


SPECIAL  NATURAL  DEPRAVITY  Of 

I  do  not  think,  after  all  I  have  heard  lo  favor  it,  that  there  js 
any  good  reason  to  consider  the  negro,  naturally  and  essooUklly, 
the  moral  inferior  of  the  white;  or,  tliat  if  he  is  so,  it  is  in  Uiobq 
elements  of  character  which  should  forever  prevent  u 
I   tnistiug  him  with  equal  soci.-il  uiunilies  with  onrselvea. 
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So  far  as  I  have  obsen'ed,  slaves  show  themselves  worthy  of 
tnxst  most,  ^rhere  their  masters  are  most  considerate  and  liberal 
towards  them.  Far  more  so,  for  instance,  on  the  small  farms  of 
North  Carolina  than  on  the  plantations  of  \'irginia  and  Soutli 
Carolina.  Mr.  X.*s  slaves  arc  permitted  to  purchase  tire-arms 
and  ammunition,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  cal/ms ;  and  his  wife 
and  daughters  reside  with  him,  among  them,  the  doors  of  the 
house  never  locked,  or  windows  closed,  perfectly  defenseless,  and 
miles  distant  from  any  other  white  family. 

Another  e\'idence  that  negroes,  even  in  slavery,  when  trusted, 
may  prove  wonderfully  reliable,  I  will  subjoin,  in  a  letter  written 
l>y  Mr.  Alexander  Smcts,  of  Savannah,  to  a  friend  in  New  York, 
in  1853.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  "  servants " 
spoken  of  were  negroes,  and  the  "  suspicious  characters,''  provi- 
dentially removed,  were  whites.  The  letter  was  not  written  for 
publication: 

"  The  epidemic  which  spread  destruction  and  desolation  throuirh  oar 
citv,  and  many  other  places  in  most  of  the  Southorn  States,  was.  with 
tbe  exception  of  that  of  1820,  the  most  deadly  that  was  ever  known  Lore. 
Its  appearance  being  sudden,  the  inhabitants  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
vliich  caosed  an  immediate  suuve  qui  pent  seldom  witnessed  before.  1 
Wt,  or  rather  fled,  for  the  sake  of  my  dau«^bters,  to  Sparta,  Hancock 
<»unty.    They  were  drcadfally  frightened. 

**0f  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand,  six  thousand,  who  could  not 
l?et  away,  remained,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  seized  with 
tJ«  prevailing  disease.    The  negroes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  escapwl. 

"Amidst  the  desolation  and  gloom  i)ervading  the  deserted  streets, 
^^  was  a  feature  that  showed  our  slaves  in  a  favorable  light.  There 
*^  entire  blocks  of  houses,  which  were  either  entirely  deserte«l,  the 
^^voerB  in  many  instances  having,  in  their  flight,  forgotten  to  lock  them 
^  or  left  in  charge  of  the  servants.  A  finer  opportunity  for  plunder 
^^  not  be  desired  by  thieves ;  and  yet  the  city  was  remarkable,  dur- 

^  the  time,  for  order  and  quietness.     There  were  scarcely  any  rob- 

^•'ieB  committed,  and  as  rc^rds  fires,  so  common  in  the  winter,  none  I 
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Every  bousehoEder,  whose  premises  bad  escaped  the  Tnrj  of  the  l>ta 
terrific  storm,  found  them  in  ibc  same  condition  he  had  left  th^n.  Had 
not  the  yellow  fever  scared  awaj  or  killed  those  suspicious  cbaractera, 
whosu  eiistenee  'm  a  prolilem,  and  who  prowl  about  ever^  city,  I  ffe«r 
thai  our  city  might  bare  been  laid  wasle.  Of  the  wholu  board  of 
directors  of  IItu  banks,  three  or  four  remaiucd,  and  Ihcse  at  ooe  tiuic 
were  sick.  Several  of  tbu  clerks  were  left,  each  in  the  poesission  of  a. 
single  one.  For  seveml  weeks  it  was  difficult  to  get  anything  to  CAt ; 
the  bakers  were  cither  sick  or  de»d.  The  maikela  clns«d,  no  conntr 
Juan  dared  venture  himself  into  the  city  with  the  usual  supplies  for  tl 
'  table,  and  the  pockets  had  discontiaucd  their  trips.  1  shall  stop,  otber- 
a  1  conld  fill  a  rolumo  with  the  ocuammces  and  incidents  of  the 
dlrnnal  period  of  the  epidemic" 


Wbile  watching  the  negroes  in  tie  field,  Mr.  X.  addressed  a 

I   girl,  who  was  vigorously  plying  a  hoe  near  ne. 

"Is  that  Lacy  T All,  Lucy,  what's  this  I  hear  about  you?" 

The  girl  simpered;   but  did  not  answernor diaoontinqi 

[  *ork. 

"What  is  this  I  hear  about  you  and  Sam,  eh  !" 
The  girl  grinned ;  and,  still  hoeing  away  with  all  lier  migbt, 
whispered  •'  Ycb,  sir." 

r"  Bam  came  to  see  me  this  morning." 
k  "If  master  pleases." 
1  « Very  well ;  you  may  come  up  to  the  house  Satorday  night, 
■od  your  mistress  will  have  something  ft 
Mr.  X.  does  not  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  his  negroes  to 
"marry  off  the  place,"  as  most  large  slavei-owners  do,  hot  ho 
discourages  intercourse,  as  much  as  possible,  holween  his  negroes 
and  those  of  other  plantations ;  and  they  ore  usually  satisfied 

IU)  choose  from  among  theraselvo 
When  a  man  and  woman  wish  to  live  witli  each  other,  they 
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lie  required  to  tuk  leave  of  their  master ;  and,  unless  there  are 
some  very  obvious  objections,  this  is  always  granted :  a  cabin  is 
illotted  to  them,  and  presents  are  made  of  dresses  and  house- 
keeping articles.  A  marriage  ceremony,  in  the  same  form  as 
that  used  by  free  people,  is  conducted  by  the  negro  preacher, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  make  the  occasion  memorable  and 
gratifying  to  ail,  by  general  festivity.  The  master  and  mistress, 
when  on  the  plantation,  usually  honor  the  wedding  by  their 
attendance ;  and,  if  they  are  fsivorite  servants,  it  is  held  in  the 
house,  and  the  ceremony  performed  by  a  white  minister. 

A  beautiful,  dense,  evergreen  grove  is  used  as  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  negroes.  The  funerals  are  always  at  night,  and 
are  described  as  being  very  quaint  and  picturesque — ^all  the 
i^egroes  of  the  neighborhood  marching  in  procession  from  the 
cabin  of  the  deceased  person  to  the  grave,  carrying  light-wood 
torches,  and  singiog  hymns,  in  tlieir  sad,  wailing,  chanting  mau- 
i^.    At  the  head  of  each  recent  grave  stands  a  wooden  post 

SLAVE   CHAPELS   AND   SLAVE   WORSHIP. 

On  most  of  the  large  rice  plantations  which  I  have  seen  in 
^  vicinity,  there  is  a  small  chapel,  which  the  negroes  call  their 
I^yer-house.  The  owner  of  one  of  these  told  me  that,  having 
'omished  the  prayer-house  with  seats  having  a  back-rail,  his 
'^^groes  petitioned  him  to  remove  it,  because  it  did  not  leave 
^^  nxnn  enough  to  prwj.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  it  is 
^  custom,  in  social  worship,  to  work  themselves  up  to  a  great 
P*^  of  excitement,  in  which  they  yell  and  cry  aloud,  and, 
^y,  shriek  and  leap  up,  clapping  their  hands  and  dancing, 
^  H  if  done  at  heathen  festivals.  The  back-rail  they  foimd 
^tttionsly  impede  this  exercise. 


4S0  oun    SLAVi.:    ^TATTS. 

Ur.    X.    told  me   tliat  lia   had  endeuvortid,    with  tmt  littl« 

meoBBs,  to  prevent  Uiis  shouting  und  jumping  of  the  negroes 

^^L«t  their  meetings  on  his    plant«tion,  from   a  coniiutlun  tial 

^^ntfcere  was  not  die  eliglitest  elcmeiil  of  religioas  eenliment  La  JL 

^^BrBo  considered  it  to  be  engni^d  in  more  as  an  exciting  auiase- 

^V  tnent  than  (rata  any  really  religions  impulse.      In   the  towD 

^H   drarcbea,  except,  perbapii,  those  mans^d  and  eondacted  almost 

^1    CXcIuBlvely  by  negroes,  the  slaves  axe  eaid  to  commonly  engage 

^H    In  religious  exercises  in  a  sober  and  decoroas  manner;  yet,  a 

^f    member  of  a  Presbyterian  churelk  in  u  Southern  city  told  mc, 

that  he  had  seen  the  negroes,  in  hia  own  house  of  worship, 

during  "  a  fieason  of  revival,"  leap  from  their  seals,  throw  their 

arms  wildly  in  the  air.  sliout  vehemently  und  unintelligibly,  try, 

I.  rend  liieir  clotiies,  and  fall  into  catAlepiie  trances. 


On  almost  every  large  plantation,  and  in  every  nelgbborhood 
luf  small  ones,  there  is  one  man  who  has  come  to  be  considered 
\  tlte  bead  or  p.istor  of  llie  bcjil  church.  The  oSice  among  tll« 
I,  as  among  all  other  people,  confers  a  certain  inipurtance 
I*  ind  power.  A  part  of  the  reverence  attaching  to  the  duties  is 
I  |[iventotlie  |>enian;  vanity  and  self-confide uce  are  cultivated,  and 
I .  k  higher  ambition  aroused  than  can  usually  enter  the  mind  of  a 
I'^ve.  The  self-respect  of  tlie  preacher  is  also  often  increased 
I  by  the  consideration  in  which  ho  is  held  by  his  master,  as  well 
I  M  his  follows;  thus,  die  preachers  generally  haie  on  air  of 
■iBnperiority  to  other  negroes ;  thoy  acquire  a  remarkable  memory 
ft-«of  words,  piirases,  and  forms ;  a  curious  sort  of  poetic  talent  is 
levcloped,  and  a  habit  is  obtained  of  rhapsodixing  and  exdting 
m'oiis  emoUons,  to  a  great  degree  spurious  and  temporary,  in 
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themselves  and  others,  through  the  imagination.  I  wa3  intro 
daced,  the  other  day,  to  a  preacher,  who  vras  represented  to  be 
qnite  distingaished  among  them.  I  took  his  hand,  respectfully, 
and  said  I  was  happy  to  meet  him.  He  seemed  to  take  this  for 
a  joke,  and  laughed  heartily.  He  was  a  "  driver,"  and  my  friend 
said: 

^He  drives  the  negroes  at  the  cotton  all  the  week,  and  Sun- 
days he  drives  them  at  the  Gospel— don* t  you,  Ned?" 

He  commenced  to  reply  in  some  scriptural  phrase,  soberly ; 
hut,  before  he  could  say  three  words,  began  to  laugh  again,  and 
reeled  off  like  a  drunken  man— entirely  overcome  with  merri- 
ment.    He  recovered  himself  in  a  moment,  and  returned  to  us. 
"  They  say  he  preaches  very  powerfully,  too." 
"Yes,  Massa!  'kordin'  to  der  grace — yah!  yahT 
And  he  staggered  off  again,  with  the  peculiar  hearty  negn 
guffaw.     My  friend's  tone  was,  I  suppose,  slightly  humorous, 
but  I  was  grave,  and  really  meant  to  treat  him  respectfully, 
Ashing  to  draw  him  into   conversation;    but  he  had  got  the 
impression   that  it  was   intended   to  make   fun  of  him,  and, 
generously  assuming  a  merry  humor,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  a  serious  reply. 

A   KELIOIOUS    SERVICE   AMONG   THE   CRACKERS. 

A  majority  of  the  public  houses  of  worship  at  the  South 
^  small,  rude  structures  of  •logs,  or  rough  boards,  built  by 
^  united  labor  or  contributions  of  the  people  of  a  large 
^g^borhood  or  district  of  country,  and  are  used  as  places 
^.assembly  for  all  public  purposes.  Few  of  them  have 
•"^y  regular  clergymen,  but  preachers  of  different  denomina- 
^^^  go  from  one  to   another,  sometimes  in  a  defined  TOtaA\Q\i^ 


» 
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circuit,"  BO  that  thej  iii>iy  be  expected  at  each  of  their'^fi^  1 
IDS  at  regnlar  intervals.  A  late  report  of  tbe  Southern  Aid 
'■ty  states  that  hardly  one-flftb  of  the  preachers  are  regularly 
9dQC«ted  for  their  buginess,  and  tiiat  "  you  would  starre  a  host 
of  them  if  you  debarred  thorn  from  aoeking  additional  support 
for  their  families  by  worldly  0M:upation."  In  one  presbytery  of 
Ihe  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  richest,  and 
includes  the  most  educated  body  of  people  of  ull  the  Sontfatni 
Churches,  there  are  twenty-one  ministers  whose  wages  are  not 
lOrer  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each.  The  proportion  of 
4ainiM«rB,  of  all  sorts,  to  people,  is  estimated  at  one  to  tlurteen 
Itundred.  (In  the  Free  States  it  is  estimated  at  one  to  nine 
liniidred.)  The  report  of  this  Society  also  slates,  that  "  nithin 
the  limits  of  the  United  Stales  religious  destitution  lies  compara- 
tively at  the  South  and  Southwest;  and  that  from  the  GrRt 
settloment  of  the  country  the  North  has  preserved  a  decided 
nligions  superiority  over  the  South,  especially  in  three  import- 
BDt  particulars:  in  ample  supply  of  Christian  institutioiu ; 
live  eiqiply  uf  Cliristian  truth;  and  thoroagh  Christian 
len,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  comninnily."  It  ia 
led  that,  "while  the  Son tli western  States  have  ulwAys  needed 
itrouger  arm  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  raise  them  up  toward 
Chrisiian  equality  with  their  Northern  brethren,  their  supply 
this  respect  has  always  been  decidedly  inferior,"  The  reaAon 
this  is  the  Rame  with  tliat  which  exphiius  the  general  igno- 
of  the  people  of  the  South ;  Tlie  effect  of  Slavery  in  pre- 
venting Bociol  association  of  the  whiles,  and  in  encouraging 
vagabond  and  improvident  habits  of  life  among  tlie  poor. 

The  two  largest  do  nominations  of  Chriatians  at  the  South  iu» 
Methodists  and  Uaptisls — L\ie\asi.\««\o^awxTOftr\cA«( 
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(ffity.     There  are  some  sabdivisions  of  each,  and  of  the  Baptists 
espedally,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  understand.    Two  grand 
(li\ision8  of  the  Baptists  are  known  as  the  Hard  Shells  and  the 
Soft  Shells.     There  is  an  intense  rivalry  and  jealousy  among 
these  various  sects  and  sub-sects,  and  the  controversy  between 
them  is  carried  on  with  a  bitterness  and  persistence  exceeding 
anything  which  I  have  known  at  the  North,  and  in  a  manner 
which  curiously  indicates  how  the  terms  Christianity,  piety,  etc., 
are  misapplied  to  partisanship,  and  conditions  of  the  imagination. 
A  general  want  of  deep  reverence  of  character  is  evidenced  in 
the  frequent  familiar  and  public  use  of  expressions  of  rare  rever- 
ence, and  in  high-colored  descriptions  of  personal  feelings  and 
sentiments,  which,  if  actual,  can  only  be  among  a  man*s  dearest, 
most  interior,  secret,  stillest,  and  most  uneommunicable  expe- 
riences.    Men  talk  in  public  places,  in  the  churches,  and  in  bar- 
rooms, in  the  stage-coach,  and  at  the  fireside,  of  their  personal  and 
peculiar  relationship  with  the  Deity,  and  of  tlie  mutations  of  their 
barmony  with  Ills  Spirit,  just  as  they  do  about  their  family  and 
business  matters.     Of  the  familiar  use  of  Scripture  expressions 
by  the  negroes,  I  have  already  spoken.     This  is  not  confined  to 
them,  but  is  general  among  all  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 
(When  I  8j)eak  of  classes,  I  usually  refer,  as  in  this  case,  more 
c^iecially  to  degree  in  education  and  information.)    The  follow- 
ing advertisement  of  a  "  reforming"  dram-seller  is  an  illustra- 
tioa: 

«*  FAITH  WITHOUT  WORKS  IS  DEAD,* 

TS  order  to  engage  iu  a  more  '  honorable'  business,  I  offer  for  sale, 
^  dieap  for  cash,  my  stock  of 

LIQUORS,  BAR-FIXTURES,  BILLIARD  TABLE, 

^  etc.  If  not  sold  privatciv,  by  the  20th  day  of  May,  I  will  sell  tbo 
•OB  at  public  auction.  *  Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and 
I  Vin  shew  thee  roy  faith  by  my  works.'  £.  KEYSEIi." 


Tke  religioas  service  nbich  1  am  aboni  to  describe,  vrae  beld 
in  a  leBB  Uian  nsually  nide  mee ting-house,  tbe  boards  by  which 
ft  was  iodosed  being  planed,  the  windows  glased,  sad  the  ecaia 
for  tbe  white  peojile  provided  with  bocks.  It  stood  in  a  small 
clearing  of  liic  woods,  and  tbere  was  no  habitation  within  two 
miles  of  it.  Wliea  I  reached  it  with  my  friends,  the  services  Lad 
already  commeoccd.  Taslened  ^>  tre*s,  lo  a  'cm-lo  abont  the 
house,  there  were  many  saddlcil  liorses  and  mules,*  and  a  few 
attached  to  carts  or  wagons.  There  were  two  smouldering 
carap-fiTeB,  around  which  Bat  circlee  of  negroes  and  white  boys, 
roasting  potatoes  in  the  ashes. 

In  the  house  wure  some  fifty  white  people,  generally 
dtesBed  in  homespun,  and  of  the  class  called  "  cracVera," 
though  I  was  lold  that  sonie  of  them  owned  a  good  many 
negroes,  and  were  by  no  means  so  poor  as  their  appear- 
ance indicated.  About  one-third  of  tbe  houee,  at  the  end 
opposite  the  desk,  was  covered  by  a  gallery  or  cock-loft^ 
imdoi'  and  in  which,  distinctly  separated  &om  the  whites,' 
was  a  dense  body  of  negroes ;  the  men  on  one  side,  tba 
women  on  another.  The  whites  were  seated  pronuscnonsl/ 
in  the  body  of  the  house.  The  negroes  present  oulnim^l 
bered  the  whites,  but  the  exercises  at  this  time  xeemed  to 
have  no  reference  to  them;  there  were  many  more  WMtJn^ 
about  the  doors  outside,  and  they  were  expecting  to  enjo^ 
a  mccling  to  themselves,  after  the  whites  iiod  left  the  hoasfli 
They  were  generally  neatly  dressed,  more  so  than  the  ma- 
jority  of  Uie  whites  present,  but  in  a  distinctly  plantation 
or  slave  style.  A  few  of  them  wore  somewhat  expensive 
artacles,  evidently  of  their  own  selection  and  purchase,  but  I 
observed,  with  some  Gurprise.,  that  not  one  of  the  women  ha4 
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I' bonnet  npon  her  head,  all  wearing  handkerchiefs,  generally 
of  gay  patterns,  and  becomingly  arranged.  I  inquired  if  this 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  was  told  that  it,  no  donbt, 
was  generally  so,  though  the  masters  would  not  probably  allow 
them  to  wear  bonnets,  if  they  should  be  disposed  to,  and  should 
purchase  them  themselves,  as  it  would  be  thought  presum- 
ing. In  the  towns,  the  colored  women  often,  but  not  gene- 
rally, wear  "bonnets. 

Daring  all  the  exercises,  people  of  both  classes  were  fre- 
quently going  out  and  coming  in;    the  women  had  brought 
their  babies   with  them,   and  these  made   much   disturbance. 
k  negro  girl  would  sometimes  come  forward  to  take  a  child 
out;  perhaps  the  child  would  prefer  not  to  be  taken  out  and 
would   make   loud   and   angry   objections ;   it   would  then   be 
fed.     Several  were  allowed  to  crawl  about   the  floor,  carry- 
ing handfnls   of   corn-bread   and    roast   potatoes   about  with 
Ibem ;  one  had  a  fancy  to  enter  the  pulpit ;  which  it  succeed- 
^  in  climbing  into  three  times,  and  was  as  often  taken  away, 
i&  spite   of   loud  and   tearful   expostulations,   by  its    father. 
I)ogs  were  not  excluded;    and   outside,  the   doors   and   win- 
^WB  all  being  open,  there  was   much  neighing  and  braying, 
^Qsed  as    were  the  mules  and    horses  to  see   so    many   of 
^Ir  kind  assembled. 

The  preliminary  devotional  exercises — a  Scripture  reading, 
'^iigii^,  and  painfully  irrcvercutial  and  meaningless  harangues 
nottinally  addressed  to  the  Deity,  but  really  to  the  audience 
"^J^ng  conclnded,  the  sermon  was  commenced  by  reading  a 
^  with  which,  however,  it  had,  so  far  as  I  coidd  discover, 
^  farther  association.  Without  often  being  violent  in  his 
^*Bnnr,  the  speaker  nearly  all  the  time  cried  aloud  at  tha 
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■tmoat  etrelch  of  his  voice,  aa  if  CAliing  to  some  ooe  »  long 
4istaoco  off;  &s  his  discourse  was  extemporaneous,  bowev^ 
retiimed  with  curious  effect  to  his  natural  oan- 
satiorud  tone;  and  as  he  was  gifted  with  a  strong  imagi- 
tfttdoD,  Bud  possessed  of  a.  ^od  deal  of  dnnnatic  power,  be  kept 
1^  BtleutJon  of  the  people  ver^  well.  There  was  do  argn- 
ment  upon  any  point  that  the  congregation  were  likely  to 
bave  much  difference  of  opinion  upon,  nor  any  specittl  con- 

knection  between  one  sentence  and  another;  yet  there  wm  a 
oonslant,  sly,  sccUrian  skirmishing,  ami  a  frequently  recnr- 
ling  cumonade  npon  French  infidelity  and  socialism,  and  serenJ 
jrnEhing  charges  upon  Fourier,  tlie  Pope  of  Rome,  Tom  Fuse, 
Voltiure,  "  Roosu,"  tiud  Jo  Smith.  The  audience  were  frequently 
reminded  that  the  preacher  ilid  not  want  iheir  attention,  for 
any  purpose  of  liis  own;  but  that  he  demanded  a  respectful 
hearing  as  "the  ArohassaUor  of  Christ."  Ho  had  the  habit  of 
■quently  repeating  a  phrase,  or  of  bringing  forward  the  same 
i  slightly  different  form,  a  great  many  times.  The 
following  passngv,  of  which  I  took  notes,  presents  an  example 
f  this,  followed  by  one  of  the  l>eat  instances  of  his  dramatic 
■lent  that  occurred.  He  was  leaning  lar  over  the  desk,  with 
1  stretched  forward,  gesticnlating  violently,  yelling  at 
;  highest  key,  and  catchiug  breath  with  an  effort : 
"A— ah!  why  don't  you  come  to  Christ?  ah!  what's  the 
tuaoDi  ah  I  Is  it  because  be  was  of  ioiols  hirtht  ah!  Is 
tlut  itt  Ii  it  because  he  wh  bom  in  a  manger?  ahl  Is  it 
because  he  van  of  a  hiunble  origin?  ah!  Is  it  becauee  be 
was  lowly  bom  ?  a-ha  I  Is  it  becauee,  all  I — is  it  because,  ah  I— 
because  he  was  called  a  Niuareno  ?  Is  it  because  he  was  bom  in 
I  stable  ! — or  is  it  because — befaiise  lie  was  of  humblo 


L 
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Or  is  it — 18  it  becaa8e*'-^He  drew  back,  and  after  a  moment's 
dlence  put  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and'  began  walking  vp  and 
down  the  platform  of  the  pulpit,  soliloquizing.  "It  can*t  be 
— 4t  can't  be — f — ^then  lifting  his  eyes  and  gradually  turn- 
ing towards  the  audience,  while  he  continued  to  speak  in  a 
low,  thoughtful  tone:  "perhaps  you  don't  like  the  messenger 
—is  that  the  reason  t  Tm  the  Ambassador  of  the  great  and 
glorious  King;  it's  his  invitation,  'taint  mine.  You  musn't 
mind  me.  I  ain't  no  account.  Suppose  a  ragged,  insignifi- 
ant  little  boy  should  come  running  in  here  and  tell  you, 
'Mister,  your  house's  arfirel'  would  you  mind  the  ragged, 
insignificant  little  boy,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  him,  because 
be  didn't  look  respectable?" 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon  he  stepped  down  from  the 
polpity  and,  crossing  the  house  towards  the  negroes,  said, 
quietly,  as  he  walked,  "I  take  great  interest  in  the  poor 
blacks ;  and  this  evening  I  am  going  to  hold  a  meeting  speci- 
ally  for  you."  With  this,  he  turned  back,  and  without  reenter- 
ii^  the  pulpit,  but  strolling  up  and  down  before  it,  read  a 
hymn,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  he  laid  his  book  down, 
and,  speaking  for  a  moment,  with  natural  emphasis,  said : 

''I  don't  want  to  create  a  tumultuous  scene,  now; — 
that  isn't  my  intention.  I  don't  want  to  make  an  excite- 
]neDt,*-that  aint  what  I  want, — ^bnt  I  feel  that  there's  some 
boe  that  I  may  never  see  again,  ah!  and,  as  I  may  never 
We  another  opportimity,  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  an  Ambassa- 
dor of  Jesus  Christ,  ah !  before  I  go "     By  this  time  he 

^  returned  to  the  high  key  and  whining  yell.     Exactly  what 
^  felt  it  his  duty  to   do,   I   did  not  understand ;  but  evi- 

iinfly  to  employ  some  more  powerful  i^ncy  oi  &>N«k&Tw\\^^ 
90 
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than  ailments  nDd  appeals  to  the  nnderslandiiig ;   and,  be^ 

fore  I  toald  uonjectiu^,*  in  the  least,  of  what  itort  this  wu  to 

be,  while  he  was  yet  speaking  calmly,  deprecating  excitement, 

f  Bij  attention  was  attracted  to  several  ratn,  wlio  had  previously 

k  ^)pearad  sleepy  ami  indillereat,  but  who  now  Buddeidy  began 

f  to  M^  raise  their  heads,  and  aM  lean — some  Rtandio^  tJ[>, 

I  M  "that  lliey  might  be  obserred  in  doiog  this  by  the  whole 

t  tengregation — tlie    tears    running    down    tlicii   noses   withunt 

any  interrnption.     Tbe  epeaker,  presently,  whs   crying  aloud, 

I    with  »  ffionmi'iil,  <listressi'il,  beaeecliiiig   Bhrieb,  as  if  he  waa 

I  iHinselt'  suffering  torliire:   -'Oh,  any  of  you  fond  parents,  who 

^know  that  any  of  your  dear,  sweet,  little  ones  may  be,  oh  I 

r  ti  xny  looment  sniitclied  right  away  from  your  bosom,  aod 

,  into  hell   fife,   oh!  there  to   soffar   torment  forever  and 

',   and  ever  and   ever — OhI  corae  out  here   and  help    ni 

pray  for  them !     Oh,  any  of  you  wives  that  has  got  an  uncon' 

vert«d  husband,  that  won't  go  along  with  you  to  eternal  glory, 

bat  id  Get   upon  beiug  separated  from   you,  oh !    and   taking 

up  his  bed   in  bell — Oh!  I  call  upon  you.  if  you  love    him, 

now  to  come  out  here  and  jine  oa  in  praying  for  him.     Oh, 

,  if  there's  a  hnsbanil  here,  whose  wife  in  still  in  the  bond  of 

iqnily,"  bIl'..  through  a  long  category. 

is  immediately  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  audience   i 
1  his  wish  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  he  Lad  declared,  4 
asidored  themselves  called  upon  to  assist  him  ;  and  it  was 
>  Mtonishing  to  see  with  wliat  readlni^ss  the  faces  of  those  who, 
p  to  the  moment  he  gnve  the  signal,  bad  appeared  drowgy  and 
faipid,  were  made  to  espreas  UiHlreBsing  excitement,  BiglaDg.H 
rooning,  and  weeping,     tilsing  in  their  seats,  and  walking  i 
9  the  pulpit,  they  gias^A  euh  other'n  bands  agonisingly,  x 
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mnuuned,  some  kDeeUog,  others  standicg.  with  their  faces 
towards  the  remainder  of  the  assembly.  There  was  great  con- 
fnaion  and  tnmiilty  and  the  poor  children,  evidently  impressed  by 
the  terrified  tone  of  the  howling  preacher,  with  the  expectation 
of  some  immediately  impending  calamity,  shrieked*  and  ran 
hither  and  thither,  till  negro  girls  came  forward,  laughing  at  the 
imposition,  and  carried  them  ouL 

At  length,  when  some  twenty  had  gathered  aronnd  the 
preacher,  and  it  became  evident  that  no  more  could  be  drawn 
oat,  he  stopped  a  moment  for  breath,  and  then  repeated  a  verso 
of  a  hymn,  which  being  sung,  he  again  commenced  to  cry  aloud, 
calling  now  upon  all  the  unconverted,  who  were  mllitfg  to  be 
saved,  to  kneeL  A  few  did  so,  and  another  verse  was  sung, 
followed  by  another  more  fen-ent  e3diortation.  So  it  went  on  ; 
at  each  verse  his  entreaties,  warnings,  and  threats,  and  the 
responsive  groans,  sobs,  and  ejaculations  of  his  coterie  grew 
loader  and  stronger.  Those  who  refused  to  kneel,  were  ad- 
dressed as  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  infernal  pit,  into  which  a 
diabolical  divinity  was  momentarily  on  the  point  of  satisfying 
the  necessities  of  his  character  by  hurling  them  off. 

AU  this  time  about  a  dozen  of  the  audience  remained  stand- 
ing, many  were  kneeling,  and  the  larger  part  had  taken  their 
aetts — all  having  risen  at  the  commencement  of  the  singing* 
Those  who  continued  standing  were  mainly  wild-looking  young 
UowB,  who  glanced  with  smiles  at  one  another,  as  if  they 
needed  encouragement  to  brazen  it  out     A  few  young  women 
We  evidently  fSearfully  excited,  and  perceptibly  trembled,  but 
^  some  reason  dared  not  kneel,  or  compromise,  by  sitting. 
^  of  these,  a  good-looking  and  gayly-dressed  girl,  stood 
^  and  directly  before  the  preacher,  her  Vipa  comi^t«mft\^ 


I 
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uid  her  ejes  fixed  fiercely  and  defiantly  apon  him.  He  for 
Bome  time  concentrated  his  forra  upon  her;  bnt  ehe  was  too 
Strong  for  him,  he  could  not  bring  her  down.  At  length, 
Bhaking  his  finger  toward  lier,  vrith  a  terrible  expreBsion,  as  if 
he  had  the  power,  and  did  not  lack  the  inclination  to  damn  her 
for  her  reaislance  to  his  will,  he  eaid:  "I  tell  yon  this  ia 
lAe  last  call/"  She  bit  her  lips,  and  tamed  paler,  but  still 
stood  erect,  and  defiant  of  the  immense  magnetiBm  concen- 
trated npon  her,  and  he  gave  it  up  himself,  qnite  exliansted 
with  the  effort. 

The  last  verse  of  the  hymn  was  sung.  A  comparatively  quiet 
and  sober  repetition  of  Scripture  phrases,  strung  together  betero- 
geneousJy  and  without  meaning,  in  the  form  of  prayer,  followed, 
»  benecUction  was  pronouced,  and  in  five  minutes  all  the  people 
were  out  of  the  door,  with  no  trace  of  the  previous  excitement 
,]eft,  but  most  of  the  men  talking  eagerly  of  the  price  of  ootton, 
and  ne^oes,  and  other  news. 

The  negroes  kept  their  place  during  all  of  the  tumult;  there 
may  have  been  a  sympathetic  groau  or  exclamation  uttered  by 
one  or  two  of  them,  but  generally  they  expressed  only  the  inter- 
eat  of  cariosity  in  the  proceedings,  sncb  as  Europeans  might  at 
a  performance  of  the  dancing  dervishes,  an  Indian  pow-wow,  or 
sn  exhibition  of  "psychological"  or  "spiritual"  phenonwiia, 
malciiig  it  very  evident  that  the  emotion  of  the  performers  waa 
optionally  engaged  in,  aa  an  appropriate  part  of  divine  aetvice- 
There  was  generally  a  self-satisfied  smile  npon  their  faces ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  felt  that  they  could  do  it  with  a  good  deal^ 
Btore  energy  and  abandon,  if  they  wore  called  npon.  I  did 
Irish  to  detain  my  companion  to  nitness  how  they  snoceedet^l 
vlieii  their  turn  came ;  aivA  1  c!i.n  only  judge  from  the  fact,  t 
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those  I  saw  the  next  morning  were  so  hoarse  that  they  could 
Bcaroely  speak,  that  the  religious  exercises  thej  most  enjoy  are 
rather  hard  upon  the  lungs,  whaterer  their  effect  may  be  upon 
the  sonL 


> 

« 


CHAPTER    VII. 

RICE    AND    ITS    CULTURE. 

Although  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  rice  raised  in  the 
United  States  is  grown  within  a  district  of  narrow  limits,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  the  crop  forms  a  not 
unimportant  item  among  the  total  productions  of  the  country.* 
The*  crop  of  1849  was  supposed  to  be  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  million  pounds,  and  the  amount  exported  was  equal, 
in  value,  to  one-third  of  all  the  wheat  and  flour,  and  to  one-sixth 
of  all  the  vegetable  food,  of  every  kind,  sent  abroad.  The 
exportation   of  1851  was  exceeded  in  value,  according  to  the 

Patent  Office  Report,  only  by  that  of  cotton,  flour,  and  tobacco. 

• 

Rice  is  raised  in  limited  quantity  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  probably  might  be  in  some  of  the  North.  Rice 
has  been  grown  on  the  Thames  in  England,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Westphalia,  Lombardy,  and  Hungary, 
a  climate  not  differing,  materially,  from  that  of  Southern  Ohii 
or  Pennsylvania.  Travelers  have  found  a  variety  of  rice 
tensively  cultivated  among  the   Himalayan  mountains,  at  a**^ 


*  The  number  of  Rico  Plantatious  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

S.  Carolina— PlantatioDS  raising  20,0U0  lbs.  and  over,  •       446 

Georgia,                 u          u             u               "         -  88 

Jf.CaroUna,           "          "             "               "  -        35 

Total, 5» 
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^?ation  but  little  below  the  line  of  constant  snow.  It  is 
trae  that  a  hot  climate  is  necessary  for  a  large  production ; 
bat  these  facts  contradict  the  common  assertion,  that  rice  can 
onlj-  be  grown  under  such  circumstances  of  climate  as  must 
be  fatal  to  any  bnt  negro  labor.* 

In  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  the  rice 
culture  is,  at  present^  very  limited,  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  now  unproductive  wilderness,  admirably  adapted  to 
its  requirements,  and  here,  "it  is  a  well  known  fact,"  says 
I  writer  in  De  Bow's  RevieiOy  "  that  the  rice  plantationSy  both  as 
ngarda  whites  €md  bktchsy  are  more  Jieallhy  than  tJie  sugar  and 
cotton,"  The  only  restriction,  therefore,  upon  the  production 
of  rice  to  a  thousand  fold  greater  extent  than  at  present,  is 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  Southern  States. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  Feb'ij  20, 1853. 

"  It  is  shown  in  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  asking  for 
*  grant  of  State  land  to  the  petitioners,  as  an  encouragement  to  tbem 
to  undertake  extensive  rice  culture,  in  the  State,  that  the  cultivation  of 
^ce,  in  Louisiana,  is  not  attended  with  the  unusual  sickness  that  it  is  in 
•the  Atlantic  States.  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  reference  Ls  made 
to  the  Parish  of  Pbqueminefl,  where  there  is  a  rico-growing  district,  of 
*ome  thirty  or  forty  miles,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  making  forty  thoii- 
*»ud  or  more  barrels  of  rough  rice,  yearly ;  and  where  the  health  of 
tbe  inhabitants,  both  white  and  black,  is  about  the  same  that  it  is 
*D  other  parts  of  the  State,  where  no  rice  is  grown.  The  reason  assign- 
*^  is,  the  Mississippi  water,  owing  to  its  j)ecuHar  character,  is  not  nciir 
^  liable  to  stagnate  or  decompose,  and  produce  miasms,  as  the  fresh. 
^W  waters  of  the  Eastern  rivers.  It  has  been  the  impression  of  most 
Pf  the  residents  of  Plaquemines,  that  tliat  ParLsh  has  always  been,  except 
*hen  the  cholera  prevailed,  t>ne  of  the  healthiest  in  the  State." 

*  The  rice  commonly  reported  to  grow  wild,  abnndautly,  in  Wisconain,  and 
r**lj  reproduced  from  seed  in  Connecticut,  is  not,  I  believe,  properly  called 
but  is  of  the  family  of  oaia. 
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ftg>t>rrftt»LwiyMiBifl>iaCifHr.  iHlnrtiHH  — mfcira 
fboT  «tet  tow*  im^gai  b  ttat  Abiel.   Be  i^mmh  thM  it 

mOpUM  thi  «Ut«  bale  «flaai  «vie^  <f  Bpuk  <^a£».  Ag^  ter. 
i^.  wb*n  on  !■  mtA  is  ili  eab»«.  k  hifs'  ksad.  tnt  k  wt  v 
hlijlitj  ilniB  il'  ■-^.■..^-  .^  -..  .. ^      ^^ 

Mr.  BrlttM  fcM  taa  Innli^  na^  dvoagti  Ite  Atiutic  SW« 
frmOwrykla  M»— eh— itu,  in  gawt  of  wiofrtkwpiw  flie  wJjtct 
of  rica  eohvn  «nl  MiUiny,  kod  naeulij  bw  TnOed  tbe  priaripd  rbc 

dirtriolj  (*r  thia  tjuie,  mIIkUd;  tad  Insulin;  all  the  inforsBtka  'a 
'  h  paver,  lb  Myi  ibere  an  f««,  nrj  few  perMOi  in  Lownana  who 
pat  all  awmni  of  Um  itraai  capability  of  oar  bathm  lao^  for  the  pn- 
AtlMiorriiv,  Bitil  of  aqaalil;,  too.  hethiDki!.tliatwilleqaaIaojtii  tba 
All  Ihal  i>  wanted  ii,  good  ttad  and  proper  ealtuic  Sane  of  Ibe 
in  ba  >UM  rtinnil  t*  arm  larger  than  Uu  1  vge  Ward  rice  of  Uw  Oeorg«- 
u  Ubtrlot.  A-  (1;  anil  «>uiii  eqnaJI/  loagit  and  hard,  indeed,  l«ogtier 
d  Iwrdnr,  ha  tbinks,  anil  piMUMaing  all  tha  ruquUlUa  for  fiae  mllltng. 
afaet,  bynnmoaiii  thnloMt  Iinporianl,  he  has  mceriained.  He  U 
aafhlj  latliBitil,  aruir  buiidrodi  of  inqairica.  that  the  cultivatioo  of 
a  tht  MiMUaippi  bDltumailoftiaot  oaiMcuuuBaalsickacsi.  OS  lathe 
(» to  thncMtwiiPd,  TliLt  111!  aUribulustullieparifjing  qualities  of  the 
mt  ut  llw  river  water.  Ur.  Wilbiiiaon.  of  the  Parish  of  FkqDO- 
1,  wliomwa  regard  no  high  authority,  bos  also  givon  his  aaauronce  of 


Sttca  Dtmtiniitu  to  be  caltivatfld  extensively  on  the  coast  of 
lergta  aiitl  tliu  CarnllDiu,  notwitliBtftnilltig  the  high  prioc  of 
|vr  nhlcb  Slavery  anil  tbo  ilemaiid  fur  cotton  has  occa- 
,  only  ItccDiiKM  lUoru  are  iimutwl  fndlittes  Lbere  for 
mius  plnulAlloiin,  in  which,  while  the  soil  is  esoeoliDglT 
I  anJ  auily  tilleil,  and  tlw  dimale  Eavonlble,  tha  ground 
bo   covered   at    vrill   with    water,   until   omrlj  »Sl   oth^ 
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plants  are  killed,  bo  as  to  save  mach  of  the  labor  which 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop; 
and  may  as  readfly  be  drained,  when  the  requirements  of  the 
rice  itself  make  it  desirable. 

Some  of  the  economical  advantages  thus  obtained,  might  cer- 
tainly be  made  avulaUe,  under  other  circumstances,  for  other 
crops.  Lnznriant  crops  of  grain  and  leguminous  plants  are 
sometimes  grown  upon  the  rice  fields,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  there  are  many  swamps,  bordering  upon  our  Northern  rivers, 
which  might  be  converted  into  fields  of  irrigation,  with  great 
profit.  On  this  account,  I  shall  describe  the  rice  plantation 
somewhat  elaborately. 

TIIE   ATLANTIC   BICE   DISTRICT. 

A  laige  part  of  all  the  country  next  the  coast,  fifty  miles 

or  more  in  width,  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 

Ss  occupied  by  flat  cypress  swamps  and  reedy  marshes.     That 

\rhich  is  not  so  is  sandy,  sterile,  and  overgrown  with  pines, 

iLnd  only  of  any  value  for  agriculture  where,  at  depressions 

of  the   surface,   vegetable  mould  has  been   collected   by   the 

flow  of  rain  water.     The  nearer  we  approach   the   sea,   tlie 

^tnore  does  water  predominate,   till    at    length  land    appears 

only  in  islands    or  capes;    this  is  the    so-called  Sea  Island 

x^on.     Below  all,  however,  there  stretches  along  the  whole 

^XMtft  a  low  and  narrow  sand  bar — a  kind  of  defensive  out- 

"^ork  of  the  land,  seldom  inhabited  except  by  lost  Indians 

^nd  runaway  negroes,  who   subsist  by  hunting   and   fishing. 

nhere    are,  upon   it,  several    government  relief   stations  and 

light-bouses,  far  less  frequent,  alas !  than  skeleton  hulks  of  old 

^hips^  which,  half  buried — like  victims  of  xvai — m  ^<(^  ^A.\!k!\^ 
20* 
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^H^TO  Gad  evidence  of  tlie  fiiry  of  the   ego.  odiI   of  lli«   firm- 
^^■JM  with  which  its  oaaela  are  received. 

^^V  At  distant    intervals    there    aie   shallow    brcachea,    tlirongh 
^^Eniich  the  quiet  tide  twice  a,  day  t;teuU  in,  swelling  tlie  oeotnJ 
I^Bllgooas,  uid  HAmming  tho  ontlet  of  the  ficsh  water  stic&ms,  till 
their  carrent  is  destroyed  or  turned  back,  and  their  flood  dis- 
persed Ear  and  wide  over  the  dubaUlilc  landof  the  cypress  swamps. 
Then  when  heavy  raliis  In  the  interior  have  swollen  the  rivers, 
their  eddying   currents  deposit,   all    along   the   edges   of    the 
sandy  islands  and  capes  of  ibc  swamp,  Che  ridi  freight  tbey  hare 
brought  from  tlic  calcareous   or  granitic  mountains  in  which 
ihey  rise,  with  the  organic  waste  of  the  great  forests  through 
which  they  flow.    With  all  is  mingled  the  Kilicious  wash  of 
.    the  nearest  shore  and  the  rich  silt  of  the  salt  lagoona,  aroused 
from  their  bottoms  in  extraordinary  aasnults  of  the  ocean. 

This  ia  the  soil  of  the  rice  plantations,  which  are  nlways 

formed  in  snch  parts  of  the  tidal  swamps,  adjoining  the  main- 

^- land  or  the  sandy  islands,  as  are  left  nearly  dry  at  the  ebb 

^■if  the    water.      The   surface    must   be    level,    or    with    only 

^Hffight  inclina^ons   towards   the  natural  drains  in  wbi<^   the 

^^^etiring  tide  withdraws;    and   it  must  be  at  such  a  distanee 

from  the  sea,  that  there  ia  no  taste  of  salt  in  the  water  by 

which  it  is  flooded,  at  the  rise  of  tide. 

^^f  UAKINO   A   RICE  FIELD. 

^^P    In  such  a  situation,  the  rice  fields  are  lirat  constructi 

^HftllowB  :  Their  outline  being  determined  upon,  the  trees  are  cut    ' 

^HE^n  it  for  a  spaoe  of  iiity  feet  in  width ;  a  ditch  is  then  dag  at 

He  ebb  of  the  water,  the  earth  thrown  out  from  which  Boon 

suffices  to  prevent  the  retnnx  of  otdinary  tides,  and  the  laboretK 


rucwlH^ 
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are  thus  permitted  to  work  uninterruptedly.     An  embankment  is 
then  formed,  upon  the  site  of  the  first  mode  ditch,  sufHciently 
thick  and  high  to  resist  the  heaviest  floods  which  can  be  antici- 
pated.    It  is  usually  five  feet  in  hight,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  at 
the  base,  and  all  stumps  and  roots  are  removed  from  the  earth 
of  which  it  is  formed,  as,  in  digging  tlie  first  ditch,  they  have 
lieen  from  its  base.     The  earth  for  it  is  obtained  by  digging  u 
^reat  ditch  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  inside  of  it ;  and  if  more  is 
ckfterwards  needed,  it  is  brought  from  a  distance,  rather  than 
Xessen  its  security  by  loosening  the  ground  near  its  base. 

While  this  embanking  has  been  going  on,  the  trees  may  have 
Ijecn  felled  over  all  the  ground  within,  and,  with  the  underbrush, 
drawn  into  piles  or  rows.  At  a  dry  time  in  the  spring,  fire  is 
^«t  to  the  windward  side  of  these,  and  they  are  more  or  loss 
successfully  consumed.  Often  the  logs  i-eniain,  as  do  always  the 
stumps,  encumbering  the  rice  field  for  many  years.  Usually, 
^oo,  the  larger  trees  are  only  girdled,  and  their  charred  or 
shotting  trunks    stand   for     years,    rueful   corpses    of    the   old 


The  cleared  land  is  next  divided  into  fields  of  convenient  size, 

l^y  embankments  similar  to,  but  not  as  large  as,  the  main  river 

Embankment,  the  object  of  them  being  only  to  keep  the  water 

^~bat  is  to  be  let  into  one  field  out  of  the  next,  wliich  may  not  be 

X^repared  for  it;  commonly  they  are  seven  or  eight  feet  wide  at 

^>ase  and  three  feet  high,  with  ditches  of  proportionate  size  ad- 

joining  them;  a  margin  of  eight  or  ten  feet  being  left  between 

"^^  ditches  and  the  embankments.     Each  field  must  be  provided 

"With  a  separate  trunk  and  gate,  to  let  in  or  exclude  the  water  of 

'^^  river ;  and  if  it  is  a  back  field,  a  canal,  embanked  on  either 

^^^  18  sometimes  necessary  to  be  made  for  this  purpose,     fiuch 


[the  tan 


I 


ia  generally  made  wide  enough  to  admit  of  I 

,  Bcow  for  the  transportatioD  of  tho  crop. 

These  operations  being  concluded,  the  cultivalion  of  t 

is  oommenced  ;  hut,  oning  to  the  n-ithdrawal  of  shade,  the  decay 

of  roots  and  recent  vegetable  deposit,  and  the  drainage  of  the 

■lat^r  with  which  the  eaith  has  hitherto  been  saturated,  there 

■Dstinues  for  several  years  to  be  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the 

mrfece,  making  it  necessary  to  provide  more  ditches  to  reinove 

the  water,  after  a  flooding  of  the  field,  with  sufficient  rapidity 

and  completeness.     These  ditches,  which  are,  perhaps,  but  two 

feet  wide  and  deep,  ai-e  dug  between  the  crops,  from  time  to  time, 

tmtil  all  the  fields  are  divided  into  rectangutur  beds  of  a  half  or 

4  quarter-acre  each.     Now,  when  the  gates  are  open,  at  the  fall 

tide,  any  water  that  is  on  the  beds  flows  rapidly  into  these 

lOT  drains  (or  "quarter  ditches"),  &om  these  into  the  ontaide 

itches  of  each  Geld,  and  from  these  through  the  field  trunks  into 

canal,  or  the  main  embankment  ditch,  and  from  this  through 

trunk  into  the  river.     The  gates  in  the  trunk  are  made 

itU  valves,  that  are  closed  by  the  rise  of  water  in  the  river,  go 

not  to  again  admit  it.     Another  set  of  galea,  provided  with 

Valves  opening  the  other  way,  are  shut  doivs,  and  the  former  are 

drawn  up,  when  it  is  wished  to  admit  the  water,  and  to  prevent 

its  outflow. 

i  The  fields  can  each  be  Qooded  to  any  hight,  and  the  water 
petiuned  upon  them  to  any  length  of  lime  desired.  The  only 
^ Exceptions  to  this  sometimes  occur  on  those  plantations  nearest 
the  sea,  and  those  furthest  removed  from  it.  On  the  lower  , 
plantations,  tlie  tide  docs  not  always  fall  low  enough,  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  to  draw  otT  the  water  completely ;  and  on  th» 
jper  ones,  It  may  not  always  rise  high  enough  to  suQicienlly 
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flood  the  fields.  The  planter  must  then  wait  for  spring-tides,  or 
£oT  a  wind  from  Beawaid,  that  shall  '*  set  up  "  the  water  in  the 
Tiver. 

"freshes"  and  "salts." 

In  times  of  freshet  of  the  river,  too,  it  ^ill  be  impossible  to 
drain  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  plantations  upon  it.  These 
circiimstances  occurring  at  critical  periods  of  the  growth  of  the 
xnce-plant,  always  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  crop,  and  are 
referred  to  in  factors*  and  brokers'  reports,  and  are  often  noticed 
ixi  the  commercial  newspapers. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  the 
czliaracter  of  the  .season  for  rain,  that  still  more  essentially  con- 
oems  the  interests  of  the  rice-planters,  especially  those  nearest 
'the  ocean«  In  a  very  dry  season,  the  rivers  being  low,  the 
Ocean  water,  unpregnated  with  salt,  is  carried  further  up  than 
HsuaL  Salt  is  poisonous  to  the  rice-plant ;  while,  on  the  other 
handy  unless  it  is  flooded  from  the  river,  no  crop  can  be  made. 
The  longer  the  drought  continues,  the  greater  this  difficulty 
becomes,  and  the  higher  up  it  extends. 


An  expanse  of  old  rice  ground,  a  nearly  perfect  plain  surface, 

^th  its  waving,  clean,   bright  verdure,   stretching  unbroken, 

^Xe^  by  the  straight  and  parallel  lines  of  ditch  and  wall,  to  the 

^Httison's  edge  before  you,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  silver 

4iead  of  the  river,  on  the  other  by  the  dark  curtain  of  the  pine 

^'iVBt,  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  sight.     But  the  new  planta- 

^  18  I  saw  it  in  February,  the  ground  covered  tliickly  with 

"^  stumps,  and  strown  with  brands  and  cinders,  and  half- 

^Bttt  logi,  with  here  and  there  an  old  tiunlL  EiViV  b^axi^vcl^^ 


I 
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RMied  ud  Liinied,  and  denuded  of  foliage,  with  &  oompuiy  of 
dnmsy  and  uncoutli  bUck  women,  armed  with  ases,  tlioveU  and 
hoes,  and  directed  by  a  Btnlnart  black  man,  armed  with  a  whip, 
All  slopping  about  in  the  black,  unctaouB  miie  at  the  bottom  of 
tho  dit(^hes,  is  a  very  dreary  scene. 


CnuPFISQ,    UASniNO,    TRENCHING,    A\D    SOWISO. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  the  crop,  it  is  first  thoroughly 
"  chopj>eil,"  ns  t!ie  o{>eration  with  the  thick,  clumsy,  heavy  hoe 
is  appropriately  termed.  This  rudely  turns,  mixes,  and  levels 
the  surface,  tiro  or  three  inches  in  depth.  It  is  re{ieuted  as 
Hear  as  possible  to  tlic  plautiug  time,  the  soil  being  made  as  fine 
■nd  friable,  by  crushing  the  clods,  as  possible — whence  this 
eecond  hoeing  is  termed  the  "mash."  From  the  middle  of 
Much  to  the  first  of  April  planting  commences,  the  first  opera- 
tion in  which  is  opening  drills,  or,  as  it  is  termed  on  the  planta- 
tion, "trenching."  This  is  done  with  narrow  hoea,  the  drills 
or  trenches  being  chopped  out  about  four  inches  wide,  two" 
inches  deep,  and  thirteen  inches  ajiart.  To  gaide  the  trenohen^ 
ft  few  drills  are  first  opened  by  expert  hands,  four  feet  four  inches 
Hjtart,  stakes  being  set  to  direct  them  ;  the  common  hands  then 
mpea  two  between  each  of  these  guide  rows,  measuring  tho  dis> 
hsaoa  only  by  the  eye.  The  accuracy  with  which  the  lines  ata 
Blade  straight  is  snid  to  bo  aslonUbing;  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
plowing,  and  many  other  operations  performed  by  negroes,  as  I 
have  hod  occasion  to  notice  with  colored  laborers  at  the  North, 
-so  less  than  among  the  slaves^dicates  tliat  the  race  genarallf 
liBB  a  good  "  mathematical  eye,"  mucli  more  so  at  least  than  the 
Irish. /^ 

As  fast  as  the  trenches  aro  made,  light  hands  follow,  strewing 
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Uio  Beed  in  Uiem.  It  in  sowed  very  tliicklj  throngb  the  breadth 
of  the  trenchea,  so  that  from  two  to  three  baahels  of  rice  are 
used  upon  an  acre.  The  seed  is  li^tly  covered  with  hoes  u 
rapidly  as  possible  after  it  is  sowed. 


iompGtt 


The  force  employed  must  always  be  large  enough  to  compl 
tbe  sowing  of  each  field  on  the  day  it  is  begun.  The  outer  gate 
in  the  tmok  is  opened  as  soon  as  the  sowing  la  finished;  and  on 
the  next  rise  of  titJe  the  water  flows  in.  fills  -the  ditches,  and 
gradually  rises  until  the  whole  ground  is  covered. 

This  is  termed  the  "  sprout  flow,"  and  the  water  is  left  on  the 
field  until  the  seed  sprouts — from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  seikson.  It  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
the  field  is  left  until  the  points  of  the  shouts  of  the  young 
plants  appear  above  ground,  when  the  second  flooding  is  given 
it,  called  the  "  point  tlow."  At  this  time,  the  water  remuns 
on  till  all  the  grass  and  weeds  that  have  come  np  with  the  rice 
ue  killed,  and  until  the  rice  itself  is  three  or  four  inches  in 
h^ht,  and  eo  strong  that  the  birds  cimuot  pull  it  up.  As  soon 
as  the  gronnd  is  sufficiently  dry,  after  the  "point  flow,"  the  rice 
in  hoed,  and  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  it  is  hoed  again, 
cemaioing  dry  in  the  mean  lime.  As  soon,  after  the  second 
hoeing,  as  the  weeds  are  killed  by  the  sun  (or,  if  rainy  weather, 
immediately,  so  as  to  lloat  them  oil},  the  field  in  again  flooded, 
tlie  water  being  allowed  to  rise  at  first  well  above  all  the  plants, 
ibat  the  weeds  and  rnbbish  wliich  will  float  may  drift  to  th« 

IS  of  the  fielil,  where  they  are  raked  out,  dried  and  bttmedj 
L'Bler  is  then  lowered,  so  tiiat  the  points  of  the  rico'may  bo 

BafcMJBJt    Tfcatiee  irill  be  from  six  indieB  to  OM  foel  Ift 
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lo^t  Kt  diis  time,  and  the  water  remains  on  at  tlie  same  hight 
fcr  two  or  three  weeks.  The  exact  time  for  drawing  it  off  is 
dfltermjned  hy  the  appearance  of  the  rice,  and  is  a  point  requir- 
ing an  experienced  nnd  discreet  jndgment  to  decide.  This  is 
called  the  "  long  flow," 

The  field  is  again  left  to  dry,  after  which  it  receives  a  tiurd 
and  a  fourth  hoeing,  and,  when  it  is  judged  to  need  it,  the  water 
is  again  let  on  to  a  depth  that  will  not  quite  coyer  the  rice,  and 
now  remains  on  till  harvest 

The  negroes  are  employed,  until  the  rice  is  headed,  in  wading 
through  it,  and  collecting  and  bringing  out  in  baskets  any 
•quatic  grasses  or  volunteer  rice  that  have  grown  in  the 
trenches.  "Volunteer  rice"  is  snch  us  is  produced  by  seed 
that  has  remained  on  the  ground  during  the  winter,  and  is  of 
SQch  inferior  qnahty  that,  if  it  is  left  to  be  threshed  with  the 
orop,  it  injures  its  salable  value  much  more  than  the  addition  it 
taakes  to  its  quantity  is  worth. 

When  the  rice  has  headed,  the  water  is  raised  still  higher,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  heavy  crop,  and  to  prei'ent  tte 
straw  from  being  tangled  or  "laid"  by  the  wind,  nntil  it  is  ijpe 
ibr  the  sickle. 

The  system  of  culture  and  irrigation  whicb  I  have  daBCxibeA. 
'it  that  most  extensively  practiced;  but  there  are  several  modifi- 
cations of  it,  used  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent  One  of  these 
called  "  planting  in  the  open  trench ;"  in  which  the  seed 
prepared  by  washing  it  with  muddy  water,  and  drying  it,  so  tixai 
a  slight  coating  of  clay  remains  upon  it,  which,  after  it  is  sobv^ 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  rising  out  of  the  trench  when  the  field 
if  flooded.  Tliis  saves  the  labor  of  covering  it,  and  the 
let  on  at  once  tSixx  "ian  Kowing,  it  is  protected  from 


H^  a  floe 
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The  water  remains  until  the  plant  has  attained  a  certain  size 

uid  color  (commonly  from  two  to  three  weeks),  when  it  is  with- 

diawn,  and  the  subsequent  culture  is  the  same  as  I  have  de- 

Kribed,  after  the  second  or  <' point"  flow,  in  the  first  plan. 

The  *'Iong  flow"  and  the  ^'laj-bj  flow"  are  sometimes  united, 

the  water  being  gradually  raised,   as  the  plant  increases  in 

hight,  and  only  drawn  off  temporarily  and  partially,  to  supply 

its  place  with  fresh,  to  prevent  stagnation,  or  to  admit  the 

negroes  to  go  over  the  field  to  collect  weeds,  etc.    When  this 

follows  the  open  trench  planting,  the  rice  is  flooded  during  all 

bat  perhaps   two  weeks  of  its  growth,  and   receives  but  two 

instead  of  four  hoeings.     Some  keep  the  water  on  as  much  as 

possible,  only  drawing  off  for  barely  the  time  required  for  the 

negroes  to  hoe  it,  when  necessary  to  free  the  crop  from  weeds. 

Good  planters  use  these  and  other  modifications  of  the  usual 

plan,  according  to  the  season,  each  having  occasional  advan- 

*«ge8. 

It  win  be  obvious  that  in  each  method,  the  irrigation,  by  pro- 
tecting the  seed  and  plants,  destroying  weeds  and  vermin,  and 
Qiechanically  sustaining  the  crop,  allows  a  great  deal  of  labor  to 
be  dispensed  with,  which,  with  an  unirrigated  crop,  would  be 
desinble.  This  economy  of  labor  is  probably  of  greater  con- 
■Bqoence  than  the  excessive  moisture  afforded  the  plant  Crops 
^rioe  have  been  grown  on  ordinarily  dry  upland,  in  the  interior 
^the  State,  quite  as  large  as  the  average  of  those  of  the  tidal- 
"^emps,  but,  of  course,  with  an  immensely  greater  expense  in 

I  should  remark,  also,  that  as  moisture  can  be  commanded  at 
(^euore,  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  to  be  particular  as  to 
ve  time  of  seeding,  than  it  would  otherwise  'be.    On^  ^^^  S& 
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1  afier  naothor,  daring  «   period  of  t«9  nonlba. 

^,  tillage  amd  luirvost  of  one  may  foUow  Uuil  of  oiuitber. 

It  equiUly  prolouged  sacceanan.     A  large  pluitatiott  of 

e  nwjr  tJierdure  be  taken  proper  mre  of  nitli  a  mnuli  sauiiiet 

of  lumds  than  would  otherwise  be  necessftt;.     Many  o( 

I  advuDU^es,  the  Korthem  f&nner  shoald  i 

consider,  would  he  pvsMaaed  by  gr&ss  mewlows,  a 

jcct  to  imgatioB. 


■,  iiiiiiiliil^^^^^B 


J  The  rii^e-baivest  commences  «arly  ia  September 

;  been  all  drawo  off  the  field  tba  prcviouB  ebb  tide,  Qm 

a  ritap  the  rice  with  eiukles,  taking  three  or  four  rows  of 

The  ritubble  in  left  about  a  foot  in  higbt.  and  tlM 

e  IB  laid  across  tlie  Uip  of  ii,  £0  lluit  it  will  dry  rapidly.     Qua 

o  days  afterwards  it  is  tied  in  eiuidl  slieavcs,  and  tlien  immfr- 

Y  carried  to  tbe  bam  or  statk-ynrd.     This  is  often  some 

8  distant  i  yet  llio  whole  arop  of  many  plantations  is  lraii»-. 

1  lo  it  on  the  beads  of  the  laborers.     This  work,  at  tha 

ion  of  the  year,  in  ibe  midst  of  the  recently-exposed 

if  tliQ  rice-fields,  is  avkuowledged  to  be  exceedingly  severe, 

1  must  be  very  bauirdouB  to  lim  health,  uvea  of  uegtoes. , 

nrseers,  who  consider  themselves  acclbuatod,  and  who,  per- 

ps,  only  Hpeiid  the  day  on  tlie  plaaUilioQ,  olten  at  this  time 

Bltmot  iDlemiltlont  fever,  wbidi,  Uiougli  not  iu  itself  imiuedi' 

|ely  dangerous,  shatters  the  vonstitutioo,  nad  renders  them 

iliarly  liable  to  pneumowa,  or  other  complaiotfl  whic:h  are 

VVtivu  there  is  a  canal  runuing  in  the  rear  of  ibe  ptouta^ 

n  part  of  Uie  tronaportatiou  of  tbe  crop  in  made  by  scows; 

i  very  jecoDtly.  a  low,  broad-wbeelcd  cafl  or  truck,  which  can 
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be  drawn  by  negroes  on  the  embankments,  bas  been  introduced, 
first  at  tbe  suggestion  of  a  Northerner,  to  relieve  the  labor.  - 

The  rice  is  neatly  stacked,  much  as  wheat  is  in  Scotland,  in 
round,  thatched  stacks.  Threshing  commences  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  on  many  plantations  proceeds  very  tediously, 
in  the  old  way  of  threshing  wheat,  with  flails,  by  hand,  occupy- 
ing the  best  of  the  plantation  force  for  the  most  of  the  winter. 
It  is  done  on  an  earthen  floor,  in  the  open  air,  and  the  rice  is 
cleaned  by  carrying  it  on  the  heads  of  the  negroes,  by  a  ladder, 
np  on  to  a  platform,  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  pouring 
it  slowly  down,  so  that  the  wind  will  drive  off  the  chaff,  and 
leave  the  grain  in  a  heap,  under  the  platform.  But  on  most 
large  plantations,  thresliing-machines,  much  the  same  as  are  used 
with  us,  driven  either  by  horse-power  or  by  steam-power,  have 
been  lately  adopted,  of  course,  with  great  economy.  Where 
horse-power  is  used  for  threshing,  the  wind  is  still  often  relied 
npo'n  for  removing  (he  chaflf,  as  of  old ;  but  where  steam-engines 
are  employed,  there  are  often  connected  with  the  threshing-mill, 
rery  complete  separators  and  fanners,  together  with  elevators 
and  other  labor-saving  machinery,  some  of  it  the  best  for  such 
purposes  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

HULUNG. 

After  the  ordinary  threshing  and  cleaning  from  chaflT,  the  rico 
still  remains  covered  with  a  close,  rough  husk,  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  a  peculiar  machine,  that  lightly  pounds  it,  so  as 
to  crack  the  husk  without  breaking  the  rice.  Many  of  the 
largest  plantations  are  provided  with  these  mills,  but  it  is  now 
fimnd  more  profitable  (where  the  expense  of  procuring  them  has 
not  been  already  incurred),  to  sell  the  lioe  ''in  the  rough,"  as  it 
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k  'li  termed,  before  the  liusk  is  remored.    There  are  very  exten- 

E'tfTe    rioe-hulling  mills   in   most  large   towna  in   Europe   uid 

I  America.      In  most  of  the  Earopean  States   a  ilisciiminating 

■  doty  in  fuvoF  of  roagU  rice  is  laid  on  iU  iraportatton,  to  protect 

I   establishments.      The   real    euouomy  of  tLe    system   is 

pobably  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  rice  in  the  rongfa  bean 

tr&nsportstion  better  than  that  which  is  cleaned  on  the  pbuito- 

'  tion ;  also,  that  when  fresh   cleaned  it  is  brighter  and  more 

•alable.     Rite  in  the  rough  is  also  termed  "paddy,"  an  Eut 

Lidian  word,  having  ori^nally  this  Bignification. 

The  nsnal  crop  of  rioe  is  from  tliirty  to  sixty  bushels  from  an 
acre,  bat  even  as  high  as  one  handrcd  bushels  is  sometimes 
obtwned.  Its  weight  (in  the  rough)  is  from  forty-one  to  forty- 
nine  pounds  per  bushel.  The  usual  price  paid  for  it  (in  the 
lOUgh),  in  Charleston  and  Savannah,  is  from  eighty  cents  to  one 
dollar  a  bushel. 

Planters  usually  employ  their  factors — merchants  residing  in 

Charleston,  Savannah,  or  Wilmington,  the  three  rice  ports — to 

I  mU  thdr  crop  by  sample.      The  porchasers  ar«  merchants,  or 

[  Inill-owners,  or  the  agents  of  foreign  ricc-miUs.     These  factors 

ire  also  employed  by  tue  planters  as  their   general  basiness 

■gents,  making  the  necessary  pnrchase  of  stores  and  stock  for 

their  plantation  and  family  supply.      Their  commission  is  2',  per 

xnt 

Kce  is  used  in  the  rice-district  as  a  constant  article  of  Food, 

[  sever  being  absent  from  the  breakfast  and  dinner-table  of  many 

'  fiunilieft.      On  the  rivc-plantations,  particularly  those  furnished 

vlUi  a  huUing-mill,  it  is  given  a  good  deal  to  the  negroes,  more 

'   lepecially  during  the  seasons  of  their  harvest  labor,  and  at  the 

idAjs.     From  this  dicamBUnoe,  1  ^od^  (hat  it  is  thonght 
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better  food  than  nuuze,  although  the  cracked  and  inferior  rice, 

that  wonld  he  unmerchantable,  is  alone  given  them.     Some 

planters,  however,  isay  that  the  cracked  rice  (broken  in  the  pro« 

cess  of  removing  the  hull)  is  better  than  the  prime,  and  they 

prefer  it  for  their  own'  table.     Bice  is  screened  after  the  hull  is 

xemoYed,  so  as  to  produce  several  different  classes,  the  difference 

in  which  is  mainly  in  size,  the  lower  denominations  including 

only  chips  and  powder  of  the  grain.     The  classes  are  indicated 

S8  follows,  at  the  mills  of  Mr.  Bilby,  of  New  York,  where  one 

-CJbonsand  bushels  of  paddy,  or  rough  rice,  produced : 


6,078  lbs.  of  "  best  head'*  rice. 
596  "    of  "  best  prime"  rice. 
9,190  "    of  "  good  to  fair." 


3^3  lbs.  of  "  broken"  rice. 

570  **    of  "  chits"  or  "  small." 
5.210  "     of  "  flour"  or  "  douse." 


In  the  Carolina  mills  the  product  is  divided  into  "  prime," 
'middling^*    (broken),    "small"   or   "chits,"  and    "flour"    or 
douse." 

Prime  rice,  at  the  best  mills,  is  not  only  separated  from  all 

f  inferior  quality,  and  from  all  sand  and  impurities,  but  each 

is  actually  polished  ;  the  last  operation  at  the  mill  being, 

«  force  it  through  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder,  of  woven  wire, 

tween  which  and  a  sheep-skin  flap  it  is  obliged  to  rub  its  way 

o  the  shoot,  which  lets  it  out  into  the  sack  or  barrel  in  which 

X  is  transferred  to  the  grocer. 

Having  thus  described  its  progress,  from  the  dark  mire  of  its 

mphibious  birth  till  it  has  become,  at  length,  the  clean,  lustrous, 

'^Yanslncent,  pearly,  and  most  beautiful  of  grains,   I  will   add 

directions  for  preparing  it  for  the  table,  according  to  the  most 

^■teemed  plantation  method. 

Bioe  is  increased  in  bulk,  by  boiling,  150  per  cent.,  and  in 
^^t,  100  per  cent     Wash  it  thoroughly  in  cold  ^9A«t  \  ^&k«^ 


^ 


I 


Jfout  pot  of  water  (two  quarts  £br  every  balf-fnab  of  rioo) 
boiling — add  salt  at  discretion;  put  the  rice  in,  and  sUr  it  while 
Ixiiling;  let  it  ixiil  four  miuutea  (some  Efty  ten,  and  Bome  say 
fifieea);  then  pour  olf  the  water  oa  dose  as  you  can  witboot 
Btirring  the  rice ;  set  the  pot  on  some  coals,  and  cover  it  j  let  it 
remain  twenty  minutsE,  and  then  dish  up.  Eaoh  groin,  by  this 
method,  will  be  Ewollen  and  soft,  without  having  lost  its  indi- 
viduality, and  the  dii'h  will  be  light,  palaUble.  and  nntritioas. 
IboBe  who  piefer  a  sodden,  aturchy,  porridge-like  mess,  may 
boil  it  longer,  and  neglect  to  steam  it.  A  very  delicate  br«ak- 
iast^roll  is  made  in  Georgia,  by  mixing  bominy  or  rice,  boiled 
Boft,  with  riuc^our,  and  milk,  in  n  stift'  batter,  to  which  an  c^ 
and  salt  may  be  added.  It  is  kept  over  night  in  a.  cool 
and  baked,  ao  as  to  bronght  hot  to  the  breakfast-table. 


I 


»  SLAVE  LABOlt   AS   APPLIED  0»   THE   RICE   PIJt»TAT10Ka> 

The  system  of  working  slaves  by  tasks,  common  on  the  largtt 
OOtton  plantations  of  the  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  th«  riOB 
plantations,  has  certajnly  great  advantages.  Tho  slave  woHm 
more  rapidly,  energetically,  and,  within  narrow  limits,  with  much 
greater  use  of  discretion,  or  skill,  than  be  is  often  found  to  do 
dsewhere.  Could  the  hope  of  reward  for  faithfulness  be  addad 
to  the  fear  of  punishment  fur  negligence,  and  some  encouragv- 
meat  bo  offered  to  tiie  laborer,  to  apply  his  mind  to  »  mora 
diaUuit  and  elevated  resalt  than  release  from  hb  day"a  toil — 
aa,  it  seems  lo  me,  there  easily  might  be — it  would,  inevitably, 

I  have  not  only  an  improving  effect  upon  his  character,  but  would 
Inake  way  for  a  vastly  more  economical  application  of  his  labor. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  the  tasked  laborer  is  always  watobed 
li  cloitly  aG  possibld— 4  driver  standing  by,  often  with  a  whip 
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in  hifl  lumd,  that  he  may  be  efraid  to  do  his  work  slightiDgly. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  by  the  most  liberal  and 
intelljgent  proprietors,  he  is  trusted  as  little  as  possible  to  use . 
his  own  discretion,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  tliat  he  will  never 
do  anything  desired  of  him  that  he  dares  avoid. 

Take  men  of  any  original  character  of  mind,  and  use  them  as 

xziere  animal  machines,  to  be  operated  only  by  the -motive-power 

of  ftar;  provide  for  the  necessities  of  their  animal  life  in  such 

^  way  that  the  cravings  of  their  body  shall  afford  no  stimulus  to 

<sontrivance,  labor,  and  providence;   work   them   mechanically, 

a  task-master,  so  that  they  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use 

ion,  except  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  additional  labor,  or 

'Cher  punishment ;  deny  them,  as  much  as  possible,  the  means 

f  enlarged  information,  and  high  mental  culture — and  what  can 

expected  of  them,  but  continued,  if  not  continually  increasing 

^nmdity,  indolence,  wastefulness,  and  treachery  1 

-^Put  the  best  race  of  men  under  heaven  into  a  land  where  all 

/■* ' 
lustry  is  obliged  to  bear  the  weight  of  such  a  system,'  and 

^^^^-mtably  their  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  skill  will  be  paralyzed, 

^^l^  land  will  be  impoverished,  its  resources  of  wealth  ^\'ill*remain 

^^xadeveloped,  or  will  bo  wasted ;  and  only  by  the  favor  of  some 

^^tnozdinary  advantage   can  it   compare,  in  prosperity,   with 

^^^Onntries  adjoining,  in  which  a  more  simple,  natural,  and  healthy 

^item  of  labor  prevails.  / 

is  the  case  with  the  Slave  States.     On  what  does  their 

'Vcalth  and  prosperity,  such  as  it  is,  depend?     On  certain  cir- 

QustanoeB  of  topography,  climate,  and   soil,  that  give   them 

^t^aii  a  monopoly  of  supplying  to  the  world  the  most  import- 

**fc  vtide  of  its  commerce. 

(W«i|tionB  of  planters,  met  to  consider  prei|^\ietovi%*^gtcs<^- 


4iB0  orii    SI. Avi;    states. 

Bitioiis  for  "r^^latiiig  the  Cotton  Market,"  umoally  con- 
fern  that  if  the  price  of  this  staple  should  be  very  greatly 
/eduoed,  by  its  extended  ctilture  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or 
by  tiny  cause  greatly  diminishing  its  consumplion,  every  proprie- 
tor at  the  South  would  bo  ruined.  If  tliis  humiliating  state  of 
things,  extending  over  so  large  a  region,  and  yet  so  distinctly 
defined  by  the  identical  lines  that  separate  the  Slave  from  the 
Free  States,  is  not  caused  by  the  peculiar  system  of  labor  which 
distinguishes  the  former,  there  is,  at  least,  an  ajipearance  of 
reason  in  the  fanaticism  that  voles,  on  that  supposition,  not  to 
extend  the  area  devoted  to  the  experiment. 

On  the  rice  plantjttion  which  I  have  particularly  desmbed,  the 
slaves  were,  I  judge,  ti-eated  with  at  least  as  mnch  discretion 
and  judicious  consideration  of  economy,  consistently  with  hn- 
regard  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  morals,  as  on  any 
other  in  all  the  Slave  States ;  yet  I  conld  not  avoid  observ- 
ing— and  I  certainly  took  no  pains  to  do  so,  nor  were  any  special 
&cilities  offered  me  for  il — repeated  instances  of  that  waste  and 
misapplication  of  labor  which  it  can  never  be  possible  to  guard 
against  when  the  agents  of  industry  are  slaves.  Uany  each 
■  evidences  of  waste  it  would  not  be  easy  to  specify;  and  othere, 
,  which  remain  in  my  memory  after  some  weeks,  do  not  adequate- 
ly account  for  the  general  impression  that  all  I  saw  gave  me  j  but 
there  were,  for  instance,  under  my  observation,  gates  left  open  and 
bars  left  down,  against  standing  orders ;  rails  removed  from  fenoea 
by  the  negroes,  as  was  conjectured,  to  kindle  their  fires  with; 
^H  mules  lamed,  and  implements  broken,  by  careless  usage;  a  fl«t- 
^M  boat,  carelessly  secured,  going  adrift  on  the  river;  men  ordered 
^B  to  cart  rails  for  a  new  fence,  depositing  them  so  that  a  double 
^^^  apense  of  labor  would  be  required  to  lay  tbem,  more  than 
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^^(trould  have  heea  neetled  if  they  bad  beta  placed,  as  tlicy  uiiglil 
almost  as  easily  have  been,  by  a  aligbt  exercise  of  foretbovigbt ; 
meo,  oidered  to  till  \ip  boles  made  by  alligators  or  craiv-fisb  in 
on  important  embankment,  discovered  to  have  merely  patcfied 
over  the  ontsiUe,  baTiog  taken  pains  only  to  make  it  appear  tit.il 
tbey  hod  executed  (Jicir  taslc — not  having  bceo  ovcrlootcd  wliile 
doing  it,  by  a  driver  j  men,  not  baving  performed  diities  tliatwore 
eotmated  to  tbem,  making  Klatemonts  nliich  their  owner  nns 
obliged  to  receive  as  Hufficient  esciise,  tliougb,  lie  told  me,  lie 
felt  assured  they  were  false — all  going  to  show  b.iliitii.il  care- 
lessness, indolence,  and  mere  eye-serrice- 

The  constant  misappliciLtion  and  wasloof  labor  on  many  of 

6  rice  plantations,  is  inconeeirably  greaL     Owing  to  tbu  pro- 

Btbial  stnpidity  and  dogged  prejndice  of  the  negro  (but  pecnliAr 

0  ium  only  as  he  is  more  carefully  poiaoued  with  ignorance  than 

« laborer  of  other  countries),  it  is  exceedingly  difiicuit  to  intro- 

•  dace  new  and  improved  methods  of  applying  his  labor.  He  always 

strongly  objects  to  all  new-fashioned  implements ;  and,  if  they  are 

forced  into  his  bands,  \Till  do  his  best  to  break  them,  or  to  make 

them  only  do  Buch  work  as  shall  compare  unfavorably  with  what 

be  has  been  accustomed  to  do  without  them.     It  is  a  common 

tiling,  I  am  told,  to  see  a  large  gang  of  negroes,  each  carrying 

abont  four  sliovel^trul  of  earth  upon  a  board  balanced  on  hie  head, 

walking  slowly  along  on  the  emfaanlunent,  so  as  to  travel  around 

^ffo  aides  of  a  large  field,  perhaps  for  a  mile,  to  flU  a  brea*;h — a 

)  which  on  ei^ual  number  of  Iiishmen  would  accomplish,  by 

j^ing  planks  across  tho  field  and  running  wheelbarrows  upon 

1  tentli  of  the  lime.     The  clumsy  iron  hoe  is,  almort 

Rrywhei'e,  made  to  do  tho  work  of  pick,  Kpado,  shovel,  and  pkw, 

■  it.»wdl0(H8BBnwBj    On  amy  pbaM»tiiidg^»Elow 


I  never  been  used ;  the  land  beiog  entirely  prepared  for  the 
cfop  ~  l)y  ehi^pini/  with  the  hoe,  as  I  have  described.     There  is 

I  reaaon,  perhaps,  for  this,  on  the  newlv~deared  rice-ground, 
enAimbcre<l,  aa  it  is,  with  the  cluse'Standing  stumps  and  strong 
roots  and  protuberances  of  the  late  cypress  swamp;  ihoagU,  I 
should  sappoBC,  it  would  be  more  ecoaooiical  to  grub  these  l<,v 
hand,  sufliciently  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  strong  plow.  On  olil 
plantatioiis,  where  the  stumps  have  been  removed,  llie  surface  is 
like  a  garden-lted — the  soil  a  dark,  rich,  mellow,  und  exceedingly 
e  loam,  the  proportion  of  sand  varying  very  much  in  different 
districts;  but  always  coDsiderahle,  and  sufficient,  I  must  think, 

L  to  prevent  an  injurious  glazing  from  the  plow,  unless  the  hmd  is 
very  poorly  draineiL  Yet,  even  on  these,  the  plow  is  not  in 
general  use. 

Trials   have  been   made  on   some   of    the   South   Carolina 

I  plantations  of  English  horse-drillR,  I  understood,  without  satis- 
&ctory  success;   but   I   can   hardly  doubt  that  with  as    good 
laborers   as   the  common  English  ciod-boppers,  some  modifi- 
cation of  them  might  bo  substituted   wlvantageously  for  the 
ytscy  laborious   hoe  and  haud-process  of  planting.      I  should 
Uiink,  too,  the  borse-boe,  now  much  used  in  England  for  clean- 
ing wheat  (which  is  drilled   nearly  one-half  closer  than   rioe 
usually  is),  might  be  adaptml  to  rice^Milture,  with  much  garing 
^L    of  labor  over  the  present  method  of  band-hoeing.     Half  an  »(M 
^H   s  day  is  the  usual  task  of  a  negro  at  this  operation.     Oarrett^ 
^H    horse-boe,  on  light  land,  will  easily  go  over  ten  acres,  emptoy- 
^B    ing  one  horse,  and  one  man  and  a  boy.     The  Judges  of  the 
^ft    Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  at  a  trial  in  1851,  repurted  thai 
^V  &a  woik  done  by   it  was   (or  superior  to   any  hand-hoeing. 
^KjEt  requires   to   be  gniAed,  uf  vomxw,  wltli  great  carefuhiMs, 
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and,  perhaps,  could  not  be  entrusted  to  ordinary  slave  field- 
Lands. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  application  of  the  reaping-machines, 
ziow  in  use  on  every  large  grain  farm  at  the  North,  lias  hcan 
xnade  in  the  rice  harvest     By  the  use  of  a  portable  train-way 
for  them  to  run  upon,  I  should  think  they  might  be  substituted 
for  the  present  exceedingly  slow  and  toilsome  method  of  rcajiing 
"vrith  the  sickle,  with  economy  and  great  relief  to  the  laborers. 
^frBuch  portable  tram- ways  are  in  use  in  England  for  removing  the 
fc-nmip  crop  from  mury  fields  in  winter ;  and  men  earn  sixty  cents 
day  by  contracting  to  remove  heavy  crops  at  the  rate  of  $1  50 
Ji  acre,  shifting  the  trams  themselves.     It  is  prolxible,  there- 
,  that  the  rice  crop  might  be  taken  out  of  the  wet  ground,  and 
juried  much  more  rapidly,  and  at  less  ex])cnsc,  to  tlic  stack-yard, 
this  way,  than  by  the  slow  and  cniel  method  now  employed. 
Coald  these,  and  other  labor-saving  ajipliances,  in  general  use 
Isewhere,  be  introduced,  and  comjKtition  of  labor  be  obtained, 
cost  of  raising  rice  might  probably  be  reduced  one-half. 
That  free  labor,  even  of  whites,  cau  be  used  in  rice  culture,  if 
^^«t  in  Carolina,  certainly  in  Louisiana,  the  poor  Creoles  of 
^lut  State  have  proved.     But  even  for  Carolina,  free  laborers 
"Uiigfat  be  procured  by  thousands,  withiu  a  year,  from  the  rioe- 
'i^on  of  China,  if  good  treatment  and  moderate  wages,  depend- 
ent on  hard  work  and  good   behavior,  could  be   sulTiciently 
^mied  to  them.     That  tliey  would  suficr  no  more  from  malaria 
^i^  do  the  negroes,  there  can  l)e  little  doubt    Xnd  why,  except 
fcr  the  sake  of  consistency,  or  for  the  purpose  of  bullying  the 
•wil  BOdse  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  South  Carolina  should  pro- 
P^  to  reestablish  the  African  slave-trade,  while  this  resource  is 
■fti  I  eumot  see.     If  the  British  and  Spanish  treat  tlv^  C\\\viV:%A 
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labonn,  whidi  tbey  bate  Imported  to  die  West  ladies,  want 
Uua  if  Uk^  were  nrgroes,  u  i>  nid,  do  evidoiea  ia  odnd  tlat 
Mcli  eiieUjr  in  oerxmAty.  Tlie  Chioeae  late  b^tibeti  vices 
anOBgb,  «ctuiitil]r ;  bnt  the  waul  of  dociUtj  and  jTittim-lnfcnig 
indutry  are  not  among  thctn.  And,  lookittg  from  tbe  ponly 
MOnomical  point  of  view,  if  ordorly  indiUUy  can  ba  bouglit  of 
g  tbem  cLettpljr,  noUving  toot*  is  leqoired.  And  as  regartla  Iba 
tnain  coniideratioD  on  wliich  the  re-opening  of  tbe  ■luv' 
Irado  is  advQCnted — tlie  saving  uf  einnera — tbe  sonU  of  tbe  CU- 
I  probably  aa  precious  in  tbe  ejes  of  weeping  angels,  aa 
t  of  Uie  qiiestionablj'-baman  races  of  Africa. 

TUEAXUENT  OP  MEOHOES    ON  TOB  KICE   PLANTATIONS. 

,  Thai  ibc  slaves  on  Mr.  X's  plaoUtion  were  treated  with  all 
kinilaesft  wbJcb  a  reosooabie  desire  to  make  tlieir  labor 
rofitabloi  and  a  loyitl  regard  for  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Stale  for  the 
Bservatioit  of  Slavery  would  allow,  was  evident  A  little  jnon 
D  that  in  fuct,  for  privileges  were  sometimes  opeDlf  allowed 
ham,  contrary  to  tUe  laws.  I  was  also  eadsSed,  by  tbe  lepre- 
ntationx  niiulu  lo  nic,  ibat  many  of  tbe  publiiibed  reports  a«  to 
m  mifluritig  of  l!ic  slaves  on  tbe  lice-plantatiooa — like  tliat  ia 
Vfortor'a  Tropical  Agriculture,"  for  instance—arc  greatly 
aggerated,  or,  at  least,  have  but  very  limited  application, 
fliat  llie  sUvea  are  sometimos  liable,  bowever,  to  be  treated  witb 
1  enmity,  and  that  often  tboir  situation  must  be  very 
Uplunsant,  will  bo  appan'nt  from  a  very  few  considerations. 
In  ti)0  lirst  place,  if  tbe  liumane  Mr.  X.  could,  wiUi  iaipimity, 
sregaxd  the  laws,  for  tbe  purjiose  of  increasing  tlie  oomforta  of 
s  iicgroea,  in  so  important  a  [Kirticiilar  as  by  nllowing  tbem  to 
),  and  keep  in  tlieir  cabins,  guns  and  aniiniinitioD,  for 
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own  sport,  as  he  did,  wliat  should  prevent  &  heartless  and 
unprincipled  man,  if  snch  a  one  could  be  rich  enough  to  own  a 
rice-plantation,  from  equally  disregarding  the  lawi^  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ill  humor?  Mr.  X.  told  me  that  he  had  sold  but 
three  slaves  off  his  plantation  in  twenty  years — and  these  either 
went  willingly,  or  were  banished  for  exceedingly  and  persistingly 
bad  conduct.  But  during  the  very  week  that  I  was  on  his 
^plantation,  one  of  his  neighbors  sold  an  excellent  man  to  a 
trader,  without  any  previous  intimation  to  him  that  he  intended 
to  do  so,  without  having  any  fault  to  find  with  him,  and  without 
the  slightest  regard,  apparently,  to  the  strong  ties  of  kindred 
which  were  ruptured  in  the  transaction. 

This  gentleman,  too,  though  spoken  of  as  eccentric,  was  evi- 
dently under  no  social  taboo,  and  was,  I  believed,  considered  a 
**  pious"  man.* 

Again,  Mr.  X.  had  established  regulations,  to  prevent  his 
negroes  from  being  punished  by  his  subordinates,  in  the  heat  of 
sudden  anger.  Still  another  of  his  neighbors  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  while  in  a  drunken  frolic,  not  only  flogged  a  number 
of  his  negroes,  without  cause,  but  attempted  to  shoot  and  stab 
them ;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing  any  of  them  outright, 
was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  what  the  law  would  have 
considered — and  often  has  considered — an  act  of  insubordination 
to  be  justifiably  punished  with  deatL 

During  the  sunmier,  for  from  four  to  six  months,  at  least,  not 
one  rice-planter  in  a  hundred  resides  on  his  plantation,  but 
leaves  it,  with  all  his  slaves,  in  charge  of  an  overseer.     The 


*  Within  fiily  miles  of  this  plantation,  I  hoard  a  Presbyterian  olorgyman  urge 
a  man,  whom  he  had  never  before  seen,  to  pnrchase  some  slaves  of  him,  whioh 
am  bad  inherited,  and  had  in  his  possession  for  many  yean. 


OV«rse«ra  for  rice-plnDtatioiishave  to  be  chosen  from  among  a 
popniation  of  ntiites  compnratively  very  limited  in  number: 
I  fiom  among  tliose,  namely,  that  have  beefi  bom  And  reared  in 
ibe  miasmatic  district  of  the  coast ;  or,  if  they  are  taken  from 
■  «lsewhere,  they  must  be  very  reckless  and  raen-enary  men  who 
ugago  in  so  dangerous  an  occnpaljon. 

Mr.  X.'8  overseer  was  considered  an   uncommonly  valuxbla 

me.     He  had  l)cen  in  his  employment  for  eight  years,  a  longer 

tiine  tbnn  Air.  X.  liad  ever  known  any  other  overseer  to  reDuun 

on  one  plantation ;  yet  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  X.  thought  it 

}t  SMessary  to  restrain  hia  anthority  within  the  narrovrest  possible 

I   limits  vrhi<:h  the  law  would  permit 

He  spoke  of  the  character  of  overseers  in  general,  as  planters 

I  wilversally  have,  whenever  I    hare  asked  information    on  the 

point,  as  exceed ingly  bad.    It  was  rare  ihat  an  overseer  Temamed 

more  than  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  plantation;  and 

often  they  were  changed  every  year.     They  wore  almost  univer- 

■ally  drunken  and  dissolute,  and  constantly  liable  to  neglect 

their  dntiea.     Then-  families,  when  they  had  them,  were  generally 

L   onhappy.     They  were  excessively  extravagant;  and  but  a  few 

tr  saved  anything  year  by  year  from  their  wages. 

The  Soul^rit  AgriciiUiiriet,    published  at  Charleston,    South 

arolina,  says : — 

"  Overseers  are  diniiged  every  jcitr;  a  fcw  remain  four  or  fireyeare; 
■tut  the  average  ieagtb  of  Mate  tboy  remaia  go  the  same  plantation  will 
I'ROt  eicei.'d  two  years. 

-"  What  are  Uie  general  characters  of  overst«rs !     They  are  tRlcen 

a  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  and  seldom  have  bad  tht^  prinlege  of  • 

eligiouB  education,  and  have  no  fear  of  offending  God,  and  conseqoCBt 

ffy  no  check  oe  their  natural  propensities :  they  gi 

Tptempcrance,  and  every  sin,  and  become  savages 

ulAem  Agricttltiiria,  Yoh  IV.,  page  SSI. 


re  way  to  nuU^J 
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A  writer  in  the  **  South  CaroUniany^*  published  at  the  capital 
of  the  State,  says :— 

— *' Somehow,,  many 'persons  improperly  consider  overseeing  as<^ 
degrading  occnpation.  I  do  not  see  why.  Probably  the  notion  arises 
from  the  impression  that  everything  is  done  on  a  plantation  by  dint  of 
laihing.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  the  fanlt  of  the  overseer.  ISIy 
opinion  is,  that  of  all  pnnishments  it  is  the  least  efficacious,  and  that 
fiAeeb  or  twenty  lashes,  lightly  inflicted,  are  as  much  as  shonld  ever  bo 
given.  For  serious  offenses^  other  pnnishments,  such  as  solitary  con- 
fioement,  should  be  resorted  to.  I  am  happy  to  think  this  idfa  is 
iipidly  gaining  ground  among  planters ;  and  could  they  entirely  control 
their  oyerseers,  or  obtain  overseers  of  better  education,  a  most  import- 
ant change  in  this  particular  would  soon  be  accomplished.*' 

The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  cotton  planters  of  the  interior, 
wlio  reside  on  their  plantations,  and  arc  under  no  necessity  of 
leaving  them  during  the  summer,  as  arc  rice-planters. 

These  extracts,  in  connection  with  the  well  known  facts  to 
"which  I  have  referred,  prove,  beyond  a  question,  that  the  slaves 
of  the  most  humane  rice-planters  are  exceediugly  likely  to  be 
subject  to  the  uncontrolled  tyranny  of  men  of  the  most  heartless 
«nd  reckless  disposition. 

The   precariousness  of  the  much-vaunted  happiness   of  the 

slaves  can  need  but  one  further  reflection  to  be  appreciated.    No 

-white  man  can  be  condemned  for  any  cruelty  or  neglect,  no 

matter  how  fiendish,  on  slave  testimony.     The  rice-plantations 

generally  are  in  a  region  very  sparsely  occupied  by  whites  :  the 

l^tations  are  nearly  all  very  large— often  miles  across :  uuiny  a 

one  of  them  occupying  the  whole  of  an  island — and  rarely  is  there 

^re  than  one  white  man  upon  a  plantation  at  a  time,  during 

«e  Bommer.     Upon  this  oiio  man  each  slave  is  dependent,  even 

'^^  the  necessities  of  life. 

^Vhat  laboring  man  in  the  free  States  can  truly  be  told  that 


OUR    SLAVE     STATES. 

the  slaves  are  better  off  than  he  is  ?    Nay,  in  Europe,  who 
cbslivs  to  change  his  circumstances  for  these?     Does  not  Mr. 
Geo.  Sanders  rather  overdo  his  part,  when  he  tells  the  French 
Democrats  that  tlie  working-men  of  France  are  in  far  worse 
circumstances  than  the  American  slaves?     What  Frenchman, 
about  starving  to  death,  is  desirons  that  his  wife  and  children 
shall  bo  **  provided  for "  during  life,  in  the  Carolina  method  i 
Disgraceful  to  mankind  as  is  the  Napoleonic  usurpation,  this  is 
more  so.     It  is  not  our-  business   to  interfere  with  it,  I  may 
admit ;  but  I  must  expose  the  sophistry  by  which  we  are  coaxecl. 
to  aid  and  comfort  it. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

^^PERIMENTAL    POLITICAL    ECONOMY    OP    SOUTH 

CAROLINA    AND    GEORQIA. 

**I11  fores  the  land,  to  hasteiuDg  ills  a  prey, 
Wh<ye  wealth  accnmalales  and  men  decay." 

The  Deserted  Village. 

**  Xjawi  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  guide  the  law." — The  Traveler, 

**  Irfiws,  to  be  just,  must  give  a  reciprocfttion  of  right ;  without  tlils,  iLey  are 
^*^r©  arbitrary  mlee." J^enon. 

**  It  IB  plain  that  a  party  so  confided  in  as  even  a  common  plotrman  must  be, 
^^Sbt  not  to  have  his  sense  of  responsibility  bluutcd." — Blackwood. 

**  Bot,  gentlemen,  there  are  two  kinds  of  labor ;  intelligent  and  unintelligent 
*^^H>r :  the  former  is  that  which  gives  character  to  a  nation,  and  in  giving 
^*^*ractcr  gives  wealth  and  power.  Hence,  I  sny,  encourage  tho  education  of 
*^  the  people,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  promote  tho  elevation  of  cbaractor,  and 
^Ve  that  dignity  to  the  founders  of  wealth,  which  is  justly  their  due." — Ahhott 

Aristocracy,  or  an  established  superior  class,  necessitates 

^^^riority,  or  a  subject  class,  at  whose  expense,  in  some  way, 

*^e  arifitocracy  is  supported.     In  a  rude  society,  aristocracy  may 

^    an  economical  institution,  inasmuch  as  by  the  same  means 

^^t  it  has  power  to  rule  the  people,  it  is  able  also  to  defend 

^Heii  commonwealth.     The  ruder,  tlie  more  barbarous,  and  the 

^ore  villainous  the  state  of  society,  the  more  easily  will  aristo- 

^*^tic  govenmient  be  supported  by  the  people,  as  being  less 

^^pensive  than  a  constant  liability  to  more  improWdent  and 

^^Systematized  plundering  of  the  results  of  labor.     As  society 

^t^Toadies  civilization,  and  the  people  of  a  state  grow  mox^  wv^ 
2l» 


tim     4I.AVB     STATES 


■.iiledly  Ixirne.     FiimQt. 
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jnogreas;  that  is,  to  its  acqaisitioii  of  wealth — ^moral,  xsthetic, 
ud  mental,  as  well  as  material  wealth. 
This  is  the  wa;  Domocrats  reason. 


BOUTB  CASOIJNA  FOLTTICAL  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOUV. 

I  do  not  wish  to  attribute  to  the  South  CaroliniauH  aiiy  priii- 
ciplea    oi  motives   which   they   would  generally  be    disposed, 
tltemBeWcB,  to  doubt  or  deny.     I  believe  tliey  will  generally,  at 
Once,  concede  the  statement  to  be  correct,  tliat  it  has  always 
been  the  opinion  of  the  rulers  of  their  community,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to    educate  the  laboring  toass  to  a  sufficiently  good 
Judgrnent  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in  directing  affairs  of 
state,  and  that  the  proper  capacity  and  fitness  for  these  duties  is 
Only  to  be  obtuned  among  those  whom  wcaltli  has  relieved  froni 
t.he    necessity  of    labor,   and    therefore   special   encouragement 
ahoald  be  g^ven  to  this  class  to  extend  its  education  to  the  utter- 
inoBt.     The  most  intelligent  government,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
the  best;  and  as  it  is  impracticable  to  make  the  itveragu  intelli- 
gence of  all  sorts  of  people  equal  to  the  highest  intciligencu  i)f 
Some,  the  policy  of  South  Caroliaa  community   has   l)euu    to 
develop  the  highest  possible  culture  in  .1  few,  and  to  manage,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  give  political  control  to  these  few.     To 
develop,  not  the  highest  average  intelligence  practicable  amon;^' 
the  people,  and  to  trust  government  to  this  high  average,  hut  to 
develop  the  highest  attainable  intelligence  in  some  originally 
fbrtUDote  ones,  and  to  give  government  into  the  hands  of  tliis 
hi^er  intelligence. 

The  Democratic  theory  of  tlio  social  organization  is  every- 
wbeTs  ridiculed  and  rejected,  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,  in 
the  fornra  as  well  as  the  nc\vK|Hipers, 


I  I'heliiteG' 


Ilammoad  declared : — 

■■  1  endorse,  without  reserve,  tbe  Beatimcnt  of  Gov.  McDn 
lavcTf  a  the  very  coruer-stone  of  our  repnbliuaa  e<jiGce,'  while  Z  i 
IS  ridicalouiil;  absnrd,  tbul  mack  lauikd,  bal  uowhere  accredited, 
lotto  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that '  all  meu  are  born  free  aud  eqnal.'  "• 
f  And  a  lato  Chancellor  of  the  State,  in  an  address  to  its 
lociety  of  Lcaming,  asked — in  a  connection  wlitch  indicaUd 
iuit  ke  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  his  audience 
biiieided  with  bis  own : — 

"  Wiiiild  you  do  IV  bcQcHt  to  the  horse  or  the  ox,  by  giviug  him  u 
Utivated  undcrstitii<Img.  or  Gae  feolings  ?  So  far  ns  Ibc  men  lahvrer 
IB  the  pride,  the  knowk<dge,  Or  the  aspiratioDS  of  a  free  man.  he  ie  on- 
d  for  his  sitnotiou,  and  taaaX  doubl;  feel  iis  infelidtf.  If  there  an 
rdid,  lervllc,  and  laborious  offices  to  bo  performed,  ia  it  not  better 
tat  there  should  he  sordid,  servile,  and  laborious  beings  to  perTorm 

'  So  far  aa  the  polity  of  South  Carolina  has  differed  from  that 
f  the  other  Amerifau  Slates,  it  hits  been  by  its  being  more 
ib'ouglj',  steadilv:,  and  consistently  pervaded  by  these  ideas,  than 
jjbeira ;  and  it  b  as  the  exponent  of  this  polity,  that  its 
d  presont  condition  moat  challenges  examination. 


ORIGIN    AND  EAItLY  CHARACTER. 

Id  South  Carolina,  as  in  Vir^ia,  the  influential  settlen  wore 
li gentlemen."     "  Hany  of  tbein,"  says  Honitt,  the  first  hialorlan 


I.  of  SoDlh  CsraliiiK. — Dft 
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^  t  Tlie  Charlrtton  Stanilard.otSov. — ,ie5.''>.  contnitu  o  rtportof  tbSUDQll 
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le  Uleniry  aorioEin  of  iha  iiwIllQlion.  Knd  an  cditarial  articlo  on  cdacatioo  -.  in 

P  which,  Ihs  DttnDOnitio  odnciUianfa  lyleta  «f  Iba  NorUi,  and  of  Prmia,  ia 

Uienlntaud  caudomnnd!  nnd,  by  Ibo  two  nrnl an.  Hi e  prnptwi lion  In  adniMIed, 
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!r  ordnrBof  Ihecapitnlialii,  bIibI]  cnmiaand  ind  dinvl  llielibotvn. 
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of  the  Colony,  "pampered  citizen!,  whoBe  ^ants  luxury  had 
iocreaflcd,  and  rendered  tliem  impatient  of  fatigue,  and  the 
reatnunt  of  legal  authority."* 

Id  the  first  fundamental  conHtitati^jn  of  the  Colony,  provision 
was  made  for  a  race  of  hereditary  tonanti  to  have  farms  of  ten 
acres  each ;  one-eighth  of  the  produce  of  which  nas  to  be  paid 
over,  as  rent,  to  tlio  gentlemen — lorda  of  the  moiior.  Tno 
clasBes  of  hereditary  notnlity  nere  provided  for.  Deci-sions  of 
tbe  lords  of  the  manor,  or  of  any  of  the  nohility,  in  matters 
concerning  their  tenantry,  were  without  judicial  appeal.  No 
zuon  VB8  eligible  to  any  office,  except  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
certain  defmite  extent  of  landed  estate — larger  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  hia  office.  Negro  slavery  was 
provided  for,  and  every  freeman  nas  declared  to  have  ahnoliite 
{>«3ver,  extending  to  life  and  death,  over  his  slaves. 

This  constita^on  is  supposed  to  have  been  drafted  by  John 
H'Ocke;  but  Locke's  opinion  of  negro  slavery  was  cert-iinly  very 
•*»  «;oD8istent  with  any  design  to  provide  for  its  |ierniatipiit  cstab- 
'■.  ^Intent  in  tlie  Colony.  He  describes  it,  elsewhere,  to  he 
**  fhe  state  of  war  continued  between  a  lawful  conqueror  and  his 
^^^-.JitiTe ."  •  •  •  "  so  opposite  to  the  generous  temper  and 
'^^^  «irtig«  of  -OUT  nation,  that  'tis  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  an 
^  >^glishman,  mucli  less  a  gentleman,  should  plead  for  it." 

-  I  Javing  the  least  democratic  goremineut.  South  Carolina  was, 
**»*i08t  from  the  first,  distinguished  as  the  worst  governed,  most 
'^Subordinate,  and  most  lieenllous  and  immoral  of  all  the  English 
"^ttlements  in  Americ*^  Negroes,  from  Africa,  were  not  only 
^^^rly  purchased,  but  wars  were  made  upon  the  Indians  of  the 


*  BcwiU'a  Hiitoi7  of  South  Carolins  and  Gcorein.    l«)iicIoii,  1770 
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I  country,  for  the  purpose  of  captaring  them,  and  using  them  u 
f  ilavog.  *  The  different  trilics  of  lodians  were  enconraged  to  war 
I  irith  one  imother,  &nd  the  prigoacrs  of  each  and  all  tribes  and 
\  puties,  were  bought  for  sl»ves.     So  auccesEfully  was  this  cal- 
d-monkej  tricl:  performed,  that  multitudes  of  Carolina  Indians 
were    exported,    us  sinves,    to    the   West   Indies,    where   tbey 
were  exchanged  for  rnm,   which  thereby    became  very  cheap 
in  the  Colony,  and   made  dniukenness   very   uomnioD.      Sea- 
rovers  and  filibuBters  were  openly  and  joyfully  received,  and  sup- 
plied with  every  necessity— even  with  anns  aud  ammunition — 
'    io  exchange  for  treasure  that  had  been  token  from  ships,  or 
L  ^nndered  towns,  on  the  Spanish  mun.     Sercral  of  tliesc  free- 
booters purchased   land,  and  became  resident  planters  of   the 
Colony.*     Party  spirit  and  party  tyranny  were  stronger  than 
they  have  oflen  been,  anywhere  in  the  world;  and  the  cavalier 
party  in  the  legislature,  although  the  constitution  gusrantood 
religious  freedom,  and  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  Dissenters, 
did  not  hesitate,  when  liiey  had  a  majority  of  one,  to  use  tlie 
^b   opportunity  to  disfranchise  all  who  refused  to  accept  the  do^ 
^B  nas  of  their  charuh,  and  so  rid  themselves,  if  possible,  of  tlitir 
^Hmpposition  forever. 

^^^   Costly  churches  were  erected,  and  clergymen  were  BDppoited 

^^^bi  luxury,  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony.     "  The  Dissentera," 

■ays  Hewitt,  "were  not  only  obliged  to  erect  and  uphold  thur 

own  churches,  and  mninlain  their  clergy  by  private  contributions, 

,  but  also  to  contribute  their  share,  in  the  way  of  taxes,  towards 

t  ntiuntainance  of  the  establishment.     This,  indeed,  many  of 

Ebsm  considered  a  grievance ;  but,  having  but  few  friends  in  tbo 
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provincial  assembly,  no  redresa  could  be  obtained  for  them. 
Besides,  the  establbhinent  gave  its  adherents  many  advantageous 
[irivileges,  in  point  of  power  and  aathority,  over  persons  of  other 
denominationM."  The  Eoglieli-bom  of  the  Colony  were,  nearly 
al!,  gradually  drawn  into  the  establishment,  by  the  worldly 
advantages  it  offered.  The  Scoteh  and  Irish,  only,  steadfastly 
adhered  to  their  conviction,  and  maintoioed  the  Presbyterian 
organization  and  worship." 

THE  ORIGIN  OF   "  AUEKICANISM." 

The  proprietors,  having  permitted  a  band  of  French  refugees 
to  settle  in  the  Colony,  and,  for  their  encouragement,  ordered 
that  they  should  have  equal  rights  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
latter  immediately  began  to  persecute  and  oppress  them  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  "  Their  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook  the 
thoughts  of  sitting  in  assembly  with  the  rivals  of  the  English 
nation,  for  power  and  dominioiL"  They  miuntuned  that  the 
proprietors  had  no  right  to  make  low  foreigners  partakers 
of  the  privileges  of  natnral-bom  Englishmen;  that  their  mar- 
riages, having  been  performed  by  a  clergyman  who  had  not 
been  ordained  by  an  English  bishop,  were  nnlawfiil,  and  their 
children  were  bastards ;  they  insisted  that  they  shoald  be 
allowed  no  vote;  that  they  should  not  be  returned  on  any 
jury,  nor  sworn  for  the  trial  of  issues  between  subject  and 
arabject-t 

*  CoUanporuieoutly  irith  Om  iufenial  DOgro-lnws  uf  the  ProTmce,  the  en- 
■Uvmuml  of  Indiaua,  nnd  Ibe  publie  enlerlainmcnt  of  piritci,  laws  were  alK 
m^ntained  loregnlste  Ihe  deportanent  of  the  people,  on  Saudayi.  Ibr  pnnlihiiig 
tluMe  vfao  used  prafauo  lan^age,  etc,  and  Uie  legialalnre  refaaed  to  enfocca 
paTment  oC  debta  due  to  croditora  liTiag  oat  of  Iho  PioTince. 

t  HavittJ.,  111. 
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THE  EABLY  BLACK  CODE. 

The  Uns  to  protect  the  masters  against  the  slaves,  were  of  a 
severity  that  no  necessity  could  jaatify;  while  there  was  scarcely 
a  semlilancc  of  law  to  guard  the  slaves  against  the  inhonumity 
of  the  ivliitea.  SlaveR,  endeavoring  to  flee  from  the  cmelties  to 
which  tliey  were  generally  subjected,*  were  permitted  to  be  shot, 
and  were  required,  when  recaptured  alive,  on  pain  of  heavy 
penalties  upon  their  oivncrs,  to  be  mutilated  in  a  manner  too 
bad  to  mention.  If  ihey  died  in  consequence,  their  owners  were 
entitled  to  compensation  for  their  loss,  from  the  colonial 
treasury.  Slaves,  committing  burglary,  were  punished  by  being 
slowly  bnmed  to  death.f 


EAKLY  LAND   MONOPOLISTS OSIQIN.OF  THE  "BAND- 

About  1730,  Hewitt  says  :— 

"  Tlicolii  plaulLTSnow  ac(|ulriug,cveryjear,  greater  strength  of  hands 
by  the  large  impKirlation  of  negroes,  aod  extensive  credit  in  England, 
b^:<LD  to  turn  their  attention,  mare  cioady  than  ever,  to  the  lands  of  the 
Province  (that  is,  to  the  engrossment  of  landed  estate).  A  spirit  of 
emulation  broke  out  among  them,  for  securing  tracts  of  the  richest 
lands  of  the  Province ;  but  especially  such  as  were  most  couveDieatly 
sitnated  for  navigation." 

Complaints  were  mode  to  the  legislature  that 

"  All  the  valuable  lauds  on  navigable  rivers  and  creelcs,  adjacent  to 
Port  Royal,  had  been  run  out  in  exorbitant  tracts,  under  color  of 
patents  granted,  by  proprietors,  to  Cassiques  and  I^ndgraTcs,  by  which 
the  coinplainauti,  nho  hid,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  defended  the 
country,  tverc  hindered  of  obtaining  such  lands  as  could  bo  nseFul  and 
l)CneGcJal.  at  the  established  quit  rcnla,  althongh  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  of  England  had  declared  such  patents  void." 

•  Hawitt,  i.,  130;  ii.,  96.  t  Hildnlh. 
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The  state  of  the  Golonj,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1773,  is  thus 
descrihed: 

"£Iach  planter,  eager  in  pursuit  of  large  possessions  of  land,  *  * 
Btrenaoiisly  vied  with  his  neighbor  for  a  superiority  of  fortune,  and 
seemed  impatient  of  every  restraint  that  hindered  or  cramped  him  in  his 
fuYorite  parsait." 

EARLY  LABOR  MONOPOLISTS. 

The  profits  of  rice  cultnre,  in  which  no  poor  man  could 
engage,  increased  the  ability,  without  at  all  diminishiug  the 
eagerness  of  the  richer  class  to  possess  slaves.  No  regard  to 
the  general  welfjare  could  restrain  the  importation. 

In  an  address  to  the  King,  about  1750,  it  is  stated:  ''The 

only  commodity  of  consequence  produced,  is  rice."     The  "  ne- 

grroes  are  ready  to  revolt  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  are  cigJd 

times  €U  many  in  number  as  Utere  are  tchite  mm  able  to  bear  arms.^* 

^  -A.t  the  lowest  computation,"  the  export  of  rice  is  declared  to 

^  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  value, 

ui<l  to  xequire  the  use  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships.     This 

crop  was  almost  wholly  the  produce  of  slave-labor.     Little  or  no 

result  of  the  labor  of  white  men  was  exported,  and   the  free 

la-ljoring  men  were  constantly  engaged  in  trying  to  preserve 

BOxnething  of  their  few   legal   rights,  from   the   rapacity   and 

'^bition  of  the  rich,  slave-owning  aristocracy. 

PROGRESS. 

^The  tendency  which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been  per- 

^ptiUe  in  every  Christian  land,  and  among  all  people  intimately 

MEociated  with  the  civilized  world,  towards    pure  democracy, 

"*•,  from  time  to  time,  been  revealed  in  South  Carolina,  in 

^  gradual  modification  of  tlie  aristocratic  system ;  but,  even 
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now,  no  man  can  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  unless  be  is  the  owner  of  real  estate  to  the  value 
of^  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling ;  and,  to  be 
eligible  to  the  upper  house,  he  must  possess  a  freehold  estate 
of,  at  least,  tliree  hundred  pounds  value.  The  number  of 
representatives,  from  any  particular  part  of  the  State,  is  pro- 
portionate, not  to  the  number  of  citizens  residing  in  it,  but  to 
the  value  of  property  owned  in  it. 

Five-siiths  of  the  whole  white  population  of  the  State, 
residing  in  those  counties  where  there  are  the  fewest  slaves, 
have  but  seventy-eight  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
representatives.  The  Pendleton  district,  with  over  26,000  white 
inhabitants,  is  represented  by  seven  members ;  the  two  parishes 
of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael,  with  less  than  19,000  white 
\J  inhabitants,  send  eighteen.  Nowhere  else,  in  the  United  States, 
and,  probably,  not  even  in  England,  are  elections  so  entirely 
contests  of  money  and  of  personal  influence,  and  less  expres- 
sions of  judgment,  upon  subjects  of  difference  in  politics,  as 
in  South  Carolina./ln  many  parts,  if  I  was  rightly  informed, 
no  effective  opposition  can  ever  be  offered  to  the  will  of  some 
few  of  the  ^'  old  families,  who  usually  have  a  good  understand- 
ing among  themselves,  who  shall  be  chosen  to  fill  any  ofiSces 
at  all  desirable.* 

As  far  as  the  slaves  are  concerned,  there  has  been  no  es- 
sential political  progress  at  all.  The  laws  have  been  only 
slightly  modified  in  conformity  with  more  humane,  but  not  more 

*  "  There's  Bcanfort,  for  instance,"  I  was  told;  **  if  you  had  askod  any  wen- 
informed  Coroliiiian  (he  name  of  its  repreaentatiyeaf  at  any  time  in  the  Int 

forty  years,  he  would  have  replied ;  '  It  is ,  or ,  or ,  or *    It  is 

always  a  question  only  of  succession,  among  the  young  gentlemen  of  those  Ibnr 
fiunilies." 
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philosophical  views  of  the  modem  legiaktors.  And  even  as  late 
as  1808,  two  elaves  were  publicly  and  judicially  burned  alive, 
over  a  slow  fire,  in  the  dtj  of  Cbarleaton.  In  1816  a  grand 
jury  declared  in  tbeir  official  presentment,  that  instances  of 
n^o  homicide  were  common,  and  that  the  murderers  were 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  powers  as 
masters  and  mistresses.  In  the  annual  message  of  Governor 
Adams  to  the  legislature,  this  year  (1855),  he  observes ; 

"  The  admiuistration  of  our  laws,  in  relation  to  our  colored  popula- 
tion, by  our  conrta  of  magistrates  and  freeholders,  as  these  courts  are  at 
present  constituted,  colls  loudly  for  reform.  TTieir  detisioia  are  rardy 
in  conformity  willi  Justice  or  kumanily.  I  have  felt  conEtraioediiu  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  bronght  to  my  notice,  either  to  modify  the  sentence,  or 
Bet  it  aside  altogether.  I  recommend,  in  all  casea  involving  life,  that  the 
trial  of  slaves  and  free  persons  of  color  be  held  at  the  conrl^hoase  of 
the  district  in  which  the  offense  is  committed  ;  that  the  clerk,  ordinary, 
and  sheriff  of  the  district,  constitute  a  court  lo  try  such  cases." 

To  this  time,  whether  with  justice,  I  know  not,  ^outh 
Carolinians  have  a  reputaUon  generally,  at  the  South,  not 
only  of  being  the  most  bigoted  and  fanatical  conservators  of 
Slavery,  but  also  of  being  hard  masters  to  their  staves/  I 
have,  several  times,  been  cautioned  by  other  Southerners, 
not  to  draw  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  slaves  in  the  Soutli  at  large,  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard  of  those  belonging  to  persons  bom  in  South  Carolina. 
If  this  report  is  unjust  to  the  South  Carolinians,  I  think  it 
probably  is  not  without  fouudatioD  in  some  truth ;  and  probably 
this :  that  the  South  Carolina  planters  lave  more  faith  in  the 
Divine  right  of  masters  over  subjects  than  those  of  other  origin  . 
asd  education,  and  consequently  are  more  determined  and 
thoroQgh  in  the  exercise  of  despotic  pover.     None  will  deny, 


I 
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at  any  rate,  that  tbere  is  a  difference  of  tbia  tdnd  belnoen  SoQtb 
Oarolio:!  planters  and  all  others,  nor  doubt  tJiat  it  liS8  haS 
consideraLle  inilnein-o  on  the  economy,  public  anJ  privi 
tlie  State. 

Tlie  ruling  intellect,  of  tlie  State  has  now, 
.itA,  more  than  thnt  of  any  other  American  community,  a 
jtrofound  conviction,  that  God  created  men  to  live  in  distinct 
olasBes  or  castes,  ooe  beneath  another,  one  subject  to  an- 
other. As  far  as  possible,  this  mling  intellect  tries  to  make 
practicably  rcconciliable  the  social  system  of  the  State  nith 
the  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  from  which  it  finds  it 
inconvenient  to  make  itsell^  alone,  independent.  The  whole 
legislation  of  the  State  is  a  succession  of  miserable  compro- 
mises for  this  purpose.  One  year,  a  little  is  yielded  to  the 
eommon  people  within  iho  State ;  tlie  nest,  an  effort  is  made 
btdly  the  General  Government  or  the  democratic  States 
}  some  retreat  from  the  Confederate  prindples;  the  next, 
(orcnlars  are  sent  to  the  other  SlaTc  States,  to  coax  or  shame 
litem  into  joiniDg  South  Oaroljua  in  seceding  from  the  hatefbl 
connection  with  States  vhich,  purely  because  they  a,n  djft-  , 
posed  to  be  consistently  democratic,  are  hated  and  i 
by  her  rulers. 


are  Ha-  , 


^  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  questioned,  that  in  those  qualities  for 

i'lrhich  a  man  is  honored  In  society — for  refiaement  of  manners,  and 

the  power  of  being  agreeable  to  social  equals — the  wealth  which 

has  been  accumnlated  in  a  few  hands,  from  the  long  norcquited 

*  labor  and  snflering  of  Uie  slaves  (I  speak  of  the  past,  when  no  ono 

'1  doubt  their  Bufieruig),  haa  ^ven  some  few  South  Caroliuhins 
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^  *^periorit7  ^^^^  ixiOBt  of  the  citizens  of  the  more  democratic 
°^te8.    One  could  beat  up  recruits  for  a  dinner-party,  or  a 
*^U  room,  in  Charleston,  as  well,  at  least,  as  anywhere  else  in 
AiQe^ica — ^better  than  anywhere  at  the  North.     And  the  qualifi- 
cations for  this  purpose  are  certainly  most  desirable  ones,  and, 
^*'hcre  generally  possessed,  add  more  than  profundity  of  judgment 
'O  metaphysics,  or  skill  in  bargaining,  to  the  wealth  of  a  com- 
'^ Unity.     It  may  be  a  question,  nevertheless,  if  they  are  not 
^otnetime's  acquired  at  too  great  an  expense — a  qae.stion  of 
^^cial  economy. 

I  am  disposed,  from  the  pleasure  I  have  my. self  received  from 
^*>e  little  intcrcoui*se  I  bv  chance  have  had  with  educated  Caro- 
^^nians,  to  do  them  all  justice  on  this  point — a  point  on  which 
^*iey  habitually  make  such  grciit  claims.  But  I  must  observe, 
*lso,  that  I  have  been  .astonished  by  the  i>rof()und  ignorance  and 
Unmitigated  stupidity  I  have  found  in  some  planters  of  the 
^tiite,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  owning  large  numbers  of 
^Ifkves.  There  are  notorious  anecdotes  of  wealthy  Carolinians, 
*-^*5o,  which  show  them  to  be  sometimes  not  only  ignorant  and 
^^Upid,  but  quite  as  vulgar  as  the  most  ridiculous  palace- 
^ Gilders  in  New  York.     Nevertheless,  let  us  believe  that  there 

m 

IS  l^gg  vulgar  display,  and  more  intrinsic  elegance,  and  habitual 
'^^ntal  refinement  in  the  best  society  of  South  Carolina,  than 
^  any  distinct  class  anywhere  among  us.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  their  social  system. 

licisure,  and  bountiful  provision  for  the  future  being  secured, 

^  ia  also  almost  a  matter  of  course,  that  men  will  amuse  them- 

*^lve8  with  literature,  arts  and  science.      tSouth  Carolina  has, 

^^*®refbre,  always  boasted  several  men  of  learning  (men  learned 

*  the  dassicfl,  and   abstract  science),   and  many  belle-kUt^ 


sbolars.     Yet  scarce  anything  has  been  aVl^ompli8hed  bj'  them 
X  tbe  wlmDccment  of  learning  and  science,  and  thore  hnvc  been 

valuable  inventions  and  discoveries,  iir  designs  in  art, 
terary  compoeitionu  of  a  liigh  rank,  or  anything  else,  contrived 
:ated  for  the  good  of  the  whole  comuunity,  or  the  world 
t  large  (cotton  and  ricc-groiring  excepted),  in  South  Carolina, 
my  commnnity  of  equal  nambers  and  wealth,  probably 
B  Uie  world.  What  Hewitt  sMd  of  the  wealthy  class,  previous 
o  the  Bevolution,  is  still  remarkably  true  of  it: 

"In  the  pro^ressnfsoeiclypUiC'y  have  not  advanced  beyond  that  period 
in  which  men  are  distin^uisbed  more  b;  their  external  than  internal 
aceompliahnients.  Hence  it  bappens.  that  beauty,  figure,  agility,  and 
Stteo^h  form  the  princijiul  distinctions  among  them.  Among  Euglisfa 
people,  they  are  chiefly  known  by  the  nnmber  of  their  slaves,  the  valufl 
of  their  annual  produce,  or  tbo  extent  of  their  landed  estate.  They  dis- 
cover DO  bud  taste  Tor  the  polite  arts,  such  as  tnnsic,  drawing,  fearing, 
and  dancing.  And  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  but  c«pecu)lly  by  stnuigera, 
that  the  ladies  coosidombly  outahine  the  men.  Several  nativ«,  who 
have  hod  their  edncation  in  Britain,  have  dieliDgnishcd  themselves  by 
thrir  knowledge  in  the  laws  aod  consUtution  of  their  country ;  but  thoso 
l^ho  have  been  bred  in  the  province,  having  their  ideas  confined  in  a 
r  sphere,  have,  as  yet,  made  little  figure  as  men  of  genius  or 
wning.'"* 


Buchw 
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'  ricK     What  of  the  many  p 


THE   FHEE   LABORIKG   CLASS    AT  THE  REVOLUTTOH. 

Ml  account  of  an  interview,  given  by  a  South  Gurd&U  * 


mtleman,  between  General  Marie 
alb,  during  the  Revolutionary  wo 
li  reported : 
"  He  received  us  politely,  observing  I 


],  himself,  and  the  Baron  de 

',  the  fottowtng 


f  *  Calhoon  ira«  cducnlsd  in  Connocticu 
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^  he  bad  seen,  which  had  not  a  little  surprised  him.  *  *  *  <  I 
^ho^ht,'  said  he,  '  that  British  tyranny  would  have  sent  great  numbers 
of  the  South  Carolinians  to  join  our  arms ;  but  so  far  from  it,  they  aro 
4  as  we  are  told,  running  to  take  British  protections ;  surely,  they  aro 
^  tired  already  of  fighting  for  liberty.' 

**  Wc  told  liim  the  reason  was  yery  plain  to  us,  who  were  iuhabitanis 

•'ttat  country,  and  knew  very  well  the  state  of  things  there. 

" '  Aye  ?'  said  he ;  '  well,  what  can  the  reason  be  ?' 

'"Why,  sir,'  said  Marion, '  the  people  of  Carolina  form  two  classes, 

*«*  rich  and  the  poor.    The  poor  are  generally  very  poor,  bcc'ause,  not 

'^^^  necessary  to  the  rich,  who  have  slaves  to  do  all  their  work,  they 

^  00  employment  of  them.    Being  thus  unsupported  by  the  rich,  they 

^^tinae  poor  and  low  spirited.    They  seldom  get  money ;  and,  indeed, 

^W  little  they  do  get,  is  laid  out  in  brandy,  to  raise  their  spirits,  and 

^^t  on  books  and  newspapers,  to  get  information.    Hence,  they  know 

^Uiing  of  the  comparative  blessings  of  our  country,  or  of  the  dangers 

^lUch  threaten  it,  and  therefore  care  nothiug  about  it.*     As  to  the 

^^^*er  class  (continued  Marion),  the  rich,  they  arc  generally  very  rich, 

^'^d,  consequently,  afraid  to  stir  unless  a  fair  chance  oiTer,  lest  the 

^^tish  should  burn  their  houses  and  furniture,  and  carry  off  their 

^^rocs  and  stock.'  "f 

And  on  another  occasion,  near  tho  close  of  his  life,  Marion  is 

'Sported  to  have  discoursed  as  follows : 

**  What,  sir  I  keep  a  nation  in  ignorance,  rather  than  vote  a  little  of 

^  It  is  a  fact,  I  bcliove,  thnt  tlic  British  recruited  moro  mcii,  during  the  war, 

'^  ^^nth  Carolina,  thon  were  ever  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  thcni.    Tlio 

^«^e8  of  tho  North  wore  g<;nerally  men  of  wealth,  ond  tho  patriots  were  tho 

****Viion  people.    In  Carolina,  it  wnH  the  rcverno.   The  grcot  nioas  of  the  people 

^*"e  perfectly  indiflferent,  and  took  sidcfl  with  tho  party  that  oflorod  them 

^^*    best  pay.    Even  tho  patriotism  of  tho  planters  could,  in  mony  canei),  be 

^^"^Cibcd  to  tho  fact  that  tho  Sovolution  relieved  them  of  their  liabilities  to  their 

'HiiUwB,  most  of  them  being  excessively  in  debt  to  thoir  Knp^lish  factors.    It 

^  ^^^  not  until  an  oxfiress  exception  from  tho  non -exportation  clauso  of  the 

'American  AMiMiiation,"  of  the  article  of  rice,  had  been  made  for  her  special 

'*^cfit,  that  the  Colony  was  induced  to  join  the  others  in  the  agreement  of  com- 

^^vtdsl  non-intercoarso  with  Great  Britain,  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 

^^^-volution. 

"•"The  Life  of  General  Francis  Marion,  by  Brig.  Gen.  P.  Horrey,  of  Blorion's 
^«i«i4e,  and  M.  U  Woems. 
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tbcir  oirn  raonej  for  edacatiOD?  Only  let  eucIi  poliltciam  remembi^r 
irhat  poor  Carolina  baa  atruid;  loat  tliroag-h  her  ignomaa.  Wlut  was 
it  brought  the  British,  ta^t  nar.to  Carolina,  but  her  lack  ofkDOirledgeT 
Had  the  people  been  enllgblencd,  they  would  bare  been  united ;  and 
hml  the;  been  united,  lliej  would  never  hare  been  attacked  S  Becoad 
lime  by  tbe  British.  For,  after  Iho  drubbing  they  got  from  03  at  Fort 
Uooltrie,  in  ITTG,  they  Roald  have  as  soon  atlucked  the  devil  as  h^ve 
Pftttkclrod  Carolina  aprain,  bad  tbc?  not  beard  tbat  they  were  '  a  house 
l,^ided  agaitat  il*<//'— or,  in  other  worda,  bad  amongst  ns  a  great 
mnber  of  Torica.  men  irho  through  mere  ignorance  were  dlsoQ^ted  to 
the  caase  of  liberty,  and  ready  to  join  the  British,  againsl  thdr  own 
coantrjmen.  ThuB,  ig-norance  begnt  toryism,  and  toryism  begat  Iomcs 
in  Carolina,  of  which  few  bare  any  idea." 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that,  owing  to  the  foothold  the  Brit- 

h  gained  in  Cafolina,  the  war  was  protracted  two  years ;  &nd 

carious  estunjite  of  the  loss  to  Carolina  in  those  two 

aars,  at  815,100,000.    "As  a  proof,"  he  continues,  "that  anch 

ItAi  tragedies  would  ucver  have  been  acted,  had  our  Stale 

been   enlightened,    only    let   us   look   at   the   people    of    New 

England :    Religion  bod  taught  them  that  Qod  created  men 

be  happy ;  that,  to  be  happy,  they  must  have  virtue  ;  that  Tirtse 

^L    Is  not  to  bo  attained  without  ^owledge ;  nor  knowledge  withoat 

^^  bistrDctioQ ;   nor   public  instruction  without  fi^e  Bchools;    nor 

^BBBcm  schools  without  legislative  order."  ^a^J 

^^L  PKESENT  CONDITION  OP  THB  P&EK    LADOiUNG   CLASH.     ^|H 

^^       Since  the  Revolution,  the  effects  of  the  republican  gefi^cm 
government,  and  the  infiuenM  of  the  democratic  societies  of  the 
North,  have  certainly  forced  BOiue  improvement  upon  the  State; 
but  how  slowly  tlicse  counteract  the  results  of  ile  ruling,  interior, 
social  and  political  polity,  may  be  jndged  from  the  following 

^^    extract  from  a  recent  message  of  Governor  SeabrooluJ^Cju 
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"  EdacatioD  has  been  provided  by  the  Legislature,  but  for  one  class 
o(  the  citizens  oftlie  State,  which  is  the  wealthy  class.  For  the  middle 
and  poorer  cUsscs  of  society  it  has  done  nothing,  since  do  organized  s}-8- 
tern  has  been  adopted  for  that  purpose.  You  have  appropriated  seventy- 
fire  thousand  dollars  annually  to  free  schools  ;  but,  under  the  present 
mode  of  applying  it,  that  liberality  is  really  the  profusion  of  the  prodi- 
gal, rather  than  the  judicious  generosity  which  confers  real  benefit.  I'he 
few  who  are  edaeated  at  public  expense  in  those  excellent  and  truly 
oaefal  iDstitntions,  the  Arsenal  and  Citadel  Academics  [military  schools], 
form  almost  the  only  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Ten  years 
ago,  twenty  thousand  adults,  besides  children,  wore  unable  to  read  or 
write,  in  South  Carolina.  Has  our  free-school  system  dispelled  any  of 
this  ignorance?  Are  there  not  any  reasonable  fears  to  be  entertained 
that  the  number  has  increased  since  that  period  ?" 

And  in  the  message  of  Gov.  Adams,  December,  1855,  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  he  says : 

"Make,  at  least,  this  effort,  and  if  it  resiills  in  nothing — if,  in  couse- 
qoenceof  insurmountable  difficulties  in  our  condition,  no  improvement 
can  be  made  on  the  present  system,  and  the  poor  of  the  land  arc  hope- 
lessly doomed  to  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime — you  will,  at  least,  feel 
conscious  of  having  done  your  duty,  and  the  public  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  quieted." 

A  Sonthem-bom  gentleman,  who  had  resided  in  South  Caro- 
lina during  many  years,  and  who  has  lately  been  a  traveler  in 
Spanish  America,  in  expressing  to  me  his  doubts  of  the  utter 
degeneracy,  as  commonly  udderstood,  of  the  Spanish  and  His- 
pano-Indian  races,   and  his  conviction   of    their  many   good 
qualities  and  capabilities,  said,  that  he  had  seen,  among  the 
'worst  of  them,  and  those  who  had  been  most  unfavorably  cir- 
ooutanoed,  none  so  entirely  debased,  so  wanting  in  all  energy, 
^odnitr J,  porpose  of  life,  and  in  everytliing  to  be  respected  and 
^oed,  as  among  extensive  communities  on  the  banks  of  the 

^ngttoe,  in  South  Carolina.     The  latter,  he  said,  in  answer  to 
22 
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(iff  inqnirien,  "  are  the  desceodantB  of  the  fonner  proprietors  of 
puly  oU  the  land  uf  the  region;  but,  for  generations,  Uuur 
Ektliers  have  been  gradaally  seliing  off  to  the  richer  planters 
bloviiig  in  amoDg  them,  and  living  oa  the  purchase  monej  of 
Qieir  lands,  and  their  children  have  been  brought  up  in  li^ilcsa, 
Umless,  and  idle  independence,  mure  destructive  to  them,  as  a 
race,  than  even  forced  and  servile  industry  might  h&ve  been. 

»They  are  more  ignorant,  their  superstitions  are  more  degrading, 
fiisy  are  raacb  leas  enduring  and  indiislrioas,  far  less  cheerful 
■nd  animated,  and  very  much  more  incapable  of  being  improved 
'         and  elevated,  than  the  most  degraded  peons  of  Mexico.     Their 
chief  Btistenance  is  a  i>orridge  of  cow-peas,  and  tiie  greattat 
^H  luxury  with  which  they  are  acquainted  is  a  stew  of  bacon  and 
^■^as,  with  red  pepper,  which  they  call  '  Hopping  John.'  " 
^V      Xiet  the  reader  recall  to  mind  Hewitt's  description  of  the 
1         knavery  eiercised  by  the  early  gentlemen  of  the  Colony,  in  the 
mad  passion  to  acquire  large  landed  estates,  and  ooosider  that 
tliese  are  their  children,  and  he  will  see  the  repetition  of  Qm 

Il^rginia  lesson,  and  the  words  again  verified — "visiting  the 
llbia  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  foarth 
generation. 
dm 


THE  SAKS-HILLESS. 

Not  very  essentially  difierent  is  the  condition  of  & 
ef  people  living  in  the  pine-barrens  nearest  the  coaGt,  as 
'■described  to  me  by  a  rice-planter.  They  seldom  have  any  meat, 
i|b  said,  except  they  steal  hogs,  which  belong  to  the  planters, 
or  their  negroes,  and  their  chief  diet  is  rice  and  milk.  "The}? 
small,  gaunt,  and  cadaverous,  and  their  skin  is  jni,t  the 
color  of  the  sand-lxiUs  ibey  live  on.     They  ai«  qnite  inciLpabto 
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of  applying  thenuelves  steadily  to  any  labor,  and  their  habits 
wo  very  much  like  those  of  the  old  Indians.'* 

A  Itorthem  gentleman,  who  had  been  spending  a  year  in  South 
Carolina,  sud  to  me,  after  speaking  respectfully  of  the  char« 
acter  of  some  of  the  wealthier  class,  *'  but  the  poor  whites,  out 
in  the  oonntry,  are  the  meanest  people  I  ever  saw :  half  of  them 
Would  be  considered  objects  of  charity  in  New  York.  When  I 
was  at  ^-^  Springs,  in  the  summer,  I  took  too  long  a  walk  one 
day,  and  stopped  at  a  miserable  shanty  to  rest  myself.  There 
were  four  grown-up  girls  in  the  shanty  :  one  of  them  was  weav- 
ing, and  the  rest  did  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do.  I  found 
their  lather  was  a  blacksmith,  who  had  been  working  at  his 
trade  in  the  neighborhood  for  forty  years :  all  that  time  he  had 
lived  in  that  hovel,  and  was  evidently  still  in  abject  poverty.  I 
asked  the  girl  at  the  loom  how  much  she  could  make  a  day  by 
her  work.  She  did  not  know,  but  I  ascertained  that  the  stuff 
she  wove  was  bought  at  a  factory  in  the  vicinity,  to  bo  used  for 
hagging  yam ;  and  she  was  paid  in  yam— so  many  pounds  of  . 
yam  for  a  piece  of  the  bagging.  She  traded  off  the  yarn  at  a 
store  for  what  she  had  to  buy,  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  and  ten 
cents  for  this  number  of  pounds  of  it.  If  she  worked  steadily 
from  daylight  to  dark  she  could  make  not  more  than  a  seventh 
part  of  a  piece  in  a  day.  Her  wages,  tlierefore,  were  less  than 
sixteen  cents  a  day,  boarding  herselfl" 

^  These  people,"  he  continued,  ''  are  regarded  by  the  better 
^l^M  with  as  little  respect  as  the  slaves;  and,  in  fact,  they  have 
^^^«dly  more  self-respect.  One  day,  when  I  was  riding  out  with 
^  gentleman,  we  passed  a  house,  at  the  door  of  which  an  old 
*^^a  and  four  rather  good-looking  girls  made  their  appearance. 
^^le  gentleman  told  me  that  two  of  the  g^ls  were  notorious  har- 
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Iota,  and  Uiat  their  fitlieT  was  understood  not  to  object  to  theii 
bearing  tbat  cliatacler." 

Uq  added  further  evidcDcc  of  a  siniUar  character,  itidicaiuig 
tltttt  a  very  slight  value  ia  placed  upon  female  vlrtae  among  this 
class.  A  Southern  physician  expressed  tho  opinion  to  nic  tiutt 
if  ao  accurate  record  could  be  liad  of  the  births  of  iUegitimata 
diilJren,  as  in  Sweden  and  Franoe,  it  noiUd  be  found  to  be  u 
great,  among  the  poor  people  in  the  {lart  of  Uie  coimtry  in 
which  he  practiced,  as  of  those  bora  in  wedlock. .  A  plitnlfir 
told  me  that  any  white  girl  who  could  be  hired  to  work  for 
wages  would  certainly  be  a  girl  of  easy  virtue ;  and  he  woald  not 
believe  that  such  was  uot  the  cose  with  all  our  female  domestics 
at  the  north.  The  northern  gentleman  who  related  to  me  the 
Ikets  repeated  on  tlie  last  page,  told  me  he  was  convinced  tbat 
real  chastity  among  the  yoimg  women  of  the  non-slaveholding 
clasa  in  South  Carolina  waa  as  rare  as  the  waut  of  it  among 
farmers'  daughters  at  the  north.  I  can  only  say,  in  the  absence 
of  reliable  data  upon  the  subject,  that  the  difference  in  the  man- 
ners and  coDvorsation  and  general  demeanor  of  the  two  is  not 
unfavorable  to  this  conclusion. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  it  is  otiext  asserted,  as  an  advantage  of 
slavery  (in  the  elaborate  defense  of  the  institution  by  Chancellor 
Harper,  for  instance),  tbat  the  ease  with  which  the  passions  of 
superior  caste  are  gnUified  by  the  loose  morality,  or 

bility  to  resist,  of  female  slaves,  is  a  security  of  the  chastity 
hite  women.  I  can  only  explain  this,  conslslendy  with 
my  impression  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  by  supposing  that 
these  writers  ignore  entirely,  as  it  is  a  constant  custom  for 
Southern  writers  to  do,  the  condition  of  the  poorer  class  of  the 
rbite  poptilation.     (WiUiesg,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Tyler's  letter  to 
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tlie  Dachess  of  SatherlancL)  Chancellor  Harper  says :  "  It  is 
related  rather  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  not  unmingled  with  won- 
der, that  a  Carolinian  woman  of  education  and  family  proved 
fisdse  to  her  conjugal  fiedth."  And  it  is,  I  presume,  to  women  of 
education  and  '^  fiftmily"  alone  that  he  referred,  in  claiming  an 
especial  glory  to  the  South  in  this  particular.  In  any  case, 
the  claim  is  unfounded  of  a  higher  character,  in  this  respect, 
than  belongs  to  women  fiaiYorably  situated  in  the  free  states, 
though  those  of  the  south  are  unexcelled  in  the  world  for  every 
quality  which  commands  respect,  admiration  and  love. 

In  speaking  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  free 
negroes  at  the-  south,  a  Southerner  remarked :  '^  It  is  impossible 
that  we  should  not  always  have  a  class  of  free  colored  people, 
because  of  the  fundamental  law,  partus  sequiter  verUrenu  There 
must  always  be  women  among  the  lower  class  of  whites,  so  poor 
that  their  favors  can  be  purchased  by  the  slaves,  and  the  off- 
spring must  be  constitutionally  entitled  to  freedom ;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  kidnapped,  or  illegally  sold  into  slavery  by  the 
mother,  it  cannot  be  enacted  that  all  persons  of  color  shall  be, 
considered  ipse/actOy  slaves." 

The  Jiichitiotid  Enquires',  of  the  12th  June,  1855,  gives  an 
account  of  a  case  decided  in  the  Botecourt  Circuit  Court,  as 
follows : 

"  Eliza  Crawford,  and  five  children,  colored,  suing  fob  thrtr 
Freedom. — ^The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  evidence 
being  fall  and  complete  that  the  chief  plaintiff,  Eliza,  was  born  of  a 
white  woman,  qf  Georgia.  She  is  now  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  has  been  in  slavery  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years." 

The  reports  of  the  agents  employed  by  religions  asso- 
oiations  to  travel  among  the  poor  of  South  Carolina,  indi^ 
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rongly,  a  sUte  of  igtiorouw  and  iiapQrstiuoii  in  tlte  population 
t  large  distriuts,  liarill)'  exctiede<l  in  Mcxlt'o,  and  unparalleled 
^  far  as  1  knuw,  id  civilized  Europe.  The  log-book  of  k  col- 
Rtgiir  fields,  for  icsUincc,  tlie  following  Etatisllcsl  tesolts  of 
LCbw  d&VB'  ubservatioDB  in  lis  cruising-grouud  : 

""Visited  sixty  faiiiiiics,  numliering  two  liuntlred  and  twentjHiae 
nk  over  ten  years  of  age ;  Doly  tnreiity-three  could  rend,  and  ktcii- 
1  write ./'Fortjr-one  fainiliea  destitute  of  tlie  Bible.  Avenge  Of 
heir  going  to  church,  once  in  seven  years.  Sevend,  between  thirty  ud 
rtj-five  years  old,  had  heard  bal  one  or  two  Hermons  in  their  lires. 
iC  groWD-np  yoQtha  hod  never  heard  a  sermun  or  prayer,  until  niy 
visit,  and  did  not  Icnow  of  such  a  being  as  the  Savioar ;  and  boys  and 
girls,  front  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  did  not  knon-  tvLo  made  them.  iS. 
of  one  family  rushed  away,  when  I  lioelt  to  pray,  to  a  neighbor's,  beg- 
ging Ibcm  to  tell  what  I  meant  by  it  Other  families  fell  on  their  face*, 
iristeaii  of  kneel  i  «?■.'■•■ 

The  Blave-laboT  of  the  State  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
e  culture  of  cotton  and  rice.  Lire  slock,  meat,  corn,  bread- 
toffs,  and  forage — though  the  soil  and  elimate  of  a  large  part 
inlirely  favorahle  to  their  production — are  very  largely  im- 
Ibrted  ;/iU)d,  for  nearly  all  Borts  of  skillfullr  manuiactiired 
$ods,  die  people  are  quite  de|>eiident  on  the  Free  States. 
Trade,  and  skilled  labor  of  all  sorts,  la  mainly  in  the  bands  of 
persons  from  the  Free  States,  or  foreign  couiitiies,  and  tJi« 
population  of  this  class  is  rapidly  increasing.  Previous  to  an 
I  for  u  slierilf,  in  Charleston,  in  IH5B,  two  hnndrod  and 
^-two  foreigners  were  naturalized  in  five  days.     The  pecn- 


iDUDt  of  niinilw  leilimuiiy  tusy  bo  obtiiinrd  nl  llio  otSco)  of  Uu» 
aliom,  tlio  Sunlhoru  Aid  Sociirty  and  llio  AmoriPau  Tmcl  Suciolr, 
k.  It  ia  ourluiu  how  litlls  (MHnplaiot  ia  mado  of  Uts  uapartjacDMlf 
mi  Hoietiu:  wbyare  ant  lliijir  oi^enU  aunt  back,  In  III 
re  of  their  owa  vieiana  anil  wretcbed  poor '" 
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niary  iiidi|cements  to  emigration  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

^'  Lands,  with  heavy  timber  upon  them,  are  selling,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Charleston,  for  prices  rarying  from  one  to  live  dollars  au  acre. 
Wood  is  selling  at  six  dollars  and  a  half  a  cord,  by  the  boat-load, 
delivered  at  the  wharf;  and  at  seven  dollars  and  a  half  by  the  wood- 
iactora,  in  the  city.  Masts  and  spars  are  brought  from  Boston.  Brick, 
made  from  clay,  which  costs  nothing,  is  worth  twelve  dollars  a  thou- 
sand."* 

I  lately  saw  it  stated  in  a  Charleston  paper,  that  the  most 
prosperous  oommonity  in  the  State  was  one  composed  exclu- 
Biv«ly  of  Germans,   in   the  hill   country  of  the  West.      The 
ol)6crvation  was  apropos  to  the  foundation  among  thcni  of  an 
educational  institution,  of  a  high  order;  and  it  appeared  tliat 
they  had  considerable  manu&ctories  in  successful  operation,  and 
Were  succeeding  so  well,  in  farming  and  other  industry — un- 
doubtedly free  laboring — ^as  to  have  capital  to  spare  to  aid  a 
i*«il-road  enterprise. 

•  The  estimation  in  which  the  foreign-born  working-people  are 
l:^eld  by  the  enlightened  natives,  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  South  Carolina  newspaper,!  which  also  gives 
^  hint  of  the  predominant  feeling  among  the  capitalists  towards 
dass  of  the  poor  natives  who  bring  their  own  industry  in 
ipetition  with  that  of  the  slaves. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  mechanical  force  that  migrate  to  the 
«ath,  are  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing ;  they  arc  generally  a  worthless, 
^^^xsprincipled  class — enemies  to  our  peculiar  institutions,  and  formidable 

*  Ckarletton  Standard^  1855,  in  advocacy  of  roopcning  tho  Africon  Slave- 

t  TIm  Caroiiaian,  I  think ;  bat,  in  catting  it  oat,  I  omitted  to  note  the  aa- 
y  and  dat& 
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barricw  1"  the  soccess  of  our  naliye  meclmiiics.  Xot  bo,  however,  with 
another  class  who  migrate  soathward — we  mean  that  claM  fcnoini  as 
Aroliatils  ;  {iivy  ore  geocrall;  intcltigenl  and  trastworliij',  and  tiiey 
1  to  digcoTer  their  true  interests.  Tliejp  become  slavefaoldera 
Bud  Unded  proprietors ;  and,  in  ninety-iiiDe  caws  oat  ot  &  htuulred,  thcj 
p  (TB  better  qnaliGed  to  become  constituenta  of  ottr  instituUao,  than  even 
[  %  oertoin  class  of  oar  native-born— who,  from  want  of  capacity,  arc 
r*^r&ot  dronee  in  society,  eoDLionalty  carping  aboot  slave  eompetitian 
I  •and  their  inability  to  acquire  respectable  position  and  omployment, 
l.vbeo,  in  fuct,  their  natural  acquirements  and  aubltiou  do  uot  excel 
,  Ok  wisdom  of  llie  mole — they  never  look  beyond  the  point  of  their  nose, 
E  It  aspire  to  anything  beyond  tUe  capacity  of  a  drudge  in  society.  •  • 
"Tbe  intelligent  mercantile  clu^,  who  come  among  us  Tram  the 
Norlli,  and  wtlle,  are  generally  valuable  acqaisitions  to  society,  and 
every  »a;  qu&ti6kKl  to  sustaio  ■  onr  institntion ;'  but  the  mechanics, 
most  of  thera,  are  (vests  to  society,  dangerous  among  the  slave  popnla- 
tiog,  and  ever  ready  io  form  combinations  against  the  interest  of  the 
davehoUer,  against  the  laws  of  the  comitry,  and  against  the  peace  of 
the  CommoD wealth." 

I  This  must  refer  to  some  movements,  i^liich  have  lately  been 
made,  fur  eiilorgitig  the  Wsis  of  snSVnge,  and  for  permitting  the 
people  to  vote  directly  fur  Presidential  electors.  /South  Carolina 
Btaods  alone  among  all  the  States  in  t)w,  that  the  Presidea- 
tJal  electors  are  chosen  by  the  legialalure./  No  uative  even 
etn  excved,  in  idoklry  to  Slavery,  the  mass  of  the  ignorant 
HbteigD-bom  laborers.  Their  batred  of  tbe  negro  is  prapor- 
tunate  to  the  eqnality  of  their  intellect  and  character  to 
Ida:  and  their  regard  for  Slavery,  to  their  disinclination  to 
ifompete  with  him,  in  a  fair  field. 
The  Census  Beport,  which  should  be  tbo  best  authority  in  ibo 
matter,  is  evidently  more  than  ordinarily  unreliable,  as  an  index 
to  the  average  mat«j'ial  wealth  of  the  people  of  tbis  State.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  poorest  of 
'  tbe  people  was  often  leCl  unascertained,  generally,  in  the  Slave 
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States — ^the  vagabond  habits  of  many  of  them  keeping  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  marshals ;  also,  I  am  sure,  from  what  I 
hare  heard,  that  the  marshals  were  generally  excessively  lazy, 
and  neglectful  of  their  duty,  among  that  class  which  was  most 
ignorant,  or  indifferent  on  the  subject.* 

By  the  returns  of  the  South  Carolina  marshals,   tlie  cash 

Talne  of  land,  in  the  State,  appears  to  be  $5*08  an  acre  ;  by  the 

legislative  documents  of  the  State,  for  tlie  same  year,  the  cash 

value  of  real  estate,  exclusive  of  town  lots,  appears  to  be  but 

sixty  cents  an  acre.     (The  value  of  land  is  given  in  the  several 

counties,   and  foots  up,  in  the  one  case,  $10,082,427,   and 

$82,431,684  in  the  other;  so  it  can  be  no  typographical  error.) 

The  marshals  were  directed  to  make  out  their  returns  from  the 

assessment  rolls,  and,  where  the  assessments  were  made  on  sums 

less  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land,  to  add  the  necessary 

per  centage.     The  average  addition  made,  under  this  provision, 

by  the  South  Carolina  marshals,  is  over  800  per  cent. ;  while,  at 

page  46  of  the  official  Abstract  of  the  Census,  the  difference 

l)etween  the  real  and  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate, 

Xn  South  Carolina,  is  shown  to  be  but  one-seventieth  of  one 

X^er  cent 

Attention  was  called  to  these  discrepancies,  immediately  after 
"^Jie  publication  of  the  document,  by  a  writer  in  the  Xational 
&ti,  at  Washington — ^but  no  explanation  has  ever  been  made ; 
id,  until  one  is  offered,  either  the  honesty  or  the  competency 
the   South  Carolina  marshals   must  be  so   doubtful,   that 


*  I  have  seen  an  advertisement  of  a  deputy  Census  marshal,  in  Alabama  or 
^*3eorgia,  announcing  that  ho  would  bo  at  a  certain  tnveni  in  his  district,  on  a 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  the  people  of  the  vicinity — 
were  requeited  to  caU  upon  him — the  information  it  was  his  duty  to  obtain 
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it  is  bfttdly   ivorth   while  lo  pjirticuiarly  study  their  < 

Id  looking  for  other  reliable  data  for  an  estimate  of  happku 
which  South  Carolina  BtatesmaoBhip  brul  secured  at  home,  for 
the  mass  of  that  part  of  its  people  not  syEtenuktically  and 
with  avowetl  iateation  held  in  enbjectiou  and  degradation, 
I  find,  in  an  addresB  of  another  ciuef  magistrate  of  the  Slate 
I  (Governor  HaQuaand)  before  tlie  South  Carolina  Institute,  the 
Billowing  exposition : 

"  According  to  ihe  best  cdculations  which,  in  the  absence  of  statialJc 
n  be  made,  it  is  believed  that,  of  the' 300,000  vhiu  iiihabilants 
f  South  Carolina,  Uiere  are  Dot  less  than  50,000,  whose  industry,  snch 
k  it  is,  nnd  compensated  as  it  is.  is  not,  in  the  present  condition  of 
ihingB,  and  docs  not  promise,  hereafter,  to  be,  adequate  to  procure  them, 
honestly,  such  a  support  as  ercry  white  person  in  this  coantry  b  and 
Teeb  himself  entitled  to/' 

"  Some  cannot  be  said  to  work  at  all.  They  obtain  a  prccarioos 
Eubsiatenco  by  occasional  jobs,  by  hunting,  by  Cshing,  soinetimcs  b; 
plundering  Gelda  or  Tolds,  and,  too  often,  by  what  is,  in  its  effects,  for 
wone-- trading  vrith  BlB^'eB,  and  aedncing  tliem  to  plunder  for  their 
benefit." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  address,  Gov,  Hammond  says, 
that  "$18  or,  at  the  moat,  819  will  cover  the  whole  necessary 
annual  cost  of  a  full  supply  of  wholesome  oad  palatable  food, 
purchased  in  the  market ;"  me.ining,  generally,  in  South  Carolinic 
From  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts,  it  will  be  evident  that 
$19  per  annum  is  b'gh  wages  for  the  labor  of  one-sixth  of  all 
the  wliite  population  of  South  Carolina — and  that  one-sixth 
oxclnsivo  of  the  classes  not  obliged  to  labor  for  their  living. 
Mr.  Bancroft  says,  in  his  Essay  on  the  DecUne  of  the  Boman 
I  People: 

"  IV'ben   'l'ib(?riua    ScoiptOQiuH    Gracghus,   on   his   way   lo  1 
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to  aenre  in  the  army  before  Xamantia,  travnled  througli  Italy,  he  was 
led  to  observe  the  iDipoverighment  of  the  great  body  of  citizens  in  the 
rara!  dlMricts.  Instead  of  little  farms,  6tuddin<;  the  country  with  their 
pleasant  aspect,  and  nursing  an  independent  race,  he  beheld  nearly  all 
the  lands  of  Italy  engrossed  by  large  proprietors  ;  and  the  plow  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  slave.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  State,  Cincinnatos, 
ot  work  in  his  field,  was  the  model  of  patriotism  ;  agriculture  and  wur 
had  been  the  labor  and  ofiBce  of  freemen  ;  but  of  these  the  greater  num- 
ber had  now  been  excluded  from  employment  by  the  increase  of  slavery. 
and  its  tendency  to  confer  the  exclusive  posse&sion  of  the  soil  on  tbo 
few.  The  palaces  of  the  wealthy  towered  in  the  landscape  in  solitary 
grandeur ;  the  plebeians  hid  themselves  in  miserable  hovels.  Deprived  of 
the  dignity  of  freeholders,  they  could  not  even  hope  for  occupation ;  for 
the  opulent  land-owner  preferred  rather  to  make  use  of  his  slaves,  whom 
lie  could  not  but  maintain,  and  who  constituted  his  family.  Excepting 
the  small  number  of  the  immeasurably  rich,  and  a  feeble,  but  constantly 
decreasing  class  of  independent  husbandmen,  poverty  was  extreme." 

No  observant  traveler  can  pass  throiip^h  South  Carolina,  and 
extend  his  observation  beyond  the  illumined  ground  of  hospi- 
tality, and  not  perceive  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  here 
described.     The  slaveholders  have,  as  fur  as  possible  with  their 
Capital,  secured  the  best  circumstances  for  the  employment  of 
that  slave-labor  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  capital. 
They  need  no  assistance  from  the  poor  white  man :  his  presence 
Hear  them  is  disagreeable  and  unprofitable.     Condemned  to  the 
poorest  land,  and  restricted  to  the  labor  of  merely  providing 
^Vdf  themselves  the  simple  necessities  of  life,  they  are  equally 
^odifferent  and  incompetent  to  materially  improve  their  minds  or 
^beir  wealth. 

Few  will  wish  to  ask  whether  the  condition  of  the  non-slave- 
^^olders  is  compensated  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
^^Irandanoe  of  happiness  among  the  slaveholders.  This  is  impos- 
^ilile,  coDsidering  the  relative  numbers   of  each.     But  it  will 
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be  interesting  to  see  how  this  distinct  sepuratioD  of  clAsse%  into 
the  ignorant  find  the  cuUivatMl,  is  opposed  to  nn  econoinic&l 
direction  of  the  forced  labor  of  the  slari^s,  leads,  evciy«hei^>,  U) 
improvidence  aud  wsHta  in  the  nse  of  the  natural  resoarcea  of 
the  country,  and  prevents  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  even  among 
ifita  opulent  and  educal<:d. 

'  A  maa  finding  himself  chiefly  distingniBhed  from  >  class 
deaplsod  of  his  comriLdeB,  by  iiJs  superior  intellectual  cultivation, 
naturally  cultivates  his  intellect  further  in  tUoBo  directions  which 
wealth  gives  him  a  monopoly  of  pursaing,  in  preference  to  those 
la  wiiich  he  must  ailvnnce  on  equal  terms  with  the  poor.  The 
greater  the  class  distbctions,  the  more  general  will  he  the  habit 
of  laxy  contemplation  and  reflection — of  dilettanteiam — and  the 
that  of  practical  industry  and  the  cajiacity  for  labonous 
rsonal  observation  and  invention.  The  South  Carolina  gentle- 
ambitious  to  generalize,  either  in  war,  or  in  politics,  or  in 
society  ■,  but  to  closely  Riipcrinlend  and  carry  out  his  own  plans, 
is  escessively  irksome  and  diiBcult  for  him.  Consequently  he 
is  obliged  to  depend  upon  uncultivated,  ignorant,  and  immoral 
poor  men.     What  is  the  result  on  lus  plantations  f 

"  No  impfovemeiita  can  be  effected— no  amelioraiiouB,  either  of 
n^roes  or  land,  cau  be  esprctcd,  if  overseers  are  invested  with  tlie 
chief  uuthorily,  and  changed  every  two  years.  Each  one  has  bis 
peoalbrilics  in  managing  ailiiirs;  plants  diBereutly,  works  dificrently, 
establishes  different  rules  for  tbe  govemiDciit  of  ncgroea,  wants 
other  implenents,  aud  has  different  views  about  feediug  working^ui- 
mals  and  rearing  stocli — while  none  of  theoi  feel,  or  can  be  expected 
to  feci,  any  permanent  inlerat  in  their  employers'  concerns.  Unlesa, 
therefore,  the  latter  eslublishes  a  system  of  his  own.  rigidly  adheres  to 
it,  and  compels  all  his  ovecseeis  to  conform  to  it,  it  is  obvious  that 
Bverything  mast  bu,-auU  continue,  at  sises  and  sevens,  with  a  total  or 
t  wrtial  revolution  every  one,  two,  or  four  years.  It  is  uot  enough,  that 
■pi  sboaid  exercise  a  sort  ot  geneT^l  sa^erintendeacc.    Tliat  may  save 
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him  irom  ^p-zedr  ruin.  niA  i>.*r';::i.-.  ^^••:.  v:..i'-!o  :.i:\:  i-  u  t  ..!■.■:::; 
tolerably  well ;  hat.  if  he  desires  rtaiiy  to  ttnprovc,  be  must  dcsoond  to 
particalars,  and  infuse  ioto  everr  plantation  operation  the  spirit  of  an 
infelligent  guardian  of  a  permanent  interest. 

**  How  mnch  better,  then,  wonid  evervthinsr  be  conducted,  if  the 
planter  himself  took  apon  him  the  steady,  uniform,  and  entire  direction 
of  oil  his  affiiirs,  and  pursued  a  system  of  his  own,  e\'en  in  the  smallest 
matters,  for  a  series  of  years.  Un fortunately,  too,  it  happens  that  few 
overseers  can  be  long  retained  on  the  same  place.  They  arc  fond  of 
change.  If  not,  they  become  careless,  or,  if  they  think  you  have  a  high 
opiflion  of  them,  demand  such  an  increase  of  wages  as  you  cannot  give ; 
and,  in  case  yon  refuse,  will  leave  you,  and  even  take  less  from  another, 
rather  than  yon.    Sndi  is  the  disposition  of  many  of  them. 

*'  These  difficnlties,  like  almost  all  others,  would  be  overcome,  by  the 
plmnter  assaming  the  chief  management  himself.  The  overseer  would 
that  you  were  in  no  way  dependent  on  him — could  not  become 
without  speedy  detection — and  would  be  more  contented  to 
remain. 

**  £very  planter  will  assent  at  once,  I  am  sure,  to  the  proposition. 
*Xlie  difficulty  is,  that  so  few  will  carry  it  out — and  one  or  two  cannot 
<io  it.  Overseers  who  can  choose  employers — which  most  overseers 
Worth  having  can  do— will  not  submit  to  it,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  It  is 
itecenary,  therefore,  that  most,  if  not  all  planters,  should  unite  in 
carrying  out  the  system ;  and  what  I  have  written  has  been  in  the 
Ikope  that  it  might  possibly  have  some  influence  in  bringing  about  so 
desirable  a  consummation."* 

Another  member  of  the  favored  class  elucidates  the  working 
of  the  system  as  follows.  [By  "  the  man  of  literature"  it  will  bo 
evident  that  the  orator  means  the  man  whose  main  motive  of  life 
is  recreation.] 

**  Idieratare  will  enable  one  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  agri- 
culture ;  to  compare  systems  of  dififerent  countries,  and  choose  whot  is 
t^cflt  for  his  own  purposes ;  to  trace  effects  to  causes ;  to  analyze  his 
l^ods,  perceive  their  defects,  and  apply  the  remedies.  On  the  other 
bandy    *    *    *    we  know  that  success  in  agriculture  deiMjnds  on 
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ttioate  attention  to  objeicls,  sepaTstelj,  trifiing,  but,  aggregktelj,  of  tbc 

iteat  importance — iudccd,  absolutely  essentia  to  succ«%.  Thi 
jrf  lilerttturc,  who  is  lubiluatcti  lo  generalUe  iiis  tliougbts.  o 
1  to  minatix,  even  though  be  msf  be  L'Ouscio 
^ir  importance.  Further,  it  ia  in  rain  to  possess  a  knowledge  tf 
ptaniing,  withnnt  posscsaing  a  knowledge  of  tbe  proper  iiuinag^enient 
of  slaves.  Tbey  lire  no  impelling  power;  and,  if  not  properly  liirented, 
«tll  lead  to  f^lure.  Now,  the  very  meRUS  of  ocqnlring  lil«r&tur«,  if 
the  acquisition  itseir.  iiicnpaciutea  us  Trom  being  able  to  eompele 
■mUt  men  in  their  knowledge  of  trickery.  Nothing  bat  au  ««rly  kooir- 
ledge  of  their  powers  of  evasion  will  alloir  us  to  detect  Ihcir  dnplidly, 
and  prevent  us  from  becoming  the  dupes  of  tbcir  auperior  cunning,  o 
sagacity  in  roguery,  if  you  please,  in  oar  relatiTe  situatious.  It  I 
their  biisiacsa  to  deceive  us,  uod  onrs  to  detect  the  deceit.  Tbo  tna; 
of  literary  knowledge  enters  the  field  at  disodrantagc,  and  mu^t  b 
imposed  upon.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argncnent  h.  that  the  acqtiiiitjon 
gt  knowledge  makes  hia  last?  fastidious,  so  that  be  compounds  ti 
upon.* 
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De  Bow'a  Hevieu;  a  moatJily  periodical,  especially  d 
the  advocacy  of  the  theories,  iotei-ests,  and  measures  o 
South  Carolina  school  of  politicians,  for  November,  1855,  is  on 
article  on  tiie  agriculture  of  South  Carolina,  by  a  South  Carti- 
Uniani  written  for  '■  T/ie  Carolinian"  newspaper,  and  cndorsel' 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Review — who  is  Snperintendcnt  of  the  U.  S. 
GcDsua,  and  also  himself  a  Carolinian-bam — aa  "  an  able  and 
valuable  eGsay."  It  is  so.  By  carefully  weighing  and  cooDect- 
ing  a  variety  of  statistical  information,  many  most  interesting 
oocdoaioDS  are  reached — all  of  which,  bat  for  their  length,  i 
wonld  copy.  One  section  of  them  will,  however,  suffice  for  ' 
my  purpose. 

"The  average  value  of  the  productive  indnstry  of  the  State  does  not 
«ioeed,  as  shown  in  the  table.  S62  per  head  of  the  entire  popnla^on, 


a.  bBforo  Iho  St.  Andrew's,  Atblcy,  and  Stone  Rive 
jUfociation,  by  lh«it  Preu^al.J.ft.Biitbue,  Esq .  IMl 
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omitting^  the  two  cities,  Charleston  aud  Columbia.     Full  ono-balft  or 
more,  of  this  amount  is  consumn-d  on  the  plantation  or  farm,  as  neces- 
sary means  of  subsistence ;  leaving  about  ^31  as  the  value  of  cotton 
aud  other  marketable  produce,  per  head.     Of  this  $31,  about  one- 
third,  upon  an  average,  is  required  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
clothing,  overseers*  wages,  or  superintendence,  taxes,  physicians'  and 
blacksmiths'  bills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  renewing  the  loss 
of  mule  and  horse-power,  and  other  necessary  charges  occ^isionally  in- 
curred, leaving  a  net  profit  of  only  $20.66  per  head  of  the  entire  popn- 
latioD.    We  have  seen  that  the  entire  capital  of  the  State,  in  land  and 
labor,  is,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  $269,000,000,  or  full  $400  per  capita, 
not  indading,  in  this  estimate  of  value,  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  is  a  charge  upon  the  active  capital.    If  the  natural  increase  is 
compafeed  in  the  acconnt,  that  of  course  will,  in  most  cases,  more  than 
cover  this  part  of  the  expense.    Tliis,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  matter 
in  hand.     But  to  this  capital  of  $400  per  head  must  be  added  a  capital 
of  not  less  than  $176  more,  to  cover  the  regular  losses  from  death  and 
decline  in  the  labor  actually  employed ;  which  reduces  the  net  profit 
on  the  capital  to  three  and  six-tentlLS  per  cent,  per  annum.    All  the 
capital  in  labor  is  sunk  in  the  average  period  of  about  twenty-two 
vears,  and  $271,  the  laboring  part  of  capital,  being  $12.34  per  annum, 
which  is  the  interest  of  $176,  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

**  Let  ns  now  suppose  the  production  per  head  one  hundred  dollars  (and 
it  is  over  this  amount  in  half  of  the  Eastern  States),  after  making  the 
*iuiie  dedoctions  as  above,  for  subsistence  and  other  expenses,  there 
^onld  still  be  left  a  net  profit  of  $59.66  per  head.    If,  under  the  in- 
^Qence  of  such  a  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  fertile  lauds,  the  popula- 
tion were  doubled  (as  soon  it  would  be),  such  lands  might,  and  probably 
^oald,  be  enhanced  to  five  times  the  present  value  of  the  lands  of  this 
^tate ;  while  such  a  profit  would  pay  more  than  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
^pital  thus  enhanced,  and  the  lands  then  l)e  worth  more  than  the  same 
^Oda  now,  with  all  the  slaves  upon  them.    The  large  amount  of  lands 
^^'W  necessarily  cultivated  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  cotton,  corn, 
^^  other  produce,  being  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  necessary,  if 
^*^y  were  of  first  quality,  and  the  consequent  increased  amount  of 
^^or  expended  in  cultivation,  show  conclusively  the  low  condition  of 
^r  agriculture. 

**  It  is  too  obvious  to  require  extended  illustnitiun,  that  the  slow 
^▼uoe  of  our  population  mainly  arises  from  the  impoverished  condition 


o(  oar  lands.  As  lands  become  exhausted,  the  returns  are  not  only 
Binall  and  uDrcmaDerating',  but  crops  become  aocertain.  froin  casualties 
and  vicifsitndts  of  H'iuoii,  gabsistence  more  precnrioas,  And  obtained  at 
(,'reatCT  cost  The  alriking  fact  ibal  Iboee  districts  po^essing  naturally 
the  best  soils  are  almost  stationary  in  popelaUon.  while  districts  of 
inferior  soils  oaturaliy  arc  Dlling  up.  show  not  milj  the  exhausted  atatp 
of  the  soil  in  the  former,  but  prove  that  the  chamctei  of  skvc-labor,  and 
the  system  of  calliration  adopted,  are  oofriendly  to  density  of  popo- 
lation. 

"  The  eibaoBtion  of  our  lands,  above  alluded  to,  is  farther  evinoed  by~ 
the  fact  that,  io  the  lost  thirty  years,  they  have  remained  genenlly   ~ 
slaiionory  in  price ;  and.  in  many  iuslances,  have  actually  dccUoed.  — - 
Another  ftwl,  very  signilicnnt  of  ihis  truth,  is  the  n^lnrly  increased. 
amount  of  lands  cuUivaicd  in  dtficreni  erop«t  per  hand,  particularly  in 
cotton,  while  the  amount  product-d  is  pniportionabiy  less," 

^^  Tha  Ijusmeas  committee  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Agricultn- 

^■■I  Society  reported,  Aug.  9,  ISoo  : — 

HE*>Oar  old-Qclds  arc  enlarging,  our  homesteads  ba' 

^fcarfnlly  in  number.  *  *  •  We  are  not  only  losing 
energetic  and  useful  citizens  t«  supply  the  bone  on 
States,  but  wc  ore  losing  our  slave  population,  vchiuh 
of  the  State,  our  stocks  of  liogft  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  are  diminiib — ^ 
iug  in  size  aud  decreasing  in  uumber.  and  our  purses  ore  strained  foes 
the  last  ccut  to  supply  their  plana  from  the  Norlliwustem  Stal«a." 

'  /The  absurd  atAte  and  sectional  pride  of  the  South  C&rolioiansp- 
their  simple  and  profound  contempt  for  everything  foreign  except 
despotism ;  their  scornful  hatred  CBpecially  of  all  lioDestlj  demo— 

■  cratic  States,  and  of  everything"  that  proeeeils  from  ihena  tli^  -* 
ridiculous  cockerel-like  manner  in  (vliicU  they  swell,  strut,  blnster 
and  bully  in  their  confederate  relations,  U  so  trite  a  subject  o 
aiuusement  at  the  North,  that  I  can  only  allude  to  it  as  affori^E^ 
iug  another  evidence  of  a  decayed  and  stullilied  people.  \  In  tfa: 
particular  Ibey  are  hardly  surpassed  by  the  most  bigoted  ol 
Turks,  or  tlie  most  interior  mandarins  of  the  Yellow  Dragon. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  Tvho 
manifests  every  disposition  to  take  tilings  quietly,  but  who  is  a 
stnughtforward,  honest  man,  presents,  in  a  clear  and  forcible  man- 
ner, the  present  predicament  of  the  State,  and  the  urgent  need 
for  more  statesmanlike  policy  in  her  legislation.  It  is  published 
in  the  Cltarluton  Standard^  the  editor  of  which  calls  attention  to 
it,  as  worthy  of  especial  consideration  by  every  enlightened 
mind.  North  or  Sonth.  Two  grand  juries  of  South  Carolina  (it 
is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known  at  the  North)  have  lately,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  recommended  a  renewed  importation 
of  slaves  from  Africa,  as  the  only  remedy  which  the  pride  of  the 
people  of  the  State  will  permit  them  to  make  use  of,  for  tlieir 
half-acknowledged  debility.  The  proposal  is  favored  by  the 
most  influential  newspapers  of  the  State ;  and  a  committee  of 
tbe  Legislature,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  has  given  its 
approval  of  the  measure,  on  theological,  moral  and  economical 
grounds,  though  recommending,  from  considerations  of  temporary 
policy,  that  no  action  should  at  present  be  taken  in  the  matter : 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  happiness  necessarily  consists 

'Q  crowded  communities,  though  1  confess  that  in  crowded  communities 

^  find  more  to  satisfy  the  taste,  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  social  life. 

Xor  do  I  believe  that  the  stability  of  the  institution  of  domestic  Slavery 

depends  upon  its  covering  the  same  precise  extent  of  sujxjrficial  area,  or 

^pon  its  possessing  the  same  precise  amount  of  political  power  as  that 

^hich  is  possessed  by  the  Free  States  of  this  confederacy.    I  believe 

^h^i  there  is  the  possibility  of  happiness  everywhere,  and  that  Slavery 

is  destined  to  an  existence  perpetual  as  the  hills  on  which  it  has  been 

planted,  and  is  destined  to  survive  the  forms  of  social  constitution  which 

appose  it,  DO  matter  what  may  bo  the  present  aetiou  of  our  people.    But 

BtiU,  if  we  must  have  towns  and  cities  like  the  North,  if  we  nmst  have 

^^uumfacturing  establishments,  if  our  country  must  be  cut  up  into  small 

parcels,  and  must  bloom  like  a  garden,  if  our  rail-roads  arc  to  find  the 

^Hianeai  which  is  to  make  them  profitable,  an<l  our  riv^r^  «lt<^  V^  V)k^  \^^ 


deriKl  navijtible,  obH  our  roixala  planted,  and  Ihu  nbolo  oouDtry 
Ksoiuiiit  with  the  souuda  of  active  industry,  and  if.  besides  all  thU,  w< 
raust  have  Kiinssa  aiicl  Xebraska  sluve  territory — and  1  conrcM  it  would 
w?in  to  bo  more  ic  accordanoe  with  tliQ  achemM  of  aa  ovcrratiDg  Provi- 
di;nce — uv  laiat  hace  llit  popuiation.  It  we  bavo  these  results,  we  imA 
have  men  to  work  tbem.  But  it  bus  l>ecn  my  uufortuoate  experieuce  to 
Hnd  in  the  men  who  mourn  the  most  over  the  prostrate  cooditioa  of  the 
Stiito,  and  ylio  browbent  me  vbeo  I  say  a  word  in  it:  favor,  the  rery 
men  who  shrink  from  every  desirable  meaaurii  of  escape. 

"  If  we  propose  to  bring  over  among  us  the  artisans  and  farmers  from. 
Central  Europe,  who  have  made  their  roods,  their  canals,  their  farms, 
their  g'ardens,  and  by  their  wants  have  ^ven  value  to  every  vacant 
of  land  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  they  raise  a  fi 
of  warning  at  us.  These  men,  when  they  come,  they  teU  us,  will 
onr  slaves  from  their  legitimate  employmenta,  and  will  create  a  eenli- 
ment.  even  in  the  Slave  States  themselves,  against  the  institution. 

"  This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  true.  There  can  be  no  question  but  t&at 
when  slaves  are  cheap,  free  labor  will  come  t/)  union  with  them, 
enterprise  wiQ  take  the  skvc,  as  the  cheapest  labor  it  can  get;  bul 
when  slaves  are  dear,  as  they  ore  now,  it  is  equally  certain  that  fr 
enterprise,  instead  of  nsing  Slavery,  trill  combine  against  it ;  and 
truth  is,  therefore,  that  while  near  ten  thousand  foreigners  have  come  U 
Charleston  within  the  last  thirty  years,  near  leu  thoosand  iiegroea  havi 
left  it  in  the  3.tmc  time.  But  when,  to  obviate  it.  we  propose  to  n 
open  the  slave-trade,  and  present  cnougli  of  slaves  to  counteract  Ihi 
tendency  of  free-labor,  they  r.iiEe  up  both  bands  in  pious  horror. 

"  The  man  who  will  bny  the  negro  that  has  been  lorn  from  his  hoiiii 
in  North  Carolina  or  Virginia — the  negro  who  has  been  elevated  to 
senBe  of  natural  and  social  rolalions  by  tlie  inSueuce  of  enlighteut 
institutions,  and  Ibc  blessed  precepts  of  the  Uospel,  and  who  may 
with  his  heart-strings  bleeding  from  the  recent  rapture,  will 
aghast  at  the  enormity  of  buying  IVoia  the  merchant  of  Massachosett 
or  New  York  the  savago  African,  who  knows  no  lies  of  rclationahip* 
and  whose  condition  at  home  was  one  of  hopeless  slavery  to  a  master 
not  le^  u  savage  than  himself.  If  men  are  to  mah  a  fuss  upon  tAuni£^ 
jtct,  iliey  njus(  begin  milk  the  domeslie  »lavt  trade" 

The  amount  of  it,  then,  is  this  :  Improvement  and  jirogiess  i— 
South  C'aroliQa  is  fotblddea  by  its  present  eystem.     There  a^ 
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two  ways,  in  one  of  which  the  dif&cultr  mast  be  met :  by  offer- 
Log  enconragement  to  the  emigration  of  men  from  regions  in 
which  Slavery  has  not  destroyed  the  capacity  to  labor  in  the 
people,  or  by  the  importation  of  savages.  In  the  first  case, 
Slavery  will  have  to  be  given  up ;  in  the  latter,  free  or  skilled 
labor  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  tlio  great  majority  of  whites 
must  be  still  farther  degraded  and  pauperized. 

South  Carolina  must  meet  her  destiny :  either  be  democrat- 
ixed  or  barbarianized. 

I  have  no  doubt  hundreds  of  her  planters  will  say,  when  they 
read  this — and  they  may  read  it,  though  the  poor  people  may 
not — *^  Let  it  be  so :  barbarism  rather  than  voluntarily  yield  a 
hair^s  breadth  to  this  base-born  agrarianism.  The  penalty  will 
Dot  come  in  our  time — at  least  not  on  us." 

One  hundred  years  hence,  the  men  whose  wealth  and  talent 
will  rule  South  Carolina,  will  be,  in  large  port,  the  descendants 
of  those  now  living  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  the  vices  of  stupid 
aod  imbecile  minds.  Will  they  still  be  taking  counsel  of  their 
piide,  cramming  their  children  with  the  ancient  sophistries  of 
^jrranny,  and  harden  their  hearts  to  resist  the  demands  of  vulgar 
Qomanity  ? 

Later  than  in  Virginia  the  spirit  of  manliness  and  of  personal 
Bf  iration  will  permeate  the  people  of  South  Carolina ;  and  they 
'iJl  demand  freedom,  equality  and  fraternity  in  the  social  organi- 
>tion.    Later,  yet  it  will   come,  and   will  prevaiL     But  how 
^^Yich  will,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  been  lost 


GEORGIA. 
"  Xon  siln  ted  alii»\* 

The  settlement  of  Qeorgia  did  not  ori^nate  in  mercenary  onii 
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aaKUma  ma&rtt.  The'  deai^  of  Ibe  foimlen  of  tk«  Colonj 
ma  to  pfmUe  lor  Uw  pow  and  asfHtamle-Hncm  etperiaUy 
i>r  dttdwrgnl  iirwonera— an  a^jlinn  in  wMclt  tbev  nigbt  1» 
bapcd,  wtien  frw  from  thm  ncia)  mtnHTgvBwnt  and  weight  of 
iagniet  viiich  ditwbhd  tliem  id  En«)«»d,  to  snpfMirt  tlieiBMlni 
1^  honcKl  inilactrj.  )a  curpcintMii  for  this  parpose  hiTinc 
llMt)  framed,  a  seal  van  adopted  oo  which  the  cap  of  Lifaotj 
«•■  ■  prondnent  emblem,  irith  the  molto,  "  Aon  tiH  ted  alUi,'' 
"rignafjrmg^"  ujs  Hewitt,  *'  that  neither  the  first  Tmstemt,  nor 
tiuir  neotmon  eoold  have  anj  rie^v  of  interest,  it  lirio<;  «nttre- 
Ijr  dm^Md  for  the  ben«<flt  and  bappineM  of  others." 

Conscioiu  thai  iho  dau  for  whom  tbef  one  to  proride  nere 
noM  liable,  noiler  the  best  of  rircnmstances,  to  continae  to 
•offer  from  their  own  weak  charw^trr,  (hi^  Tni9t(««  set  about  the 
(bnuation  of  a  constiuition,  or  code  of  laws,  which  shonid,  as  iar 
■M  poftiUo.  guard  their  beneBciaries  from  tuinptation  to  trust  to 
bnything  but  honest  and  persevering  industry  for  success,  and 
nAich  shonM  educate  them  to  sobriety,  sclf-cx>nfidence,  and  per* 
[jMoranca  in  labor. 

■  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  tb«y  obtained  from  the  khtg  a 
■Barantee  to  all  of  whatever  hirth,  or  previous  condition  or  pet- 
■BuioB  of  mind,  who  should  settle  in  the  Oniony,  equality  of 
Bghta  with  each  oUier,  and  with  all  the  free4ion)  snbjecta  of  the 
Vog,  native  of  Gre.tt  Britain :  and  to  all,  except  Papists,  perfect 
MligioiiB  freedom.  Negro  slavery  nss  expressly  prohibited  lo 
BjKist  lu  lbs  OoluDv.  Tr.-ido  with  tho  West  Indies  was  forbidden, 
Mb  prevent  tho  importation  of  mm.  Restriclioos  were  placed 
Bpon  the  triuli'  with  the  Indi&us — always  a  fruil(\d  source  of 
Hanger  in  tho  frontior  settlumants  iit  JVmericii,  and  no  less  a 
Bloal  of  knavery,  and  ot  a,\V  vmows  Va-Vivt,  *Ximi  ^Im  \»i)s  of 
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London.     To  prevent  laige  tracts  from  falling,  in  process  of 
time,  under  one  possessor,  land  was  to  be  granted  to  the  settlers 
only  in  tail  male,  subject,  on  the  failure  of  a  male  heir,  to  return 
to  the  goyemment  of  the  Colony,  by  which  it  should  be  granted 
anew  to  such  other  persons,  as  should  be  judged  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  commonwealth,  provision  being  made  for  wido>vs 
and  female  children.     Land,  in  any  case,  was  to  be  granted  only 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  made  productive  ;  and  if  it  should 
fail  to  have  been  fenced,  cleared,  and  cultivated  in  eighteen  years 
after  it  was  granted,  in  order  to  remove  the  temptation  to  hold 
it  longer,  in  idleness,  for  speculation,  it  was  stipulated  that  it 
ahoold  revert  to  the  government     Under  no  consideration  was 
any  one  person  or  family,  however  large   or   wealtliy,   to  be 
^^anted  more  than  live  hundred  acres  of  laud  within  the  Colony. 
A  secondary  purpose  of  the  corporation,  by  which  their  pro- 
ject was  recommended  to  the  favor  of  the  king,  was  to  form  out- 
X>08t8,  to  guard  tlie  Carolinas  from  invasion  by  the  Spaniards, 
<^en  strongly  fortified  in  Florida.     For  this  purpose,  all  grants 
uf  land  were  made  on  condition  that,  the  grantees  should  be  pre- 
to  take  arms,  whenever  called  upon  by  proper  authority. 
'*The  first  embarkations  of  poor  people  from   England  (I 
c^«3ote  from  Hewitt),  being  collected  from  towns  and  cities,  were 
«md  equally  idle  and  useless  members  of  society  abroad,  as 
«7  had  been  at  home.      A  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inured 
rural  labor  and  fatigue,  they  (the  Trustees)  were  persuaded 
C)Qld  be  much  better  adapted,  both  to  cultivation  and  defense." 
bondred  and  thirty  frugal  and  industrious  laboring  men  were 
^^^Cfelbre  procured  from  Scotland,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
***0Wi  of  the  same  sort  from  Germany.     The  liberal  and  demo- 
oharacter  of  the  Colony  rapidly  added  to  it  «ddit\v)»\3^ 
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forcM  of  these  honest  and  self-reliant  people.  They  were  settled 
at  posts  of  danger  and  barrecness,  on  the  exlreme  frontier,  while 
tlie  mornl  strength  of  the  English  invalids  was  attempted  to  be 
iiDT5ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  in  the  nearest  p&rt  of  the 
Colony  to  the  South  Carolina  plantations.*     A  sad  error,  liiis. 

Like  childrsD,  weak  in  good  rcsolntion,  unBccustomed  to 
labor,  bahitaally  despondent,  and  ready  to  desjMiir  at  tlie  tirst 
occurrenet  of  nnexpected  dilficulty,  the  English  gettlers  needed 
to  be  constantly  cheered  mid  liainidled.  That  the  laws  designed 
to  remove  temptation  to  vioe,  and  to  restrain  unhealthy  specular 
tion,  operated,  in  some  degree,  also,  to  check  enterprise,  aud 
nstrict  competition  ataong  trudcrs  and  men  of  capita!,  there  cae 
be  DO  question.  But,  if  it  be  remembered  how  largely  the  Colony 
was  composed  of  people  whose  first  and  best  business  it  sboald 
have  been  to  produce  food,  and  build  shelter  for  themselves,  aud 
not  to  transfer  goods,  I  can  see  no  grounds  for  esteeming, 
aoi'ording  to  a  common  assumption,  that  the  lirst  coostitntioa 
and  laws  of  Geoi^ia.were  tie  worst  which  could  have  been  de- 
vised for  their  purpose.  Considering  that  ihey  were  drawn  in  si». 
age  when,  by  many,  fendalism  was  still  deemed  Uie  highest  pos-" 
Bible  attainment  of  political  and  social  science,  they  seem  to  mt9 
to  have  been  an  extraordinarily  sagacioas  production. 

These  people,  of  course,  were  indolent,  dejected,  and  soon  dia-' 

Ifionteuted.     Like  all  such  unfortunates,  they  labored  to  find,  irS 
file  errors  of  others,  or  iji  drcumstances  over  which  they  had  n< 
control,  the  grounds  of  that  unhappiness  which  resulted  fron 
tiieir  own  misconduct  or  indolence. 
The  merchants,  who  thought  their  interests  would  be  seni 
»  •Howto,u,«. 
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by  a  liqnor  and  a  slave-traffic,  and  by  a  free  trade  with  drunken 
Indians,  found  nothing  bat  hardship  and  danger  in  the  restric- 
tions of  the  law.  The  South  Carolinians,  over  the  river,  had 
slaves  to  do  their  work  for  them,  made  themselves  jolly  witli 
cheap  ram,  and  entertained  Indians  and  pirates  with  great  profit. 
The  ignorant,  poor  people,  were  very  ready  to  believe  themselves 
oppressed ;  tiiat  it  was  impossible  for  white  people  to  work  in 
that  climate,  especially  without  cheap  liquor,  to  sustain  their 
strength,  and  were  easily  persuaded  to  raise  an  outcry  for  free 
trade  and  Slavery.  Ungrateful,  <<they  could,'*  says  Ilewitt, 
'*  view  the  design  of  the  Trustees  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
having  decoyed  them  into  misery,"  and  ^*  they  frankly  told  them 
that  nothing  could  prevent  the  Colony  from  being  totally  de- 
serted, but  the  same  encouragement  with  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors  in  Carolina."* 

■ 

*^  But  the  Highlanders,"  says  the  same  chronicler,  strangely 
enough,  '^  instead  of  joining  in  this  application,  to  a  man  remon- 
strated against  the  introduction  of  slaves."  "  They  considered 
perpetual  Slavery  as  shocking  to  human  nature,  and  deemed  the 
permission  of  it  a  grievance,  and  which,  in  some  future  day, 
might  also  prove  a  scourge,  and  make  many  feel  the  smart  of 
that  oppression  they  [the  poor  Englishmen,]  so  earnestly  do- 
sired  to  introduce."  So  it  was  also  with  the  industrious  (Ger- 
mans. 

And  for  twenty  years,  the  people  were  thus  divided  in  two 
parties :  those  who  had  been  coaxed  to  come  out  because  of 
their  bravery,  hardihood  and  industry,  forming  the  bulk  of  one- 
conservative  and  democratic;   the  speculators,  traders,  office- 
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Iden,  and  Uie  ignor&nt  rabUe  of  loafers  »t  SaTtuuiiJi,  who 
Leeu  sent  out  for  chftrity's  sake,  the  other— disorgaauing 
Mid  pra-alaverj. 

Many  of  Lite  arguments  of  (lie  latter  were  idenUcal  with  tiiOM 
WD  now  hear.  "  They  judged  that  tlie  British  [read  Amtritai^ 
Constitution,  zealous  for  the  righU  and  Uberueit  of  mankiiid, 
ooiild  not  permit  eubjects  [read  ctd'teiui}  lu  he  deprived  of  Uie 
commou  privileges  of  all  CoIouisU"  [read  while  men}.  "  Thai 
tke  chief  canse  of  all  their  ualamitios  was,  the  strict  adherence  (o 
a  dumerical  and  impracticable  ^heme"  £read  inpdel  and  /iuioti- 
col  iMuJ.  "  The  leading  men  at  New  Invemeas  and  £beae«r 
— ^the  Scotch  and  German  aettlementa — [wad  Laicrcnce}  who  oj>- 
poaed  the  introduction  of  slaves,  were  traduced  and  persecuted." 
"  The  standing  taast  at  Savanooh  was,  'teie  one  rnoia  needfcl'," 
meaning  Slavery.  The  cburciies  were  induced  to  represent  it 
as  desirable  that  Africans  should  be  imported,  that  they  might 
be  converted  to  Chrisliaaity.  The  clergy  were  Unttercd  to 
to  preach  and  pray  for  it  as  an  institution  sauoLiooed  by  iJn 
Bible.  The  Soutli  Carulinians  constantly  said  all  they  could, 
to  increase  the  discouragemcat  of  the  GeurgUns,  And  to  aasist 
tliem  to  obtain  an  abrogation  of  the  proviso  against  slaves.* 

At  length,  after  slaves  liad  been  for  some  time  imported  and 
defiance  of  the  law,  or  an  cvajiion  bad  been  prao- 
^ced,  by  obtaining  tbem  frnm  South  Carolina  on  a  li&- 
lease,  the  benevolent  Trustees,  "  weary  of  the  complaints  of  the 
people,"  were  persuaded  to  resign  their  L-liart«r.  The  feii^  at 
once  accepted  it,  appointed  a  royal  governor,  and  removed 
all  restraint  to  Slavery. 


•  UowiU  MiAlliiiitt^i. 


One  can,  I  think,  with  considerable  confidence  UDticipate,  that 
LhoDgh  Kansas  should  be  forced,  m  ihie  second  jear  of  its  settle- 
meot,  to  submit  to  the  ponnission  of  SIftvery,  the  strong  senti- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  settlers  against  it,  nnd  the  free-labor 
character  sustained  np  (o  the  present  time,  by  so  many  of  them, 
will,  in  a  degree,  restrict  the  evil  of  Slavery,  and  iositre  a.  better 
character  to  its  fntnre  population,  than  would  be  the  case  i^ 

''Aom  the  oatset,  Slavery  had  been  welcomed,  and  inconsiderately 

Bblimitted  to  by  all  the  people. 

^^  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  during  the  much  larger 
protection  from,  and  resistance  to  Slavery,  enjoyed  by  the  first 
settlers  of  Georgia,  habits  of  hopeful  labor,  and  genuine,  honest 
indaBtry,  had  been  established  among  much  of  its  rural  English, 
as  well  as  retained,  and  more  than  ever  cherished  by  tlie  Scotch 
and  German  portion  of  its  population.  Such  men  would  iiatn' 
rally  disdain,  for  a  long  time,  to  arail  themselves  of  the  nnrft- 
qnited  labor  of  slaves ;  or,  if  using  it,  would  bo  less  demoralized 
liy  its  nse  than  others,  and  would  educate  their  families,  not 
only  in  their  own  habits,  but  to  some  degree  "in  their  own  senti- 
inentf  of  respect  for  labor. 

Being  the  most  vigorous  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  the  num- 
ber of  their  descendants  would  be  large  in  proportion  to  those  of 
the  more  effeminate  class.  Thus,  unless  the  after  immigration, 
or  other  circumslances,  should  be  very  much  against  it.  the  cus- 
toms, the  opinions,  the  popular  legislation,  and  whole  character 
of  ths  general  body  politic  of  the  State  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  greatly  and  favorably  iuS  uenced  by  these  early  laws  and 
these  early  habits  and  aentimenta  of  a  part  of  its  people. 

This  element  has,  of  course,  been  greatly  smothered ;  yet  in 
r  own  doiy,  it  is  obriovB  to  the  traveler,  aiitV  aoUifvoaa  ~x 


stock  market,  that  tlicre  is  more  life,  enUrprise,'  skill,  uid  indus* 
trf  ID  Georgia  (hun  in  any  other  of  the  old  Slave  Couuuan- 
nrettllhs. 

In  «  letter  from  a.  DatJTe  Alnbomian  lo  a  New  York  paper 
(the  Tiiiuif),  it  is  thus  t«stified: 

'Georgia  has  the  reputation  of  bciog  the  Yanket  land  of  iht  South, 
ud  it  is  well  deserved.  She  has  the  iden  of  doiTig— the  will  and  t>i» 
hand  to  undertake  aod  accomplish — and  you  have  only  to  be  abroad 
aoiODg  her  people  to  sec  that  she  intends  to  lead  the  wa}r  iu  the  race  of 
Bootherti  enipiry  Already  orer  eight  huudreil  miles  of  rail-road  base 
been  Gntshed  ;  but  this  is  only  one  item  of  her  rapid  advance.  Facto- 
ries, improred  means  or  agriculture,  diversiBed  labor,  eodoired  inatito- 
,  are  all  coutributing  to  her  prognsj.  I  have  knowa  matxj 
I  GeorgiaoB  who  are  seltlcd  over  tbe  Southwest  ia  the  different  States, 
■  jnd  have  always  found  them  a  very  iDdnstriooB.  moral,  elevated  people." 

And  the  present  laws  nf  Georgia  show  the  effects  of  the  eaily 

1  democratic  education  of  tbe  Colony,  as  do  those  of  South  Cuo> 

[  lina  the  reverse  inHuences  attending  her  settlement  i  being  still 

much  less  tmdemocratic,  with  regard  to  the  whites,  much  lui 

Inhumane  with  regard  to  the  blacks,  than  tliose  of  tbe  other  pre- 

nvolutiooary  Slave  Stales.     Although  advantage  continuea  to 

L  be  taken  of  that  provision  of  tbe  Constitution,  which  permili 

ftfiUt'e  property  to  be  represented  in  our  national  councils,  Qeorgifc 

Fiepudiates,  in  her  internal  poUtios,  the  absurd  and  najust  priik- 

oiple  of  it.     Tbe  vote  of  every  freeman  counts  one,  and  but  ooi 

&Diigh  be  owns  a  hundred  sUves.*     Tbe  wickedness  i 


*  A  friend  of  mlaa  onto  itdd  lo  a  GflOTEian:  "  I  coafm,  U..  nhoacTPr  I  a.^ 

i    >eniiDd«d  that  four  powvr  in  our  Coni^ow.  by  Ifae  rciwon  of  Ihp  hundred  ■lav^"' 

yoo  invn,  oonnt«  ax  «iily-onp  lo  my  one,  becsUBo  1  hsppen  lo  liva  M  the  Mott^ 

Hd  cboOKs  to  inveil  the  nwalli  cf  toy  luboi  in  railToad*,  loriDMl  of  niggti*.^ 

bMve  a  verj  itroiiE  inJitpotilipn  lo  iinbmit  lo  it." 

"  ioiwered  >ho  Owwr"""'  "^  *oaAi\Mnk  yon  wwiM;  I  n»t^' 
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of  Uw  internal  slave  trade  is  distinctly  recognized^'by  a  provision 
of  her  laws  forbidding  the  importation  of  slaves  from  other  States. 
A  proirision  which,  unfortunately,  however,  like  nearly  all  laws 
against  the  evils  of  Slavery,  is  so  easily  evaded  as  to  be  entirely 
useless,  except  as  an  act  of  conscience.  The  restrictive  laws  of 
the  State,  npon  negroes — as  those  forbidding  their  instruction, 
and  those  with  regard  to  free  colored  seamen — are  less  fre- 
quently enforced,  and  are  more  unpopular,  and  more  violently, 
because  less  honestly,  defended,  than  in  any  other  State.  More 
stringent  and  outrageous  means  have  also  been  taken  to  prevent 
tiie  ^  infection  of  abolitionism"  reaching  the  people  in  Georgia, 
than  in  any  other  State,  evidently  because  the  apprehension  of  it 
by  the  ruling  class  has  been  greater  than  elsewhere.  There  still 
stands  unrepealed  an  act  of  the  legislature,  offering  a  large 
reward  for  the  head  of  a  citizen  of  New  York,  who  has  commit- 
ted no  crime  recognized  by  the  constitution  of  the  confederacy. 

Bat|  let  us  consider,  what  was  the  efiect  of  abrogating  the 
law  of  freedom  ? 

It  was  several  years  before  slaves  began  to  be  much  usedr— 
showing  that,  during  the  greatest  clamor  for  them,  there  were 
v«ry  &w  persons  who  personally  wanted  them.  Ultimately, 
however,  large  speculations  began  to  be  made  with  their  labor ; 
aad,  at  the  same  time,  the  richer  class — as  in  Virginia  and  Caro- 

tboni^^t  of  it  in  that  light  before ;  it's  wrong,  and  you  onght  not  to  Bubmit  to  it 
— Andy  if  I  were  yon,  I  would  not" 

Howiflon,  tho  Virginia  hiiitorian,  said,  in  1848 :  **  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
eqnitaUe  objection  to  this  oompromise  (tho  slave  representation).  The  instru- 
jamsX  ooatainiBg  it  was  adoptod  by  the  Northern  States,  and  they  have  ever 
■inee  aoqnicsced  without  resistance ;  and  if  it  was  right  for  the  Union,  it  seems, 
m  foHiori,  right  for  Virginia." 

At  the  people  of  Virginia  has  sinoo  decided  that  it  is  not  right  for  Virginia, 
M  h«T«  tfaoee  of  Gkorgia  for  their  State,  it  would  seem, "  aforiwri"  not  right 
ftr  tibe  Umoo.     [See  Appendix  A.] 
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lina — commended  to  secure  for  themselTes,  and  to  withdrmir 
from  the  labor  of  the  free  poor,  the  most  available  land  of  the 
country.  Many  planters  were  attracted  from  South  Carolmai 
the  general  immigration  continued,  and  more  capitalists  were 
numbered  in  it.  Were  the  poor  people,  or  the  people  in  general, 
out  of  those  engaged  in  commerce,  benefited  thereby?  Not  at 
alL  Instead  of  giving  them  profitable  employment,  these  capi- 
talists bought  slaves  in  large  numbers,  and  monopolized  for 
them,  in  a  great  degree,  the  valuable  opportunities  and  en- 
couragements to  labor,  which  the  Colony  afiforded.  These 
slaves  they  obliged  to  obtain  whatever  of  value  the  country 
would  produce,  returning  them  only  the  small  share  of  these 
productions  necessary  to  sustain  their  lives.  Whatever  else 
they  wanted,  they  obtained  direct,  or  through  the  merchantSy 
from  England ;  paying  for  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  labor  of  their  slaves. 

The  poor  white  people  remained  as  before,  except  that  the 
results  of  the  labor  of  the  industrious  had  to  be  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  the  labor  of  the  slaves. 

In  short,  the  abrogation  of  the  law  was  equivalent,  in  its 
efiects  on  the  people  for  whose  benefit  the  Colony  was  founded, 
to  what,  upon  honest  tradesmen,  would  be  a  general  granting 
of  licenses,  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  enough  for  them, 
to  sell  stolen  goods. 

Of  course,  the  wealth  of  the  land  was  more  rapidly  worked 
out,  and  there  was  a  rapid  increase  of  exports  and  imports, 
which  Southern  politicians  and  historians  cite  as  evidence  of  the 
benevolence  of  Slavery,  and  which  Hewitt  especially  points  to, 
Bs  proof  that  Slavery  had  been  *'  the  one  thing  needful"  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Colony. 


EXPEBIBNOB     OF    OEOBOIA. 


'  following  picLnre,  bjr  a  native  Georgian,  of  «!iat  was 
I  rithest  part  of  Georgia,  when  Hewitt  wrole,  will  sbow  al 
ut  expense  this  rapid  increase  of  wealth — that  is,  of  wealthy 
»ple  and  of  trade,  in  the  Colony — was  obtained: 
|«"*Tho  classic  hat  occapied  a  lovely  epot,  overshadowed  by  majestic 
'"  liories,  towcrbg  poplars,  and  slrong-armed  oaks.  The  little  plain  oo 
^rtich  it  atood,  was  tcrmiualed,  at  the  distance  of  about  Sfty  feet  from 
tile  door,  by  the  brow  of  u  hill,  which  descended  rather  abruptly  to  a 
noble  apriiig.  that  gnaheil  joyously  forth  from  among  the  roots  of  n 
stalely  beech,  at  its  foot.  Thestreao]  from  this  fountaio  scarcely  burst 
into  view,  before  it  hid  itself  in  the  dark  shade  of  a  field  of  cane,  which 
overspread  the  dale  throagh  which  it  Sowed,  and  marked  its  wiediDgs, 
nntit  it  (Timed  from  sight,  amoog  viae-covfei^l  hiia,  at  a  dlstaoce  far 
beyond  that  U>  which  the  eye  could  have  traxTeflTl,  Wthout  the  help  of 
ita  evergreen  belt.  A  remark  of  the  Captain's,  as  we'vicwed  this  lovely 
coontry,  will  give  the  reader  my  apology  for  the  minuteness  of  the  fore 
going  description  :  '  These  lands,'  said  he, '  will  never  wear  out  Wliere 
they  lie  levd,  they  will  be  just  as  good,  lifly  years  hence,  as  they  an 
now.'  Forty-two  years  afterwards,  J  visited  tAe  spot  on  which  he  stood 
when  he  made  the  remark.  The  sun  poured  his  whole  strength  npoo 
the  bald  hill  which  once  supported  the  sequestered  school-hoose  ;  many 
a  deep-washed  gully  met  at  a  sickly  bog,  where  had  gnslied  the  limpid 
fountain  ;  a  dying  willow  rose  from  the  soil  which  had  nourished  tbe 
renerable  beech ;  flocks  wandered  among  the  dwarf  piaes,  and  cropped  a 
■canty  meal  from  the  vale  where  the  rich  cane  had  bowed  and  rustled 
to  every  brceie,  nod  all  around  was  ttarren,  dreary,  and  cheerless."* 

I  will  quote  from  graver  authority :  Do  Bow's  ResotirceB  of 
the  South,  &om  Fcnner's  Southern  Mcdic&l  Beports; 

'■  The  native  soil  of  bliddlc  Ueorg'ia  ia  a  rich,  argillaceous  loam,  reetiug 
UD  a  firm,  clay  foundation.  In  some  uf  the  richer  counties,  nearly  all 
the  Unda  have  b«en  cut  down,  and  approprialed  to  tillage ;  a  largo 
uaximom  of  which  have  been  worn  out,  leaving  a  daolate  picture  for 
the  traveler  to  behold.    Decayiilg  tenement;,  red,  old  hills,  stripped  of 


■  aoorgiaScGDeaiby  thBKev.aadHon.  Jud^Loo^trectiUoiT  pruidautof 
tt>-  UBiwiily  ol  MluiiuppL    Harper'*  editino,  p.  7S. 
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nftUve  growth  aad  rirgin  soil,  and  washed  ialo  deep  gallic^  wjtb  I 
and   Uiero  patches  of  Bermada  graas  and  stauted  pins  sbrab^  J 

;glinjf  fiir  subsistence  on  what  was  once  one  of  the  ricbeat  ai 


^M     In  185-1,  tlie  Hod.  Mr.  Stephens,  M.  C.  from  Qeoi 

flpeech  in  tbe  House  of  Rep resenta lives,  tttteTiipled  to  sliow  tfmt 
itiB  i^cultural  productions  of  his  Stale  were  more  valuable  thu 
those  of  Ohio,  and  tliercbj  to  obtain  an  economical  argiumnt 
for  Slavery.  In  order  to  do  s«,  he  l«ft  hay — the  nioBt  rtluable 
crop  of  Ohio,  and  large  quantities  of  wliith  «re  exported  lo  tbe 
Java  States,  but  of  whidi  none  of  eonscqueiice  is  raised  in 
leoigia — entirelv  out  of  tbe  calculation ;  giving  as  a  reaeon  that 
m-fodder  waa  not  returned  Irani  Gteorgia.  Corn-fodder  is  a 
^rop  of  .comparatively  small  value,  tut  that  of  Ohio,  which  nu 
[  also  omitted,  would,  if  returned,  have  far  exceeded  that  of 
leorgia.  He  then  pWed  absurdly  low  prices  upon  tlie  great 
taplcs  of  Ohio,  and  unusually  high  ones  upon  ihoise  of  Geor^a, 
d  even  put  higher  prices  upon  the  same  nrticlea  in  his'Georgia 
n  his  Ohio  tulile.  The  truth  is,  tlioagh  Georgia  has  ertry 
^vantage  in  clinmle,  and  enjovs,  in  cumoiun  wiih  other  Slave 
natural  protection  in  the  culture:  of  tlie  great  Ktaple  of 
l&tton,  her  average  agricultural  productions,  by  the  ordinary 
fcmmercial  method  of  calcniotion — taking  the  prices  for  all 
crops  from  tliosc  ruling  at  a  common  market — lire  probably  less 
thaa  half  In  valac  those  of  Ohio.  In  mechanical  and  mauufsc- 
tured  articles,  the  producticu  of  which  requires  intelUgenM  and 
niued  Hkitl  in  the  laborer,  Oliio  has  a  mill  greater  superiority. 
this  disgraceful  argument  fur  Slaver^'  lias  probably  been  placed 
B  the  hands  of  nearly  every  man  nho  can  read,  in  ihff  State  of 
Miypa.    A  refutation  ot  it,^***''"*^""''''!  ^  '^«  •■  wstfaint 
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upon  their  prosperity,  would  be  denied  a  general  distribution 
through  the  post-oflices. 

In  De  Bow's  Review^  for  August,  1855,  may  be  found  a  table, 
based  on  the  census,  in  which  the  value  of  the  productive  in- 
dustry, in  the  year  1850,  in  Georgia,  is  said  to  be  $63,797,659. 
The  same  in  Ohio,  without  counting  Vie  value  of  livt  dock  of  any 
kind,  $149,577,898.  The  year  1850  was  an  especially  unfavor- 
aUe  one  for  the  most  valuable  crops  of  Ohio. 

It  ia  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  wliich  will  show  definitely 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  any  of  the  Slave  States.  From  a 
study  of  pages  94  and  95  of  the  official  compendium  of  the  cen- 
sus, it  appears  probable  tiiat  only  twenty-seven  in  a  hundred  of 
the  white  families  in  Georgia  are  possessed  of  slaves,  and  that 
one  fifth  of  these  own  over  one-half  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  State. 
That  is,  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  white  people  own  one- 
half  of  the  property  in  slaves.  The  small  number  of  the  very 
wealthy,  without  doubt,  own  more  than  that  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  State  in  land,  in  houses,  in  furniture,  and  in  all  the 
material  comforts  of  life.  In  Carolina  the  distribution  is  much 
more  unequal. 

And  how  general  is  that  intelligence  which  has  made  Gkorgia 
<<  the  Banner  State  of  the  South  ?*' 

Of  the  free  native  population  of  Greorgia,  according  to  the 
census  retunis,  one  in  nine  and  a  half,  on  an  average,  are  with- 
out the  smallest  rudiments  of  school-education  (cannot  read  or 
write).  In  Maine,  which  among  the  old  Free  States  compares 
most  closely  with  Georgia  in  density  of  population  (that  of  one 
being  16,  the  other  15  to  square  mile),  the  proportion  is  one  in 
two  hundred  and  forty-one.  With  other  Free  States,  a  com- 
parison would  be  still  more  unfavorable  to  \\\e  Qt^ox^  ^x^t^- 


I  weeanUi  icuuua  «d«U,  donKhi^  iauaMi  itt 


In  0«urg^  thf  nwl  yrpmw  am  eqnal  to  twcntf-fire  ceati  » 

bead  ci  ibe  papuUlion.     Tbe  pottage  raceipa  are  obIt  tixteoi 

cmU  a  head,  on  an  avenge.     In  Maine,  tbe  ooat  of  uan^ortiBg 

i  'te  linttcd  Sutt««  inaUs  would  be  paid  bf  a  tax  of  bids  ccbU 

kbaUoU     The  peopK  bov«<rer,  Toloatari^  pa; 

btmoty-ODe  and  a  half  cents  a  bead,  on  an  avenge,  but  ibe 

[  iMeUigemw  (wnveved  in  them.     Tbe  people  of  Maine,  with  but 

e  more  inhnlntani  to  a  ^qoare  luile,  par  to  tbe  Unitod  States 

!nl  cotisidcrably  more  than  twice  tbe  cost  of  their  nuil- 

« )  ihoM  of  Georgia,  less  than  tno-lhirde  the  co&t  gf  theita. 

I  The  truth  in — I  judge  from  obBervation — it  is  a  distinct  "bel- 

"  that  (pvcB  Qeor^a  ita  reputation  for  great  proqierity; 

and  Uiat  olasn,  though  intcltigenue,  and  consequently  wealth,  is 

nore  diffused  ttian  in  South  or  Korth  Carolina,  is  out  a  lai^  ono, 

OomiMirod  witii  the  whole  population.     It  mUHt  be  aIeo  admitted 

that  it  ii  very  largely  composed  and  dtroclod  in  enUiprise  b]r 

—ftnoDB  bum  in  the  Free  States.     The  number  of  these,  piui^ 
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tionately  to  all  the  white  popalation,  is  much  greater  than  in  any 
other  Slave  State. 

Until  one  has  closely  obsen-ed  the  operation  of  Slavery  upon 
the  poor  free  people  of  a  slave  community,  it  is  but  natural  to 
attribnte  their  condition  only  to  causes  wbicli,  in  free  communi- 
ties, woold  be  considered  unfavorable  to  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  wealth.  The  poor  people  of  Georgia  are  mostly  seen  dwell- 
ing npon  soils  naturally  unfertile,  or  made  barren  by  the  wasteful 
necessity  of  previous  slave-holding  occupants ;  and  it  is  custom- 
ary with  travelers,  and  with  their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  to 
attribnte  their  poverty  to  this  circumstance. 

If  this  were  the  case,  Slavery  would  still  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  their  condition ;  because,  by  conceutrating  in  one  man's 
hands  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  many  hands,  it  gives  him  power 
to  purchase  for  that  labor  the  most  profitable  field  to  \ye  obtained 
for  its  application,  and  thus  drives  to.  the  least  profitable  the  man 
who  can  use  merely  the  results  of  his  own  personal  labor.^ 
^  Bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  poverty  of  the  soil  neces 
'itates  the  poverty  of  its  occupants.  It  may  account  for  a  sparse 
^ttlement,  but  does  not  for  such  general  idleness  or  ill-paid 
^dnstry  as  is  evident  among  the  poor  whites  of  Georgia. 

There  is  no  part  of  Greorgia  which  equals,  in  poverty  of 
^^tnral  agricultural  resources,  Cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts.    But 


^  A^lHmi  forty  years  ago,  Govcraor  Woolcot,  of  Connecticut,  addroBsed  to  the 
(^^rislatare  of  that  State  the  following  observation,  in  connection  with  a  circu- 
1%^  lotier  on  the  subject  of  State  Rights,  sent  to  hiin  by  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 

*•  Wliera  agiicnltural  labor  is  wholly  or  chiefly  perfonned  by  slaves,  it  muBt 
Q^f^ltote  the  princi{»al  revenue  of  the  community.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
Uniuit  b«  tho  chief  owners  of  the  soil,  and  those  laborers  who  are  too  poor  to 
fluYWf  though  nominally  free,  must  be  dependent  on  an  aristocratic  order, 
without  power  or  political  influence." 

2S* 


dient  is  hardly  »  poor  vomoti's  oow  on  the  Cape  tbiit  is  not 
better  honsed  and  more  corafortably  provided  for  than  a  majority 
lig[  the  white  people  of  QaoTgii.     A  msjority  of  the   people  of 
e  C&pe  have  far  better  liousea,  better  furniture,  better  food,  and 
together  live,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  more  comfort  than  the  ma- 
Kity  of  even  the  slave-holdem  of  Georgia.*     The  people  of  the 
3»pe  bare  manners  ami  guatoms,  and  a  character  peeuluir  to 
mielres,  as  have    the    ".Crackers"    and    ■•  Sand-hillMB,"   of 
I  Georgia.     In  both  tUiire  is  frankness,  boldness,  and  simplicity  ; 
knt  in  the  one  it  is  associated  with  intelligcDce,  discretion,  and 
on  expansion  of  mind,  resulting  from  considerable  ednuition;  in 
the  other  with  ignor.'iiice,  improvidence,  laziness,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  narrow  minds. 
L     It  may  he  thought  that  the  people  of  the  Cape,  though  Uiey 
pftmve  less  agricultural  elements  of  wealth  than  the  Sand-bilkra  of 
Georgia,  have  other  advant^es,  exceeding  tlteirs,  for  the  profit- 
able application  of  tbeir  industry.     An  examination  of  the  facts 
will  show  the  contrary  to  be  tbe  case,  very  markedly,  especially 
so,  as  regards  miniug  and  manuiactuiiDg.     The  inducementa  to 
a  sea-faring  life  and  to  fishing  alone,  of  the  Cajje  Cod  people, 
perhaps  exceed  thoiie  of  the  Georgians ;  but  do  ibe  GeotgiuM 
make  aii3^ing  like  a  corresponding  use  of  their  faeilities  of  the 
same  kind!     On  the  contrary,  I  found  a  gang  of  New  England- 

^ers,  and  probably  in  jiart  Cape  Cod  men,  fishing  in  Georgia 
•  The  following  deacriplion  is  giren  of  Ibo  resliJcin*  of  "  TUoouti  Gib- 
ma.  Ek|.,  ono  of  Ibe  mifriitntei  u[  Ibe  coonlf,"  id  Oew^iia  Scoiuis:  "He 
Sqaire'i  dwelling  [ho  bu  a  lirgo  fmnily],  coiuiited  or  but  ono  room,  which  an- 
■wand  tho  three-fold  parpote  of  diniag-coom.  b«d-r<uin,  aod  kih-hoD.  Tb« 
hoBU  wu  oonilmcled  of  Irri,  and  the  floor  wu  of  puuchtwoa  [a  trim  which 
tnatna  HplU-logo.  with  their  lacei  a  liul«  fliuoulbed  with  the  ax«] ' 

See  alao,  Ljell'e  Sccoud  Tour  la  the  Uoiled  Stale*,  nnd  Panaa't  To 
the  Pbiulon. 
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waters,  salting  their  fish  with  salt  made  on  the  Gape  by  evapo- 
rating the  waters  of  the  same  ocean  that  washes  the  coast  of 
Gkorgia,  and  selling  them  to  Greorgia  planters,  to  be  fed  to 
Georgia  slaves.  Ships  are  built  on  the  Cape,  from  lumber  pro- 
cured by  the  Ca^je  men  from  the  Greorgia  forests ;  and  then, 
being  manned  by  Cape  seamen,  are  prolitablv  employed  in  ex- 
porting  the  Greorgia  slave  Rtaples.  Is  there  one  Georgia  built 
ahip,  manned  by  one  native  Georgia  seaman  i*  Is  there  one- 
Georgia  fishing-smack  ?  Has  tliere  ever  been  a  Georgia  whaler  'i 
or  a  Gkorg^a  sealer  ?  Never.  Yet  Georgia  is  nearer  tJie  great 
sealing  and  whaling  groimd,  and  is  nearer  the  chief  market  for 
fish  than  the  Cape.  Wliy  have  not  the  poor  Saud-hillers  turned 
their  attention  to  something  besides  raising;  corn  and  bacon,  eat- 
ing day,  drinking  whisky,  and  disputing  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  BaTtxio,  for  which  alone  they  are  distinguished,  seeing  tlie 
small  profit  of  these  occupations  ?t  Because,  a:s  ^lariun  said, 
they  have  no  spirit  to  labor — they  have  no  i^ire  for  the  future 
this  side  of  heaven,  to  gain  which  they  must  think  it  was  espe- 
cially provided  for  them  that  no  works  should  be  necessary — 
only  faith  and  Banno/ta — whichever  that  shall  turn  out  to  ])Q, 

It  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Georgia  still 
have  the  vagrant  and  hopeless  habits  and  character  of  Ogle- 
thozpe*8  first  colonists,  somewhat  favorably  modified,  it  is  true, 
by  the  physical  circumstances  which  have  made  them  superior  to 
absolnte  charity  or  legal  crime,  and  also,  perhaps,  by  the  influ- 


*  In  the  year  1854,  there  were  built  in  Maine  168,633  tons  of  shipping,  in  craft, 
awaging  over  500  tons  each.  In  Georgia,  where  tlie  natural  advantages  for 
tholmnnoss  arc  at  lonst  equally  groat,  there  were  built  667  tontf,  nU  in  smaU 
craft. 

t  See  "  Letters  of  a  Pedagogue  in  Georgia,"  in  Putnam' «  Afafrasine,  and 
i7«n'f  Second  Tour. 
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a  of  a  tmtly  preached,  thftngb  exceedingly  degraded,  form  of 

nity.     Tbey  are  stilt  coatso  and  irrestrftinalilB  in  appetite 

1  temper;  with  perverted,  ectsntric  and  intemperate  spiritual 

ilhless  in  the  vilne  of  their  own  labor,  and  ftlmoct 

mbecile  for  personal  elovatioD-     Had  Oglethorpe's  democratic 

doetgna  beeo  sustained,  nho  believes  that  do  better  resnlt  lo  them 

Toiild  have  been  arrived  at  ? 

This  year  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  patriotimii  and  honor  of  the 

e-holdere  of  Georgta,  to  contribute  each  one  dollar,  forereiy 

^ve  he  owns,  to  tbe  fund  of  a   Society,  the  declnred  object  of 

)  assist  in  extending  Slavery,  and  eslAblishing  it  j 

tat  te^on,  hitherto  protected  from  its  inHneuce.    This  I 

kionld  have  for  its  motto  the  words  of  Cesat  : 

"With  men  ira  Ifll  prf  inanii/.  and  With  monry  i™  aill  gH  n 


object  of 

1 


Kentucky  and  Misaoari,  as  compared  with  Maine  being  ?x- 
^  oepted,  each  of  the  Southern  States,  have  facilities  and  adTan- 
^b&^R  for  ship  building,  superior,  if  it  were  not  for  Slavery,  to 
^Hpiose  of  any  Northern  HXaXey  In  two  or  three  of  tbem  (Free 
^Hkknde  StAtes),  there  is  a  bounty  paid  from  the  State  treasury  lo 
^^Bi  owners  of  oil  ships  bnilt  in  them,  to  draw  Northern  mecltanlvj 
^^^C  increase  tlie  enterprise  of  the  natives. 

More  than  seven-eighths  part  of  the  tonnage,  nevertheless,  is 
from  the  Free  States,  and  of  the  rest,  tlie  latest  part  is  bailt  at 

t Baltimore  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  free  labor  in- 
kences,  m  appears  by  the  following  table  which  esbJbita  the 
Bamber  of  vessels  built,  and  their  gross  tonnage  in  eadi  Stite 
|Bt^Gat(lS54): 
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StstGB,  eic. 

11 

1   t 

1 

1 

Maine 

New  Hampshi 
MasRachuBctla 
Rhode  lalaod 
Connecticut 
Vermont - 
New  York  - 
New  Jcrser 
Fennsjlvania  - 
Delaware 
Maryland    ■ 
District  of  Col 
Virginia  - 
North  (,'aroiin 
South  Caroliiw 
GeofKift- 
Florida       - 

S&'' 

Tennessee    - 
Miasoari - 
Kentacky  - 
BliooiB    - 
Wisoonsin  - 
Ohio       ■ 
iDdiaoa       - 
Michigan 
Texas 
California 

onibi 

56 
19 

S2 
5 
10 

46 
13 

~1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

78 
4 
1 

10 

4 
3 

- 
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4 
5 

BO 

87 

30 
1 

8!) 
33 
27 

29 
101 

32 
13 

1 
7 
4 
3 
6 

8 
26 
20 

22 

11 

12 

4 
1 

3 

8-> 
27 
124 

1 
1 

42 
3 
3 

10 

2 

J 

-: 

27 
12 

10 

3 
2 
3 

2 
2 

70 
9 

75 
4 
4 
2 
G 
3 

2 

2 

2 

~1 

41 
8 

348 

n 

180 
11 
51 

300 
69 

237 
34 

122 
44 
S 
38 
23 
3 

9 
3 
14 
2 

9 
22 
17 
26 
92 

4 
48 

1 
26 

168.632 

11,980 

91,570 

5.726 

10,691 

227 

U7,107 

8.554 

36,768 

3,021 

20.252 

2,814 

3,228 

2,532 

1,162 

6S7 

662 

2,000 

77 

1,609 

209 

3,071 

6,824 

3,304 

2,947 

17,046 

2,400 

7,788 

125 

1,023 

Total   - 

334 

112 

661 

38( 

2Hri774 

535.936 

"  la  the  European  market,  Georgia  pine  enjoys  aa  nndisputed  preCmi- 
nence  over  all  other  American  pines,  etc.,  etc." — Report  qf  W.  B.  Bid- 
lode,  CoBtttor  at  Savannah,  to  Sec'y  Treas'ij.  Can.  Dot.  No.  6,  p.  644, 
1646. 

"  Skip  bailding  was  onoc  followed  to  a  Kroat  extmt,  in  North  Caro- 
Uoa ;  bat  at  present,  there  is  not  enough  tonnage  to  do  the  coasting 
tnde,  [it]  baviDg  to  rely  on  canal  boats  of  Norfolk  and  tbo  Now  Eog- 
bud  Tessris."— AT-orf  to  5w'y  TVoit'if,  Doc.  No.(l,v-'i^A'«A&. 


The  Nta  Orieans  JJtlla  Bays : 

"  Wc  ptMsess  the  linest  ship  timber  !□  tjte  world,  io  inexhaustible 
qiianlitiC3,  which  is  cas^  of  access,  anU  cqu  be  cheap!;  Iraosporled  lo 
any  given  point.  Almost  e^-ery  day  this  timlier  is  cut  down,  split, 
hen-cd  and  sairad  into  proper  lengths  and  abapes.  nnd  sent  to  Northern 
ship-yard^  thousands  of  nulcs  oS*,  ■whert:  it  is  used  in  the  conslrucljon  of 
vcsu^Ia,  many  of  which  come  bach  here  to  cogogc  iu  tlio  traasportatioti 
cf  Southern  produce.  ?fa7,  wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  to  build  ihe  ships 
nliere  tho  timber  is,  than  to  ^enl  that  same  timber  off  Bomo  UiODaanda 
of  mile%  and  thetv  build  the  eliips  T  Of  coureo  it  would.  Tliia  propo^ 
lioii  is  clear.  There  would  he  n  rast  saving  in  expense,  to  say  nothing 
of  local  odvitntagea  luhli'd,  to  which  the  bonns  oflisred  by  the  StfttQ 
oaglit  to  pire  a  stimulus  to  the  busincsa,  such  as  nould  mnlce  it  grow  *rA 
prosper,  until  il  Irec^irae  one  of  the  most  Importunt  pursuit;  of  thn 
Stale." 


nteTB 


I    1USCFACTURE3     AND     ISDUSTRY    OTHER     THAS    AOKlCUTi- 
TUHAL    AXa    KAVAU 

The  greater  part  of  Georgia  is  abundantly  provided  irith 
running  water,  frctgueDtiy  affording  excellent  milling  power. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Stat«  is  said,  by  geologists,  to  be 
very  great,  but  is,  ut  present,  almost  entirely  undeveloped, 
except  in  gold,  which  is  somewhat  extensively  mined,  without 
much  proHt.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  miuiufaoturing 
— thus  far,  witli  hut  iadifieront  success;  bat  I  cannot  doabt 
that,  if  the  same  judgment,  skill,  and  close  scrutiny  of  details,  _ 
ivere  given  to  cotton  manufacturing,  that  is  now  evidently 
applied  to  the  management  of  rail-roads  in  Georgia,  it  would  be 
well  rewarded.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  must  be  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  leas  than  in  Massachusetts,  yet  I  saw 
Lowell  cottons,  both  Gne  and  coarse,  for  sale,  almost  under 
tie  roof  of  Georgia  factories.  Cotton  goods  mnnufoctnred  in 
Georgia  am  sent  lo  New  York  for  c«lc.  nnd  are  there  eold  by 
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New  York  jobbers  to  Gkorgia  retailers,  wbo  re-transport  them 
to  the  vicinity  in  which  the  cotton  was  grown,  spun,  and  wove, 
to  be  sold,  by  the  yard  or  piece,  to  the  planter.  I  saw  tlie 
goodSy  ivith  the  mill  marks,  and  was  informed  that  this  was  the 
case,  by  a  Gkorgia  merchant. 

Land-rent^  water-power,  timber,  fuel,  and  raw  material  for 
cotton  manufacturing,  are  all  much  cheaper  in  Greorgia  than  in 
New  England.  The  only  other  item  of  importance,  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  manufacturing,  must  be  the  cost  of  labor, 
which  includes,  of  course,  the  efficiency  of  the  laborers.  By 
the  census,  it  appears  that  the  average  wages  of  the  female 
operatives  in  the  Georgia  cotton  factories  was,  in  1850,  87*39  a 
month;  in  Massachusetts,  $14*57  a  month. 

Negroes  were  worth  $180  a  year,  and  found  in  clothes,  food, 
and  medical  attendance,  by  the  hirer,  to  work  on  rail-roads, 
when  I  was  in  Gteorgia.  The  same  year,  a  Georgia  planter, 
being  hard  pressed,  sent  to  New  York,  for  Irish  laborers  to  work 
on  his  plantation — ^hiring  them,  probably,  at  $10  a  month,  and 
found  in  food  only,  losing  their  own  time  when  ill — a  very 
significant  fact.  New  England  factory-girls  have  been  induced 
to  go  to  Georgia  to  work  in  newly-established  cotton  factories, 
by  the  offer  of  high  wages,  but  have  found  their  position  so 
unpleasant — owing  to  the  general  degradation  of  the  laboring 
class — as  very  soon  to  be  forced  to  return, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  News,  writing  from  Sparta, 
Georgia,  July,  1855,  says : 

**  A  large  cotton  factory  has  been  in  operation  here  about  three  years, 
but  is  now  about  bciug  closed,  and  to-day  will  probably  terminate  its 
existence.  It  unpleasantly  reminded  us  of  a  fate  of  a  similar  enter- 
frin  which  so  signally  failed,  after  a  brief  career,  in  oar  own  city. 
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Why  is  i  t  go !  It  tronld  seem  to  be  reasonable,  at  kast  that,  sarronnd- 
eil  wilh  the  row  material,  unencumbered  with  the  cost  of  transportalioa 
to  Nortbcro  cities,  Soathern  manufactories  sliould  Dot  only  compete, but 
sace^ssrullj  maintaio  b,  higher  position  than  those  so  far  removeil  from 
the  cothiD-KTowing  re^on.  But  bo  it  is.  with  few  ejcceplioos.  our  own 
Gnioitetille  bdog  amoog  them," 

Id  &e  "  Soutliem  Commercial  Conventioii,"  wbicli  met  at 
New  Orleans,  thia  year  (1855),  one  of  the  orators  digtingaifihed 
himself  by  his  splendid  dclirery  of  the  following  sublime  passage, 
adapted  for  the  occasion  from  tlie  speech  id  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, on  taxes,  which  we  have  all  seen  in  the  "  Child's 


fc. 


ihat  we  should  tnok  about  us.  and  sec  in  irhat  reiatil 
stand  to  the  North.  From  the  rattle  wilh  nrbicli  the  Dorse  tickles 
ear  of  the  child  born  in  the  South,  to  the  shroud  that  covi^rs  the  cold 
form  of  tJie  dead,  everything  comes  to  us  from  tbo  North.  We  rise 
from  between  sheets  made  in  Nurtbtm  looms,  aod  pillows  of  North- 
ern feathers,  to  wash  in  bo-siuii  mode  in  the  North,  dry  our  beards  on 
Northern  lowels,  and  dress  our^Ives  in  garments  woven  in  Northern 
looms  1  we  eat  from  Northern  plates  and  dishes  ;  our  rooms  are  swept 
with  Northern  brooms,  our  g:BrdeDS  dug  with  Norlbero  spades,  and  oar 
bread  kneaded  in  tmys  or  dishes  of  Northern  wood,  or  tin ;  and  the 
very  wood  which  feeds  our  fires  is  cot  with  Northern  axes,  helved  with 
bjcbory  brought  from  Connecticut  and  New  York." 


1 


'TluB  fitato  of  things  another  gentloman—who,  also,  thongfat 
ivery  the  most  economical  labor-Eystem  in  the  world — pro- 
posed to  remedy  as  follows : 

■'  Retolecd,  That  this  Contention  recommend  to  each  of  the  Sonlhera 
States  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  direct  trade  wilh  Earope. 
either  by  nn  eUcmption  from  lasation,  for  a  limited  time,  oa  tli^  goods 
imported  ;  or  by  allowing  tiio  importers  an  equivalent  drowliack  or 
bounlj  i  or  by  such  other  mode  as,  to  the  legislators  of  the  reapectira 
States,  may  seem  best 
'  "  Raohtd,  That  to  further  this  greot  object.  Congras  be  recono 
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to  make  such  appropriations  for  deepening  the  inlets  to  harbors,  and 
other  purposes,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary." 

Fifty  other,  at  least,  equally  puerile  propositions  were  gravely 
listened  to;  but  not  one  man  dared' to  insinuate  that  Slavery  had 
ever  done  any  harm  to  the  South,  or  to  suggest  that  anything 
should  be  done  about  it,  except  to  maintain  and  extend  it 

And  to  this  school  of  statesmanship  the  ^'  Democratic*'  party, 
year  afler  year,  is  obliged  to  surrender  its  power. 

f 

"  With  men  we  will  get  money,  and  with  money  we  will  get  mmJ' 


"^^"^■■■U  J   ■!  L' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ALABAMA. 

SAVANNAH  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

1  LEFT  Savannah  for  the  West,  by  the  Macon  road ;  the  train 
started  punctually  to  a  second,  at  its  advertised  time ;  the  speed 
was  not  great,  but  regular,  and  less  time  was  lost  unnecessarily^ 
at  way-stations,  than  usually  on  our  Northern  roads. 

I  have  traveled  more  than  five  hundred  miles  on  the  Georgia 
roads,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  managed.  The  speed  upon  them  is  not  generally 
more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  bat  it  is  made, 
as  advertised,  with  considerable  punctuality.  The  roads  are 
admirably  engineered  and  constructed,  and  their  equipment  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  roads  on  the  con- 
tinent. There  are  now  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  thousand 
miles  of  rail-road  in  the  State,  and  more  building.  The 
Savannah  and  Macon  line — the  first  built — ^was  commenced  in 
1834.  The  increased  commerce  of  the  city  of  Savannah, 
which  followed  its  completion,  stimulated  many  other  rail- 
road  enterprises,  not  only  within  the  State,  but  elsewhere  at 
the  South,  particularly  in  South  Carolina.  Many  of  these 
were  rashly  pushed  forward  by  men  of  no  experience,  and 
byt  little  commercial  judgment;  the  roads  were  injudidoasly 
laid  out,  and  have  been  badly  managed,  and,  of  course,  have 
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ooea«ioiied  difiastrons  losses.  The  Suvannah  and  Macon  road 
has,  however,  heen  very  successful.  The  receipts  are  now  over 
Sl|000,000  annually ;  the  road  is  well  stocked,  is  out  of  debt, 
and  its  business  is  constantly  increasing ;  the  stock  is  above  par, 
and  the  stockholders  are  receiving  eight  per  cent  dividends,  with 
a  handsome  surplus  on  hand.  It  has  been  always,  in  a  great 
degree,  under  the  management  of  Northern  men — ^was  engineered, 
and  18  still  worked  chiefly  by  Northern  men,  and  a  large  amount 
of  its  stock  is  owned  at  the  North.  I  am  told  that  most  of  the 
mechanics,  and  of  the  successful  merchants  and  tradesmen  of 
Savannah  came  originally  from  the  North,  or  are  the  sons  of 
Northern  men. 

Partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  rapid  stage-coaching  (the  coaches, 
horses  and  drivers  again  from  the  North),  I  crossed  the  State  in 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  rail-road  is  since  entirely  com- 
pleted from  Savannah  to  Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  is  being 
extended  slowly  towards  the  Mississippi;  of  course  with  the 
expectation  that  it  will  eventually  reach  the  Pacific,  and  thus 
make  Savannah  ^'the  gate  to  the  commerce  of  the  world."  Ship- 
masters will  hope  that,  when  either  it  or  its  rival  in  South  Caro- 
lina has  secured  that  honor,  they  will  succeed,  better  than  they 
yet  have  done,  in  removing  the  bars,  physical  and  legal,  by 
which  conunerce  is  now  annoyed  in  its  endeavors  to  serve  them. 

At  Columbus,  I  spent  several  days.  *f^  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturing town,  south  of  Richmond,  in  the  Slave  States.  /  It  is 
situated  at  the  falls,  and  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Chatahooche,  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia.  The  water- 
power  is  sufficient  to  drive  two  hundred  thousand  spindles,  with 
a  proportionate  number  of  looms.  There  are,  probably,  ft 
present  horn  Bfteen  to  twenty  thouBand  s^ind^M^rosaSs^^    Tsu^ 
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operatjres  in  tlie  coltoo-mills  ore  siud  to  be  mainly  "  Cracker 
girls"  (ptior  wiiites  from  the  country),  who  earn,  in  good  times, 
by  piece-work,  from  $8  to  $12  a  month.  There  are,  bcsideg  the 
cottoD-inills.  one  woolen-mill,  one  jiaper-niill,  a  foundry,  a  cot- 
ton-gin factory,  a  machine-Bhop,  etc.  Th?  laborers  in  all  tliese 
lire  mainly  white's,  and  they  are  in  each  a  condition  that,  if  lem- 
porarily  throivn  out  of  employment,  great  numbers  of  them  are 
at  onoe  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution,  and  are  dependent 
upon  credit  or  charity  for  their  d^ly  food.  Public  entertain- 
ments ivere  being  held  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  profits  to  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  operativeR  in  mills  uhich  had  been  stop- 
ped by  the  effects  of  a  late  flood  of  the  river.  Tet  Slavery 
is  coDEtantlv  boasted  to  be  a  perfect  safegnard  against  such  Sis~ 

^^^  bad  seen  in  no  place,   since  I  leH  Washington,  eo  mocli 
gambling,  intoxication,  and  cruel  treatment  of  servanU  in  public^ 
as  in  Columbus.      This,  possibly,  was  accidental:  but  I  must 
caution  persons,  traveling  for  health  or  pleasure,  to  aroid  stop- 
ping in  the  lovrn.    The  hotel  in  which  I  lodged  wm  diiignsliugly 
dirty;  the   table   revolting;  the  waiters   stupid,  inattentive,  and 
_^   Bnnoying.     It  was  the  stage-honsc  ;  bnt  I  was  informed  that  the 
^gt(iheT  public-bouse  nas  no  better.     There  are  very  good  inns  at 
IBbcoD.  and  at  Montgomery,  Alabama;  and  it  will  be  best  for 
nn  invalid  proceeding  from  Savannah  westward,  if  possiblei,  not 
to  spend  a  nig'bt  between  these  towns. 

I  should  aild  that  I  met  with  much  courtesy  from  strangers, 
and  saw  as  much  real  hospitality  of  disposition  among  the  peo- 
ple near  Columbus,  as  anywhere  else  in  the  South.  I  was  much 
gratified  by  a  visit  to  the  garden  of  Mr,  Peabody,  a  horticulturist, 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  cultivating  strawberries  upon 
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m  poor,  sandy  soil,  in  a  climate  of  great  heat  and  dryness,  by 
a  thin  mulching  of  leaves. 

A  day*8  journey  took  me  from  Columbus,  through  a  hilly  wil- 
derness, with  a  few  dreary  villages,  and  many  isolated  cotton 
farms,  with  comfortless  habitations  for  black  and  white  upon 
them,  to  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama. 

Montgomery  is  a  prosperous  town,  with  very  pleasant  sub- 
urbs, and  a  remarkably  enterprising  population,  among  which 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  Northern  and  forcign-bom 
business-men  and  mechanics. 

I  spent  a  week  here  very  pleasantly,  and  then  left  for  Mobile, 
on  the  steamboat  Fashion,  a  clean  and  well-ordered  boat,  with 
polite  and  obliging  ofiicers.  We  were  two  days  and  a  half 
making  the  passage,  the  boat  stopping  at  almost  every  bluff  and 
landing  to  take  on  cotton,  until  she  had  a  freight  of  nineteen 
hundred  bales,  which  was  built  up  on  the  guards,  seven  or  eight 
tiers  in  hight,  and  until  it  reached  the  hurricane  deck.  The  boat 
was  thus  brought  so  deep  that  her  guards  were  in  the  water,  and 
the  ripple  of  the  river  constantly  washed  over  them.  There  are 
two  hundred  landings  on  the  Alabama  river,  and  three  hundred 
on  the  Bigby  (Tombeckbee  of  the  geographers),  at  which  the 
boats  advertise  to  call,  if  required,  for  passengers  or  freight 
This,  of  course,  makes  the  passage  exceedingly  tedious. 

The  principal  town  at  which  we  landed  was  Selma,  a  thriving 
and  pleasant  place,  situated  upon  the  most  perfectly  level 
natural  plain  I  ever  saw.  In  one  comer  of  the  town,  while  ram- 
bling on  shore,  I  came  upon  a  tall,  ill-proportioned,  broken-win- 
dowed brick  barrack;  it  had  no  grounds  about  it,  was  close 
upon  the  highway,  was  in  every  way  dirty,  neglected,  and  forlorn 
in  expression.    I  inquired  what  it  ^aa^  aa^i  "k^j^  Vs!&^Tvnsi^^<^ 
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ToDDg  Ladies*  College."  There  were  »  unmber  of  pretty 
private  gardens  in  the  town,  in  which  I  noUced  Bevenl  evergreen 
the  first  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Savannah. 
At  Cl&ibonie,  onotber  considerable  village  upon  the  river,  wtt 
ided,  at  nine  o'clock  on  a  Sundav  nighL  It  is  EituAted  npOD 
a  hiaS,  a  hundred  and  filiy  feet  high,  with  a  nearly  perpeodicn- 
Isi  hank,  upon  the  river.  The  boat  came  to  the  shore  at  the 
foot  of  a  plank  slide-way,  down  which  cotton  was  sent  to  it, 
from  a  warehonse  at  the  top. 

There  was  something  truly  Western  in  the  direct,  TecJtleai 
1    the   boat    was  loaded.      A   strong  gang-plank 
BDg  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  slide-way,  a  bale  of  cotton 
lot  slide  from   the   top,   and,  coming  down   with  feaifol 
locily,  on  striking  the  gang-plank,  it  would  rebound  up  and 
on  to  the  boat,  ngainst  a  barricade  of  bales  previously  n- 
to  receive  it.     The  moment  it  stnick  tliis  barricade,  it 
luld  be  dashed  at  by  two  or  tliree  men,  and  jerked  out  of  llie 
and   ottiers    would   roll  it   to    ila  place  for  the  voyage, 
e  tiers  aft.     The  mate,  standing  ne^r  the  bottom  of  Uia 
as  soon  as  the  men  bad  removed  one  bale  to  what  be 
lUght  a  safe  distance,  wovild  shout  to  those  alofl,  and  down 
would  come  another.     Not  un&equently,  a  bale  wonld  not  stiiks 
fairly  on  its  end,  and  would  rebound  oS,  diagonally,  overboard; 
or  would  be  thrown  up  with  such  force  as  to  go  over  the  barri- 
cade, breaking  stanchions  and  railings,  and  scattering  tho  paa> 
aengers  on  the  berth  decL     Negro  bonds  were  sent  to  liio  top 
e  bank,  to  roll  the  bales  to  tho  side,  and  Irisbmen  wera 
below  to  remove  them,  and  stow  them.     On  asking  tho 
(with  some  sarmisings)  the  reason  of  this  am 
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<*  The  niggen  are  worth  too  much  to  be  rifiked  here ;  if  the 
Paddies  are  knocked  overboard,  or  get  their  backs  broke,  nobody 
loses  anything  !*' 

The  boat  being  detained  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
the  bounding  bales  making  too  much  noise  to  allow  me  to 
sleep,  I  ascended  the  bank  by  a  flight  of  two  hundred  steps, 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  slide-way,  and  took  a  walk  in  tlM 
▼illage.  In  the  principal  street,  I  came  upon  a  group  of  seyen 
negroes,  talking  in  lively,  pleasant  tones :  presently,  one  of  them 
commenced  to  sing,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  the  others  joined 
in,  taking  diflerent  parts,  singing  with  great  skill  and  taste-— 
better  than  I  ever  heard  a  group  of  young  men  in  a  Northern 
village,  without  previous  arrangement,  but  much  as  I  have 
heard  a  strolling  party  of  young  soldiers,  or  a  company  of 
students,  or  apprentices,  in  the  streets  of  a  German  town,  at 
night  After  concluding  the  song,  which  was  of  a  sentimental 
character,  and  probably  had  been  learned  at  a  concert  or  theatre, 
in  the  village,  they  continued  in  conversation,  till  one  of  them 
began  to  whistle:  in  a  few  moments  all  joined  in,  taking 
several  different  parts,  as  before,  and  making  a  peculiarly  plain- 
tive  music  Soon  after  this,  they  walked  all  together,  singing, 
and  talking  soberly,  by  turns,  slowly  away.  I  allowed  them 
to  pass  me,  but  kept  near  them,  until  they  reached  a  cabin, 
in  ihe  outskirts  of  the  village.  Stopping  near  this  a  few 
minutes,  two  of  them  danced  the  '<  juba,"  while  the  rest  whis- 
tled and  applauded.  After  some  further  chat,  one  said  to  the 
rest :  ''  Gome,  gentlemen,  let's  go  in  and  see  the  ladies,"  opening 
the  door  of  the  cabin.  They  entered,  and  were  received  by 
three  negro  girls,  with  great  heartiness ;  then  all  found  seats  on 
V»^«  ^uMf  Btooh,  and  chests,  aiound  a  ^Mi^t  "hcmA  %t^  v&iS. 
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^^f  Tbe  love  of  music  which  charitcUrizes  the  negro,  the  reiulines8 
with  which  he  B<^airea  skill  in  the  art,  bis  power  of  memorixiDg 
and  improvising  music  ia  most  marked  and  conslsnt.  I  think, 
also,  that  Xweet  musical  voices  are  more  common  vith  the 
negro  thaa  with  llie  while  race — certainly  than  with  the  white 
nee  in  America./  I  have  frequently  heen  startled  by  clear,  bell- 
Uke  tones,  from  a  neg'ro  woman  in  conversation,  while  walking 
the  etrects  of  a  Southern  town,  and  have  listened  lo  them  with 
A  thrill  of  pleasure.     A  gentleman  in  Savannah  told  me  that, 

»4b  the  morning  after  the  performance  of  an  opera  in  that  ctty, 
!fce  had  heard  more  than  one  negro,  who  conld  in  no  way  havv 
%eard  it  before,  whistling  the  most  difficult  airs,  with  perfect  acca- 
lacy.  I  have  heard  ladies  say  that,  whenever  they  have  obtuned 
any  new  and  choice  music,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  learned 
it  themselves,  their  ser\anta  would  have  caught  tbe  air,  and 
they  were  likely  to  hear  it  whistlod  in  the  streets,  the  first  night 
they  were  out.  In  all  of  the  Southern  cities,  there  are  mnno 
bands,  composed  of  negroes,  often  of  groat  excellence.  Tbe  miU- 
tary  parades  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  negro  brass  band. 

Dr.  Cartwrigbt,  arguing  that  the  negro  is  a  race  of  inferior 
capabilitieH.  says  that  the  negro  does  not  understand  harmony  ; 
bis  songs  are  mere  sounds,  witliout  sense  or  meaning.  Sly 
observotioDB  are  of  but  little  value  apon  such  a  point,  as  I  have 
kad  no  musical  education ;  but  tbey  would  lead  me  to  the  con- 
trary opinion.  The  common  plantation-negroes,  or  deck-lunds 
sf  the  steamboats — whose  minds  are   so    little  cultivaied  that 
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they  cannot  count  twenty — will  often,  in  rolling  cotton-bales,  or 
carrying  wood  on  board  the  boat,  fall  to  singing,  each  taking  a 
different  part,  and  carrying  it  on  with  great  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence, and  in  perfect  harmony,  as  I  never  heard  singers,  who 
bad  not  been  considerably  educated,  at  the  North. 

MATHEMATICAL   CAPACITY. 

Touching  the  intellectual  capacity  of  negroes :  I  was 
dining  with  a  gentleman^  when  he  asked  the  waiter — a  lad  of 
eighteen — to  tell  him  what  the  time  was.  The  boy,  after  study- 
ing the  clock,  replied  incorrectly ;  and  the  gentleman  said  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  make  the  simple  calculation  necessary. 
Ue  had  promised  to  give  him  a  dollar,  a  year  ago,  whenever  he 
could  tell  the  time  by  the  clock ;  had  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  teach  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  make  any  progress. 
I  have  since  met  with  another  negro  boy,  having  the  same 
remarkable  inability — ^both  the  lads  being  intelligent,  and  learn- 
ing easily  in  other  respects :  the  first  could  read.  I  doubt  if  it  is  a 
general  deficiency  of  the  race ;  both  these  boys  had  marked  depres- 
sions where  phrenologists  locate  the  organ  of  calculation. 

A  gentleman,  w|iom  I  visited,  in  Montgomery,  had  a  car- 
penter, who  was  remarkable  for  his  mathematical  capacities. 
VCTithout  having  had  any  instruction,  he  was  able  to  give  very 
oloie  and  accurate  estimates  for  the  quantity  of  all  descriptions 

Inmber,  to  be  used  in  building  a  large  and  handsome  dwell- 

of  the  time  to  be  employed  upon  it,  and  of  its  cost     He 

^^»  an  excellent  workman ;  and,  when  not  occupied  with  work 

^^'Bctly  for  his  master,  obtained  employment  of  others — making 

^^^[tgements,  and  taking  contracts  for  jobs,  without  being  re- 

V^Usd  to  consult  his  master.     He  had  been  purchased  for  two 
24 
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tboaBaod  dollars,  nnil  lit!)  ordjnar?  vagea  n-ere  t-riQ  dollan  » 
iay.  He  comnl  considerable  in<mc}-  beniileB,  for  himself,  lij 
n»«rk  Rl  Ilia  Iraiie,  awl  still  more  in  another  way. 


ei.AVI!  tilUK   UFE. 

Ho  VM  a  good  violinist  and  danoer,  and,  two  niglits  « 
'  taught  a  iiogro  Janeinjf-school,  I'rom  whifli  lie  rcoeivoil  tno 
1^  dollars  a  nigtit,  wliiuh,  of  L-uiinw.  be  spent  for  Lis  own  ptoMitrr. 
During  the  ninler,  the  ncgmea,  In  Montgomery,  have  Ibeit 
PaSMmbliea,"  or  dress  balls,  which  are  got  up  "regardless  of 
n  Tery  grand  stylo.  Tn:k«itB  arc  advertised  to  these 
"Admitting  one  gentleman  and  two  Indies,  $1-"  and 
"Xiodles  ore  assured  tliaC  they  may  roly  on  the  strictoat  order 
ftnd  propriety  being  oliscrvcd."  Cards  of  iuritation,  fiuely 
engraved  with  hand§ome  vlgnetlea,  are  sent,  not  only  to  the 
&shionab1e  slaves,  bnt  to  some  of  the  more  ealeemed  white 
people,  who,  however,  take  no  part,  except  as  lookera-ou.  All 
the  Inabiunable  (Unces  are  executed;  no  one  is  admitlcil,  utcej)! 
!■  full  dress  s  there  are  the  regular  masters  of  cercmouies,  floor 
committees,  etc  ;  and  a  grand  supper  always  forma  a  piut  af  the 
ontcrtjunment 

While  in  a  book-atore,  in  Montgomery,  I  satv  a  negro  looking 
t  some  very  showy  London  valentines.  After  examining  the 
nhosseil  envelopes,  and  the  colored  engravinga  of  hearts  ojid 
Cupids  and  doves,  ha  would  ask  the  clerk  to  read  tiba 
Wtry,  and  listen  while  ho  did  so,  with  the  lur  of  a 
I  heard  ten  dollars  mentioned  as  the  price  of 
rat  and  I  presume  he  was  ready  to  pay  thai  pric^. 
konld  Und  nn  itHcquute  rxpressJon  of  his  sentiroenl. 
*'3dy  friend    had    so  mui:\\  toii^4».w»  \q  Mte  <^(>MrcdoD 
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fidthfulness  of  his  carpenter,  that  he  seldom  gave  him  any 
orders  or  directions.  To  enable  him  to  execute  some  business 
with  greater  celerity,  he,  one  day,  in  my  observation,  took  a 
horse  that  his  master  was  intending  to  use  himseHl  When 
asked  why  he  did  so,  he  mentioned  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
and  said :  ^'  I  thought  I  needed  him  more  than  you  did" — and 
was  not  reproved. 

On  visiting  a  piece  of  ground  that  his  master  owned,  out  of 
town,  we  found  him  engaged,  with  two  black  men  and  one 
white— a  native,  country  fellow — ^in  putting  up  a  fence.  The 
latter  was  acting  under  his  orders ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  found 
that,  seeing  that  the  work  was  needed  to  be  done  immediately, 
he  had  hired  him,  as  well  as  the  two  blacks,  without  consulting 
his  master.  It  was  the  first  case  I  had  seen  of  a  white  man 
acting  under  the  orders  of  a  negro,  though  I  have  several  times 
since  seen  Irishmen  doing  so. 

This  gay  carpenter's  wife  was  a  woman  of  serious  sentiments, 
and  preferred  prayer-meetings  to  balls ;  so  they  did  not  agree 
very  well.  She  belonged  to  another  gentleman,  who  did  not 
live  in  the  town,  and  was  at  service  in  another  family  than  that 
with  which  her  husband  was  connected.  She  had  informed  her 
owner  that,  if  he  would  like  to  take  her  into  the  country  with 
him,  she  had  no  particular  objections  to  being  separated  from 
her  husband.     She  did  not  like  him  very  much — ^he  was  *'  so 

NATURAL   AFFECTION   OF  NEOROES. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  Southerners,  in  palliation  of  the 
cruelty  of  separating  relatives,  that  the  affections  of  negroes  for 
one  another  are  very  dight    I  have  been  \a\9l\3»^  m^t^^vcL  ^\a 
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ladf  llut  dw  wu  Hira  her  narEe  did  not  Iuts  lull  tfae 

o  cliildr^a  tliat  ihe  did  for  Ler  ui&Uess'R.  But  tl  a  wi- 

ent  Uut  this  lojali;  is  not  pecDliM  ta  llie  black  rmoe.  PmlMbij 

c  manj  white  people  in  EoTDpo,  ev^n   in  thin   dhy,  «bo 

woatd  let  eiieir  children's  lives  be  sactiticcd  to  save  tbe  life  of  liw 

•on  of  their  sovereign.     Th«r  teach  Xhia  as  a  dutv,  and  uw  ibc 

Bible  to  ntake  it  appear  eo,  ui  PniBsia,  if  nut  in  Er^Und. 

A  very  excellent  ladj,  to  Hboir  me  kow  little  craelty  there  wu 
IB  the  Mparstion  of  husbuid  and  wile,  tald  me  that  when  the 
lived  at  home,  on  her  father's  plantation,  in  South  Carolina,  be 
had  ^ven  her  a  girl  for  a  dressing-maid.  This  girl,  an«r  a  tim^ 
nanied  a  man  on  like  [ilantation.     The  marriage  ceremony  ms 

Iptrfornied  by  an  Epiacop&l  clergyman,  according  to  the  prayci- 
book  form — the  juirties,  of  coarse,  promi^ng  to  cleave  together 
QUtil  death  fihould  part  them.     A  year  later,  the  lady  henelf 
was  to  bo  married,  and  was  to  remove  with  her  husband  to  bis 
bfeHideiice  in  Alabama.     8be  tolil  tlie  girl  she  could  do  as  she 
pleased — go  with  her  and  leave  her  husband,  or  remain  with  her 
hnsband  and  be  separated  from  her.     She  preferred  to  cleave  to 
iier  mistress.     She  accordingly  parted  from  her  hnsband,  with 
some  expressions  of  regret  fur  the  necessity,  but  vrith  no  appear- 
auoe  of  grief  or  sadness.     Neither  did  the  husband  complain. 
^^— ^  month  aller  she  reached  her  new  residence  in  Alabama,  At 
^^bbtmd  a  new  husband;  and  it  was  supposed  that  her  fonner 
^^Hnsband  bad  suited  himself  with  a  new  woman.     Sbe  had  now 
^^Keen  living  ten  yenrs  in  Alabama,  and  luid  several  children  i  sbe 
^^Hrbs  expecting  soon  to  be  token  with  her  mistress  on  a  visit  to 
^^^lie  old  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  and  Uugbed  as  dio  spoke 
of  probably  meeting  ber  old  husband  again. 
A  bIata,  wlio  waB  \uib41,i»i1.o*msS:^Vj  &  feiend  of  mine  ii 
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Sayannali,  called  upon  him  one  momiDg  while  I  was  there,  to 
say  that  he  wished  to  marry  a  woman  in  the  evening,  and 
wanted  a  ticket  from  him  to  authorize  the  ceremony. 

« I  thought  you  were  married,"  said  my  friend. 

'^  Yes,  master,  hut  that  woman  hab  leave  me,  and  go  'long 
wid  'nodder  man." 

"Indeed I  Why,  you  had  several  children  by  her,  did  not 
your 

"  Yes,  master,  we  hab  thirteen,  but  now  she  gone  'long  wid 
'nodder  man." 

"  But  will  your  church  permit  you  to  marry  another  woman 
so  soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  master ;  I  tell  'em  de  woman  I  had  leave  me,  and  go 
'long  wid  'nodder  man,  and  she  say  she  don't  mean  to  come 
back,  and  I  can't  be  'spected  to  lib  widout  any  woman  at  all,  so 
dey  say  dey  grant  me  de  divorce." 

A  pleasant  example  of  the  child-like  confidence  which  a  slave 
frequently  has  in  his  sovereign,  when  he  is  a  good-hearted  and 
trustworthy  man,  occurred  to  me  at  a  hotel,  where  I  had  been 
waited  upon  for  several  days  by  an  unusually  good  servant. 
One  morning,  while  making  a  fire  for  me,  he  said — 

"Dey  say  Congress  is  going  to  be  bruck  up  in  tree  weeks— 
Pse  glad  enough  o'  dat." 

«  Glad  of  it— why  so  f 

*'  Fse  got  a  master  dah  ;  I'll  be  a  heap  glad  when  he's  come 
back." 

"  You  want  to  see  him  again,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  sar.  I  won't  stay  long  in  dis  place  wen  he  com,  nnd- 
der.  m  hab  im  get  noder  place  for  me.  I  don'  like  dis  place, 
BO  how;  dis  place  don'  suit  me ;  nevei  tow  A^  ^  '^wife.   ^«^ 
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keeps  me  up  most  all  night ;  I  haan  been  used  to  sich  treatem. 
Dey  haan  got  but  one  servant  for  all  dis  hall ;  dej  ought  to  hab 
two  at  de  least  Pm  de  olest  servant  in  de  house ;  all  de  odder 
ole  servant  is  gone." 

*'  And  they  have  got  Irishmen  in  their  places." 

'^  Yes !  and  what  kine  of  servant  is  dey  ?  £[a !  all  de  Irish 
men  dat  ever  I  see  haden  so  much  sense  in  dar  beds  as  I  could 
carry  in  de  palm  of  my  ban.  I  was  de  head  waiter  allers  in  my 
master^s  house  till  my  brudder  grew  up,  and  I  learned  him ;  he's 
de  head  waiter  now.  And  dis  heah  ant  no  kine  of  place  for  my 
sort;  I  don'  stay  here  no  longer  wen  my  master  come  back." 

A  few  mornings  after  this,  he  did  not  come  into  my  room,  as 
usual ;  I  was  out  during  the  forenoon ;  when  I  returned,  he  came 
to  me,  and  said : 

'^You  must  excuse  me  dat  I  din't  be  heah  to  brush  your 
clothes  dis  mornin',  sar;  dey  had  me  in  dc  guard-house,  last 
night." 

"  Had  you  in  the  guard-house — what  for  t" 

"  Because  I  was  out  widout  a  pass.  You  see  I  don*  sleep 
heah,  sar,  and  I  was  jes  gwinc  down  to  de  boat,  'bout  two  o'clock, 
and  dey  took  me,  and  put  me  in  de  guard-house." 

"  And  what  kind  of  accommodations  do  they  give  you  at  the 
guard-house  ?" 

"  Why,  dey  makes  me  pay  a  dollar  for  'em.  I  offered  dem 
two  dollars  las'  niglit,  if  dey  let  me  go.  I  tort  dat's  de  way  dey 
do ;  make  you  pay  two  dollar,  or  else  dey  ^ves  you  a  right 
smart  whippin' ;  but  dey  didn' — ^I  don'  know  why.  I  tell  you, 
sar,  I  nebber  felt  so  mortify  in  all  my  life,  as  wen  dey  lets  me 
out  de  guard-house  dis  mornin',  right  before  all  de  people  in  dat 
ar  market-place." 
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**  Welly  I  Buppuse  it  was  yoar  own  fault." 

*^No,  scarf  not  my  own  fanlt  *tall,  sar ;  dey  ought  to  gib  me  a 
pass;  why  not?  dey  knows  Ts  a  married  man.  Do  dcy  link  I 
is  gvine  to  sleep  heah  wid  dese  nasty  niggers?  No,  sar!  I  lie 
out  dah  on  de  floor  in  de  passage,  and  catch  my  defl*  of  cold  first. 
I  aint  been  use  to  sioh  treatem.  Fa  got  a  masta\  My  master* k 
member  Congress.  Wen  dat  broks  up,  he  mus  fine  me  nodder 
place  mighty  quick.  I  don'  stay  heah.  Ts  always  been  a  fami- 
ly senrant.  You  see,  sar,  I  aint  use  to  such  treatem.  Nebber 
was  sole  yet  in  all  my  life.  My  missis*  fader  was  worf  four  hun- 
dred tonsand  dollar,  and  wo  had  two  plantation.  Nebber  was 
in  a  field  in  my  life — allers  was  in  de  house  ebber  since  I  was  a 
little  chile.  I  was  a  kine  of  pet  boy,  you  see,  master.  I  allers 
wait  on  my  masser  myself  till  my  little  brudder  got  big  enough; 
den  I  want  to  go  Vay.  Oh,  Tse  a  wild  chile,  you  Kee,  sar,  and 
I  want  to  clear  out  and  hab  some  fun  to  myself.  I's  a  kino  of 
.  favorite  allers  to  my  mistress.  She  *ou1(l  do  auythiug  for  me. 
She  wanted  to  learn  me  to  read,  but  Tse  too  wild.  She  would 
gib  me  a  first-rate  education,  I  'spose,  only  Ts  so  wild  I 
^  w^ouldn'." 

** Can't  you  read  at  all!" 

•*  Well,  I  ken  read  some,  but  not  very  well.     Dat  is,  you  see, 
r,  dere's  some  of  de  letters  I  can't  read,  not  all  on  'em  I 

I't;  no  sar;  but  I  ken  read  some."  ' 


TUE   CITIZENS. 

niiere  were  about  one  hundred  passengers  on  the  Fashion, 

"^^ides  a  number  of  poor  people  and  negroes  on  the  lower  deck. 

*"  *»«y  were,  generally,  cotton-planters,  going  to  Mobile  on  busi- 

^'^^•Si  or  emigrants  bound  to  Texas  or  Arkansas.   They  were  usual- 
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f  wen  (Iresned,  but  were  a  rongh,  course  style  of  people,  drinking 

Wgrent  deal,  and  most  of  tlie  time  under  n  little  alcoliolic  cxcitc- 

Not  sociable,  except  when  the  topics  uf  cotton,  land,  and 

p'Oes,  were  Btnrted ;  interenled,  however,  in  talk  abont  tlicatrvft 

i  the  tnrf  i  very  profane  ;  oflea  showing  the  handles  of  con- 

Vcealed  weapons  about  tlieir  |M!Tsoiik,  lial  not  qufureleouie,  avoid- 

l&g  dispntes  and  idterci&tions,  and  respectful  to  one  another  in 

l^lbnns  of  words ;  very  ill-informed,  except  on  plantation  buaiiiesR ; 

nHtdr  langoage  very  un^amniiktica],  idioinutii;,  nod  extravagant. 

r  grand  rharncteristica — aimplicity  of  motive,  vague,  HhaUoWf 

1  pnrely  objei.'tlve  habiU  of  thought ;  spontaneity  and 

8  of  Utterance,  and  bold,  self-reliant  moreroeDt. 

•  \^th  all  theiV  individual    independence,  I  soon  coald 

Um  a   very  great  homogeneousness   of  character,    by    which 

Biey    wore  distinguishable  from  any   oilier  people  with   whom 

I  had   before  been  thrown  in  contact ;  and  I  began  to   Rtndy 

iviUi  interesl,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  development  of  the  Soutli- 

weat. 

I  fbnnd  that,  more  than  any  people  I  had  ever  seen,  liey  wer« 
rsteable  by  dress,  taste,  forms,  and  espcnditiircs.  I  was  per 
ated  by  finding,  apparently  nnitod  in  the  same  individual,  the 
Id^possession  and  confidence  of  the  well  equipped  gentleman, 
A  the  coarseness  and  low  tastes  of  the  uncivilized  boor — (ranlc- 
B  and  reserve,  recklessness  and  self  restraint,  cxtraragatice, 
I  penurioDsnoss. 

'  There  was  one  man,  who  "  lived,  when  be  was  to  home,"  aa  he 
ne,  "in  the  Red  Kivor  Country,"  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
s,  having  emigrated  thither  from  ALtbama,  same  years  beforCL 
e  was  n  tall,  thin,  awkward  person,  and  nore  n  miit  of  clotfaes 
robably  bought  -'  ready-made")  which  would  liave  better  Boited 
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a  short,  fat  figure.  Under  his  waistcoat  he  carried  a  largo 
knife,  with  the  hilt  generally  protruding  at  the  hrcast.  He 
had  heen  with  his  fsunily  to  his  former  home,  to  do  a  little  husi- 
ness,  and  visit  his  relatives,  and  was  now  returning  to  his  plan- 
tation. His  wife  was  a  pale  and  harassed  looking  woman ;  and 
be  scarce  ever  paid  her  the  smallest  attention,  not  even  sitting 
near  her  at  the  public  table.  Of  his  children,  however,  he  seemed 
very  fond ;  and  they  had  a  negro  servant  in  attendance  upon 
them,  whom  he  was  constantly  scolding  and  threatening.  Hav- 
ing been  from  home  for  six  weeks,  his  impatience  to  return  was 
very  great,  and  was  constantly  aggravated  by  the  frequent  and 
long  continued  stoppages  of  the  boat.  '< Time's  money,  time's 
money !"  he  would  be  constantly  saying,  while  we  were  taking 
on  cotton,  '^  time 's  worth  more  'n  money  to  me  now ;  a  hundred 
per  cent  more,  'cause  I  left  my  niggers  all  alone,  not  a  dam 
white  man  within  four  mile  on  'em." 

I  asked  how  many  negroes  he  had. 

^^  I've  got  twenty  on  'em  to  home,  and  ihar  they  ar  I  and  thar 
tbey  ar !  and  thar  aint  a  dam  soul  of  a  white  fellow  within  four 
mile  on  'em." 

"  They  are  picking  cotton,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  I  got  through  pickin'  fore  I  left" 

"  What  work  have  they  to  do,  then,  now  ?" 

"  I  set  em  to  clairin',  but  they  aint  doin'  a  dam  thing — not  a 

dam  thing,  they  aint ;  that's  wat  they  are  doin',  that  is — ^not  a 

dam  thing.     I  know  that,  as  well  as  you  do.     That's  the  reason 

time 's  an  object.     I  told  the  capting  so  wen  I  came  a  board : 

*  says  I,  capting,  says  I,  time  is  in  the  objecti%  e  case  with  me.' 

Kg,  sir,  they  aint  doin'  a  dam  solitary  thing ;  that's  what  they 

aT0  up  to,    I  know  that  as  well  as  aT\'y\KA^  •>  \  ^o.   ^^\.  ^^ 
24* 


up,  re  mftke  it  np,  wh«a  I  get  tbu,  now  yoo'd  betUr 

^  Onoe,  Mhes  A  lot  of  cotimi.  Wed  mib  niiiuiul  aealnns,  wu 
n  board,  uid  some  donbt  liad  been  expressed  ax  to  tin 
momjr  of  the  method  of  baling,  he  said  rcry  liHtilly : 
"Well,  now,  I'd  be  wiUm'  to  bet  m;  salvation,  thai  Uwm 

dutr's  the  heaviest  bales  that's  come  on  lu  tliis  boaL" 
"I'll  bet  j-on  a  handtcd  dollar  of  it,"  atiBwered  one, 
"  Well,  if  I  wa^  in  the  habit  of  bettin',  I'd  do  it.     I  uU  ■ 

bettia'  man.      But  ]   am  a  cotton  man,  1  am,  and  I  don't  car 

Ivho  knowa  it.  I  know  cotton,  I  do.  I'm  dam  if  I  know  mny- 
■Ut'  but  cotton.  I  ought  to.knotv  cotton,  I  had.  I've  been  at 
k  ever  ain'  1  vras  a  chile." 
\  "Stranger,"  he  asked  me  once,  "did  yon  ever  come  nji  on  the 
f^veeznyt  She's  a  right  smart,  pi-eltT  boat,  she  in,  the  Le- 
ITeezAjr ;  the  best  I  ever  sec  on  the  Alabamy  rii-er.  The; 
*  wanted  me  to  wait  and  come  donn  on  her,  but  I  told  'em  time 
naa  in  the  objective  cose  to  me.  She  b  a  right  pretty  boat,  and 
her  captirg'a  a  high-lone  gentleman  ;  haint  no  objections  to  find 
with  him — he's  a  high-tone  gentleman,  that's  what  he  ia.  But 
the  pilot — nell,  damn  him  I  lie  nin  het  right  out  of  the  river, 
Bp  into  the  woods — didn't  ran  hei-  in  the  tiver,  at  all,  WTwo  I 
l^o  aboard  a  steam-boat,  I  like  to  keep  in  the  river,  soinewor; 
gnt  that  pilot,  ho  took  her  right  up  into  the  woods.  It  was  jitst 
i'  land.  Clairiu'  land,  and  ptayln'  hell  gineially,  all  ni^t; 
lot  foUemtg  the  river  at  all.  I  l^licve  be  n-as  drank.  He  most 
i  been  drunk,  for  I  eould  keep  a  boat  in  the  river  myselC 
I'll  never  go  in  a  boat  where  the  pilot's  drunk  all  the  time.  1 
I  take  a  glass  too  much  myself,  sometimes;  but  I  don't  hold  two 
lS(ln>d  lives  in  Uio  \voUei  o?  na^  \iaa4,    \  -^ifc'xa  mi-^  botth,  and 
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he  run  her  straight  out  of  the  river,  slap  up  into  the  furest  It 
threw  me  clean  out  of  my  herth,  out  outer  the  floor ;  I  didn't 
sleep  any  more  while  I  was  ahoard.  The  Leweezay's  a  right 
smart,  pretty  little  boat,  and  her  capting's  a  high-tone  gentle- 
man. They  hev  good  livin'  aboard  of  her,  too.  Haan't  no 
objections  on  that  score;  weddin'  lixins  all  the  time;  but  I 
won*t  go  in  a  boat  war  the  pilot*s  drunk.  I  set  some  vally  on 
the  life  of  two  hundred  souls.  They  wanted  to  hev  me  come 
doMm  on  her,  but  I  told  'em  time  was  in  the  objective  case." 

There  were  three  young  negroes,  carried  by  another  Texan, 
on  the  deck,  outside  the  cabin.  I  don't  know  why  they  were 
not  allowed  to  be  with  the  other  emigrant  slaves,  on  the  lower 
deck,  unless  the  owner  was  afraid  of  their  trying  to  get  away, 
and  had  no  handcufls  small  enough  for  them.  They  were  boys ; 
the  oldest  twelve  or  fourteen  years  okl,  the  youngest  not  more 
than  seven.  They  had  evidently  been  bought  lately  by  their 
present  owner,  and  probably  had  just  been  taken  from  their 
parents.  They  lay  on  the  deck  and  slept,  with  no  bed  but  the 
passengers'  luggage,  and  no  cover  but  a  single  blanket  for  each. 
Early  one  morning,  after  a  very  stormy  night,  when  they  must 
have  sufiered  much  from  the  driving  rain  and  cold,  I  saw  their 
owner  with  a  glass  of  spirits,  giving  each  a  few  swallows  from  it. 
The  older  ones  smacked  their  lips,  and  said,  "  Tank  'ou,  massa ;" 
but  the  little  one  couldn't  drink  it,  and  cried  aloud,  when  he  was 
forced  to.  The  older  ones  were  very  playful  and  quarrelsome, 
and  continually  teasing  the  younger,  who  seemed  very  sad,  or 
homesick  and  sulky.  He  would  get  very  angry  at  their  mis- 
chievous fun,  and  sometimes  strike  them.  He  would  then  be 
driven  into  a  comer,  where  he  would  lie  on  his  back,  and  kick  at 
them  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  anger  and  gc\tt^.    'VVa  \n^^  X^s^*^ 
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tonld  contiuue  lo  laogb  at  him,  and  freqnendy  the  pnssengen 

nld  Btand  about,  and  be  amused  by  it.     Once,  when  they  bad 

ped  him  in  this  way  for  some  time,  be  jampcd  up  on  to  the 

Mton-bales,  slid  made  ns  if  he  would  have  plunged  overboard. 

e  of  the  ohler  lioys  caaglit  liim  by  tbe  ankle,  and  held  him  till 

faia  master  uami'  and  bauled  him  in,  and  gave  him  a  severe  Bog- 

png  with  a  rope's  end.    A  number  of  possengera  coUect«d  about 

1,  and  I  heard  several  Buy,  "That's  what  be  wants."     Bed 

^iver  eaid  to  me.  "  I've  been  a  walthin'  that  ar  boy.  and  I  see 

hrhat'a  tlie  matter  with  him ;  he's  got  tbe  Avvil  in  him  right  bad, 

|;U)d  bc'U  liev  to  takt^  a  ri^lil  many  of  ilium  waraiins  before  it'll 

A  got  out." 

llie  crew  of  the  boat,  as  I  have  intimated,  wns  composed 

•Uy  of  Irishmen,  and  partly  of  negroes ;  iJie  latter  were  elavea, 

e  hired  of  their  owners  at  $40  a  month — the  same  wages 

•id  to  the  Irishmen.     A  dollar  of  iheir  wages  was  gi\'en  to 

)  negroes  themselves,  fur  each  Sunday  they  were  on  the  pas- 

EMge.     So  far  as  eonvcnient,  tbey  were  kept  at  work  eeparatclj 

n  the  white  hands  ;  they  were  also  messed  separately.     Oil 

nday  I  obsen'ed  them  dining  in  a  group,  on  the  cotton-bales. 

e  food,  which  was  given  to  tliem  in  tubs,  from  tlie  kitchen, 

us  and  abundant,  coiisistini;  of  bean-porridge,  bacon, 

Ktom  bread,  ship's  biscuit,  potatoes,  dulf  (pudding),  and  graty. 

9  one  knife  used  only,  among  ten  of  tbem ;  the  baoon  was 

It  and  torn  into  shares ;  splinters  of  Ihe  bone  and  of  Bro-wood 

ere  used   fnr  fork^ :    the   porridge  was   passed  &om  one  to 

Biotbcr,  and  drank  out  of  the  tub ;  but  though  excessively  dirtj 

Hid  beasl^like  in  their  appearance  and  manners,  they  were  goptt  ■ 

natnred  and  jocose  as  usual. 

"  Heali !  you  Bill,"  said  one  to  another,  vliu 
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^  of  cottoDy  *'  pass  down  dc  dessart.  You !  up  dar  on  de  bill ; 
^dessart!  Augh!  don't  you  know  what  de  dessart  be  ?  De 
^nff,  you  fool." 

^Does  any  of  do  gemmen  want  some  o*  dose  poUtum?*'  asked 

'Mother ;  and  no  answer  being  given,  he  turned  the  tub  full  of 

r^Utoes  overboard,  without  any  hesitation.     It  was  evident  he 

'^  never  had  to  think  on  one  day  how  he  should  be  able  to 

'''"e  the  next 

'Whenever  we  landed  at  night  or  on  Sunday,  for  wood  or  cot- 
*on^  there  would  be  many  negroes  come  on  board  from  the 
&ei^l)oring  plantations,  to  sell  eggs  to  the  steward. 

Sunday  was  obser\'ed  by  the  discontinuance  of  j)ublic  gambling 
^^  the  cabin,  and  in  no  other  way.  At  midnight  gambling  was 
^Sumed,  and  during  the  whole  passage  was  never  at  any  other 
^*^e  discontinued,  night  or  day,  so  far  as  I  saw.  Tlicre  were 
"*^«e  men  that  seemed  to  be  professional  sharpers,  and  who 
P*"^>bably  played  into  each  otlier's  hands.  One  young  man  lost 
*^*    the  money  he  had  with  him — several  hundred  dollars. 

MOBILE. 

Mobile,  in  its  central,  business  part,  is  very  compactly  built, 
'"^ty,  and  noisy,  with  little  elegance,  or  evidence  of  taste  or 

*^^l)lic  spirit,  in  its  i)eople.  A  small,  central,  open  square — the 
^ly  public  ground  that  I  saw — was  used  as  a  horse  and  hog 

^^sture,  and  clothes  drying-yard.     Out  of  the  busier  quarter, 

*^«re  is  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  New  Eng- 

^nd  village — almost  all   tlie  dwelling-houses  having  plots  of 

%tound  enclosed  around  them,  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

^^e  finest  trees  are  the  magnolia  and  live  oak ;  and  the  most 

>alaable  shnib  is  the  Cherokee  rose,  wliich  is  much  used  f^' 


gaadcB,  MK  tbc  tawB  wlMih  I  nvsM,  J  tamd  taaU  ot  ike 
b«t  Xoctlwn  lod  Bflgi—  pcsn  frnilMg  wcfl,  aad  a|ywiillj 

ba«hfcv,  and  weQ-taitcd  in  cBwuir,  oo  qBtwrf-rtoda.  F^  ait 
»iwwhm.  «Bd  bkMiia*  and  qwngM  «e  aaiil  ta  be  gro«a  villi 
rasB  can,  and  aliKbt  wuUet  prolcdioa. 

Tite  Bulb  Uoow.  kept  by  BntaD  Bcn,  wiA  Iriah  stfmtt, 
1  Ibsod  an  Mwdlent  hotal ;  bat  «uli  hi^^Mr  dia^es  Umui  I  had 
•««  paid  befbw.  Fricei,  generallj,  in  Uotjle,  nage  vet?  Ugh. 
Tbttt  are  largn  tinmben  of  foteign  mercliantfi  in  ttie  popu- 
lation :  bnt  a  great  deficieacj  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics. 

WltOe  I  WAS  at  UoBlgomery,  my  liat  wss  one  day  token 
bam  the  tUning-room,  at  diim«T-ttme,  hy  Game  one  who  le^ 
in  Ha  plaos,  for  me,  a  very  battered  and  greasy  snbBtitnte, 
'_  whicl)  I  could  not  wear,  if  I  had  chosen  to.  I  asked  the  land- 
I  what  I  Bbould  do  to  effect  a  lei-xcboiigc :  --  Be  before 
I,  to-morrow."  t'otlowing  this  (M)o]  adrice,  and,  in  ibe  mean 
1,  wearing  a  cap,  1  obtained  my  hat  tlie  nest  day ;  bnl  bo 
I  uaod,  that.  I  should  aoi  liiive  known  it,  bol  for  Hr.  Beebe'a 
lijpod  witiiin  iU  Hot  succeeding  in  fitting  mywif 
w  bnl,  I  ile»ir«d  to  hove  my  old  one  pressed,  when  in 
[obilo }  but  I  could  itol  find  a  working  batler  in  the  place, 
loagli  it  Itoiuts  n  populntion  of  tliitty  tbonsand  eoala.  Finally, 
Ia  hat-dcalor,  a  (rennun  Jew,  I  think  lie  was,  wjUt  whom  I  had 
t  it  white  looking-  furlher,  reliinied  it  (o  m«, 
UDS  dollar,  for  btiis\i'uig  \V — xiit  \»ae5v\  ol  *\™i\i 


iih  a  ^n^i 
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was  unable.  Id  the  least,  to  perceive.  A  friend  informed  me 
that  he  found  it  cheaper  to  have  all  his  furniture  and  clothing 
made  for  him,  in  New  York,  to  order,  when  he  needed  any, 
and  sent  on  by  express,  than  to  get  it  in  Mobile. 

The  great  abundance  of  the  best  timber  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  United  States,  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  has 
lately  induced  some  persons  to  attempt  ship-building  at  Mobile. 
The  mechanics  employed  are  mainly  from  the  North. 

The  great  business  of  the  town  is  the  transfer  of  cotton,  from 
the  producer  to  the  manufacturer,  from  the  wagon  and  the 
steam-boat  to  the  sea-going  ship.  Like  all  the  other  cotton- 
ports,  Mobile  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  shallow  harbor. 
At  the  wharves,  there  were  only  a  few  small  craft  and  steam- 
boats. All  large  sea-going  vessels  lie  some  thirty  miles  below, 
and  their  freights  are  transhipped  in  lighters. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  wealth  and  luxury,  as 
well  as  senseless  extravagance,  in  the  town.  English  merchants 
affect  the  character  of  the  society,  considerably;  some  very 
favorably — some,  very  much  otherwise.  Many  of  them  own 
slaves,  and,  probably,  all  employ  them ;  but  Slavery  seems  to  be 
of  more  value  to  them  from  the  amusement  it  affords,  than  in 
any  other  way.  "  So-and-so  advertises  '  a  valuable  drayman, 
and  a  good  blacksmith  and  horse-shocr,  for  sale,  on  reasonable 
terms;'  an  acclimated  double-entry  book-keeper,  kind  in  harness, 
is  what  I  want,*'  said  one ;  "  those  Virginia  patriarchs  haven't 
any  enterprise,  or  they'd  send  on  a  stock  of  such  goods  every 
spring,  to  be  kept  over  through  the  fever,  so  they  could  warrant 
them." 

'^  I  don't  know  where  you'll  find  one,"  replied  another ;  "  but 
if  yoa  ai'e  wanting  a  private  chaplain,  there* «  oii«  1  hAN^  Vsaax^ 
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was  unable,  iu  the  least,  to  i>ereei\e.  A  iVieiid  inlc'; 
tliat  he  found  it  cheaper  to  have  all  his  liuiiiture  and 
made  for  him,  in  New  York,  to  order,  when  he  nee( 
and  sent  on  by  express,  than  to  get  it  in  Mobile. 

The  great  abundance  of  the  best  timber  for  the  pu 
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^ Street,  aeverftl  times,  that  coutd  probably  be  boDght 

m]^  ft  £ur  price ;  and  I  will  vrarrant  tiiia  sound  enough  in  wind, 

if  not  in  doclrine." 

'■  I  wouldn't  c«re  for  his  doctrine,  if  I  bought  him  :   I  don't 

care  how  black  ho  is,  feed  hioi  right,  and,  in  a  nonth,  he  wiU^ 

as  orthodox  aa  an  nrchbishop." 

MOBILE   TO   SEW   ORLEANS. 

The  Bteam-hoat  by  \vliich  I  made  the  passj^  along  the  Dorth 
shore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  New  Orietms,  was  New  York  built, 
and  owned  li;  a  Nen-Vorker;  and  tli«  Northern  usage  of  selling 
passage  titikcts,  to  lie  returned  on  leaving  the  boat,  was  retained 
upon  it.  I  was  silting  near  a  groop  of  Tesans  and  emigrating 
plantfirs,  nhen  a  wfdter  passed  along,  crying  the  usual  request, 
that  paBsengcTs  who  Lad  not  obtained  tickets,  would  call  at  the 
captain's  office  for  that  purpose,  "What's  that?  What's  thalT' 
ihey  shouted;  "What  did  he  mean?  What  is  it?"  "Why,  it's 
a  dun,"  said  one,  "  Damned  if  'taint,"  continued  one  ■ 
another ;  "  he  is  donnin'  on  us,  sura,"  and  some  started  ( 
the  seata,  aa  if  they  thought  it  insulting.  "Well,  it's  the  i 
time  I  ever  was  dunned  by  a  nigger,  I'll  swar,"  said  ohe.  Tbu  "* 
seemed  to  pkce  it  in  a  humorous  aspect ;  an<l,  after  a  heany 
laugh,  they  resumed  tlieir  discussion  of  tlic  udrantages  otiiered  U 
emigrants  in  difl'ereut  parts  of  Texas,  and  elsewhere, 

A  parly  of  very  fashionably-dressed  and  gay,  vulgar  | 
were  placed   near   me  at   the  diuncr-tahle ;    opposite,  t 
strong,  rough  and  grim-looking  Texan,  and  bis  quiet,  a 
wile.     There  was  an  unusual  number  of  passengers,  and  c 
quently  a  great  deHciency  of  waiters,  and  tlie  only  one  in  our 
vicinity  had  been  entirely  engaged  mih  the  fashionable  pvty; 
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their  plates  had  all  been  changed,  and  he  had  opened  two  or 
throe  bottles  of  wine  for  them,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
rest  of  us.  At  length  the  Texan,  who  had  been  holding  a  plate 
ready  to  hand  to  the  waiter,  and  following  his  motions  for  a 
long  time,  with  an  eye  full  of  hunger  and  disgust,  as  he  was 
again  dashing  off  to  execute  an  order,  shouted,  with  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  the  length  of  the  boat,  while  he  looked  defi- 
antly at  the  small,  moustached  person  opposite,  who  had  given 
the  order,  "  Boy  r  "  Sir,"  said  the  negro,  turning  at  once 
"Give  us  something  to  eat  here!  damned  if  I — "  "Hush" 
said  his  wife,  clapping  her  hand  on  his  mouth.  "  Well,  if  -'* 
"  Hush,  my  dear,  hush,"  said  his  wife,  again  putting  ner  hand 
across  his  mouth,  but  joining  in  the  universal  smile;  The  fash- 
ionable people  did  not  call  upon  the  waiter  again  till  we  all  had 
got  "  something  to  eat." 

There  was  a  young  man  on  the  boat  who  had  been  a  passen- 
ger with  me  in  coming  down  the  river.  He  was  bound  for 
Texas ;  and  while  on  board  the  Fashion  I  had  heard  him  saying 
that  he  had  met  with  "  a  right  smart  bad  streak  of  luck"  on  his 
way,  having  lost  a  valuable  negro.  "  I  thought  you  were  going 
on  with  those  men  to  Texas,  the  other  day,"  said  I. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  left  my  sister  in  Mobile,  when  I  went 
back  after  my  nigger,  and  when  I  came  down  again,  I  found 
that  she  had  found  an  old  acquaintance  there,  and  they  had  con- 
cluded to  get  married ;  so  I  staid  to  se  \  the  wedding." 

"  Rather  quick  work." 

"Well,  I  reckon  they'd  both  thought  about  it  when  they 
knew  each  other  before ;  but  I  didn't  know  it,  and  it  kind  o' 
took  me  by  surprise.  So  my  other  sister,  she  concluded  Ann 
bad  Hone  bo  well  Btopping  in  Mobile,  sWd  «\.o^  wv^V^^"^  ^^"tck 


W^KlmAm.mt.    t^mm^^  rngga^  i     iifiii    t^wH 
n<iKk,br«M>l«f  tteiteft.    Xutj  «f  tbtn  mnt  bab. 
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There  was  a  fiddle  or  two  among  them,  and  they  were  very 
merry,  dancing  and  singing.  A  few,  however,  refused  to  join  in 
the  amusement,  and  looked  very  disconsolate.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  boys  and  girls,  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

On  the  forecastle-deck  there  was  a  party  of  emigrants,  moving 
with  wagons.  There  were  three  men,  a  father  and  his  two  sons, 
or  sons-in-law,  with  their  families,  including  a  dozen  or  more 
women  and  children.  They  had  two  wagons,  covered  with 
calico  and  bed-ticks,  supported  by  hoops,  in  which  they  carried 
their  furniture  and  stores,  and  in  which  they  also  slept  at  night, 
the  women  in  one,  and  the  men  in  the  other.  They  had  six 
horses,  two  mules,  and  two  pair  of  cattle  with  them.  I  asked 
the  old  man  why  he  had  taken  his  cattle  along  with  him,  when 
he  was  going  so  far  by  sea,  and  found  that  he  had  informed  him- 
self accurately  of  what  it  would  cost  him  to  hire  or  buy  cattle  at 
Galveston ;  and  that  taking  into  account  the  probable  delay  he 
would  experience  in  looking  for  them  there,  he  had  calculated 
that  he  could  afford  to  pay  the  freight  on  them,  to  have  them 
with  him,  to  go  on  at  once  into  the  country  on  his  arrival,  rather 
than  to  sell  them  at  Mobile. 

^^  But,'*  said  he,  "  there  was  one  thing  I  didn't  cakulate  on, 
and  I  don't  understand  it ;  the  capting  cherged  me  two  dollars 
and  a  half  for  'wherfage.'  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  do 
yon  t  I  want  to  know,  because  I  don't  car'  to  bu  imposed  upon 
by  nobody.  I  paid  it  without  sayin'  a  word,  'cause  I  never 
traveled  on  the  water  before;  next  time  I  do,  I  shall  be 
more  sassy."  I  asked  where  he  was  going.  "Didn't  know 
much  about  it,"  he  said,  "  but  reckoned  he  could  find  a  place 
where  there  was  a  good  range,  and  plenty  of  game.  If 
'twas  B8  good  a  range  (pasture)  as  'twaa  \a  j^ilc^is^  ^'ci^^w  \a 
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fimt  i-uinc  tht-re,  he'd  be  e&dsOcd."     After  he'd  got  his  (anulj 
safe  through  acclimating   lJii§  time,  he  reckoued  he  efaonldii'i 
move   ^oin.     H<.>   had  moved  about  a  good  deal  in  hia   Efe 
There  wns  his  littlest  boy,  he  xaid,  looking  kindly  at  a  poor,  thio^  ^^^ 
bine-fated  little  child — he  reckoned  they'd  be  apt  to  ieare  him  £ 
he   had  got  trojunctif,  and  was  of    mighly  weak  conalitatJonc 
nat'rally ;  'twuiildu't  take  much  to  carry  him  off.  nod.  of  codtsCs' 
n  Inmily  musl  be  expoBed  a  good  deal,  moving  so  this  time  oTtfc^ 
year.     They  slionld  try  to  find  eoine  heavy  timbered  land — goo^^^^ 
Und,  and  go  to  clearing;  didn't  cali;ulale  to  make  any  crops  th^^^ 
fii'st  year — didn't  calculate  on  it,  tliough  perhaps  they  migbl  ip* 
tliey  had  good  luck.     They  had  come  from  au  eastern  county  ol""*" 
Alabama.     Had  sold  out  bis  farm  for  tno  dolliirs  an  acre;  l>e!*-^ 
land  in  tlie  district  was  worth  four ;  land  was  naturally  kind  of^^^ 
thiji,  and  now  'twos  pretty  much  all  worn  out  there.     He  hi 
moved  first  from  North  Carolina,  with  his  father.     They  never  ^»'* 
madu  anything  to  sell  but  cotton  ;  made  com  for  their  own  nse^»J 
Never  had  any  negroes  ;  reckoned  lie'd  done  abont  as  well  as  iSif 
be  had  had  tliem  ;  reckoned  a  tittle  better  on  the  whole.     Nac:» 
be  sliould  not  work  negroes  in  Texas.     "  Niters  is  bo  kcrlt 
and  want  so  much  lookiu'  arter;    they  is  so  monstrous  lasiy 
they  won't  do  no  work,  you  know,  less  you  ore  clus  to  'en 
all  the  time,  and  1  don't  feel  like  it     I  couldn't,  at  my  time  o: 
life,  begin  a-using  tlie  lash ;  and  you  know  tbcy  do  hare  lo  tak 
that,  all  on  'om — and  a  heap  on't,  eometimes." 

^' I  don't  know  muck  about  it;  they  don't  have  slaves  wl 
I  live." 


"  Then  you  come  fiom  a  Free  Sti 
of  inskin'  Alabumy  a  Knie  Slate." 
"  I  didn't  know  that." 


;  well,  they've  talked  « 
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'^  O,  yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  one  time,  as  if  they 
i¥as  goin*  to  do  it  right  off.  0,  yes ;  there  was  two  or  three 
cf  the  States  this  way,  one  time,  come  pretty  nigh  freein'  the 
niggers — ^lettin'  'em  all  go  free." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  itf 

"  Well,  m  tell  you  what  I  think  on  it ;  I'd  like  it  if  we  could 
get  rid  on  'em  to  yonst.  I  wouldn't  like  to  hev  'em  freed,  if 
they  was  gwine  to  hang  'round.  They  ought  to  get  some 
coontry,  and  put  'em  war  they  could  be  by  themselves.  It 
wouldn't  do  no  good  to  free  'em,  and  let  'em  hang  round,  because 
they  is  so  monstrous  lazy ;  if  they  hadn't  got  nobody  to  take 
keer  on  'em,  you  see  they  wouldn't  do  nothin'  but  juss  nat'rally 
laze  round,  and  steal,  and  pilfer,  and  no  man  couldn't  live,  you 
see,  war  they  was — ^if  they  was  free,  no  man  couldn't  live.  And 
then,  I've  two  objections ;  that's  one  on  'em — ^no  man  couldn't 
live — and  this  ore's  the  other :  Now  suppose  they  was  free,  you 
see  they'd  all  tliink  themselves  just  as  good  as  we ;  of  course 
they  would,  if  they  was  fi*ee.  Now,  just  suppose  you  had  a 
iJEunily  of  children,  how  would  you  like  to  hev  a  niggar  feelin' 
just  as  good  as  a  white  man?  how'd  you  like  to  hev  a  niggar 
steppin'  up  to  your  darter  ?  Of  course  you  wouldn't;  and  that's 
the  reason  I  wouldn't  like  to  hev  'em  free ;  but  I  tell  you,  I 
don't  think  its  right  to  hev  'em  slaves  so ;  that's  the  fac — ^taant 
right  to  keep  'em  as  they  is." 


CHAPTER    X. 

£XP£BI£:NCE    of    ALABAMA. 

"And  if  thc80  sorts  of  men  sorprise  loss  by  their  waDdering,  as  for  the  moit 
part,  without  wandering,  the  business  of  their  life  was  impossible ;  of  those 
ag^ain  who  dedicate  their  life  to  the  soil,  we  should  certainly  oxpect  that  they  at 
least  were  fixed.  By  no  means  !  Even  without  possession,  occupation  is  con- 
oeivablo;  and  wo  behold  the  eager  farmer  forsaking  the  gtound  which  for  yean 
had  yielded  him  profit  and  enjoyment  Impatiently  he  searches  after  similar,  or 
greater  profit,  be  it  far  or  near.  Nay,  the  owner  himself  will  abandon  his  new 
grubbed  cloarage  so  soon  as,  by  his  cultivation,  he  has  rendered  it  commodious 
for  a  less  enterprising  husbandman ;  once  more  he  presses  into  the  wilderness ; 
again  makes  space  for  himself  in  the  forests ;  in  recompense  of  that  first  toiling 
a  double  and  treble  space ;  on  which  also,  it  may  be,  he  thinks  not  to  continue." 
— Meisfer's  Travels.     Gathe. 

ECONOMICAL   EXPERIENCE. 

The  territorial  Government  of  Alabama  was  established  in 
1816,  and  in  1818  she  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 
In  1820,  her  population  was  128,000  ;  in  1850,  it  had  increased 
to  772,000 ;  the  increase  of  the  previous  ten  years  having  been 
80  per  cent  (that  of  South  Carolina  was  5  per  cent ;  of  Geor- 
gia, 81;  Mississippi,  60;  Michigan,  87;  Wisconsin,  890).  A 
large  part  of  Alabama  has  yet  a  strikingly  frontier  character. 
Even  from  the  State-house,  in  the  fine  and  promising  town  of 
Montgomery,  the  eye  falls  in  every  direction  upon  a  dense  forest^ 
boundless  as  the  sea,  and  producing  in  the  mind  the  same 
solemn  sensation.  Towns  frequently  referred  to  as  important 
points  in  the  stages  of  your  journey,  when  you  reach  them,  yoa 
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are  surprised  to  find  consist  of  not  more  than  three  or  four 
cabins,  a  tavern  or  grocery,  a  blacksmith*8  shop,  and  a  stable. 

A  stranger  once  meeting  a  coach,  in  which  I  was  riding,  asked 
the  driver  whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  pass  through 
one  of  these  places,  that  we  had  just  come  from ;  he  had  heard 
that  there  were  more  than  fifty  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  town. 
**  There  ain't  fifty  people  in  the  town,  nor  within  ten  mile  on't," 
answered  the  driver,  who  was  a  northerner.  The  best  of  the 
country  roads  are  but  little  better  than  open  passages  for  strong 
▼ehicles  through  the  woods,  made  by  cutting  away  the  trees. 

The  greater  number  of  planters  own  from  ten  to  twenty  slaves 
only,  though  plantations  on  which  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  are 
employed  arc  hot  uncommon,  especially  on  the  rich  alluvial  soils 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most 
productive  plantations  are  extremely  unhealthy  in  summer,  and 
their  owners  seldom  reside  upon  them,  except  temporarily. 
Several  of  the  larger  towns,  like  Montgomery,  remarkable  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness  which  surrounds  them,  for  the  neatness 
and  tasteful  character  of  the  houses  and  gardens  which  they 
contain,  are  in  a  considerable  degree,  made  up  of  the  residences 
of  gentlemen  who  own  large  plantations  in  the  hotter  and  less 
healthful  parts  of  the  State.  Many  of  these  have  been  educated 
in  the  older  States,  and  with  minds  enlarged  and  libcvalized  by 
travel,  they  form,  with  their  fEimilies,  cultivated  and  attractive 
Bodcty. 

Much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  planters  of  the  State  live  in 
log-houses,  some  of  them  very  neat  and  comfortable,  but  fire- 
^aeutly  rude  in  construction,  not  chinked,  with  windows  un- 
glazed,,  and  wanting  in  many  of  the  commonest  conveniences 
possessed  by  the  poorest  class  of  Northern  fannera  and  laborers 
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of  AeaUirSUtas.  Hmt- «f  tbow  vba  &i»  ia  tha  vsj,  powav 
ooMiisniUe  ira»bcn  of  iinc*.  ud  sn  nvry  ]r«r  bayl^  moRk 
"Bmr  «arif  IraMier  Bfc  «mu  io  ku«  daMrofcd  all  eafaatj  to 
<ajo]f  iBaii7  oTiIm  tHBaIIaxittiMo(anU»dlxfe. 

ii«t*ilbi  iMwIiiig  Um  jondt  o^  lbs  Suta,  tLen  m  a  nontUoi 
■ad  extetBivc  eangiaUoB  frtHB  U,  as  vdl  u  imaiigntJOD  to  it 
targe  pUnten,  a»  tbeir  Mock  mcreua,  an  always  aoxioiu  to 
•nUrgc  Uui  area  of  Uwir  Uod,  aod  aill  oftea  pa*  a  bigb  prica  fiir 
of  an;  poor  ndghbor,  wfao,  emfaanasMd  bv  debt,  can  be 
tempted  to  more  on.  ;Crbere  i*  a  npid  tewkticjr  io  AUbaiUi 
in  tht:  obler  Slaw  Stales,  to  tbe  enlafgoneot  of  pUotatioDA. 
iTbe  poorer  clans  are  Hteadily  druen  to  occapy  poor  land,  ot 
move  forward  on  lu  the  fronlier./ 

Id  an  Address  bcfiire  the  Cbunoefuiggce  UortiL-nltnral  Society, 
by  Hon.  C.  ('.  ('lay,  Jr.,  reported  by  the  nuibor  in  De  Boa*! 
Ret'iotv,  Dut.'euilMr,  1S5.5,  I  dad  tlie  foUunitig  jtassa^.  I  need 
add  not  a  word  to  it  to  Khow  liow  tliu  political  experiment  of 
old  Vir|{inift,  the  Caroliuas,  and  Georgia,  is  being  repealed  to  the 
•ame  uunwd  reituli  in  young  Alakima.  llio  autbor,  it  is  fair  to 
uy,  is  devoted  to  the  sustentatiun  of  Slavery,  and  would  not,  Ibr 
woilil,  he  mnjiwted  of  favoring  any  acUeine  for  arresting  tbts 

{no  of  wi^lth,  further  tlian  by  chemical  Rciencu: 

"I  can  allow  ynu,  with  anrrow,  ui  Iho  older  portions  of  Alabama,  nnd 

i  tny  native  county  of  Mwlisun.  (he  sad  memorials  of  tbe  artless  and 

ItaniUoE  culture  of  cotton.   Our  aniall  planters,  afta  lakinj;  tbe  cieniB 

f  Ibeir  landi.  umblo  to  restore  them  by  rest,  manaRs,arotbcrwbe,  are 

f  V^^K  further  west  and  south,  iu  search  of  other  virgin  laadt,  which 

)  Uicy  may  and  will  despoil  ond  impoverish  in  likL'  manner.     Our  trtellh- 

■».  IPrrt  grtaler  mran"  and  no  more  nkill,  nrt  bttymf  <nt  then 

poorer  nngtibor*.  nifnting  thtir  plautaltoni.  aitd  aiUittg  to  litir  rfoM 

/^nt.     7^  venitJtjf/iw.  whoaic  «blt  to  Uw  cm  taalUi  fn^»adl»gal 
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bkuUd fields  some  rest,  are  thus  putting  off  the  many,  who  are  mere- 
ly independent, 

**  Of  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually  realized  from  the  sales  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  Alabama,  nearly  all  not  expended  in  supporting  the 
producers  is  reinvested  in  land  and  negroes.  Thus  the  white  population 
has  decreased,  and  the  slave  increased,  ahnost  pari  passu  in  several 
counties  of  our  State.  In  1825,  Madison  county  cast  about  3,000 
votes ;  now  she  cannot  cast  exceeding  2,300.  In  traversing  that  county 
one  will  discover  numerous  farmhouses,  once  the  abode  of  industrious  and 
tntdligent  freemen,  now  occupied  by  slaves,  or  tenantless,  deserted,  and  di- 
lapidated :  he  will  observe  fields,  once  fertile,  now  unfenced,  abandoned, 
and  covered  with  those  evil  harbingers— foxtail  and  broom-sedge ;  he 
will  see  the  moss  growing  on  the  mouldering  walls  of  once  thrifty  vH- 
lages  ;  and  will  find '  one  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain*  that  once 
furnished  happy  homes  for  a  dozen  white  families.  Indeed,  a  country 
in  its  infancy,  where,  fifty  years  ago,  scarce  a  forest  tree  had  been  felled  by 
the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is  already  exhibiting  the  painful  signs  of  senUUy 
and  decay,  apparent  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  ;  the  freshness  of  its 
agricultural  f^ory  is  gone;  the  vigor  of  its  youth  is  extinct,  and  the  spirit 
of  desolation  seems  brooding  over  it" 
26 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW    OKLEANB. 


£  WAS  awakeoed,  in  tbe  morning,  b;  the  lond  ringing  of  a 
hand-bell ;  and,  tnrning  out  of  my  berth,  dressed  bv  dim  lanip- 
ligliL  The  waiters  were  sen-ing  coffee  and  collecting  hs^ggagt ; 
and,  npon  Btepping  out  of  the  cabin,  I  found  that  the  boat 
'was  made  fast  to  a  long  wooden  jetly,  and  the  passengers  were 
going  asboie.  A  passage-ticket  fur  New  Orleans  nas  handed 
me,  as  I  crossed  tlie  gang-plank.  There  was  a  rail-track  and  a 
train  of  cara  upon  the  wharf,  but  no  locomotive ;  and  I  got  mj 
baggage  checked,  and  walked  on  townnl  the  shore. 

It  was  early  day-light — a  fog  rested  on  ihe  water,  and  only 
the  nearcHt  point  could  be  discerned.  There  were  many  small 
buildings  near  the  jetty,  erected  on  piles  over  the  water — batlung- 
]lonses,  bowling-alleys,  and  bilUard-roomB,  with  other  indications 
a  place  of  holiday  resort — and,  on  reaching  tlie  shore,  I  found 
I'  slumbering  village.  The  first  Loose  from  tile  wharf  hod  a 
1  about  it,  with  complex  alleys,  and  tables,  and  arbors, 
■lUid  rustic  lieats,  and  cut  shrubs,  and  shells,  and  statues,  and 
J,  and  a  lamp  was  feebly  burning  in  a  large  lontem  over  the 
ilrance-gate.  I  was  thinking  bow  like  it  was  to  a  rural  reaUa- 
n  France  or  Germany,  when  a  locomollve  backed,  scream- 
g  hoarsely,  down  the  jetty  ;  and  I  returned  to  get  my  aeau 
r  we  puffed,  past  the  reatanranl,  into  the  village — the  uAina 
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of  which  I  did  not  inquire,  everybody  near  me  seemed  bo  cold 
and  cross,  and  I  have  not  learned  it  since — through  the  little 
village  of  white  houses — whatever  it  was — and  away  into  a 
dense,  gray  cypress  forest.  For  three  or  four  rods,  each  side 
of  the  track,  the  trees  had  all  been  felled  and  removed,  leaving 
a  dreary  strip  of  swamp,  covered  with  stumps.  This  was 
bounded  and  intersected  by  broad  ditches,  or  narrow  ancl 
shallow  canals,  with  a  great  number  of  very  small  punts  in 
them — ^which,  I  snppose,  are  used  for  shrimp  catching.  So 
it  continued,  for  two  or  three  miles ;  then  the  ground  became 
dryer,  there  was  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  grey  wood* 
The  fog  was  lifting  and  drifting  off,  in  ragged,  rosy  clouds,  and 
liberty  of  the  eye  was  given  over  a  flat  country,  skirted  still, 
and  finally  bounded,  in  the  back-ground,  with  the  swamp-forest. 
There  were  scattered,  irregularly  over  it,  a  few  low  houses, 
one  story  high,  all  having  verandahs  before  them. 

At  length,  a  broad  road  struck  in  by  the  side  of  the  track ; 
the  houses  became  frequent ;  soon  it  wais  a  village  street,  with 
smoke  ascending  from  breakfast  fires ;  windows  and  doors  open- 
ing, girls  sweeping  steps,  bakers'  wagons  passing,  and  broad 
streets,  little  built  upon,  breaking  ofi*  at  right  angles.      .  ^ 

At  the  comers  of  these  streets,  were  high  poles,  conne^d  at 
the  top  by  a  rope,  and  furnished  with  blocks  and  halyards,  by 
which  great  square  lanterns  were  slung  over  the  middle  of  the 
carriage-way.  I  thought  again  of  France,  and  of  the  dread 
jcry,  "  a  to  lanteme  /"  and  turning  to  one  of  my  cold  and  cross 
companions — ^a  man  wrapped  in  a  loose  coat,  with  a  cowl  over 
his  head — ^I  asked  the  name  of  the  village,  for  my  geography 
was  at  fault  I  had  expected  to  be  landed  at  New  Orleans 
l^  the  boat,  and  had  not  been  informed  of  the  rail-road  ar- 
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rangement,  and  had  no  idea  in  what  part  of  LooiBiaiiA   wa 

might  be. 

"  Note  Anglische,  sare,"  was  the  graff  reply. 

There  was  a  sign,  '^  Cafe  du  Faubourg^^*  and,  pattmg  my  head 
out  of  the  window,  I  saw  that  we  were  thundering  into  New 
Orleans.  We  reached  the  terminus,  which  was  surrounded  with 
fiacres^  in  the  style  of  Paris.  "  To  the  hotel  St  Charles,"  I 
said  to  a  driver,  confused  with  the  loud  French  and  quiet 
English  of  the  crowd  about  me.  "  Ow,  yer  'onor,"  was  the 
reply  of  my  Irish-bom  fellow-citi2en :  another  passenger  was 
got,  and  away  we  rattled  through  narrow  dirty  streets,  among 
grimy  old  stuccoed  walls;  high,  arched  windows  and  doors, 
balconies  and  entresols,  and  French  noises  and  French  smells 
(nothing  so  strong,  in  associations,  as  old  smells) ;  French  signs, 
ten  to  one  of  English,  but  with  funny  polygomatic  arrange- 
ments, sometimes,  from  which  less  influential  families  were  not 
excluded;  thus: 

"Apartembntb  to  Let. 


A   LA   FEE    AUX    BOSES. 


Wein   Bier   en    detail. 


Chahbres  a  louer. 


Upholsters  in  all  its  Branches. 


Kossuth  Coffee  house. 


Depot  des  graines  four  lss  oisbauz. 


To  Loyaute  Intelligence  Office,  only  for  the  girh  and  vmnen  atmoeriMg 
ho  !  On  demandCf  50  hommes  pour  la  chemirk-d&fer.  Wanted  to  wni 
in  the  Railnroad  some  men  now. 


Defense  d'afficher!" 
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The  other  fare,  whom  I  had  not  ventared  to  speak  to,  was  set 
down  at  a  salU  pour  la  rente  des  somethings,  and  soon  after  the 
fiacre  turned  out  upon  a  broad  place,  covered  with  bales  of  cotton, 
and  casks  of  sugar,  and  weighing  scales,  and  disclosing  an  aston- 
ishing number  of  steam-boats,  lying  all  close  together  in  a  line, 
the  ends  of  which  were  lost  in  the  mist,  which  still  hung  upon  the 
river. 

Now  the  signs  became  English,  and  the  new  brick  build- 
ings American.  We  turned  into  a  broad  street,  in  which  shut- 
ters were  being  taken  from  great  glass  store-fronts,  and  clerks 
were  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  the  display  of  muslin,  and 
silkSy  and  shawls.  In  the  middle  of  the  broad  street  there  was 
an  open  space  of  waste  ground,  looking  as  if  the  corporation  had 
not  been  able  to  pave  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  and  had  left  this 
interval  to  be  attended  to  when  the  treasury  was  better  filled. 
Crossing  through  a  gap  in  this  waste,  we  entered  a  narrow  street 
of  high  buildings,  French,  Spanish,  and  English  signs,  the  latter 
predominating ;  and  at  the  second  block,  I  was  landed  before 
the  great  Grecian  portico  of  the  stupendous,  tasteless,  ill-con- 
trived  and  inconvenient  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

After  a  bath  and  breakfast,  I  returned,  with  great  interest,  to 
wander  in  the  old  French  town,  the  characteristics  of  which  I 
have  sufficiently  indicated.  Among  the  houses,  one  occasionally 
gees  a  relic  of  ancient  Spanish  builders,  while  all  the  newer  edi- 
fices have  the  characteristics  of  the  unartistic  and  dollar  pursuing 
Yankees. 

I  was  delighted  when  I  reached  the  old  Place  d'Armes,  now  a 
public  garden,  bright  with  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  roses, 
and  myrtles,  and  laurels,  and  jessamines  of  the  south  of  France. 
Fronting  upon  it  is  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville,  still  the  city  court- 
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bouso,  a  qnaint  old  French  atractare,  with  scaly  and  renmcnlstcd 
Borface,  and  deep-worn  door-sillB,  and  am ootL- nibbed  comerB ; 
the  inoit  picturesque  and  bisturic-looking  public  building,  except 
the  highlf-preaerved,  little  old  court-house  at  Newport,  that  I 
If  tiiink  of  in  the  United  States. 
Adjoining  it  is  an  old  Spanish  cathedral,  damaged  hy  paint, 
1  late  alterations  and  repairs,  but  still  a  line  thing  in  our 
desert  of  the  reverend  in  architecture.  Enough,  that  while  it  is 
s  not  shabby,  and  is  not  tricked  out  with  much  fiip- 
pery,*  gingerbread  and  confectionery  work.  The  door  is  open  ; 
■  coaches  and  crippled  beggars  are  near  it.  A  priest,  with  a  face 
|.'fa  which  the  expression  of  an  owl  and  aa  npe  are  combined,  ia 
coming  out.  If  be  were  not  oUiemse  to  be  heartily  welcomed  to 
fresh  air  and  sunlight,  he  should  he  so  for  tli6  sake  of  the  Sister 
of  Charity  who  is  following  him,  probably  to  some  death-bed,  witH 
a  corpse-like  face  herself,  Laggard  but  composed,  pensive  and 
absorbed,  and  with  the  eyes  of  a  brokeu  heart..  I  may  yet  meet 
them  looking  down  compassionately  and  soothingly,  iu  some  Car 
distant  pestilent  or  war-hospital.  In  lieu  of  holy-water  then, 
here  is  money  for  the  poor-box,  though  the  devil  share  it  un- 
fairly witli  good  augela. 
Dark  sbadowg,  mid  dusky  light,  and  deep  subdued,  low  organ 
s  pervade  the  interior  i  and,  on  the  hare  tioor.  bere  are  the 
kneeling  women — "good"  and  "■bad"  women — and,  oh!  yos, 
white  and  black  women,  howod  in  equality  before  their  conunou 
Father.     -' Kidiculously  absurd  idea,"  nay  democratic  Goremora 

Euffie  and  Hammond ;  "  Self-evident,"  said  our  ancestors,  and 
ust  say  the  voice  of  conscience,  in  all  free,  humble  heartf 
•  ConlBBl] 


Gi 
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In  tin  uviiiled>  macket-place,  there  were  not  only  the  pore 
old  iDdian  Americans,  and  the  Spanish,  French,  English,  Celtic, 
and  African,  bnt  nearly  all  possible  mixed  varieties  of  these,  and 
no  doabt  of  some  other  breeds  of  mankind,  y^ 

ORADATIOHS   OF  COLOR. 

The  yarioos  grades  of  the  colored  people  are  designated  by 
the  French  as  follows,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  predomi- 
nance of  negro  blood : 

Sacatra, griflfe  and  negress. 

Qri£fe,       .  -       -       -        .  negro  and  mulatto. 

Marabon, mulatto  and  griffe. 

Mulatto,    -----  white  and  negra 

QuarteroD, white  and  mulatto. 

Metif,        -  -       -       -       -  white  and  quarteron. 

Meamelouc, white  and  metif. 

Quarteron,  ....  white  and  meamelouc. 

Sang-mele, white  and  quarteron. 

And  all  these,  with  the  sub-varieties  of  them,  French,  Spanish, 
English,  and  Indian,  and  the  sub-sub-varieties,  such  as  Anglo- 
Indian-mulatto,  I  believe  experts  pretend  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish. Whether  distinguishable  or  not,  it  is  certain  they  all 
exist  in  New  Orleans. 

They  say  that  the  cross  of  the  French  and  Spanish  with  the 
African  produces  a  finer  and  a  healthier  result  than  that  of  the 
more  Northern  European  races.  Certainly,  the  French  Quad- 
roons are  very  handsome  and  healthy  in  appearance;  and  I 
shonld  not  be  surprised  if  really  thorough  and  sufficient  sci- 
entific observation  should  show  them  to  be  more  vigorous  thac^ 
either  of  the  parent  races. 


le  of  die  colored  women  spoke  French,  Spaiiiab,  aod  Eng- 
w'Salt,  as  their  oimtomers  ileotanded* 

Three  tnvems,  bearing  the  sign  of  "  Tlie  Pig  and  "Wliistle," 

idicalcd    the    recent    Engliah,    a    caLaret    to    the   Universal 

^ublic^,  with  a  red  flag,  the  French,  and  the  Oasthaus  xnm 

KSbeut  plati,  the  Teutonic  contiibutioDs  to  the  strength  of  our 

■  itttion.    A  poUcenuui,  njth  the  richeaC  Irish  brogne,  directed  u 

mUek.  to  the  St.  Charles. 


olotb 
LKldit 

H««re 


In  front  of  a  large  New  York  clothing  store,  twen^-hro 
Btandiug  in  a  row.  They  each  wore  a  suit  of  bltic 
doth  clothing,  and  a  black  hat,  and  each  held  a  baudlo  of 
litioD&l  clothing,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  in  his  hands.  Thcj- 
aU^  but  one,  who  was  probably  a  driver  having  charge  of 
them,  young  men,  not  over  twenty-five,  and  the  majority,  I  shoul  J 
think,  were  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
Their  owner  was  probably  in  the  clothing  store,  settling  for  the 
ontfit  he  had  purchased  for  them,  and  they  were  waiting  to 
be  led  to  the  ateam-boat,  which  shoold  convey  them  io  hts 
plantation.  They  were  silait  and  sober,  like  a  file  of  soldiers 
'^tviding  nt  ease;"  and,  perhaps,  were  gratified  by  the  admins 
their  fine  manly  figures  and  uniform  dress   obtained  from 


•[/■VoM  fAe  .V™  Or/tn«  P(rnJ..BC.| 
r  I>Oi.i.tBs  BiWikno. — Bon  niriiy  frum  ILo  lubscriber,  i 
gn,  >  bright  nutlnllo  giil,  inunal  Uuy.  about  tirenty-flve  jeti*  uftge, 
■bnoiit  vhlle,  nnd  rodJieti  biiir,  (ront  lopth  oat.  Bi:ut  on  her  nppertip)  about 
Hve  f*wt  five  uii'bea  lilgb;  h'la  a  bcat  on  her  rureh^ad ;  she  puiea  fiff  frett  j  UUu 
Frtnek,  llalinn,  Dutch,  EnnUik.  and  tfpaniih. 


otat-UnryeMnrk 
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<*  WeU,  now,  that  ar's  the  likeliest  lot  of  niggers  I  ever  see," 
said  one,  to  me.  '^  Some  feller*s  bin  ronn*,  and  just  made  his 
pick  oat  o*  all  the  jails*  in  Orleens.  Must  ha*  cost  him  a 
heap  o'  rocks.  I  don't  reckon  thar's  a  nigger  in  that  crowd 
that  wouldn't  fetch  twelve  hundred  dollars,  at  a  vandue.  Twen- 
ty thonsand  dollars  wouldn'  be  no  banter  for  *em.  Dam'd  if 
they  aint  just  the  best  gang  o'  cotton-hands  ever  I  see.  Give 
me  half  on  'em,  and  Vd  sign  off — ^wouldn'  ask  nothing  more." 

Louisiana  or  Texas,  thought  I,  pays  Virginia  twenty-odd 
thousand  dollars  for  that  lot  of  bone  and  muscle.  Virginia's 
interest  in  continuing  the  business  may  be  imagined,  especially 
i^  in  their  place,  could  come  free  laborers,  to  lielp  her  people  at 
the  work  she  needs  to  have  done ;  but  where  is  the  advantage 
of  it  to  Louisiana,  and  especially  to  Texas?  Yonder  is  a 
steam-boat  load  of  the  same  material — ^bonc  and  muscle — which, 
at  the  same  sort  of  valuation,  is  worth  two  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  dollars ;  and  off  it  goes,  past  Texas,  through  Louisiana 
— -lar  away  yet,  up  the  river,  and  Wisconsin  or  Iowa  will  get  it, 
two  hundred  tliousand  dollars*  worth,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thalers  and  silver  groschen,  in  those  strong  chests — all   for 

nothing. 

In  ten  years'  time,  how  many  mills,  and  bridges,  and"  school- 
houses,  and  miles  of  rail-road,  will  the  Germans  have  built? 
And  how  much  cloth  and  fish  will  they  want  from  Massachusetts, 
iron  from  Pennsylvania,  and  tin  from  Banca,  hemp  from  Russia, 
tea  from  China,  and  coffee  from  Brazil,  fruit  from  Spain,  wine 
from  Ohio,  and  oil  and  gold  from  the  Pacific,  silk  from  France, 
sugar  from  Louisiana,  cotton  from  Texas,  and  rags  from  Italy, 

,  *  Tbe  prirate  establishmontB,  in  which  stoclu  of  rlnyes  ore  kept  for  salo 
In  Kaw  Orlaam,  arc  called  jails. 
25* 
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lead  from  Dlleois,  and  untiinoDy  from  Hungary,  notions  fma 
Conneolicut,  and  machines  from  New  Jersey,  aud  ialclligeDce 
from  every  wUereT 

And  haw  much  of  a!l  these  tfaingB  will  the  best  two  hundred 
Yirgininns  that  Louisiana  can  bny,  at  any  price,  demand  of 
commerce,  in  ten  years  T 

^ho  world's  piejodice  against  Slavery  is  not  inconsistent  with 
natural  depravity.  Every  man's  selfishneaB,  everywhere,  unless 
he  is  a  slave-owner,  or  moans  to  bo  one,  should  war  with  it-/ 

But  would  the  Germuns  be  williag  to  live  in  the  warm  climate 
—and,  if  Virginia  did  not  furnish  negroes'— co aid  Texas  furnish 
lis  CO  lion  t 

Hundreds  of  them  have  told  me  they  would  prefer  to  live  in 
the  South,  were  it  not  for  Slavery,  and  its  influences.  As  to 
whether  they  could,  listen  to  Mr.  Darby,  the  surveyor  and 
geographer  of  Louisiana : 

"  Between  the  9th  of  July,  1805.  to  the  7th  of  May,  1815,  incredible 
na  it  may  appear  to  many  persona,  I  actually  traveled  [in  Soalhem 
Alabama.  Missiasippi.  Louisiaua  aud.  what  is  now.  Texas]  twenty 
tbonssnd  miles,  monlly  oti  foot.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  I  wag 
not  conSned  one  month,  pot  all  my  iudisposilions  together,  and  not  one 
moment,  by  any  malady  attributable  to  climate.  I  have  slept  in  the 
opeu  air  fur  weeks  together,  in  the  hottest  summer  nights,  and  eodored 
this  mode  of  life  in  the  most  matted  woods,  perhaps,  in  tbe  world. 
Daring-  my  anrvey  of  the  Saliioe  river,  myself,  nud  the  men  that 
attended  mv,  existed,  for  HCveral  weeks,  on  fiesh  aud  fish,  without  bread 
or  salt,  and  without  aickness,  of  any  Itind.  That  nioe-teaths  of  the 
ilislempers  of  warm  climates  may  be  guarded  agsiost,  1  do  not  horboi 
a  single  doubt, 

"irolimale  operutc.'i  extensively  upon  the  actions  of  human  beings,  it 
h  principally  their  amusemculs  tbat  are  regulated  by  proximity  to  the 
tropics.  Danciog  might  be  colled  the  principal  amusemeut  of  both 
sexes,  in  Looisiana.  Beholding  the  airy  sweep  of  ft  Creole  danec ,  the 
length  of  time  thai  an  n^iieinbiy  will  persevere  in  the  sport,  at  any 
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season  of  the  year,  cold  or  warm,  iodoleoce  woald  be  the  last  charge 
that  candor  could  lodge  against  such  a  people." 

"  CJopying  from  Montesquieu,"  elsewhere  says  Mr.  Darby,  him- 
self a  slaveholder,  *'  climate  has  been  called  upon  to  account  for 
stains  on  the  human  character,  imprinted  by  the  hand  of  political 
mistake.  No  country  where  Negro  Slavery  is  established  but 
must  have  part  in  the  wounds  committed  on  nature  and  justice." 

A  writer  in  Household  Wardsy  speaking  of  the  *^  popular  fal- 
lacy, that  a  man  cannot  do  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  climate  of 
India,"  says: 

"  I  have  seen  as  hard  work,  real  bone  and  mnscle  work,  done  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  East,  as  was  ever  achieved  in  the 
cold  West,  and  all  upon  rice  and  curry — not  curry  and  rice — in  which 
the  rice  has  formed  the  real  meal,  and  the  curry  has  merely  helped  to  give 
it  a  relish,  as  a  sort  of  substantial  Kitchener's  zest,  or  Harvey's  sauce. 
I  have  seen,  likewise,  Moormen,  Malabars,  and  others  of  the  Indian 
laboring  classes,  perform  a  day's  work  that  would  terrify  a  London  por- 
ter, or  coal-whipper,  or  a  country  navvy,  or  ploughman ;  and  under  the 
direct  rays  of  a  sun,  that  has  made  a  wooden  platform  too  hot  to  stand 
on,  in  thin  shoes,  without  literally  dancing  with  pain,  as  I  have  done 
many  a  day,  within  six  degrees  of  the  lino." 

MECHANICS    AND    LABORERS. 

A  mechanic,  English  by  birth,  who  had  lived  in  New  Orleans 
for  several  years,  always  going  up  the  river  in  the  sunmier,  to 
escape  the  danger  of  fever  in  the  city,  told  me  that  he  could  lay 
up  money  much  more  rapidly  there  than  in  New  York.  The  ex- 
penses of  living  were  not  necessarily  greater  than  in  New  York. 
If  a  man  kept  house,  and  provided  for  himself,  he  could  live  much 
cheaper  than  at  boarding-houses.  Many  unmarried  mechanics, 
therefore,  lived  with  colored  mistresses,  who  were  commonly  vile 
and  dishonest     He  was  at  a  boarding-house,  where  he  paid  four 
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doDars  a  ireeic  In  Now  York  he  had  paid  ibree  dollars,  bnt 
die  board  was  not  as  good  as  in  New  Orleans.  "  The  reason," 
Mid  he,  "that  people  eay  it  costs  so  mneh  more  to  live  here  than 
i  Kew  York  is,  that  what  the;  think  treats  in  New  York,  thej 
■cesBaries  here.  Everybody  lives  freer,  and  spends 
Beir  monej  more  wilUngly  here."  When  be  first  came  to  New 
POileana,  a  New  England  mechanic  came  with  him.  He  Enp- 
'  powA  him  to  have  been  previoQsly  a  man  of  sober  babita  ;  but 
>  slmost  immediately  after  he  got  to  New  Orleans,  he  got  into  bad 
'  ways,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  so  often  drunk,  and  broaght 
^  M  mnch  scandal  on  ihcir  hoarding-houBe,  Ihat  be  was  turned  oat 
Soon  after  this,  he  called  on  liini,  and  borrowed  two 
lollars.  Ho  said  he  could  not  lire  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  too 
ve,  and  he  was  going  to  Texas.  This  was  several  jcan 
before,  and  he  had  not  heard  from  him  since.  He  had  left  a 
fiunily  in  New  En^laml ;  and  tliis  he  said  was  a  \erj  common 
course  with  New  England  hoys,  who  bad  been  "  too  cnrefully 
broi^ht  up  at  home,"  when  tliey  came  to  New  Orleans.  The 
master  mechanics,  who  bought  up  slaves,  and  took  contracts  for 
work,  be  said,  made  more  money  than  any  otbeTs.  They  did  go 
because  they  did  very  poor  woik — poorer  than  white  mechanici 
oonld  generally  he  got  to  do.  But  nearly  all  work  was  done  in 
Kew  Orleans  more. hastily  and  carelessly  than  in  New  York, 
though  he  thought  it  was  bad  enough  there.  The  slave-holding 
bosses  could  get  no  white  men  to  work  with  tlieir  slaves,  except 
Irishmen  or  Germans — no  man  w!io  had  any  regard  for  hie  posi- 
tion among  his  fellow -craftsmen  would  ever  let  himself  be  seen 
Eorking  with  a  negro.  He  said  I  could  see  any  day  in  Canal 
reel,  "a  most  revolting  sight" — Irislinien  waiting  on  negro 
isons.     He  \iad  seen,  Oftc  nvoccixn^  &&  lae  was  going  to  his 
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rk,  a  negro  carrying  some  mortar,  n^hen  another  negro  hailed 

him  with  a  loud  laugh :    "  Hallo !   you  is  turned  Irishman,  is 

'on?"     White  working  men  were  rapidly  displacing  the  slaves 

in  all  sorts  of  work,  and  he  hoped  and  helieved  it  would  not  be 

many  years  before  every  negro  would  be  driven  out  of  the  town. 

He  thought  acclimated  white  men  could  do  more  hard  work  than 

negroes,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  if  they  were  temperate,  and 

Avoided  too  stimulating  food.     That,  he  said,  was  the  general 

opinion  among  those  of  them  who  staid  over  summer.     Those 

^^ho  drank  much  whisky  and  cordials,  and  kept  up  old  habits 

of  eating,  just  as  if  they  were  in  England,   were  the  ones 

^^irho  complained  most  of  the  climate,  and  who  thought  white 

xnen  were  not  made  to  work  in  it.     He  had  staid  as  late  as 

Tuly,  and  returned  in  September,  and  he  never  saw  the  day 

which    he   could   not  do   as   much   work    as    he    did    in 

london. 

A  New-Yorker,  that  I  questioned  about  this,  said :  '<  I  have 
rorked  through  the  very  hottest  weather,  steadily,  day  after  day, 
done  more  work  than  any  three  niggers  in  the  State,  and 
m  no  worse  for  it.    A  man  has  only  got  to  take  some  care  of 
"fefcimself." 

(}oing  to  Lafayette,  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  I  heard  an 
righT^atij  somewhat  over-stimulated,  as  lushmen  are  apt  to  be, 
idly  declare  himself  an  abolitionist ;  a  companion  endeavored 
rain  to  stop  him,  or  make  him  recant,  and  finally  declared  he 
"oald  not  ride  any  further  with  him  if  he  would  not  be  more 
iscreet 
The  Morehouse  (Louisiana)  Advocate,  in  an  article  abusive  of 
foreigners,  thus  describes  what,  if  foreign  bom  working  men  were 
"^ct  generally  so  ignorant  and  easily  impoae^  xr^oxi  \k^  ^^i  v^^ 
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vid  uodoublMlj   be  (alLhough  they  cerUinl^  hato  not  jat 
taeroll}'  been)  tbeir  seotimcnts  with  regard  to  Slaver;  ; 

le  grent  iduas  of  Toruigticra  who  come  to  our  sIior«3  nre  laboran, 

itly  uome  in  eompetiUon  with  ibire  labor.     11  is  to  tliur 

t  to  abolish  Slaver;^  aud  w«  know  full  well  the  dispoaitiOD  Of 

B  to  promote  all  Ihin^  nbicb  advance  bjs  owu  interests.    These  meo 

le  from  uotiona  wliere  Slaverr  is  not  allowwl.  and  tliey  drink  ia  ab> 

>n  Kuljmeiits  from  their  mothers'  breasts ;  Ibc;  (all  Ibe  while  race), 

an  utter  abhorrence  of  being  put  on  a  lei'el  with  blaelci, 

n  the  Geld  or  in  the  work-shop.     Could  Slavery  be  abolidied, 

'e  vonld  be  a  fifreatcr  demand  For  laborers,  and  the  prices  of  Iiboc 

>t  be  greatly  enhanced.    These  may  be  termed  the  lulcmal  eviibocas 

'  6  abolitioaieni  of  foreigacrH. 

PBat  wc  may  Gnd  near  Lome  facts  to  corroboraiv  these  'intemat' 

It  is  well  known  tbat  there  cxisis  a  groal  autl[}alhy  among 

«  and  rlvennen  of  New  Orleans  (who  are  almost  lo  b  raao  for- 

za)  to  the  pnrUcipation  of  slavea  in  these  braaches  of  industry-" 


B  obvions  that  free  men  have  very  much  gained  tho  field  of 
in  New  .Orleans  to  themselves.     The  majority  of  the  oatt- 
I,  hackney-coach  men,  porters,  rail-road  hamls,  public  waitars, 
d  common  laborers,  as  well  aa  of  skilled  mechanics,  app( 
■  white  men ;  and  of  the  negroes  employed  i) 
t«OQSiderabIe  proportion  aro  free. 

is  is  the  case  here  more  than  in  any  other  town  ii 

I  the  climate  js  torrid,  and  inconrenient  or  dangoroiu 

a ;  because  New  Orltians  is  more  extensively  engaged  in 

;e,  and  because  there  is,  by  the  pasain^  and  Bojouruing 

lugratioD  irom  Europe,  constantly  in  the  city  a  sufficient  nam- 

f  Cree  laborerst  to  euslain,  by  cooipctitiou  and  assodatioD 

.  each  other,  tlie  habits  of  iree-Iabor  communities.      It  is 

nly  perceptible  that  tho  white  working  men  in  New  Orleans 

■re  more  business-Uke  mannen,  and.  mora  aasnred  eelf-reipect, 


lie  waitars,     > 

inSInaqr,    I 
ngorous  to 
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Ihan  those  of  smaller  towns.     They  are  even  not  without  esprit 
du  carps. 

As  Commerce,  or  any  high  form  of  industry  requires  intelli- 
gence in  its  laborers,  slaves  can  never  be  brought  together  in 
dense  communities,  but  their  intelligence  will  increase  to  a  degree 
dangerous  to  those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labor.  The 
slave  must  be  kept  dependent,  day  by  day,  upon  his  master  for 
his  daily  bread,  or  he  will  find,  and  will  declare  his  independ- 
ence, in  all  respects,  of  him.  This  condition  disqualifies  the  slave 
for  any  but  the  simplest  and  rudest  forms  of  labor ;  and  every 
attempt  to  bring  his  labor  into  competition  with  free  labor  can 
only  be  successful  at  the  hazard  of  insurrection.  Hundreds  of 
slaves  in  New  Orleans  must  be  constantly  reflecting  and  saying 
to  one  another,  "  I  am  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself  as 
this  Irish  hod-carrier,  or  this  German  market-gardener;  why 
can*t  I  have  the  enjoyment  of  my  labor  as  well  as  they  ?  I  am 
as  capable  of  taking  care  of  my  own  family  as  much  as  they  of 
theirs ;  why  should  I  be  subject  to  have  them  taken  from  me  by 
those  other  men  who  call  themselves  our  owners  ?  Our  chil- 
dren have  as  much  brains  as  the  children  of  these  white-  neighbors 
of  ours,  who  not  long  ago  were  cooks  and  waitera  at  the  hotels, 
why  should  they  be  spumed  from  the  school-rooms  ?  I  helped 
to  baild  the  school-house,  and  have  not  been  paid  for  it.  One 
thing  I  know,  if  I  can't  have  my  rights,  I  can  have  my  pleasures ; 
and  if  they  won't  give  me  wages  I  can  take  them." 

That  this  influence  of  association  in  labor  with  free-men  can- 
not fail  to  be  appreciated  by  intelligent  obser\*ers,  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Nnc  Orleans  Crescent^ 
although  it  was  probably  written  to  show  only  the  amusing  and 
pietimsqne  aipect  of  the  slave  commtinity : 
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"  GittiiKA'4.iKB. — Passing  along  Baroane  street,  between  Fetdido 
Ld  Fofdcss  streets,  any  SQaday  altornooD,  tbe  wUte  passer-by  might 

I  tuilj  lappoie  hinueir  in  Quinea.  CaBraria,  gr  any  oilier  thickly-peopled 
I^ion  in  the  land  of  Ham.  Where  the  darkies  all  come  from,  what 
they  do  tiiete,  or  where  they  go  to,  corutitate  a  problem  somewhat  be- 
yond oar  algebra.  It  seems  lo  be  a  sort  of  nigger  exchange.  W«  know 
thflre  are  in  that  viciaily  a  colored  church,  colored  ice-cream  saloou, 
oolored  restaunnt,  colored  coSb<i-hoa5ea.  and  a  eolored  barber- 
■hc^  which,  we  hare  heard  ^y,  has  a  btkck  communication  with  one  of 
the  grogg^ies,  for  the  benefit  of  skTee;  but  as  the  police  haTcn't 
fOBod  it  out  yet,  we  soppose  it  ain't  so.  However,  if  the  ebony 
daa^ea  who  stlcnd  Sunday  eveuing  'change,  would  keep  within  their 
Tuioua  retreats,  or  leave  a  path  about  three  feet  wide  on  the 
side-walk,  for  the  free  passage  of  people  who  are  eo  untacky  as  to 
be  while,  we  wouldn't  complain  ;  but  to  have  to  elbow  one's  way 
through  a  crowd  of  woolly-hcads  on  such  u  day  as  yeati-rduy,  their  natu- 
ral  muskinoK  made  more  villainous  by  the  fumes  of  wliisky,  is  too 
much  for  delicate  olfuctorics  like  ours.  A  fight,  last  eveningt  between 
two  white  men  at  one  of  the  doggeries,  afforded  much  cdlGcation  to  the 

I  darkies  atandiog  around,  and  seemed  to  coniimi  Ihem  in  their  opiitiOD, 
hat  white  folks,  alter  all,  ain't  much." 

Similar  c«mplaiuts  to  the  following,  whicli  I  take  from  the 
[  iftw  Orleans  Crexcnt,  I  have  heard,  or  seen  in  the  joumnls,  at 
f  Kubmoud,  Sitvannoli,  Louisville,  and  most  otjier  large  mantifko- 
g,  OT  commerci&l  towii&.of  the  South. 

'ASSK9  TO  Neokoks. — Sometliing  must  be  douc  to  regulate  and 

I  JiPescribe  the  manner  in  which  pasaea  shall  be  given  to  BlaTea.     This  ii 

I   ft  matter  that  sliould  uo  longer  be  shirked  or  avoided.     The  C(»omoQ 

Council  should  act  promptly.    The  slave  population  of  this  city  13  al- 

Lfcady  demoralized  to  u  deplorable  exteut,  all  owing  to  Ibu  indtscrini- 

«  license  and  indulgence  ejilended  them  by  masleis,  mistreeaee,  and 

^^loardiaa^  and  to  the  practice  of  forging  paua,  which  ha«  uow  beeoraa 

F«  r^ular  business  in   New  Orleans.     The  greater  portion  of  Uw  eTil 

flows  from  forged  pofses.     As  things  now  stand,  any  negro  can  obtain 

a  pass  for  four  bits  or  a  dollar,  from  miserable  wretches  who  obtain  a 

tiviag  by  such  iofiimoas  practices.    The  cooseiiaencc  is  that  hnndiedi 

.  $pead  their  mgttadniiVXni;,  onwisvB^.^pmbUug,  and  contn 
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wont  of  habits,  which  not  only  make  them  usdess  to  their  owners,  bat 
dangerous  pests  to  society.  We  know  of  many  negroes,  completely 
mined,  morally  and  physically,  by  such  caoses.  The  inherent  vice  in 
the  negro  character  always  comes  ont  when  unrestraiDed,  and  there  is 
no  degradation  too  low  for  him  to  descend. 

'*  Well,  for  the  remedy  to  cnre  this  crying  evil.  Prosecuting  the 
forgers  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  where  one  conviction  could  be  obtained, 
thoosands  of  fraudulent  passes  would  be  written.  Slave  evidence  weighs 
noihing  againgt  Vfhite  forgers  and  scoundrels.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  other  mode  of  prevention.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us, 
that  if  the  Ooondl  would  adopt  a  form  for  passes,  dififereut  each  month, 
to  be  obtained  by  masters  from  the  Chief  of  Police,  exclusively,  that  a 
great  deal  of  good  would  be  at  once  accomplished.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  itb  Farther,  we  believe  that  all  owners  and  guardians  would  cheer- 
fully sabmit  to  the  inconvenience  in  order  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  end. 
We  trust  the  Common  Council  will  pay  some  little  attention  to  these 
Boggestioas." 

How  many  men,  accustomed  to  the  close  calculations  necessa- 
ry to  saocessful  enterprises,  can  listen  to  these  suggestions,  with- 
out asking  themselves  whether  a  system,  that  requires  to  be 
Bostained  by  such  inconvenient  defenses,  had  not  better  be 
thrown  up  altogether  ? 

First  and  last,  I  spent  some  weeks  in  New  Orleans  and  its 
vicinity.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  city  in  the  world,  where  the 
resident  population  has  been  so  divided  in  its  origin,  or  where 
there  is  such  a  variety  in  the  tastes,  habits,  manners,  and  moral 
codes  of  the  citizens.  Although  this  injures  civic  enterprise — 
which  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  city  greatly  demands  to  be  di- 
rected to  means  of  cleanliness,  convenience,  comfort,  and  health^- 
italso  gives  a  greater  scope  to  the  working  of  individual  enterprise, 
taste,  genius,  and  conscience ;  so  that  nowhere  are  the  higher 
qoalities  of  man — as  displayed  in  generosity,  hospitality,  be- 
nevolence, and  courage — better  deve\o][yed,  ox  iV^Xo'w^x  ^"!i8^>SN&'5», 
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likemng  him  to  a  beast,  less  interfered  with,  by  law  .or  the  ac&m 
of  public  opinion. 

There  is  one,  among  the  multitudinous  classifications  of 
society  in  New  Orleans,  which  is  a  very  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic result  of  the  prejudices,  vices,  and  customs  of  the 
various  elements  of  color,  class,  and  nation,  which  have  been 
there  brought  together. 

I  refer  to  a  class  composed  of  the  illegitimate  otEspimg  of 
white  men  and  colored  women  (mulattoes  or  quadroons),  who, 
from  habits  of  early  life,  the  advantages  of  education,  and  the 
use  of  wealth,  are  too  much  superior  to  the  negroes,  in  general,  to 
associate  with  them,  and  are  not  allowed  by  law,  or  the  popular 
prejudice,  to  marry  white  people.  The  girls  are  frequently  sent 
to  Paris  to  be  educated,  and  are  very  accomplished.  They  are 
generally  pretty,  and  often  handsome.  I  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
met  more  beautiful  women,  than  one  or  two  of  them,  that  I 
saw  by  chance,  in  the  streets.  They  are  much  better  formed, 
and  have  a  much  more  graceful  and  elegant  carriage  than 
Americans  in  general,  while  they  seem  to  have  commonly  in- 
herited or  acquired  much  of  the  taste  and  skill,  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement,  and  the  way  of  wearing  dresses  and  ornaments, 
that  is  the  especial  distinction  of  the  women  of  Paris.  Their 
beauty  and  attractiveness  being  their  fortune,  they  cultivate  and 
cherish  with  diligence  every  charm  or  accomplishment  they  are 
possessed  of. 

Of  course,  men  are  attracted  by  them,  associate  with  them, 
are  captivated,  and  become  attached  to  them,  and,  not  being  able 
to  marry  them  legally,  and  with  the  usual  forms  and  securities 
for  constancy,  make  such  arrangements  ''as  can  be  agreed 
upon."    When  a  maTi  moke^  ^  ^<^<^'Kt«>j^^xk  ^1  love  to  a  girl  of 
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this  data,  she  will  admit  or  denj,  aa  the  case  may  be,  her  happi- 
neu  in  receiTiDg  it;  but,  supposing  she  is  favorably  disposed, 
she  will  usually  refer  the  applicant  to  her  mother.  The  mother 
inquires,  like  a  Countess  of  Eew,  into  the  drcumstances  of 
tiio  suitor;  ascertains  whether  he  is  able  to  maintain  a  fjamily, 
and,  if  satisfied  with  him,  in  these  and  other  respects,  requires 
from  him  security  that  he  will  support  her  daughter  in  a  style 
snitaUe  to  the  habits  she  has  been  bred  to,  and  that,  if  he 
should  ever  leave  her,  he  will  g^ve  her  a  certain  sum  for  her 
fiitare  support,  and  a  certain  additional  sum  for  each  of  the 
ehikLren  she  shall  then  have. 

The  wealth,  thus  secured,  will,  of  course,  vary — as  in  societ]^ 
with  higher  assumptions  of  morality — with  the  value  of  the 
lady  in  the  market;  that  is,  with  her  attractiveness,  and  the 
number  and  value  of  other  suitors  she  may  have,  or  may 
reasonably  expect.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  love  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it ;  but  love  is  sedulously  restrained, 
and  held  firmly  in  hand,  until  the  road  of  competency  is  seen  to 
be  clear,  with  less  humbug  than  our  English  custom  requires 
about  it.  Everjrthing  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  a  tenement 
in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town  is  usually  hired,  and  the  couple 
store  into  it  and  go  to  housekeeping — ^living  as  if  they  were 
married.  The  woman  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  wholly  deprived 
of  the  society  of  others — ^her  former  acquaintances  are  continued, 
anil  the  sustains  her  relations  as  daughter,  sister,  and  friend. 
Of  coarse,  too,  her  husband  (she  calls  him  so— why  shouldn't 
'lie  ?)  will  be  likely  to  continue,  also,  more  or  less  in,  and  form 
*  part  of,  this  kind  of  society.  There  are  parties  and  balls 
mcuquh — and    all    the    movements    and    customs    of 

«r  iuluonMe  society^  which  they  can  euy>^  Vc^  "^V  *^*^  ^^^ 


■wiih."     The  women  of  this  sort  are  represented  to  be  exceed- 
ingly afiecLionale  in  disposilioD,  aod  coDstmit  beyond  reproMli. 

During  all  the  time  a  man  siiBtains  this  relation,  he  will 
oommonlj  be  moving,  aUo,  in  reputable  Bociely  on  the  other 
ude  of  the  town;  not  improbably,  eventually  he  marries,  and 

Ind  has  a  family  establishment  elsewhere.  Before  doing  this,  he 
*8Uty  separate  from  his  placfe  (so  she  is  termed).  If  so,  Ue  pays 
ier  according  to  agreement,  and  as  ranch  more,  perhaps,  as  his 
'  itSecUon  for  her,  or  his  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  the  proceeding, 
aiay  lead  him  to ;  and  she  hn.s  the  world  before  her  agtUD,  in 
tile  position  of  a.  widow,  ftlany  men  continue,  for  a  long  time, 
to  eopport  both  establishments — particularly,  if  their  legal  mar- 
aago  is  one  ile  comvnauee.  But  many  others  form  so  strong 
attachments,  that  the  relation  is  never  discontinued,  but  hecomea, 
indeed,  that  of  marriage,  escept  that  it  is  not  legalized  or  sol- 
emnized. These  men  leave  thoir  estate,  at  death,  to  their 
children,  to  whom  they  may  have  previously  given  every  adrsii' 
tage  of  education  they  could  command.     What  becomes  of  the 

^^'                        ""THe'  GLOBE    HALL    UOOM. 
^B       CantrB/Si.  ClauJe  and  HI.  telcr  .Urcii,  abrrail  of  lie  Old  BatiM, 
^K^fTILL    OPEN    TtltS    EVEXINU,  Octubor  16,  xthen  a  Sodoly  Bdll 
^K  n    tx  givon.  * 

^^B       No  UdioD  ailniitlod  wiihoul  miuk.i>. 

^V       G«iitleinoii,  flfiy  cants— Lndien.  grutle. 

^F        DMnOpoi  at  91  a'daok.    UbU  to  canuucuvo  at  10  o'tiloalc. 

So  penou  DdmiUed  with  weniiuiiB,  by  order  of  tho  t^oniwil. 

A  ■nperinr  urelioatro  liu  bwn  engaged  tor  the  ieiuou. 

Tba  public  ma;  bo  iuui«d  of  the  miwl  alrict  or<li>r,  as  llirre  will  fa*  at  all 
limas,  ao  oJUoieor  polica  ia  attepdaiioc. 

tAnaebcd   to  tho  Httahliabmenl  io  a  ■uporior  Bar,  ircll  ilockiul  wtlb 
■nd  liquoni ;  also,  a  Roalauraiit,  irbcro  uiuy  bu  liiid  nil  such  i 
nuket  BfToiili. 
All  ladies  are  niiueated  lu  ^imute  fe^e  tk^kcU  in 
riU  befldmilleU  lulu  lbolJ«\\tooiti-«Viiij\A  ore. 
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hojB,  I  am  not  informed;  the  gahy  sometimes,  are  removed  to 
other  couitries,  where  their  color  does  not  prevent  their  living 
reputable  lives;  bat^  of  course,  mainly  continue  in  the  same 
society,  and  are  &ted  to  a  life  similar  to  that  of  their  mothers. 

I  have  described  this  custom  as  it  was  described  to  me ;  I 
need  hardly  say  in  only  its  best  aspects.  The  crime  and 
heart-breaking  sorrow  that  must  frequently  result  from  it,  must 
he  evident  to  every  reflective  reader. 

A  gentleman,  of  New  England  education,  gave  me  the  folluw- 
iDg  accoont  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  quadroon  society.  On 
first  coming  to  New  Orleans,  he  was  drawn  into  the  social  circles 
usually  frequented  by. New  England  people,  and  some  time 
afterwards  was  introduced  by  a  friend  to  a  quadroon  family,  in 
which  there  were  three  pretty  and  accomplished  young  women. 
They  were  intelligent  and  well  informed ;  their  musical  taste  was 
especially  well  cultivated ;  they  were  interested  in  the  literature 
of  the  day,  and  their  conversation  upon  it  was  characterized  by 
good  sense  and  refined  discrimination.  He  never  saw  any  indi- 
cation of  a  want  of  purity  of  character  or  delicacy  of  feeling  in 
them.  He  was  much  attracted  by  them,  and  for  some  time  visit 
ed  them  very  frequently.  Having  then  discontinued  his  inti 
macy,  at  length  one  of  the  girls  asked  him  why  he  did  not  come 
to  see  them  as  oflen  as  he  had  formerly  done.  He  frankly 
leplied  that  he  had  found  their  society  so  fascinating,  that  he 
had  thought  it  best  to  restrict  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  lest 
it  should  become  necessary  to  his  happiness  ;  and  out  of  regard 
to  his  general  plans  of  life,  and  tht  feelings  of  his  friends,  he 
could  not  permit  himself  to  indulge  the  purpose  to  be  united 
to  one  of  them,  according  to  the  usual  custom  with  their 
dass.     The  young   woman  was  evidently  much  ^ained^  but 
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not  at  all  offended,  and  immediatelj  acknowledgod  and 
mended  the  propriety  and  good  sense  of  his  resolation. 

One  reason  which  leads  this  way  of  living  to  be  fivqnantlj 
adopted  by  unmarried  men,  who  come  to  New  Orleans  to  cany 
on  business,  is,  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  living  at  hotels  and 
boarding-houses.  As  no  young  man  ordinarily  dare  think  of 
marrying,  until  he  has  made  a  fortune  to  support  the  extravagant 

I  style  of  house-keeping,  and  gratify  the  expensive  tastes  of  young 
^  women,  as  fashion  is  now  educating  them,  many  are  obliged  to 
make  up  their  minds  never  to  marry.  Such  a  one  undertook  to 
show  me  that  it  was  cheaper  for  him  to  pldcer  than  to  live  in 
any  other  way  that  he  could  be  expected  to  in  New  Orleans* 
He  hired,  at  a  low  rent,  two  apartments  in  the  older  part  of  the 
town  ;  his  placee  did  not,  except  occasionally,  require  a  servant ; 
she  did  the  marketing,  and  performed  all  the  ordinary  duties  of 
house-keeping  herself;  she  to^k  care  of  his  clothes,  and  in  every 
way  was  economical  and  saving  in  her  habits — ^it  being  her 
interest,  if  her  afiPection  for  him  were  not  sufficient,  to  make  him 
as  much  comfort  and  as  little  expense  as  possible,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  strongly  attached  to  her,  and  have  the  less  occasion 
to  leave  her.  He  concluded  by  assuring  me  that  whatever  might 
be  said  against  it,  it  certainly  was  better  than  the  way  in  which 
most  young  men  lived  who  depended  on  salaries  in  New  York. 

While  we  have  so  little  real  social  democracy  that  we  manifest 
our  respect  less  to  character  and  mental  and  cesthetic  attain- 
ments than  to  offices  and  positions,  we  must  dress  extravagantlyi 
must  be  housed  extravagantly,  must  spend  an  extravagant  por- 
tion of  time  in  senseless  employments,  must  neglect  the  essentia^ 
means  of  comfort  and  health,  and  must  forget  taste  for  the  neoes- 

BMry  meant  of  diapk}  \  \iws»d!A  ^StMb  ^ae^bni^gMi  aid  ta§fiM  of 
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pontkmfl  nipaior,  at  least,  to  tiiose  of  our  (Servants  and  proI»- 
taiies. 

A  ifoman  may  have  spent  a  year  in  learning  how  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  dish  of  soup  can  be  made,  a  steak  broiled,  and  a 
potatoe  boiled,  in  a  perfectly  wholesome  and  yet  palatable  man- 
ner ;  things  which  it  is  certain  that  not  one  Americaix  man  or 
woman  atnong  a  thousand  has  ever  seen,  or  has  any  correct 
idea  about.  She  may  hare  spent  ten  years  in  the  study  of 
beauty,  of  taste  and  domestic  fine-art,  and  thus  possess  an  un- 
fiuling  power  of  self-cheering  and  of  elevating  the  lives  of  all  in 
her  bouse,  and  it  will  command  for  her,  if  her  husband  is  a  book- 
keeper, or  an  editor,  or  an  actor,  on  a  small  salary,  less  respect 
and  less  influence — ^for  her  children,  less  exterior  social  advanta- 
ges— than  the  woman  with  no  solid  acquirements  will  possess,  if 
her  husband  is  able  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  rent  for  a  stone- 
veneered  dwelling,  and  furnish  a  stylish  carriage  for  her  to  send 
cards  xrom. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  this  is  so.  I  believe 
in  New  York  it  is  not  so.  But  such  is  the  general  opinion, 
and  by  this  unfortunate  opinion  the  mass  of  young  minds  are 
ruled. 

Bat,  regardless  of  social  position  and  reputation  with  the 
world,  how  rarely  are  we  educated  to  be  happy,  without  exces- 
sive expenditure.     The  taste  of  our  young  men  and  of  our 
young  women  is  so  little  or  so  badly  cultivated  that  they  have 
Iiaidly  any  conception  of  comfort  without  splendor,  or  of  beauty 
I'^ond  &shion.    There  are,  therefore,  so  few  houses  built  in  our 
^wns  with  prime  regard  to  health  and  simple  convenience,  and 
^'^^xt  are  so  few  of  us  su£5ciently  educated  as  purveyors  and 
^<^o]bi,  to  provide  a  palataUe  Tariety  of  goodi  io6^«ijeK^^  % 
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wasteful  expense,  that  a  large  income  is  really  made  neoessaiy 
for  a  merely  wholesome  and  comfortable  family  life. 

Oar  young  men,  therefore,  shrink  from  marriage  until  they  can 
command  business  positions,  from  which  they  can  safely  under- 
take to  |)ay  rent  for  stone  veneering,  and  suites  of  parlors,  to 
buy  theatrical  furniture,  and  to  support  idle,  if  not  sickly  fami- 
lies, '^  in  a  style  of  barbaric  splendor."  Those  less  conscientious 
and  more  bold — ^how  often  are  they  detected  in  peculations  and 
reckless  gambling  speculations. 

And  when  there  is  generally  so  little  comprehension  of  the 
more  noble  sources  of  pleasure  which  may  be  commanded  with 
moderate  wealth,  are  their  passions  dormant  while  a  pure  do* 
mestic  life  is  held  to  be  so  far  in  the  future? 

The  Irish  are  faithless  of  the  future,  improvident,  passionate, 
and  marry  young.  The  Scotch  are  cool,  ambitious,  and  penu- 
rious, and,  much  less  often  than  the  Irish,  marry  without  seeing 
their  way  clear  to  household  comfort.  Is  there  no  philosophical 
connection  between  these  differences  of  character  and  the  fajot 
that  licentiousness  is  exceedingly  prevalent  in  Scotland,  while 
Ireland  is  more  free  from  it  than  any  other  country  in  the  world? 

It  is  asserted  by  Southerners  who  have  lived  at  the  North, 
and  Northerners  who  have  lived  at  the  South,  that  although  the 
fJMulities  for  licentiousness  are  much  greater  at  the  South,  the 
evil  of  licentiousness  is  much  greater  at  the  North.  Not 
because  the  average  standard  of  '<  respectable  position"  requires 
a  less  expenditure  at  the  South,  for  the  contrary  is  the  case.* 
But  it  is  said  licentiousness  at  the  North  is  far  more  capti- 

*  A  gentleman  in  on  inland  Southern  town  said  to  me,  "  I  have  now  bnt  one 
■ervant;  if  I  should  marry,  I  should  be  obliged  to  bay  three  more,  and  that 
alone  would  withdraw  {100110:3  cv^WaSL  «l\Ajsit  three  thonuod  dollart." 
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ratmg,  imnslible,  and  ntinooa  than  at  the  South.  Its  verf 
intngnes,  clocks,  hazards,  and  expenses,  instead  of  represaing  the 
paasionB  of  young  men,  esoaperute  them,  and  increase  its  de- 
grading effect  upon  their  character,  producing  hypocrisy,  inter- 
fering with  high  ambitiona,  destroying  self-respect,  causing  the 
woret  poaaible  results  to  their  health,  and  giving  them  habits 
which  are  inimical  to  future  domeatic  conteDtment  and  virtue. 

With  r^ard  to  young  men  in  towns,  I  tLink  this  may  be  true, 
though  in  rural  Ufa  the  advantage  of  the  North,  I  believe,  is 
incomparable. 

lln.  Douglass,  a  Virginia  woman,  who  was  tried,  convicted  and 
poniahed,  &  year  or  two  since,  for  teocliing  a  number  of  slavea  to 
read,  coatrory  to  law,  saya,  in  a  letter  from  her  jail : 

"  lliis  subject  dcmaoda  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  religions  pupa-  i  • 
lUioD,  but  of  Btateameo  and  law-makers.  It  is  one  great  evil  haDging 
ma  the  Sonthem  Slave  States,  destroying  domestic  happiness,  and  the 
peace  of  thousands.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word — arnalganui- 
tioit.  This,  and  this  only,  causes  the  vast  extent  of  ignorance,  degroda- 
tiOQ  and  crime,  that  lies  like  a  block  cloud  over  the  whole  South.  And 
the  practice  is  more  general  than  even  the  Southerneis  are  willing  to 

"  Neither  Is  It  to  be  foand  only  ia  the  lower  order  of  the  white  popu- 
latim.  It  pervades  the  entire  society.  Its  followers  are  to  be  ibnod 
among  all  ranks,  occupations  and  professions.  The  while  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  South  have  suQbred  under  it  for  years — have  seen  their 
dearest  aflections  trampled  upon — their  hopes  of  domestic  happiness 
dMtroyed,  and  tiieir  fntore  lives  embittered,  even  to  agony,  by  those 
who  should  be  all  in  all  to  them,  as  bosbanda,  sons,  and  brothers.  I 
ttonot  nae  too  atrong  language  in  reference  to  this  subject,  for  I  know 
tbit  itwillmeetwithaheart^fclt  resDonsc  fromcvery  Southern  woman." 

A  Degress  was  hung  this  year  in  Alabama,  for  the  murder  of 
in  duld.  At  her  trial,  she  confessed  her  guilt.  Sbe  aaid  lier 
>wiHii  WM  the  fitther  of  the  child,  and  that  her  mistress  knew  it^ 
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and  treated  it  so  cruelly  in  conseqnenoe,  that  she  had  killed  it 
to  save  it  from  farther  suffering,  and  also  to  remove  a  provoca- 
tion to  her  own  ill-treatment. 

t  '^  A  large  planter  told  me  the  reason  he  sent  his  boys  to  the 
North  to  he  educated  was,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
being  brought  up  in  decency  at  home.  Another  planter  told  me 
that  he  was  intending  to  move  to  a  free  country  on  this  account 
He  said  that  the  practice  was  not  occasional  or  general,  it  was 
universaL  "  There  is  not,"  he  said,  "  a  likely-looking  black  girl 
in  this  State,  that  is  not  the  paramour  of  a  white  man.  There  is 
not  an  old  plantation  in  which  the  grandchildren  of  the  owner 
are  not  whipped  in  the  field  by  his  overseer.     I  cannot  bear  that 

the  blood  of  the should  run  m  the  veins  of  slaves."     He 

was  of  an  old  Scotch  family. 

There  is  but  one  step  between  the  way  of  living  which  I  have 
described  to  be  so  common  with  young  men  in  New  Orleans, 
and  a  natural,  virtuous,  and  commendable  way  of  living.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  step  most  important  and  needful  to  a  good  state  of 
society.  But  let  any  one  visit  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  and 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  disease,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  way  of  living,  fearfully  prevalent  among  os,  which  is  bat  a 
step,  and  that  often  a  short  one,  above  the  life  of  beasts. 

Whether  there  is  less  licentiousness  in  New  Orleans  than  in 

New  York,  it  is  impossible  to  more  than  guess ;  bat  it  is  certain 

that  there  is  less  obvious  licentiousness,  and  that  the  physical 

penalties  of  it,  however  it  may  be  with  the  moral,  are  less  hor- 

.    rible  and  general. 

The  late  lamented  Dr.  Kelly,  a  most  sensible  and  religious 

man,  for  several  years  superintending  physician  at  the  Blackwell*8 

lahnd  S.  hoBpital,  haa  mox^  tV^Ti  otlca  e&^ieased  his  eonviction 
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to  me,  that  at  least  one  in  five  of  the  whole  population  of  New 
Jork  city  is  fainted  with  the  incarable  disease  which  is  bom  only 
in  the  lowest  form  of  licentiousness.  Another  physician  teUs 
me  that  he  has  often  been  called  upon  by  old  men,  of  the  most 
respectable  position,  and  officers  of  the  churches^  who  were 
snfiering  the  most  acute  distress  from  the  sins  of  their  youth. 
When  we  reflect  that  this  suffering  is  not  only  incurable,  but, 
under  some  circumstances,  contagious,  and  endlessly  transmissi- 
ble to  offspring,  we  shall  see  the  sins  of  society  punished  in  it, 
as  well  as  of  individuals. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  efS^d  of  our  present  laws,  which  are 
intended  to  be  prohibitory  of  licentiousness,  is  only  to  change 
the  form  and  outward  appearance  of  the  vice,  and  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  its  essential  evil?  Such  has  been  the 
conclnsioD,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  legislative  power  of  Prussia 
and  Denmark.  ^  "" 


I 

RED   BIVEB   EMIGRANT   CRAFT. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  found  that  two  boats,  the  Swamp  Fox 
and  the  St.  Charles,  were  advertised  to  leave  in  the  evening,  for 
Shrereporty  on  the  Bed  Biver.  I  went  to  the  levee,  and,  finding 
the  St.  Charles  to  be  the  best  of  the  two,  I  asked  her  clerk  if  I 
conld  engage  a  state-room.  There  was  just  one  state-room 
berth  left  unengaged ;  I  was  requested  to  place  my  name  against 
its  number  on  the  passenger-book — and  did  so,  understanding 
that  it  was  thus  secured  for  me. 

Having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  I  had  my  baggage  brought 
clown,  and  went  on  board  at  half-past  three — the  boat  being 
Advertised  to  sail  at  four.  Four  o'clock  passed,  and  freight  was 
'Ql  being  taken  on— «  fire  had  been  made  in  the  furnace,  and 
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the  boat's  big  bell  was  rung.  I  noticed  that  the  Swamp  Fox 
was  also  firing  ap,  and  that  her  bell  rang  whenever^nrs  did^- 
though  she  was  not  advertised  to  sail  till  five.  At  length, 
when  five  o'clock  came,  the  clerk  told  me  he  thought,  perhaps, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  off  at  all  that  night— there  was 
so  much  freight  still  to  come  on  board.  Six  o'clock  arrived, 
and  he  felt  certain  that,  if  they  did  get  off  that  night,  it  would 
not  be  till  very  late.  At  half-past  six,  he  said  the  captain  had 
not  come  on  board  yet,  and  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  off  that  night  I  prepared  to  return  to  the  hotel, 
and  asked  if  they  would  leave  in  tl^  morning.  He  thought  not 
He  was  confident  they  would  not  He  was  positive  they  could 
not  leave  now,  before  Monday,  at  twelve  o'clock — I  might  rely 
upon  it.  • 

Monday  morning.  The  Picayune  stated,  editorially,  that  the 
floating  palace,  the  St  Charles,  would  leave  for  Shreveport,  at 
five  o'clock,  and,  if  anybody  wanted  to  make  a  quick  and  luxurious 
trip  up  Bed  Biver,  with  a  jolly  soul.  Captain  Lickup  was  in 
command.  It  also  stated,  in  another  paragraph,  that,  if  any 
of  its  friends  had  business  up  Bed  Biver,  Captain  Pitchup  was 
a  whole-souled  veteran  in  that  trade,  and  was  going  up  with 
that  remarkably  low-draft  fieivorite,  the  Swamp  Fox,  to  leave 

'  at  four  o'clock  that  evening.    Both  boats  were  abo  announced, 
in  the  advertising  columns,  to  leave  at  four  o'clock. 

As  the  clerk  had  told  me  the  St  Charles  would  leave  at  noon, 
however,  I  thought  there  might  have  been  a  misprint  in  the 
newspaper  announcements,  and  so  went  on  board  again  before 
twelve.  The  clerk  informed  me  that  the  newspaper  was  right 
— ^they  had  finally  concluded  not  to   sail  tiU    four  o'clock. 

Bi^oie  four,  I  retomed  Oi^g^  ^xA  >2Ki<^  \«m1  aigun  fired  np^  and 
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nmg  her  belL  So  did  the  Swamp  Fox.  Neither,  however,  was 
quite  ready  to  leave  at  foar  o'clock.  Not  quite  ready  at  five. 
Even  at  six — ^not  yet  quite  ready.  At  seven,  the  fires  having 
burned  oat  in  the  furnace,  and  the  stevedores  having  gone  away, 
leaving  a  quantity  of  freight  yet  on  the  dock,  without  advising 
this  time  with  the  clerk,  I  had  my  baggage  re-transferred  to 
the  hoteL 

A  similar  performance  was  repeated  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  I  found  the  berth  I  had  engaged  occupied 
by  a  very  strong  man,  who  was  not  very  polite,  when  I 
informed  him  that  JL  believed  there  was  some  mistake — that 
the  berth  he  was  using  had  been  engaged  to  me.  I  went  to 
the  clerk,  who  said  that  he  was  sorry,  but  that,  as  I  had  taot 
staid  on  board  at  night,  and  had  not  paid  for  the  berth,  he  had 
not  been  sure  that  I  should  go,  and  he  had,  therefore,  given  it 
to  the  gentleman  who  now  had  it  in  possession,  and  whom, 
he  thought,  it  would  not  be  best  to  try  to  reason  out  of  it  He 
was  very  busy,  he  observed,  because  the  boat  was  going  to  start 
at  four  o'clock ;  if  I  would  now  pay  him  the  price  of  passage, 
he  wonld  do  the  best  he  could  for  me.  When  he  had  time  to 
examine,  he  could  probably  put  me  in  some  state-room,  if  not 
quite  as  good  a  one  as  that  I  had  lost.  I  could,  at  any  rate, 
pat  my  baggage  in  his  private  state-room,  until  the  boat  got 
off,  and  then  he  would  make  some  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
ma.  I  inquired  if  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  boat  would  get 
off  at  four ;  for  I  had  been  asked  to  dine  with  a  friend,  at  three 
o'clock.  There  was  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  she  would  leave 
<tt  four.  They  were  all  ready,  at  that  moment,  and  only  waited 
till  four,  because  the  agent  had  advertised  that  they  would— 
^kiflrely  a  technical  point  of  honor. 
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But,  by  some  error  of  calculation,  I  suppose,  she  didn't  go  at 
four.     Nor  at  five.     Nor  at  six. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  Swamp  Fox  and  the  St  Charles  were 
both  discharging  dense  smoke  from  their  chimneys,  blowing 
steam,  and  ringing  bells.  It  was  apparent  that  each  was  makmg 
every  exertion  to  get  ofi*  before  the  other.  The  captains  of  both 
boats  stood  at  the  break  of  the  hurricane  deck,  as  if  they  were 
waiting  impatiently  for  mails  to  come  on  board. 

The  St.  Charles  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  her  decks 
were  piled  high  with  freight.  Bumboatmen,  about  the  bows, 
were  offering  shells,  and  oranges,  and  bananas ;  and  newsboys, 
and  peddlers,  and  tract  distributers,  were  squeezing  about  with 
their  wares  among  the  passengers.  I  had  confidence  in  their 
instinct;  there  had  been  no  such  numbers  of  them  the  previous 
evenings,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  although  past  seven  o'clock, 
that  the  St.  Charles  would  not  let  her  fires  go  down  again. 

Among  the  peddlers  there  were  two  of  **  cheap  literature,**  and 
among  their  yellow  covers,  each  had  two  or  three  copies  of  the 
cheap  edition  (pamphlet)  of  Unde  Tom's  Cabin.  They  did  not 
cry  it  out  as  they  did  the  other  books  they  had,  but  held  it  forth 
among  others,  so  its  title  could  be  seen.  One  of  them  told  me 
he  carried  it  because  gentlemen  often  inquired  for  it,  and  he  sold 
a  good  many :  at  least  three  copies  were  sold  to  passengers  on 
the  boat  Another  young  man,  who  looked  like  a  beneficiary  of 
the  Education  Society,  endeavoring  to  pass  a  college  vacation  in 

a  useful  and  profitable  manner,  was  peddling  a  Bible  Defense  of 

* 

Slavery,  which  he  made  eloquent  appeals,  in  the  manner  of  a  pas- 
toral visit,  to  us,  each  personally,  to  purchase.     He  said  it  was 
prepared  by  a  clergyman  of  Kentucky,  and  every  slave-holder 
ou^ht  to  possess  it    W\[i<&ii\i<&  casoa  \a  tea^  I  told  him  that  1 
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owned  no  slaves,  and  therefore  bad  no  occasion  for  it  He  an- 
swered that  the  world  was  before  me,  and  I  perhaps  yet  might 
own  many  of  them.  I  replied  so  decidedly  that  I  should  not, 
that  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  my  conscience  would  not 
need  the  book,  and  tamed  back  again  to  a  man  sitting  beside 
me,  who  had  before  refused  to  look  at  it.  He  now  urged  again 
that  he  should  do  so,  and  forced  it  into  his  hands,  open  at  the 
tide-page  on  which  was  a  vignette,  representing  a  circle  of 
colored  gentlemen  and  ladies,  sitting  around  a  fire-place,  with  a 
white  person  standing  behind  them,  like  a  servant,  reading  from 
a  book.  '^  Here  we  see  the  African  race  as  it  is  in  America, 
under  the  blessed — " 

"  Now  you  go  to  hell !  I've  told  you  three  times,  as  civilly 
as  I  could,  I  didn*t  want  your  book.  If  you  bring  it  here  again 
ril  throw  it  overboard.  I  own  niggers ;  and  I  calculate  to  own 
more  of  'em,  if  I  can  get  'em,  but  I  don*t  want  any  damned 
preachin'  about  it." 
That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  book-peddler. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  after  seven  when  the  captain  observed, 
scanning  the  levee  in  every  direction,  to  see  if  there  was  another 
cirt  or  carriage  coming  towards  us,  '*  No  use  waiting  any  longer, 
1  reckon :  throw  ofl^  Mr.  Heady."  (The  Swamp  Fox  did  not 
^ve,  I  afterwards  heard,  till  Saturday.) 

We  backed  out,  winded  round  head  up,  and  as  we  began  to 
breast  the  current,  a  dozen  of  the  negro  boat-hands,  standing  on 
^^  freight,  piled  up  on  the  low  forecastle,  began  to  sing,  waving 
^^ts  and  handkerchiefs,  and  shirts  lashed  to  poles,  towards  the 
People  who  stood  on  the  stems  of  the  steam-boats  at  the 
*®^«e.  After  losing  a  few  lines,  I  copied  literally  into  my 
^'ou-book : 
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"  Ye  see  dem  boat  way  dih  ahead. 
OHOBUSd — Oahoiohieo. 

De  San  Charlee  is  arter  'em,  dey  mas  go  behine. 
Cna — Oahoiohieu. 

So  stir  up  dah,  my  livelies,  stir  her  up ;  (pointing 
the  furnaces). 

Cho. — Oahoiohien. 

Dey's  bnmin'  not'n  but  fat  and  rosnm. 
*  Cho. — Oahoiohien. 

Oh,  we  is  gwine  np  de  Bed  River,  oh  I 
Cho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Oh,  we  mns  part  from  you  dah  asho'. 
Cho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Give  my  lub  to  Dinah,  oh  I 

Cho. — Oahoiohien. 

For  we  is  gwine  ap  de  Red  River. 
Cho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Yes,  we  is  gwine  np  de  Red  River. 
Cho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Oh  we  must  part  from  you  dah  oh. 
Cho. — Oahoiohieu." 

[The  wit  iDtrodoced  into  these  songs  has,  I  suspect, 
rather  over-estimated.  On  another  occasion  I  took  dov 
following : 

**  John  come  down  in  de  holler, 
Oh,  work  and  talk  and  holler, 
Oh,  John,  come  down  in  de  ho'.Ier, 
Ime  gwine  away  to-morrow. 

Oh,  Jonn,  &c. 

Ime  g^ine  away  to  marry, 

Oh,  John,  kc 
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Tae  gwine  away  to-moiroWy 

Oh,  John,  &C. 

Oh,  work  and  talk  and  holler, 

Oh,  JohD,  ibc. 

Maasa  gov  me  dollar, 

Oh,  JohD,  ibc 

Don't  cry  yer  eyes  out,  honey. 

Oh,  John,  ibc 

I'm  g^ine  to  get  some  money. 

Oh,  John,  ibc 

Bat  111  come  back  Unnorrow, 

Oh,  John,  &c. 

So  work  and  talk  and  holler, 

Oh,  John,  ibc. 

Work  all  day  and  Sunday, 

Oh,  John,  Ac. 

Massa  get  de  money. 

Oh,  John,  &c. 

After  the  condiifiion  of  tiiis  song,  and  after  the  negroes  had 
left  the  bows,  and  were  coming  aft  along  the  guards,  we  passed 
two  or  three  colored  nurses,  walking  with  children  on  the  river 
iMOik;  as  we  did  so  the  singers  jumped  on  some  cotton  bales, 
Iwwed  very  low  to  them,  took  off  their  hats,  and  swung  and 
waved  them,  and  renewed  their  song : 

God  bless  you  all,  dah  I  ladies  I 

Oh,  John  come  down  in  de  holler, 

Farwell,  de  Lord  be  wid  you,  honey, 
Oh,  John,  come  down,  &c. 

Done  cry  yerself  to  def, 
Oh,  John,  ibc. 

/  Tm  g^ine  down  to  New  Orleans^ 

Ob,  John,  &c. 
26* 


AH^ta 
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I'll  come  back,  dough,  bime-by, 
Oh|  John,  &Ct 

So  far-you-well,  my  honey, 
Oh,  John,  &c. 

Far-yon-wcU,  all  yon  dah,  shore. 
Oh,  John,  &c. 

And  save  your  cotton  for  de  Dalmo ! 

Oh,  John,  &c.] 

As  soon  as  the  song  was  ended,  I  went  into  the  cabin  to 
remind  the  clerk  to  obtain  a  berth  for  me.  I  found  two  brilliant 
supper  tables  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  long  cabin,  and  a 
file  of  men  standing  on  each  side  of  both  of  them,  ready  to  take 
seats  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given. 

The  clerk  was  in  his  room,  with  two  other  men,  and  appeared 
to  be  more  occupied  than  ever.  His  manner  was,  I  thought, 
now  rather  cool,  not  to  say  rude ;  and  he  very  dbtinctly  informed 
me  that  every  berth  was  occupied,  and  he  didn't  know  where  I 
was  to  sleep.  He  judged  I  was  able  to  take  care  of  myself ;  and 
if  I  was  not,  he  was  quite  sure  that  be  had  too  much  to  do  to 
give  all  his  time  to  my  surveillance.  I  then  went  to  the  captain, 
and  told  him  that  I  thought  myself  entitled  to  a  berth.  I  bad 
paid  for  one,  and  should  not  have  taken  passage  in  the  boat,  if 
it  had  not  been  promised  me.  I  was  not  disposed  to  fight  for  it, 
particularly  as  the  gentleman  occupying  the  berth  engaged  to  me 
was  a  good  deal  bigger  fellow  than  I,  and  also  carried  a  bigger 
knife ;  but  I  thought  the  clerk  was  accountable  to  me  for  a  berth, 
and  I  begged  that  he  would  inform  him  so.  He  replied  that  the 
clerk  probably  knew  his  business  ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
and  walked  away  from  me.  I  then  addressed  myself  to  a 
second  clerk,  or  BuVy-ofEv^ei  of  some  denomination^  who  more 
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g^ood-naturedly  informed  me  that  half  the  company  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  myself  and  I  needn't  be  alarmed,  cots  would 
be  provided  for  us. 

As  I  saw  that  the  supper-table  was  likely  to  be  crowded,  I 
asked  if  there  would  be  a  second  taWe.  "  Yes,  they'll  keep  on 
eatin'  till  they  all  get  through."  I  walked  the  deck  till  I  saw 
those  who  had  been  first  seated  at  the  table  comiug  out ;  then 
going  in,  1  found  the  table  still  crowded,  while  many  stood 
waiting  to  take  seats  as  fast  as  any  were  vacated.  I  obtained 
one  for  myself  at  length,  and  had  no  sooner  occupied  it  than 
two  half-intoxicated  and  garrulous  men  took  the  adjoining 
stools. 

It  was  near  nine  o'clock  before  the  tables  were  cleared  away, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  waiters  began  to  rig  a  frame- 
work for  sleeping-cots  in  their  place.  These  cots  were  simply 
canvas  shelves,  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  wide,  and  less  than 
two  feet  apart,  perpendicularly.  A  waiter,  whose  good  will  I 
had  purchased  at  the  supper-table,  gave  me  a  hint  to  secure  one 
of  ^em  for  myself,  as  soon  as  they  were  erected,  by  putting  my 
hat  in  it  I  did  so,  and  saw  that  others  did  the  same.  I  chose 
a  eot  as  near  as  possible  to  the  midship  doors  of  the  cabin,  per- 
odnng  that  there  was  not  likely  to  be  the  best  possible  air, 
after  all  the  passengers  were  laid  up  for  the  night,  in  this  com- 
pact manner. 

Nearly  as  £ist  as  the  cots  were  ready  they  were  occupied. 
To  make  sure  that  mine  was  not  stolen  from  me,  I  also,  without 
much  undressing,  laid  myself  away.  A  single  blanket  was  the 
only  bed-clothing  provided.  I  had  not  lain  long,  before  I  was 
liiven,  by  an  exceedingly  ofiensive  smell,  to  search  for  a  cleaner 
Neighborhood ;  but  I  found  all  the  cots  foni  wvd  aSx^  ^«t^  <»5siBKt 
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mjselt^  aod  most  of  liiu  waiteia  were  leamng  od  Uie  rail  c 
gallery.  Occasianallv  a  fow  nords  of  banter  passed  between 
ihem  and  ihc  waitera  of  Uie  Kimball ;  below,  the  tircmcD  were 
shouting  as  they  crowded  the  fumac'es,  ajid  Bonus  onu  i^ould  be 
ho-anl  cheering  tliem:  ''Shove  her  up,  boys!  Shove  berup! 
Give  her  hell !"  "  She's  goi  to  hold  a  conversaUon  with  us  be- 
fore aiie  geta  by,  anyhow,"  said  one  of  the  negroes.  ''Ye  lur' 
tbal  ar'  whistlin',"  said  a  white  mao :  "  tell  yc  tbar  aa't  aay  loo 
much  water  in  her  bilere  when  ye  har  that."  I  laughed  eilently, 
bul  was  not  without  a  slight  expectant  sensation,  which  Mr. 
Burke  would  have  called  sublime.  At  length  ihc  Kimball  slowly 
drcn  ahead,  crossed  our  bow,  and  the  contest  was  given  up. 
"Do  ole  lady  too  heavy,"  said  a  waiter ;  "if  I  could  pitdi  a 
few  ton  of  dat  freight  off  bet  bow,  I'd  bet  de  Kliuball  would  be 
atkin*  her  to  ebow  de  way,  mighty  qaick." 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  a  hand-l>ell  was  rung  in  the  cabio, 
and  soon  afterwards  I  was  iofonned  that  I  must  get  up,  that  the 
servantE  might  remove  the  cot  arrangement,  and  clear  the  cabin 
for  the  breakfast-table. 

Breakfast  was  nut  ready  till  half-past  seven.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  washed  in  tiic  barber's  ehop,  I  walked  on  the  hum- 
cone  deck,  where  I  got  very  dajnp  and  faint.  The  passengers, 
one  set  alter  another,  and  then  the  pilots,  clerks,  mates,  and 
engineers,  and  then  the  free-colored  people,  and  tlien  tiio  wsjtera, 
chambennaids,  and  passengers'  body  servants,  having  break- 
fasted, die  tables  were  cleared,  and  tbe  cabin  was  swept.  The 
tables  were  then  again  laid  for  dinner.  Thus  tiie  grcaluc  part  of 
the  cabin  was  constantly  occupied,  and  the  passengers  who  had 
Dot  state-rooms  to  retreat  to  were  driven  to  herd  in  the  vicinity 

(he  card-taWes  andlVe  \im,  \\\c\Q'\i't)'j  (facial  Hall,  I  I 
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Gh>ing  round  behind  the  furnace,  I  fonnd  a  large  quantity  of 
freight :  hogsheads,  barrels,  cases,  bales,  boxes,  nail-rods,  rolls 
of  leather,  plows,  cotton  bale-rope,  and  fire-wood,  all  thrown 
together  in  the  most  confused  manner,  with  hot  steam-pipes,  and 
parts  of  the  engine  crossing  through  it.  As  I  explored  further 
all,  I  found  n^oes  lying  asleep  in  all  postures,  upon  the  freight. 
A  single  group  only,  of  five  or  six,  appeared  to  be  awake,  and  as 
I  drew  near  to  them  they  commenced  to  sing  a  Methodist  hymn, 
not  loudly,  as  negroes  generally  do,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  and  feelings  a  few  white  people — 
men,  women  and  children — were  lying  here  and  there,  among  the 
negroes.  Altogether,  I  heard  we  had  two  hundred  of  these  deck 
passengers,  black  and  white.  A  stove,  by  which  they  could  fry 
bacon,  was  the  only  furniture  provide<l  for  them  by  the  boat^ 
They  carried  with  them  their  provisions  for  the  voyage,  and  had 
their  choice  of  the  freight  for  beds. 

As  I  came  to  the  bows  again,  and  was  about  to  ascend  to  the 
cabin,  two  men  came  down,  one  of  whom  I  recognized  to  have 
bi-en  my  cot  neighbor.  "  Where's  a  bucket  ?"  said  he ;  "  by 
thunder  I  this  fellow  was  so  strong  I  could  not  sleep  by  him,  so  I 
stumped  him  to  come  down  and  wash  his  feet."  '^  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,"  said  I,  and  I  was,  very  much ;  the  man  had  been 
lying  in  the  cot  beneath  mine,  which  I  now  returned  to,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

I  awoke  about  midnight.  There  was  an  unusual  jar  in  the 
boat,  and  an  evident  excitement  among  people  talking  on  deck. 
I  rolled  out  of  my  cot,  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  gallery.  The 
steamboat  '^  Kimball"  was  running  head-and-head  with  us,  and  so 
dose  that  one  might  have  jumped  easily  from  our  paddle-box  on 
to  her  guards.    A  few  other  pa8seng<&t%  Vi^  Xx^xqk^  ^^^N^rss^S^ 
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myself  and  most  of  the  waiters  were  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the 
gallery.  Occasionally  a  few  words  of  banter  passed  between 
them  and  the  waiters  of  the  Eomball ;  below,  the  firemen  were 
shoating  as  they  crowded  the  furnaces,  and  some  one  coold  be 
heard  cheering  them:  "Shove  her  up,  boys!  Shove  her  up  I 
Give  her  hell  !*'  "  She's  got  to  hold  a  conversation  with  us  be- 
fore she  gets  by,  anyhow,"  said  one  of  the  negroes.  "  Ye  bar' 
that  ar'  whistlin',"  said  a  white  man ;  "  tell  ye  thar  an't  any  too 
much  water  in  her  bilers  when  yc  har  that"  I  laughed  silently, 
but  was  not  without  a  slight  expectant  sensation,  which  Mr. 
Burke  would  have  called  sublime.  At  length  the  Kimball  slowly 
drew  ahead,  crossed  our  bow,  and  the  contest  was  given  up. 
"  De  ole  lady  too  heavy,"  said  a  waiter ;  "  if  I  could  pitch  a 
few  ton  of  dat  freight  off  her  bow,  Pd  bet  de  Kimball  would  be 
askin*  her  to  show  de  way,  mighty  quick." 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  a  hand-bell  was  rung  in  the  cabin, 
and  soon  afiberwards  I  was  informed  that  I  must  get  up,  that  the 
servants  might  remove  the  cot  arrangement,  and  clear  the  cabin 
for  the  breakfast-table. 

Breakfast  was  not  ready  till  half-past  seven.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  washed  in  the  barber's  shop,  I  walked  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck,  where  I  got  very  dapijp  and  faint  The  passengers, 
one  set  after  another,  and  then  the  pilots,  clerks,  mates,  and 
engineers,  and  then  the  free-colored  people,  and  then  the  waiters, 
chambermaids,  and  passengers'  body  servants,  having  break- 
fasted, the  tables  were  cleared,  and  the  cabin  was  swept  The 
tables  were  then  again  laid  for  dinner.  Thus  the  greater  part  of 
the  cabin  was  constantly  occupied,  and  the  passengers  who  had 
not  state-rooms  to  retreat  to  were  driven  to  herd  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  card-tables  and  the  W>  \\\q  lobby  CSocial  Hall,  I  believe 
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Gh>ing  round  behind  the  furnace,  I  foand  a  large  quantity  of 
freight:  hogsheads,  barrels,  cases,  bales,  boxes,  nail-rods,  rolls 
of  leather,  plows,  cotton  bale-rope,  and  fire-wood,  all  thrown 
together  in  the  most  confused  manner,  with  hot  steam-pipes,  and 
parts  of  the  engine  crossing  through  it.  As  I  explored  further 
ally  I  found  negroes  lying  asleep  in  all  postures,  upon  the  freight. 
A  single  group  only,  of  five  or  six,  appeared  to  be  awake,  and  as 
I  drew  near  to  them  they  commenced  to  sing  a  Methodist  hymn, 
not  loudly,  as  negroes  generally  do,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  and  feeling ;  a  few  white  people — 
men,  women  and  children — were  lying  here  and  there,  among  the 
negroes.  Altogether,  I  heard  we  had  two  hundred  of  these  deck 
passengers,  black  and  white.  A  stove,  by  which  they  could  fry 
bacon,  was  the  only  furniture  provided  for  them  by  the  boat 
They  carried  with  them  their  provisions  for  the  voyage,  and  had 
their  choice  of  the  freight  for  beds. 

As  I  came  to  the  bows  again,  and  was  about  to  ascend  to  the 
cabin,  two  men  came  down,  one  of  whom  I  recognized  to  have 
l)**en  my  cot  neighbor.  "  Where's  a  bucket  ?**  said  he ;  "  by 
thunder  I  this  fellow  was  so  strong  I  could  not  sleep  by  him,  so  I 
stumped  him  to  come  down  and  wash  his  feet."  '^  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,"  said  I,  and  I  was,  very  much ;  the  man  had  been 
lying  in  the  cot  beneath  mine,  which  I  now  returned  to,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

I  awoke  about  midnight.  There  was  an  unusual  jar  in  the 
boat,  and  an  evident  excitement  among  people  talking  on  deck. 
I  rolled  out  of  my  cot,  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  gallery.  The 
steamboat  '*  Kimball"  was  running  head-and-head  with  us,  and  so 
dose  that  one  might  have  jumped  easily  from  our  paddle-box  on 
to  her  goaids.    A  few  other  pa&Beiig<et«  \i«ji  XxiTCi^  ^x^N^^ssS^ 
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steady  aim,  but  firing  at  the  jerk  of  the  arm.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  dueling-pistol  could  be  fired  with  more  accoracy. 

This  pistol  episode  was  almost  the  only  entertainment  in 
which  the  passengers  engaged  themselves,  except  eating,  drink- 
ing, smoking,  conversation,  and  card-plbying.  Gambling  was 
constantly  going  on,  day  and  night.  I  don*t  think  there  was  an 
interruption  to  it  of  fifteen  minutes  in  three  days.  The  conversa- 
tion was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  topics  of  steam-boats, 
liquors,  cards,  black-land,  red-land,  bottom-land,  timber-land, 
warrants  and  locations,  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  and  negroes. 

After  the  first  night,  I  preferred  to  sleep  on  the  trunks  in  the 
social  hall,  rather  than  among  the  cots,  in  the  crowded  cabin, 
and  several  others  did  the  same.  There  were,  in  fact,  not  cots 
enough  for  all  the  passengers  excluded  from  the  state-rooms.  I 
found  that  some,  and  I  presume  most  of  the  passengers,  by 
making  the  clerk  believe  that  they  would  otherwise  take  the 
Swamp  Fox,  had  obtained  their  passage  at  considerably  lete 
price  than  I  had  paid. 

On  the  third  day,  just  after  the  dinner-bell  had  rung,  and 
most  of  the  passengers  had  gone  into  the  cabin,  I  was  sitting 
alone  on  the  gallery,  reading  a  pamphlet,  when  a  well-dressed, 
middle-aged  man  accosted  me. 

'^  Is  that  the  book  they  call  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  you  are  read- 
ing, sir  ?" 

"  No,  SU-." 

''  I  did  not  know  but  it  was ;  I  see  that  there  are  two  or  three 
gentlemen  on  board  that  have  got  it.  I  suppose  I  might  have 
got  it  in  New  Orleans :  I  wish  I  had.  Have  you  ever  seen  it, 
Birr 

«  Yes,  sir." 
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**  Pm  told  it  shows  up  Slavery  in  very  high  colors," 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  shows  the  evils  of  Slavery  very  strongly." 

He  took  a  chair  near  me,  and  said  that,  if  it  represented  ex* 
treme  cases  as  if  they  were  general,  it  was  not  fair. 

Perceiving  that  he  was  disposed  to  discass  the  matter,  I  said 
that  I  was  a  Northern  man,  and  perhaps  not  very  well  able  to 
jadge ;  bat  that  I  thought  that  a  certain  degree  of  cruelty  was 
necessary  to  make  slave-labor  profitable,  and  that  not  many 
were  disposed  to  be  more  severe  than  they  thought  necessary. 
I  believed  there  was  very  little  wanton  cruelty. 

He  answered,  that  northern  men  were  much  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  slaves  were  generally  ill-treated.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  owned  a  plantation,  and  he  just  wished  I  could  see 
his  negroes. 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  my  niggers'  children  all  go  regularly 
to  a  Sunday-school,  just  the  same  as  my  own,  and  learn  verses, 
and  catechism,  and  hymns.  Every  one  of  my  grown-up  nig- 
gers are  pious,  every  one  of  them,  and  members  of  the  church. 

Pve  got  an  old  man  that  can  pray ^well,  sir,  I  only  wish  I 

had  as  good  a  gift  at  praying!  I  wish  you  could  just  hear  him 
pray.  There  are  cases  in  which  niggers  are  badly  used ;  but 
they  are  not  common.  There  are  brutes  everywhere.  You 
have  men,  at  the  North,  who  whip  their  wives — and  they  kill 
them,  sometimes." 

"  Certainly,  we  have,  sir ;  there  are  plenty  of  brutes  at  the 
North;  but  our  law,  yon  must  remember,  does  not  compel 
women  to  submit  themselves  to  their  power,  nor  refuse  to 
receive  their  testimony  against  them.  A  wife,  cruelly  treated, 
can  escape  from  her  husband,  and  can  compel  him  to  give  her 
sobsiBtencc^  and  to  cease  from  doing  \\et  \i»xixi.     K^wasss.^'w^^ 
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defend  herself  against  her  husband*  8  craelty,  and  the  law  would 
sustain  her." 

'^  It  would  not  be  safe  to  receive  n^roes'  testimony  against 
white  people ;  they  would  be  always  plotting  against  thdr 
masters,  if  you  did.** 

<(  Wives  are  not  always  plotting  against  their  husbands,'* 

*'  Husband  and  wife  is  a  very  different  thing  from  master  and 
slave," 

"  Your  remark,  that  a  bad  man  might  whip  his  wife,  BoggestBd 
an  analogy,  sir." 

'<  If  the  law  was  to  forbid  whipping  altogether,  the  anthority 
of  the  master  would  be  at  an  end." 

"  And  if  you  allow  bad  men  to  own  slaves,  and  allow  them  to 
whip  them,  and  deny  the  slave  the  privilege  of  resisting  cruelty, 
and  refuse  testimony,  except  from  those  most  unlikely  to  witness 
cruelty  from  a  master,  on  his  own  plantation,  to  his  own  slave, 
do  you  not  show  that  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  permit  cruelty, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  authority  of  masters,  in  general,  over  their 
slaves  ?  That  is,  you  establish  cruelty  as  a  necessity  of  Slavery 
—do  you  not  ?" 

'^No  more  than  it  is  of  marriage,  because  men  may  whip 
their  wives  cruellv." 

^^  Excuse  me,  sir ;  the  law  does  all  it  can,  to  prevent  cruelty 
between  husband  and  wife ;  between  master  and  slave  it  does 
not,  because  it  cannot,  without  weakening  the  necessary  authori- 
ty of  the  master — that  is,  without  destroying  Slavery.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fair  argument  against  Slavery,  to  show  how  cruelly 
this  necessity,  of  sustaining  the  authority  of  cruel  and  passionate 
men  over  their  &\a\es,  Eometimes  operates.  Some  people  have 
thought  that  a  sitmW  a.T^\rcafe\i\.\».i  ^igiJaffl^*  vs«a  ^^  qut  North- 
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em  lawsy  with  regard  to  marriage.  No  one  objected  to  the  case 
being  argaed,  and  scores  of  books,  some  of  them  novels,  have 
heen  written  about  it;  and,  in  consequence,  these  laws  have 
been  repealed,  and  marriage  has  become  a  simple  civil  contract, 
with  every  relic  of  involuntary  seryitude  abolished,  as  far  as 
the  civil  law  is  concerned." 

He  asked  what  it  was  Uncle  Tom  ^^  tried  to  make  out" 
I  narrated  the  Bed  River  episode,  and  asked  if  such  things 
conld  not  possibly  occur. 

**  Yes,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  very  rarely.  I  don't  know  a  man, 
in  my  parish,  that  could  do  such  a  thing.  There  are  two  men, 
thonghy  in  — — ,  bad  enough  to  do  it,  I  believe ;  but  it  isn't 
li  likely  story,  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  no  colored  woman 
'Vroald  be  likely  to  offer  any  resistance,  if  a  white  man  should 
vrant  to  seduce  her." 

After  further  conversation,  he  said,  that  a  planter  had  been 
^xied  for  injuring  one  of  his  negroes,  at  the  Court  in  his  parish, 
the  preceding  sunmier.  He  had  had,  among  his  girls,  a  favorite, 
^nd  suspecting  that  she  was  unduly  kind  to  one  of  his  men, 
linder  an  impulse  of  jealousy,  he  mutilated  him.  There  was  not* 
Bnfficient  testimony  to  convict  him ;  '^  but,"  he  said  <^  everybody 
believes  he  was  guilty,  and  ought  to  have  been  punished.  No- 
body  thinks  there  was  any  good  reason  for  his  being  jealous  of 
the  boy." 

I  0«d  this  story  corroborated  the  truthfulness  of  Uncle  Tom's 
QSabin ;  it  showed  that  it  was  all  possible. 

**Tes,"  he  answered,  "perhaps  it  may;  but,  then,  nobody 
"^vioald  have  any  respect  for  a  man  that  would  treat  his  niggers 
<ajruelly." 

I  wondered^  as  I  went  into  dinnfir,  wA  ^KaR«^  «X  "^^  Vs^^ 
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Mva  af  a^r  faeea.  fao*  un^  nn  Oar*  -••»  th«K  «kN* 
fmmtm»  «o«U  W  uac^   raatEakwd  by  Uw  lar  of  lon^  the 

I  Aiak  nrr  few  of  tkv  aioaU  Iw  tctj  mack  oartrolM  ty 


■  be  dooe  to  *  ^vc,  b  Id  m^mI 
Ub  and  Mt  «BeoQt«g«,ir  km  fbrce  bra,  tn  nxtttitt  acHia  «■■ 

Hj  origtinl  parpow  had  bean  ta  go  lagk  ap  Red  Bi»«r  at 

On  t»e,  bat  the  ki^  deUf  in  the  baat^s  kari^  N«v  fiilMi. 

a»dbarjiay|aw^B,oMietd  mm  taehangc  a^plMBjaiid  I  ant 

aa  farfher  thu  Onad  Ecoce.    It  was  umI  tiQ  the 

^Bpatama  that  I  «aa  slit«  to  proceed  henad  then. 

^^E^  0.  A.NgniES  HMT  or  caArr. 

^^KWhea  I  ntnmed  to  New  Orleans  I  did  ao  bf  tb« 
^ — a  renr  pleaMut  and  orderij  bo»t,  iritii  vetj  polite  and 
^^^i^gja^  officvta.    Tbe  cotajmnj  of  paaarafers  vaa  alto  an  tigna- 
able  OM,  a  Urge  nambet  irf  tbera  being  wcaltliv  pUnteri  villi 
tbrnit  faaiilie*,  generallj  tntelligeat  aad  aoniciiliat  L-altirat«d  peo- 
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jde.     Many  were  of  Frencli  descent,  and  a  few  could  not  speak 
Englisli. 

A  gentleman,  northern  bom,  who  had  been  liberally  educated 
in  New  England,  and  had  traveled  abroad,  but  had  been  some 
years  living  in  Texas,  observed  to  me,  that  he  thought  Carlyle 
had  said  the  best  thi^jg  for  Slavery,  and  acknowledged  himself  a 
disciple  to  his  views  of  it.  He  thought  labor  of  mind  and  body, 
directed  to  the  development  of  the  material  of  man's  comfort 
(and  so  to  his  mental  and  moral  progress),  was  what  was  most 
needed  of  all  men.  The  negroes  in  Africa  were  doing  nothing 
for  the  world.  If  Slavery  should  be  abolished,  those  here  would, 
lie  assumed,  do  nothing.  As  they  are,  they  are  doing  much. 
Zt  was  best  for  the  world  that  Sla\  ery  should  continue,  and  there- 
fore, we  must  rest  content  with  a  rather  low  standard  jof  men- 
tal attainments  and  moral  character,  which  he  admitted  prevailed 
in  the  Slave  States.  It  was  Utopian  to  ask  for  the  same  manifes- 
tation of  civilization  at  the  South,  that  might  be  aimed  at  in  a 
free  conntry ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  South  and  its  Slavery, 
the  aims  of  the  Free  States  would  be  also  Utopian.  Moral  and  ' 
intellectual  improvement,  at  the  North  and  in  Europe,  w&s  based. 
in  a  degree,  on  cheap  cotton  and  so  on  Slavery.  Men  gave  more 
time  to  study  and  thought,  because  they  gave  less  to  providing 
themselves  with  shirts. 

He  thought  there  was  certainly  progress  and  improvement  at 
the  South,  and  it  would  continue ;  but  it  was  much  more  limited, 
and  less  calculated  upon  and  provided  for,  than  at  the  North. 
And  while  the  chief  labor  was  done  by  slaves,  and  they  remained 
a  large  proportion  of  the  |>eople,  there  could  be  no  atmosphere  of 
pr0(gres8  and  improvement,  as  where  all  men  were  desirous  and 
able  to  improve,  and  the  inteieata  oi  eaOciNR^T^  \v<<^'^^\s^'^s:ikw 
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improvement  in  every  way  of  all.  At  the  North  there  was  a  con- 
stant  electric  current  of  progress,  which  no  man  could  resist 
being  moved  by.  At  the  South,  every  second  man  was  a  non- 
conductor and  broke  the  chain.  Individuals  at  the  South  were 
enterprising,  but  they  could  move  only  themselves. 

He  had  little  respect  for  the  religion  which  the  negroes 
acquired  in  Slavery.  They  learned  to  copy  the  manifesta- 
tions of  religion  of  the  whites  in  a  parrot-like  way,  and  connect- 
ed these  manifestations  with  excitements  of  mind  and  body, 
which  were  ho  way  essentially  different,  or  of  higher  nature  than 
those  which  all  savage  tribes  were  accustomed  to  connect  with 
their  heathen  worship. 

But  materially  they  were  vastly  better  off  than  savages. 
They  w^re,  generally  well  provided  for,  and  seldom  suffered  from 
hunger  and  cold,  as  savages  constantly  did.  He  thought  the 
wild,  hard  Texas  men  made  the  best  of  masters ;  and  the  slaves 
were,  in  general,  better  treated  in  Texas  Uian  in  any  other  part 
of  the  South. 

There  were  occasional  exceptions,  certainly.  One  had  occurred 
lately  near  Nacogdoches.  A  man  had  tied  up  a  slave  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  and  had  drawn  a  live  cat  down  his  back,  so  she  would 
strike  her  claws  intft  his  skin  and  tear  it.  The  slave  was  seri- 
ously injured;  and  it  having  become  notorious  how  he  was 
injured,  his  master  was  brought  to  a  regular  trial.  He  had  not 
been  convicted,  for  want  of  sufficient  legal  evidence ;  but  there 
was  so  great  popular  indignation,  that  he  would  have  to  move 
out  of  that  region  of  country,  to  save  himself  from  a  lynching. 
I  think  he  said  this  man's  anger  was  also  founded  on  jealousy. 

He  sneered  at  any  other  defense  of  Slavery,  than  the  utilita- 
iJAQ  one.    Every  man  m  ii)b&  ^oi\i  q'^'^Xa  'v^^tk  (or  the  benefit 
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of  manlpnd  at  large,  as  well  as  himself — the  negroes  would  noi^ 
do  80,  unless  they  were  forced  to,  and  Slavery  was  justified  by 
its  results,  not  to  the  South  but  to  the  world.  It  was  nonsense 
to  say  that  Slavery  was  sustained  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro. 
It  was  unsafe  and  would  be  uneconomical,  and,  therefore,  bad 
for  the  world  at  large,  to  give  the  negro  knowledge  and  to  improve 
his  intelligence.  If  he  should  be  systematically  instructed  in 
matters,  safe  in  themselves  for  him  to  be  informed  upon,  as  the 
Bible,  for  instance,  he  would  instruct  himself  in  other  matters, 
and  would  soon  get  beyond  the  control  of  the  whites,  who  re- 
tained authority  over  him  only  by  their  superior  intelligence 
and  knowledge. 

•^  There  was  no  need  to  pretend  that  the  negro  was  incapable 
of  being  greatly  improved.  No  men  improved  faster  under 
favorable  circumstances.  The  difference  between  town-bred  and 
plantation-bred  slaves,  in  point  of  general  intelligence,  was 
always  very  striking.  He  had  been  in  business  intercourse  for 
many  years  with  a  gentleman  whose  book-keeping  and  corre- 
spondence had  been  almost  altogether  carried  on  by  a  slave,  and 
it  was  admirably  done;  his  manner  of  expression  was  terse, 
pointed,  and  appropriate,  and  his  business  abilities  every  way 
admirable.  His  owner  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  more 
valtl|jble  services  from  a  white  clerk. 

He  owned  but  one  slave  himself,  and  that  was  an  old  woman, 
whom  he  had  bought  purely  from  motives  of  compassion.  He 
had  supported  her  for  several  years,  and  had  never  received  the 
nnallest  return  from  her  labor. 

"  If  you  are  right  in  your  justification  of  Slavery,"  said  I, 
^why  not  knock  her  in  the  head?  She's  no  longer  of  any  use 
to  the  world,  only  an  incambrance,  xi«mf^  &  oetNa^  vbl^tse^*  ^ 
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oom  Bud  coltoa,  which  woald  olhervise  go  to  make  Btodf 
cbeaper,  and  so  advance  tiie  general  impravement  of  the  world." 
'  he  replied,  laughing,  "but  then  w«  can't  afford  to 

row  charity  overboard." 

"  Yaa  throw  your  theory  overboard  in  saying  so,  I  think.    To 
r  Abtaia  cheap  cotton,  you  would  throw  overboard  all  poltticBl 
morality.     I  think  it  a  denr  Imrgnin.'' 

Would  throw  overboard    all  comproniiBes  and    compacts,    I 
I    might  have  added,  wbeu  they  stood  in  the  way  of  greater  profit 
from  Slavery. 

Bat  he  said  it  was  fanaticism,  not  morality,  tlmt  would  be 
throim  overboard,     Piudfiice  would  relam  Slavery,  a 
morality  with  iL      And  on  this  point  ive  agreed, 

mdlinesB,  to  differ. 


BIGOLET   DU   BON   DIEU   i 


i   CASE  BIVEB. 


ith  rart 


At  Grand  Ecore,  the  Red  River  divides  into  tvto 
r  which  reunite  some  forty  mileti  below;  one  of  these,  called 
'  Cane  River,  whicli  was  formerly  the  principal  channel,  is  nov 
only  navigable  when  Bed  River  is  running  above  its  ordiu&ry 
^  level;  and  the  other,  called  Rigolet  du  Bon  Dieu  (streamlet  of 
0  good  God),  takes,  at  low  stages,  sometimea  even  the  whole 
^Jtream.  . 

At  Nacliitoches,  a  few  miles  below  Grand  Ecorc,  on  Cane 
River,  I  foand  a  very  good  hotel,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Brown,  and 
remained  several  days.  As  is  very  frequently  the  case  in  South- 
ern towns,  the  hotel  had  no  bar-room  in  it;  bnt  the  guests  went 
to  ft  large  public  bar-room,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  luooh 
and  drink.  This  bar-rooia  iiad  a  billiard-room  connectcc 
it,  afld  was  kept  by  a  rcuniUman,  and  French  winea 
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be  more  conBimied  in  it  than  whisky,  or  fiercer  liquids.  At  the 
hotel,  bottles  of  claret  and  santeme  were  placed  upon  the  table 
at  dinner^  for  the  free  use  of  the  gnests,  and  the  same  custom 
preyails  on  most  of  the  Louisiana  steam-boats.  Even  on  the  St. 
Charles,  claret  was  every  day  placed  upon  the  table,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  coarse  Texans,  who  most  patronized  the  bar, 
and  whose  stomachs  were  most  seared  with  whisky,  availed 
themselves  very  little  of  it.  Light  wines  are  much  more 
extensively  consumed .  in  Louisiana  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States,  ^bi  summer,  among  the  Creoles  and  the 
wealthier  Americans,  claret  is  the  usual  drink  at  brcakfiEist 
The  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  imported,  removes  the 
temptation  to  deleterious  adulterations,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  &r  more  wholesome  than  water,  or  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary beverages/ while  its  habitual  use,  like  that  of  light  malt 
Bqaors,  seems  to  generally  satisfy  that  universal  demand  for 
itimiilaiits  which  in  America,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  leads  mankind  so  strongly  to  gluttony,  by  which  it  is 
deadened,  or  to  intemperance  in  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  or  to 
babitital  excessive  nervous  or  mental  excitements — ^more  or  less 
akin  to  insanity.  I  question  much,  if  tea,  or  coffee,  or  tobacco, 
18  ordinarily  used,  or  excessive  labor,  mental  or  bodily,  is  not 
worse  in  its  effects  than  claret  and  beer,  as  ordinarily  used  in 
eonntries  where  these  are  cheap,  and  in  general  use.  Insanity, 
bnatidsms,  dyspepsia,  and  the  disease  of  drunkenness  are  not 
unknown  in  those  countries,  but  are  much  less  common  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  claret  and  beer  drinkers  are  less  liable  to 
them,  I  think,  than  others.  Different  climates  and  different  con- 
ititations,  however,  evidently  demand  difference  of  stimuli,  as  of 
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Wliolesome  wsUr  and  wholesome  fresh  Ernits  at  not  to  be 
obtained  hy  the  traveler,  in  the  largest  part  of  the  United  Stales. 
Bacoii)  &t  and  salt,  is  the  stot^  article  of  dieL    Ue  must  tntisfjr 
Lis  appetite  nith  tliis,  or  with  coarse  or  most  indigestible  forms 
of  bread.     In  either  case  he  will  hare  an  nnnatnral  thirst,  and 
the  only  means  ordinarily  offered  him  at  conntry  bouses,  fur 
satisfying  this,    will    be  an  exceedingly  dirty  and  unpalatable 
decoction  of  coffee,  of  which  the  people  usually  consnme  an  ex- 
cessive qnantity,  or  alcoholic  liquors,  of  the   most  fiery  and 
pernicious  description. 
^L.      There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  why  every  farmer  in  the  United 
^^Kfitates  shonld  not  now  make  a  wine  for  his  own  family  nse, 
^^Vvhich,  with  most  persona,  would  be  most  advantageoasly  and 
^^B^conomically  snbstitnted   for    coSee    and    tea,  and  which  i 
^^Viwonld  soon  make  more  palatshle  than  any  other  beverage,  for 
ordinary  purposes.     1  do  not  suppose  that  the  general  ose  erf 
light  wines  would  entirely  prevent  drunkenness.     The  dmnkud 
is   a   diseased  person,  and   drunkenness  prevails  more  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere,  from  those  pecntiarities,  wbaterer 
they  are,  of  climate  and  circumstances,  which  prodace  habits  of 
^ater  rapidity  and  intensity  of  action  in  the  people,  from  the 
(rant  of  satisEactory  social  recreations — the  chnrch  and  the  bu- 
loom  being,  in  many  communities,  the   only  general  friendly 
^H*  meeting-ground — and  from  ignorance  of^  and  inability  to  procoro 
^^P«unple   and   delicate  food  and   sUmalaots,  and,  at  the  Sonth 
^^VOBpetnolly,   from  on   entire  absence   of  edncalioii,   among  the 
^V   vhitee,  to  eelf-control.     Immigrants,  who  hava  no   advant^e 
^B    over  ns,  as  the  poor  generally  have  not,  in  this  lost  particnlu', 
ai«  even  more  subject  to  the  disease  of  drunkenness,  aftet  thej 
bMve  been  here  a  tew  ^«a<s,  *.Wn  natives. 
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The  intelligent  foreigner,  unless  he  has  unusual  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  fearful  prevalence  and  virulence,  and 
uncontrollability  of  the  drunkard's  disease  in  our  climate,, 
generally  deems  the  Maine  Law  wholly  imjustifiable,  and  is 
astonished  that  it  can  be  iavored  at  all,  by  intelligent  citizens ; 
but  he,  invariably,  soon  deduces,  from  his  personal  experience,  a 
necessity  for  changing  the  character  of  his  stimulants,  or  of  con- 
siderably lessening  the  quantity  he  shall  use  of  those  to  which 
he  is  accustopied.  Otherwise,  he  also  soon  becomes  a  fanatic, 
a  dyspeptic,  or  a  drunkard. 

The  Maine  Law,  while  it  will — ^in  those  communities  where  it 
can  be  enforced — restore  many  drunkards,  may,  perhaps,  in  the 
long  run,  lead  to  the  prevalence  of  other  excitements,  not  less 
immoral  or  unhealthy  than  drunkenness,  though  less  obviously 
and  notoriously  so.  What  our  people  want,  is  less  the  removal 
of  certain  temptations,  than  the  ability  and  the  knowledge  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  nature  in  a  healthy  way.  Certain 
dements  of  civilization  are  more  diffused,  in  some  parts  of  our 
coontry,  than  they  are  anywhere  in  Europe;  but  others  are 
mmtiiig,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Our  civilization 
is  one-sided,  irregular,  and  awkward.  We  must  grow  accus- 
tomed to  exhaust  our  judgment  and  self-control  less  in  matters 
of  pore  business,  and  to  apply  it  more  to  religion  and  politics 
and  the  good  government  of  our  individual  bodies  and  minds, 
fMk  their  various  appetites,  impulses,  functions,  and  longings. 
Onr  needed  temperance  reformation  is  not  to  stand  on  one  leg. 
Ampatation  of  a  vicious  habit  does  not  remove  vice  from  the 
ojBtem.  Little  good  will  be  done  by  an  attempt  to  remove 
tbe  iostenanoe  of  disease,  if  the  food  of  health  is  not  pro- 
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^Tlie  Bed  River  bottoms  are  nearly  the  best  cottoa  Unds  in 

orld  i  but  the  crops  suffer  upon  them,  in  a  wet  season,  and 
sometimes  are  totally  destroyed  by  ■*  the  rot,"  or  "  the  worm." 
The  production,  on  the  old  plantations,  already  falls  iar  below 
what  it  was  fonnerly — but  deep  plowing  will  at  once  testdre 
their  fertility ;  the  soil  being  of  unknown  depth.  £arth,  bom  the 
bottom  of  a.  well,  forty-threo  feet  deep,  is  found  to  produce  an 
excessively  rank  growth  of  the  cotton-plant,  ihougli  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  wool  upon  it  is  very  small.     Land,  on  the 

_  tiver,  is  DOW  worth  &om  $15  to  $40  an  acre.     Improved  pLant- 

I  ations  average,  perhaps,  $20  in  value. 

At  a  dislance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the  river-bottoms,  m 
cinity  of  Nacbitoches,  the  land  rises  into  low,  sandy  Ulli, 
',  pine,  and  some  oak.     Only  superior  tracts  of  this  an 

Baultivated ;  the  cotton  produced  is  of  shorter  staple,  and  the  crop 
B  smaller,  but  more  uniform,  being  much  less  injured  by  hiiavjr 
tuns,  and  other  contingencies.  This  land  is  worth  from  S2  to 
$6  an  acre,  and  is  comparatively  healthy.  Much  the  lugbt 
part  of  it  belongs  to  the  State,  and  is  of  use  only  for  gruln^, 
and  for  this  is  of  but  littlevalue.  Considerable  herds  of  pgor 
cattle  are,  however,  kept  upon  it,  by  men  who  make  it  their 
business,  and  who,  if  they  have  any  farms,  raise  nothing  bat 
maize  upon  them.  They  seldom  own  slaves,  or  mote  than  s 
single  family  of  them  for  house-servants,  but  hire  Spaniards,  to 
assist  them  in  herding  cattle. 

t,    The  "  range"  is  said  to  be  very  much  worse  than  formerly, 
isd  the  quality  of  the  cattle  to  have  greatly  deteriorated  within 
twenty  years;  yet  they  looked  to  me  superior  to  any  lb 
jjreriously  in  the  Soatii. 
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"WAndng  oat,  on  Sunday,  in  the  country,  I  came  by  chance 
npon  the  negro  qaarters  of  a  large  plantation,  which  were  built 
right  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  public  road.  They  were  appa- 
rently intended  for  the  accommodation  of  about  one  hundred 
slaves.  The  residents  were  mending  clothes,  washing,  and  cook- 
ing, and  looked  well-fed  and  contented.  They  were  generally 
Creoles,  and  spoke  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  among  them- 
pelTea.    The  calnnB  were  small,  built  mostly  of  hewn  plank,  set 


upright,  and  chinked  with  rags  and  mud,  roofed  with  split  clap- 
boards, and  provided  with  stick  and  mud  chimney.  Titers  was 
but  one  room,  and  no  loft,  to  each  cabin ;  or,  where  there  wer« 
two  rooms,  they  were  occupied  by  two  families.  Several  of 
tbem,  into  which,  without  intruaioo,  I  was  able  to  see,  were 
rery  des^luto  of  furniture — nothing  being  perceptible  but  two 
very  dirty  beds,  and  a  few  rude  stools,   standing  upon  u  hare 
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^MOtli  floor.  There  was  no  window,  of  any  kind — aII  ligbt  and 
iWitilation  being  by  the  iloor  or  chimney.  In  one,  a  curbdn  or 
B^een,  of  gunny- bagging,  was  hung  acroes  the  doorway.  In 
another,  I  saw  a  shelf  of  crockery.  On  another  Ut^  pUota- 
tion,  I  obuerved  remarkably  comforUible,  though  cheap  and 
mde,  quarters  for  the  negroes — each  cahin  being  of  good  siie, 
^th  brick  chimney,  and  a  broad  abed  or  gallery  befora  the 
door. 

While  returning  to  town,  T  met  six  negroes — one  of  them  a 
Wunan — riding  on  horseback.  Soon  afterwards  I  saw  them  stop, 
tJtd  two  rode  back  Bonie  distance,  and  Uien  raced  their  horses, 
the  others  cheering,  as  they  passed  them.  Nearer  town,  I  met 
iH  group  of  boys  and  children — among  tliem  English,  Spaoish, 
'and  mulattoes — carrying  several  game  cocks  nndcr  their  Mrns, 
■idenlly  being  about  to  set  them  to  fighting.  Two  negroes 
fiiat  I  met,  carried  guns.  During  the  day  many  negroes  were  in 
town,  jjeddling  e^s,  nuts,  brooms,  and  fowls.  I  looked  into  the 
'tttbedral,  and  found  a  respectable,  and — viewed  from  behind  their 
bkcks — ^very  New  England-like  congregation,  listening  stten- 
tirely  to  a  sermon  from  an  animated  Frenchman.  Tbo  negroea 
•Bd  all  colored  persons  occupied  distinct  seats  from  the  whites, 
is,  besides  this  Romish  cathedral,  a  little  Episcopal  chapel, 
■ftcenty  feet  by  forty  in  size,  but  I  believe  no  othe.r  church  in  the 

SECRET   AGENTS. 

I  was  told  that  there  was  more  morality,  and  more  iinmorality 
in  Nachitocbes  ibou  in  almost  any  other  place  of  its  size  in  the 
ITnited  States ;  and  that  in  Alexandria,  a  town  some  distance 
lielow  it,  on  Bed  River,  there  wub  about  as  mudi  inimorality 
vitliout  any  moraUlj  s-t  i^\. 
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Two  drovers  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  waiting  for  breakfast, 
at  the  hotel;  one,  who  looked  and  spoke  more  like  a  New- 
Snglander  than  a  Southerner,  said  to  the  other : 

"  I  had  a  high  old  dream,  last  night'* 

"What  was  it?" 

"  Dreamt  I  was  in  hell." 

**  Bongh  conntry  V* 

<<  Boggy — sulphur  bogs.  By-and-by  I  came  to  a  great  pair 
of  doors.  Something  kinder  drew  me  right  to  *em,  and  I  had  to 
open  'em,  and  go  in«  As  soon  as  I  got  in,  the  doors  slammed 
to,  behind  me,  and  there  I  see  old  boss  Devil  lying  asleep, 
on  a  red  hot  sofy.  He  woke  up,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  when 
he  see  me,  he  says,  *  Halloo !  that  you  V  *•  Yes,  sir,  says  L 
*  Where'd  you  come  from  V  says  he.  *  From  Alexandria,  sir,' 
says  L  '  I  thought  so,'  says  he,  and  he  took  down  a  big  book, 
and  wrote  something  in  it  with  a  red  hot  spike.  ^  Well,  sir 
what* 8  going  on  now  in  Alexandria  ?'  says  he.  ^  Having  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  there,  sir,'  says  I.  '  Look  here,  my  friend,'  says 
he,  *•  you  may  stop  lying,  now  you've  got  here.'  '  I  aint  lying, 
sir,'  says  L  ^  Oh !'  says  he,  ^  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  thought  it 
was  Alexandria  on  Bed  Biver,  you  meant'  '  So  it  was,'  says  I, 
^and  they  are  having  a  protracted  meeting  there,  as  sure  as 
you're  alive.'  *Hell  they  are!'  says  he,  jumpiu'  right  up; 
'boy,  bring  my  boots!'  A  little  black  devil  fetched  him  a 
pair  of  hot  brass  boots,  and  he  began  to  draw  'em  on.  '  Whose 
doin'  is  that?'  says  he.  ^  Elder  Slocum's,  sir,'  says  L 
'Elder  Slocum's!  ^Yhy  in  hell  couldn't  you  have  said  so, 
before  t'  says  he;  'no  use  in  my  goin'  if  he's  round;  here,  boy, 
take  away  these  boots ;'  and  he  lacked  'em  off,  and  laid  down 
again." 


^^p    Fruiidi  blood  rutlivr  predominates  in   the  population  in  Uu 

^^Hpiomity  of  Nachilochi-s,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  Amonnt 

^^^H  the  Spunisli  and  ladiau  mongrel  breed.    Tbcse  are  ofteu  hand- 

^^"wme  people,  but  vogabouds,  almost  to  a  man.     Scarcely  iiny  of 

them  have  any  regular  occupatlun,  unless  it  be  tbat  of  herding 

cattle ;  but  they  raise  a  little  maize,  and  fiab  a  little,  and  hunt  a 

little,  and  smoke  and  louuge  a  great  deal,  and  are  very  regular 

in  their  attendance  on  divine  worship,  at  the  cathedraL 

In  the  public  bar-room  I  heard  a  person,  who  I  suppose  nonlil 
iaxm  the  appellation  of  a  gentleman,  narrating  how  he  had  ovei^ 
[  nached  a  pohti<ial  tipixment,  in  securing  the  "  Spanish  vote"  at 
n  election,  and  it  appeared  from  the  converaotion  that  it  was 
wnsidered  entirely,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  purchasable  by 
I  highest  bidder.  A  man  who  would  purchase  votes  Ht  the 
{forth,  would  !«  very  careful  not  to  mention  it  publicly. 

The  children  in  the  streets  speak  Spanish,  and  French,  and 

igHsh,  with  the  ncgm  dialect,  iDditfcrently ;   and    a  school- 

r%ouM  exposes  a  sign,  "  Ecole  Pbuuibe  Anqlais  ET  Fraksais." 

There  are  also   a   considerable  number  of  Italians  in  tiaa 

I  mighborhooil.     Some  of  them  are  refugee  revolutionists.     The 

r  tnen  are  chielly  mecbanicp,  and   are   represented   to    be   well- 

|r'l)ehBvcd  and  valuable  citizeus.     I  have  met  one  who,  coming 

rom  Trieste,  could  speak  Italian,  Grennan,  French,  llussian,  and 

English.      Vunkces,    of    course,    there   are,   and   Auglo-Saxon 

r.Ainericans  from  every  quarter.     The  slaves  are,  some  Pnmoh 

r  ind  Spanish  Creole  negroes,  and  many  Iroia  "  Old  Vii^inny." 


GALLIC  A>fl>  HISPANO-AFBIC  C 

There  are  ^Ibq,  in  v\ic  viumV-j ,  a  W^t  mimber  of  frce^olored 
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planters.      In  going  down  Cane  River,  the  Dalmau  called  at 

wereral  of  tLeir  plantations,  to   take  on  cotton,  and  the  captain 

told  me  thai  in  fifteen  miles  of  a  welUsettled  and  cultivated 

conntry,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  beginning  ten  miles  below 

NachitoclicE,  he  did  not  know  but  one  pure-blooded  white  man. 

e  plantations  appeared  no  way  diSetenl  from  the  generality 

[df  those  of  the  while  Creoles ;  and  on  some  of  them  were  large, 

d«ome,  and  comfortable  houses.     These  free-colored  people 

Ball  descended  from  the  progeny  of  old  French  or  Spanish 

inters,  and  their  negro  slaves.     Such  a  progeny,  born  beforo 

isiana  ^vas  acDexed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  descelid- 

B  of  it,  are  entitled  to  freedom. 

The  first  person  of  whom  I  made  inquiries  about  tbem,  at 

Nachitochea,  told  me  that  they  were  a  lazy,  beastly  set — slaves 

and  all  on  an  eqaality,  socially — no  order  or  discipline  on  their 

plantations,  but  everything  going  to  ruin.     Aldo  Uiat  they  had 

sore  eyes,  and  lost  their  teeth  early,  and  iiad  few  children,  and 

showed  other  scrofulous  symptoms,  and  evidences  of  weak  wa- 

Mitatiun,  aa  Professor  Cartwright  says  they  must.     I  think  this 

mtleman  must  have  read  De  Bow's  Heiieii;   and  taken  these 

s  for  granted,  without  personal  knowledge ;  for  neither  my 

1  observation,  nor  any  information  that  I  could  obtain  from 

1,  at  all  contirmed  his  statement    Two  merchants,  to  whom 

j^letters  of  introduction,  and  to  whom  I  repeated  them, 

B  that  they  were  entirely  imaginary.     They  had  ex- 

I  daalings  with  the  colored  planters,  and  were  confident 

ttt  they  enjoyed  better  health  than  the  whites  living  in  their 

nity.     They  could  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  those 

dications  of  weak  constitution  which  had  been  mentioned  to 

The  colored  planters,  witliin  Iheir  lnAQ-nlfii^,  \aa.  Wigi 

XT' 
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^■■d  bualthjr  fkinilies ;  ikej  irere  hooest,  uid  indEtatrioiu,  ud 
^P^nd  iho'u  debts  quite  as  pnnctoalLy  »b  the  whiti*  pUnten,  sad 
^<MR,  so  far  afi  they  rciild  jo'^e,  without  aii  iutiiBate  a«]f»iwi 
csc«,  good  citizens,  in  all  leepectfl.  One  of  tUem  bad  luel; 
qMDt  940,000  in  a  Ian  suit,  and  it  was  beliered  that  tLey  wen 
^Bfunasing  in  wealth.  If  too  have  occasion  to  coll  at  tlicat 
^honses,  I  nas  told,  yoa  will  be  rei-eived  in  a  gentlemanly  nuut- 
^Mer,  and  find  they  live  in  the  same  style  with  white  people  of 
^Hn  some  wealth.  They  speak  French  among  ihemselres,  bat 
^■B  are  aUe  to  cunveree  in  English  also,  and  many  of  them  an 
'  ^rU  educated. 

The  driver  of  the  stage  from  Nachitoches  towards  Atexondti^ 
described  them  as  being  rather  distant  and  teseryed  toward> 
while  people  with  whom  they  were  not  well  acquainted ;  but  said, 
that  he  had  often  staid  over  night  at  their  booses,  and  knew 
them  intimately,  and  he  was  nowhere  else  so  well  treated,  and  be 
never  saw  more  gentleman-like  people.  He  appeared  to  have  been 
Mpecially  impressed  by  the  domestic  and  social  happiness  he  had 
witnessed  iu  tbuii  bouses. 

The  Caplain  of  (he  Dalmau,  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Hotel,  and  two 
intelligent  planters,  who  bad  had  fret^uent  opportnnitioa  of  inter 
course  with  them,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extended,  confirmeil 
these  accounts. 

The  barber  of  the  Dalmau  was  a  handsome   light   coloured 
^  man.    While  be  was  ouue  dressing  my  hair  he  ttud  to  me : 
"Ton  ara  an  Eastern  man,  I  think,  sir." 
"Tea:  bow  did  you  know?" 

"  There's  eoinethiug  in  tbe  appearance  of  an  Eastern  n 
{^generally  know  bira  by." 
L**  CoDldn*t  yoQ  tell  me  what  it  is  T" 
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^  Well,  sir,  there^s  more  refinement  in  an  Eastern  man,  both 
in  his  look  and  his  manner,  than  in  a  Southerner,  in  general—* 
Are  yon  from  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  sir  V* 

"  New  York." 

"  I  lived  in  New  York  myself  one  year :  at  West  Troy." 

«  Ah — ^what  were  yon  doing  there?*' 

'^  I  was  at  school,  sir." 

Perceiving  from  this  tiiat  he  was  a  free-man,  I  asked  if  he  pre* 
ferred  living  at  the  South  to  the  North.  He  said  he  didn't  like 
the  Northern  winter,  and  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  Louisiana,  and 
felt  more  at  home  there.  Finally  he  said  his  best  reason  was, 
that  a  colored  man  could  make  more  money  in  Louisiana  than 
at  the  North.  There  were  no  white  barbers  there,  and  a  barber 
was  paid  nearly  four  times  as  much  for  his  work  as  he  was  at  the 
North. 

**  I  presume  you  have  no  fotmily  t" 

"Njjysir." 

^<  n  yon  should  marry,  would  you  not  find  it  more  agreeable 
to  live  at  the  North!" 

**  Vd  never  marry  in  Louisiana,  sir." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I'd  never  be  married  to  any  but  a  virtuous  woman, 
and  there  are  no  virtuous  women  among  the  colored  people  here  I" 

«  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  There  are  very  few,  sir." 

«  What,  among  the  free  ?" 

"Very  few,  sir.  There  are  some  very  rich  colored  people, 
idanters,  some  of  them  are  worth  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Among  them  I  suppose  there  are  virtuous  women ;  but 
they  are  very  few.    You  see,  sir,  it's  no  d\figcaiO^  Va  %i  ^:xX<^\»1 


^  -  J, — 
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gal  to  placer.  It*s  considered  hardly  anything  different  from 
marrying." 

I  asked  if  he  knew  any  of  the  colored  planters  on  Cane  Biver. 
He  did  and  had  relatives  among  them*  He  thought  there  were 
virtuous  girls  there.  They  were  rich,  too,  some  of  them.  He 
said  they  rather  avoided  white  people,  because  they  could  not 
associate  pleasantly  with  them.  They  were  uncertain  of  their 
position  with  them,  and  were  afraid,  if  they  were  not  reserved,  they 
would  be  thought  to  be  taking  liberties,  and  would  be  subject  to 
insults,  which  they  could  not  very  well  resent  Yet  there  were 
some  white  people  that  they  knew  well,  with  whom  they  as- 
sociated a  good  deal,  and  pleasantly.  White  men,  sometimes, 
married  a  rich  colored  girl ;  but  he  never  knew  a  colored  man  to 
marry  a  white  girl.  (I  subsequently  heard  of  one  such  case.) 
He  said  that  colored  people  could  associate  with  whites  much 
more  easily  and  comfortably  at  the  South  than  the  North ;  this 
was  one  reason  he  preferred  to  live  at  the  South.  He  was  kept 
at  a  gpreater  distance  from  white  people,  and  more  insulted,  on 
account  of  his  color,  at  the  North  than  in  Louisiana.  He  thought 
Uie  colored  people  at  Cane  Biver  were  thriving  and  happy,  and 
there  was  no  truth  in  what  I  had  heard  about  their  health  or 
their  thriftlessness.  He  was  sure  they  were  quite  as  forehanded  as 
their  white  creole  neighbors. 

He  asked  if  I  knew  what  the  colored  people  at  the  North  had 
concluded  about  emigration.  He  did  not  incline  to  go  to  Africa 
himself;  but  he  would  like  to  live  in  a  community  where  he  was 
on  an  equality  with  the  rest,  and  he  preferred  it  should  be  in 
a  warm  climate.  He  didn't  want  to  go  out  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  an  American,  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  any- 
thing else. 
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He  did  not  think  the  slaves  were  fit  to  be  freed  all  at  onca. 
Thef  ought  to  be  somewhat  edacnted,  and  ^adually  etnand- 
A,  and  sent  to  Africa.      Thej  would  never  come  to  auf- 
ig  here,  because  the  white  people  would  aever  give  them  a 


Thej 


^jIBgro  should 
^Mteraled  thr 
^^Bo  had  pii 
^HPnanciputed 
^^bree  months 


The   New    Orleans   correspondent  of  the   Now  York  Times, 
writes,  under  date  of  April  3,  1853,  as  follows ; 

"  Loat  year  m  act  was  passed,  prnvidiu^  for  the  cmancipntion  of  alaves 
State  by  tbcir  owners,  with  the  proviso,  tUot  no  ctnancipated 
should  have  the  privilc)^  of  remaining  id  the  ii^tate,  who  was  not 
kled  three  mooths  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  A  Dumber  of  slavea 
had  purchased  themselves,  aod  others  who  had  been  vciluntarilj 
by  tlieir  niosters,  refused  to  take  oat  their  papers.  B3  the 
months  had  expired,  and  tbcy  wonld  be  forced  to  leave  the  State, 
lu  prefcrcDce  to  leaving  Louisiaaa  for  a  Free  Slate,  the;  had  rather  re- 
maiD  here  under  a  ooralnal  Slavery ;  and  they  give  ai  a  reason,  that  they 
are  better  treated  and  respected  in  the  Soutb,  and  can  make  more  money, 
Ibao  in  the  North!  There  are  also  a  namber  of  casesnowioour  Courts, 
where  negroes  are  suing  for  their  freedom,  they  having  been  once  eman- 
cipated, and  afterwards  run  oH  by  pikrtics  and  sold.  Ju  oil  lh«ae  cases 
tlie  liveliest  interest  id  felt,  mure  so  than  by  your  Abolitionists,  for  the 
rights  of  the  claimants.  And  there  is  no  State  iu  the  Union  where  the 
rights  of  persons  of  every  descriptioD  are  more  respected  and  protected 
Xiooisiana  ;  bat  we  want  no  insolent  iuLerference  of  fanatics  and 
:ritical  philuntliropiitts." 

kJt  is  true,  that  the  rights  of  colored  people  to  freedom,  under 
p  laws,  are  generally  maintained  with  great  energj'  in  Louisiana. 
fai»  to  recover  freedom  are  nowhere  else  so  common,  and 
iwhere  else  so  successful.  The  crime  of  kidnapping  and  selling, 
■.Blares,  persooB  legally  free,  is  evidently  u  very  frequent  one. 
B  bar  of  Louisiana  is  more  talented  and  respectable  than  that 
k  taj  Other  Southern  State,  perhaps  than  that  of  any  Stah: ; 
I  is  most  honorably  conservative  of  \ii&  ng^iVa  o^  VW  -««.'»^ 


was  t 


■  Ida 

E 


The  excessive  use  of  metapbora  and  figures  of  speech,  mud  of 

rhodomontade,  which  cbaractariiea    Soutbom  legal  ornlorj'  in 

iral,  will  as  sarely  subject  a  lawyer  to  ridicule  amnng  his  breth- 

in  New  Orleans  as  in  Sew  York.     In  manj  of  the  courts, 

are  oftener  tn  the  Freach  than  the  Engliah  l&ngnag*] 

indispensable  for  a  law^-er  to  have  a  free  oonmwnd 

botli  languages 

I  afterwards  g[>ent  a  night  nt  the  house  of  a  white  planter,  who 
told  me  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  bad  lived  at  AlesaDdrJa.  It 
was  then  under  the  Spanish  rule ;  and.  "  the  people  they  was  all 
They  was  French  and  Spanish,  and  Egyptian  and  Indian, 
Mulattoes  and  Niggers." 
Egyptians !" 
*'  Yes,  there  was  some  of  the  real  old  Egyptians  there  t 
"Where  did  they  come  from!" 
"From  some  of  the  Northern  Islands." 
I    "  What  language  did  they  speak  t" 

"Well  they  had  a  language  of  their  own  that  some  < 
j^ed  among  themsolves ;  Egyptian,  I  suppose  it  waa,  but  th9)f 
could  talk  in  French  and  Spanish,  too." 

t"  What  color  were  they  ?" 
"  They  was  black ;  but  not  very  black.    Oh !  they  w 
good  as  any;  they  passed  for  white  folks." 
'■  Did  they  keep  close  by  themselTes,  or  did  thay  iaternuTf^ 
with  white  folks?" 

"They  married  mulaltoes,  mostly,  I  beliere.  There  wu 
heaps  of  mulattoes  in  Alexandria  then — free  niggers — tlwir 
lathers  was  FreDch  and  Spanish  men,  and  their  mothers  ij^t 
tikck  niggers.     Good  many  of  them  had  Egyptian  blood  ill 
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He  believed  the  Egyptians  had  disappeared  since  then.  He 
bad  lately  made  a  vbit  to  Alexandria,  and  had  seen  none  of 
them.  The  free  mulattoes  were  always  healthy,  so  far  as  he  knew. 
He  thoaght  they  were  rather  more  healthy  than  white  people. 
Upon  dose  qaestioning,  he  thought  those  of  them  that  were 
nearest  to  white  were  rather  weakly.  A  good  many  that  he 
remembered  were  rich,  and  their  fathers  had  them  educated  and 
brought  up  just  as  they  did  their  white  children. 

The  Egyptians  were  probably  Spanish  Gipsies;  though  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  of  them  being  in  America  in  any  other 
way. 

Some  time  subsequently  to  my  Bed  Biver  trip,  I  made  a  short 
visit  to  Washington  and  Opelousas.  Washington  was  formerly 
called  Niggerville,  from  the  number  of  free  negroes  living  in  the 
village.  A  German  merchant,  living  in  Washington,  told  me 
there  were  few  now  living  in  the  place ;  but  in  the  parish  of  Ope- 
lousas (parish,  in  Louisiana,  is  equivalent  to  county)  there  were 
many.  Often,  he  said,  they  were  wealthy  and  thriving,  and  they 
owned  some  of  the  best  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations. 
Some  of  them  were  educated ;  he  did  not  know  how  or  where. 
One  planter  that  he  did  business  with,  kept  his  books  and  wrote 
business-letters  in  a  better  manner  than  most  white  planters. 

Between  Washington  and  Opelousas,  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  three  handsome  houses,  attached  to 
first-rate  plantations,  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  belonging  to 
free  colored  men. 

On  the  steam-boat  Alice  Glaze,  running  to  Washington,  I  no- 
ticed among  some  Creole  ladies  a  very  plainly-dressed  young 
woman,  not  as  dark  as  the  rest,  but  of  a  warmer  brown,  and  a 
more  nectarine-like  texture  of  skin,  remarkably  "vieW  iorm^^^^ 
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Toiy  fine,  trtyf  bluk  h&ir.     Although  she  was  plainly  dressed, 

il  WM  not  until  I  saw  her  dining  betneeo  two  perfectly  black 

KVAmen.  tbat  I.thonght  of  lier  being  a  slave.     She  was  lighter  in 

Bwilor  tban  most  English  women,  and  had  a  soft  and  downcut 

eye,  and  a  modest  and  sensitive  expression. 

I  haTe  seeD,  I  (luppose/a  hiudred  advertise inentg  of  runaway 
slaves,  who  were  described  as  being  so  white  that  they  miidbit 
be  mistaken  for  wUite  persona,/  I  append  some  spedmeDfl^ 

rho  RepMica*  Banner  and  yathriUf  Il^.f ,  Jul/  \4,  If 
Two  Hundred  Dollars  Bewakh. — Itao  away  from  the  subscriber, 
the  23d  of  June  loKt,  a.  bright  mulalto  woman,  named  Jnlia,  about 
ity-flve  j'ears  of  age.  She  is  of  common  sae,  nearly  white,  and 
likely.  She  is  a  good  Eeamstress,  and  can  read  u  little.  She 
may  attempt  to  pass  for  white;  drosses  fine.  She  took  with  her 
Anna,  her  child,  cigbt  or  nine  years  old,  and  cocHiderably  darker  than 
faer  mother.    ■    ■    >    She  once  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Helm,  of  OolaoAtlk,    ' 


Hj«Blh 
^Hsiircnf 
■    «ry 


11  give  a  reward,  ic. 

"  A.  W.  Joi 


Oolnaah,    I 


^K  From  Ihv  Savaaiiak  Repobtieaa.  Oot  8,  ISSS. 

^B       "  FiFTT  DoLLAUS  Keward. — Rao  away  from  the  subscriber,  on  the 

^^  33d  nlto..  my  negro  man.  Albert,  who  is  27  years  old.  very  wKitt,  to 

much  to  thai  he  teoald  nof  be  suspeded  of  being  a   afgro.     Hm  bine 

eyes,  and  very  light  hair.    Wore,  when  he  left,  a  long  thin  beard,  and 

rode  a  chestnut  sorrel  horse,  with  aboat  $10  belonging  to  himself. 

»"  He  is  about  ttve  Feet  eight  inches  high,  and  weighs  abont  140 
'ponnds.  Has  a  ver}:  bumble  and  meek  appearance ;  can  neither  read 
aor  write,  and  is  a  very  kind  and  amiable  fellow ;  speaks  raach  like  a 
low  coantry  nc^ro.  He  has,  no  doubt,  been  led  off  by  some  miserable 
wretch,  during  my  absence  in  New  York. 

■'  The  above  reward  will  be  paid  for  his  delivery  to  me,  or  to  Tinson 
t  Hackey,  Savannah,  or  for  his  apprehension  and  confinemoit  in  taj 
jtH  where  I  can  get  him. 


I 


"  I.  SL  TrsoB. 
,,  Gljim  CO..G*." 


From  the  Nem  OrUam  Picai/uiie. 

f  "Two  Hdndiibd  Dollabs  Reward. — Ran  away  from  the  subscriber, 

latt  November,  a  iriifc  nrgra  man,  about  tbirty-Bve  yeurs  old,  hight 
abont  live  Tcet  eight  or  tea  inches,  blue  eyes,  has  a,  yellow  woolly  bead, 
very  fair  skin  (pnrticalarly  under  bis  clothes).  *  •  •  gaid  negro 
man  was  raised  !□  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Dick  Praiier.  *  *  *  He  was  lately  known  to  be  working  on  the 
rail-rond  in  Alabama, near  Moore's  Tumont.Bnd  passed  oi  a  ichiUman, 
by  tbe  name  of  Jcaae  Teams.     I  will  give  the  above  reward,  kc. 

"  Barnwell  Ooubt  IIoiise,  S.  C.  J.  B.  Auxx. 

•'  P.  S. — Said  man  bos  a  good.sliapei]  foot  aad  leg ;  and  hia  foot  is  very 
small  and  hollow." 

L  From  Ihr  EicJimPRd  [Virglnis)  Whig. 

E  "  Onb  HirsDEBD  DoLi.AEs  Rewaed  wiU  be  given  for  the  apprehen- 
[ifan  of  my  negro,  Edmund  Kcnncy.  He  has  straight  hair,  and  complex- 
ion 80  nearly  white  that  it  ia  believed  a  stranger  would  suppose  there 
was  no  African  blood  in  him.  Ho  was  with  my  boy  Dick,  a  short  time 
since,  in  Norfolk,  and  oficred  liitn  for  sale,  and  was  apprehended,  but 
escaped  under  pretense  of  being  a  white  man. 

■'  Anderson  Bowles." 

Ad  intelligent  man,  whom  I  met  at  Washington,  who  had 
been  traveling  moet  of  the  time  for  two  yearn,  in  the  planting 
iliBtricts  of  the  Louisiana,  having  business  with  planters,  told 
me  that  the  free  negroes  of  the  State  in  general,  so  far  as  he  had 
observed,  were  jutit  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  tbe  white  Creoles. 
Mnch  the  largest  part  of  them,  be  said,  are  poor,  tbritlless,  nnam- 
bitiouG,  and  live  wretchedly ;  but  there  are  many,  opulent,  intelli- 
gent, and  educated.  mUb  best  house  and  must  tasteful  grounds 
that  he  had  visited  in  the  State,  belong  to  a  nearly  full-blooded 
negro^a  very  dark  man.  He  and  his  family  are  well  educated, 
and  though  French  is  their  habitual  tongue,  they  speak  English 
with  freedom ;  and  one  of  tbem  with  much  more  el^ance  than 
moKt  liberally  educated  whites  in  the  SoulOq.V  T;\w,'3\i^»'j"swa 
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tator  in  their  fjamily.    /jHhej  owned,  he  presumed,  a  hundred 
slayea./ 

Cotn*t  was  in  session  at  Opelousas  daring  mj  visits  and  among 
the  crowd  of  people  in  attendance,  there  were  a  number  of  well- 
dressed,  and  self-respecting-looking  colored  men ;  but  they  kqyt 
together,  in  groups  by  themselves,  not  mingling  or  conversing  at 
all  with  the  whites. 

OPELOUSAS   AMD  WA8HIMQT0N. 

Opelousas  is  a  pleasant  village,  with  shaded  streets,  and  many 
substantial  mansions,  and  pretty  cottages.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  is  very  rich,  and  there  are  many  large  plantations. 

Washington  is  a  mean,  scattering  village,  on  a  narrow  bayou, 
and  is  the  shipping  port  of  Opelousas,  and  of  a  large  planting 
and  grazing  district.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  mostly  G^- 
mans.  In  the  inn  yard  were  five  Gt^rman  peddlers'  wagons. 
These  peddlers,  I  ascertained,  usually  purchased  their  outfit  of 
their  countrymen  in  Washington,  and  were  present  in  unusual 
numbers  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  to  give  evidence  in  the  court 
sitting  at  Opelousas.  They  testified  that  they  each  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  from  one  house,  goods  to  the  value  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  There  were  also 
several  other  Germans,  travelers  and  clerk^  in  the  village, 
boarding  at  the  hotel. 

GERMAN  FOOLS. 

The  educated  Gkrman,  who  has  grafted  upon  the  thorough- 
ness, the  conscientiousness,  and  the  pleasant,  social  traits  of  his 
countrymen,  the  rapidity,  directness,  and  self-reliance  of  the 
American,  is  the  most  agreeable,  and  if  not  yet  the  most  asefn]^ 
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ceTt4uiil7  the  most  promtBing  man  in  oni  conntry.  But  I  don't 
IcDow  any  people  so  disagreunbli!,  or  bo  despicable  as  those  yoang 
C)«rntan8,  who  have  learned  to  copy  all  that  is  vulgar  and  viciouB 
in  the  Auericnn  character,  and  who  are  ashamed  of  their  own 
Datnral  characteristics.  They  speak,  even  to  each  other,  all  the 
while,  a  bastard  English  ;  aud  their  chief  accomplishment  is  to 
decorate  it  with  a  profusion  of  cant,  and  profane  and  obscene 
phrases  and  words.  These  at  Washington  carried  knives  in 
their  bosoms,  and  were  constantly  offering  familiar  observations 
to  me,  and  tlie  other  New-Yorker  at  the  hotel,  nearly  always 
commencing  with  the  exclamation,  "Oh  I  Christ!  gents,"  One 
of  them  told  me,  aside,  with  great  contempt,  that  the  rest  were 
Jews,  hut  that  they  protended  to  be  infidels. 

The  house  was  well  filled  with  guests,  and  my  friend  and  my- 
self were  told  that  we  must  sleep  together.  In  the  room  con- 
taining our  bed,  there  were  three  other  beds ;  and  although  the 
outside  of  the  bouse  was  pierced  with  windows,  nowhere  more 
than  four  feet  apart,  not  one  of  them  opened  out  of  our  room. 
A  door  opened  into  the  hall,  another  into  the  dining-room,  and 
at  ibe  side  of  our  bed  was  a  window  into  the  dining-room, 
through  which,  betimes  in  the  morning,  we  could,  with  our  heads 
oa  onr  pillows,  see  the  girls  setting  the  breakfast- tables.  Both 
the  doora  were  prt^vided  with  glass  windows,  without  cnrtains. 
Hither,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  relirrd.  Soon  afterwards,  hear- 
ing something  moving  under  the  bod,  I  asked,  "  Who's  tlierel' 
and  was  answered  by  a  girl,  who  was  burrowing  for  eggs  ;  part  of 
the  stores  of  the  establishment  being  kept  in  boses,  in  this  con- 
vonieot  locality.  Later,  I  was  awakened  by  a  stranger  attempt- 
^Lbg  to  outer  my  bed.  I  expostulated,  and  he  replied  that  it  was 
^■Mli  bed,  and  nobody  else  had  a  right  to  his  ^\&c«  \a  'iX.    '^^'TVa 


was  I,  he  asked,  angrilj,  and  where  niw  Iuh  partner.  "Here  I 
am,"  answered  a.  voice  trum  another  bed;  and  without  knotbec 
word,  he  left  us.  I  slept  bat  little,  and  woke  feverisb,  and  with 
a  headiwhe,  caused  bj  the  want  of  ventilation. 


While  al  the  dinner-table,  a  man  asked,  as  one  mightal 
North,  if  the  steamer  Lad  arrived,  if  there  had  been  "  any  figbta 
-day  V  After  dinner,  while  we  were  sitljng  on  the  gallery, 
lad  cursing,  and  threatening  voices  were  heard  in  the  direction 
if  the  bar-room,  which,  as  at  Nachitoches,  was  detached,  and  at 
i  little  distance  from  the  hotel.  The  company,  except  ayself 
ind  the  otlier  New-Yorker,  immediately  ran  towards  it.  After 
e  returned,  and  said : 
n't  believe  there'll  be  any  fight ;  they  are  both  cowards." 
"Are  they  preparing  for  a  fight!" 

"O,  yes;    lliey  are  loading  pistols  in  the  cofiee-rooni,  and 
there's  a  man  outside,  in  the  street,  who  has  a  revolver  aud  a 
knife,  and  who  is  challen^ng  another  to  come  out.     He  swears 
he'll  wait  tbero  till  he  does  come  out;  bat  io  my  opinioo  ha'U  . 
:   better  of  it,  when  he  finds  that  the  ot 


tols,  too." 
"What's  the 
"  Why,  the  u 


of  the  quarrel  V 


s  the  other  one  insulted  Ua   ' 


a  morning,  and  that  he  bad  bis  hand  on  his  knife,  at  the  Tery 
t  be  did  so,  so  he  couldn't  reply.     And  now  be  sayi  hi 
Bteady  to  talk  witli  liiui,  and  ho  wonts  to  have  him  come  oirt,  ai 


fi's  got  enough  for  all  of  'em,  be  Bays.     He's  got  two  n 


I 
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e  did  not  hear  how  it  it  ended;  bat,  abont  an  hour  aftei- 
;,  I  saw  three  men,  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  coming  from 
the  bar-room. 

The  next  day,  I  saw,  in  the  streets  of  the  same  town,  two 
bovii  running  from  another,  who  was  pursuing  them  with  a 
large,  open  dirk-knife  in  hia  hand,  and  every  appearance  of  un- 
governable rage  in  hia  face. 

The  boat,  for  which  I  was  waiting,  not  arriving,  I  asked  Iho 
landhkdy — who  appeared  to  be  a  Gkrman  Jewess — if  I  could  not 
Lave  a  better  sleeping-room.  She  showed  me  one,  which  she 
said  I  might  use  fur  a  single  night ;  but,  if  I  remained  another, 
I  must  not  refuse  to  give  it  np.  It  had  been  occupied  by  an- 
other gentleman,  and  she  thought  he  might  return  tlie  next  day, 
and  would  want  il  again;  and,  if  I  remained  in  it,  he  would  be 
very  angry  that  they  had  not  reserved  it  for  him,  although  they 
were  under  no  obligation  to.  "  He  is  a  dangerous  man,"  she 
observed,  "  and  ray  husband,  he's  a  quick-lempered  man,  and, 
if  they  get  to  quarreling  about  it,    there'll  be  knives    about, 

tit  always  frightens  me  to  see  knives  drawn." 
A   TEXAS   drover's    BELKtION. 
Texas  drorer,  who  staid  over  night  at  the  hotel,  being 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  in  the  morning,  if  he  was  not 
going  to  have  his  horse  shod,  replied: 

"  No  sir !  it'll  be  a  damned  long  upell  'fore  I  pay  for  having  a 
horse  shod,  I  reckon  if  God  Almighty  had  thought  it  right 
bosses  should  have  iron  on  thar  feet,  he'd  a  put  it  thar  himself. 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  pious  man  myself;  but  I  a'nt  a-goin'  to 
ran  agin  the  will  of  God  Almighty,  though  thar's  some,  that 
calls  themselTes  minislers  of  Christ,  that  do«s  \C 


CBEOLE    BALL. 


#ere,  on  an  average,  more  beautifal,  l>etter  formed,  and  more 
Itooommgly  dressed,  as  well  lis  mui^h  better  dancers,  thui  tlie; 
would  ever  be  fonnd  in  a  country  ball  room  at  the  N'orth ;  but, 
what  was  chiefly  remarkable,  was  the  exquisite  skill  and  taste 
displayed  in  the  dressing  of  their  hair.     The  ball  was  conducted 

I  with  the  greatest  propriety;  and  broke  up  earlier  than  pobliu 
balls  usually  do  at  the  North. 


oocnr  AT  OPELOUSAS. 


Neatly  all  of  the  large  number  of  people,  in  attendaace  on 
the  Court,  who  came  in  from  the  coQntry,  rode  oo  horseback. 
The  majority  of  them  were  of  French  blood ;  bat  the  leading  and 
richest  men  seemed  to  be  all  English,  Pleadings  were  made  by 
each  counsel — first  in  the  English,  and  all«rtvards  in  the  French 
language.  A  jurymau  mentioned,  at  diuuer,  that  the  man  who 
Mt  beside  him,  on  the  jury,  was  a  Spaniard,  and  underslood 
I  Tery  little  French,  and  scarcely  a  word  of  English ;  and  was 
Constantly  asking  him  ivhat  it  was  that  was  being  said.  There 
9  also  a  good  many  Qermans,  and,  as  I  before  meotioDed, 
1  free  colored  persons:  I  saw  not  one  Irishman.  Th« 
is  strewed,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  with 
,  to  absorb  Uie  tobacco  juic«;  and  the  spitting  was 


IN   THE   MieaEB  TRADE. 


On  the  gallery  of  the  hotel,  after  dinner,  a  fine-looking 
I— who  waa  on  the  \)«S:  o^  teimft  ■m.'iv  w<«^  tma — ^fe.i 


liar  vritli    I 
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the  jadge— -cmd  who  had  been  particularly  polite  to  me,  at  the 
dinner-tabley  said  to  another : 

"  I  hear  you  were  very  unlucky  with  that  girl  you  bought  of 
me,  last  year  1*' 

^^  Yes,  I  was ;  very  unlucky.  She  died  with  her  first  child, 
and  the  child  died,  too." 

'^  Well,  that  was  right  hard  for  you.  She  was  a  fine  girl.  I 
don't  reckon  you  lost  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  when  she 
died." 

**  No,  sir ;  not  a  dollar  less." 

"  Well,  it  came  right  hard  upon  you — -just  beginning  so." 

^^  Yes,  I  was  foolish,  I  suppose,  to  risk  so  much  on  the  life  of  a 
single  woman ;  but  Pve  got  a  good  start  again  now,  for  all  that. 
Fve  got  two  right  likely  ^Is ;  one  of  them*s  got  a  fine  boy, 
foor  months  old,  and  the  other*s  with  child — and  old  Pine 
Knot's  as  hearty  as  ever." 

<<  Is  he  t     Hasn't  been  sick  at  all,  eh  ?" 

^  Yes ;  he  was  sick  very  soon  after  I  bought  him  of  you  ;  but 
he  got  well  soon." 

^*  That's  right  Pd  rather  a  nigger  would  be  sick  early,  after 
he  comes  into  this  country ;  for  he's  bound  to  be  acclimated, 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  it's  put  off,  the  harder  it  goes 
with  him." 

The  man  was  a  regular  negro  trader.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  a  partner  in  Kentucky,  and  that  they  owned  a  farm  there, 
and  another  one  here.  His  partner  bought  negroes,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  get  them  advantageously,  and  kept  them  on 
their  Kentucky  farm ;  and  he  went  on  occasionally,  and  brought 
the  surplus  to  their  Louisiana  plantation — ^where  he  held  them 
for  sale. 


"  So-ond-^D   IB    veiy    hard  npon    7011,"    stud   another   man, 
o  him  H  he  still  sat,  smoking  bU  agar,  on  the  galleiy,  after 

"Vfhy  flO  !  He's  no  busness  to  complain  ;  I  told  him  jiut  ex- 
Vl^Atlr  what  the  nigger  was,  before  I  sold  him  (laagbing,  aa  if  there 

a  a  concealed  joke).  It  was  all  right — all  right.  I  beard  that 
L  be  sold  bim  i^in  Tor  a  thousand  dollars;  and  the  people  that 
F^ugbl  him,  gave  him  two  hundred  dollars  to  let  them  off  from 

e  bargiun.  Pm  sure  he  can't  complain  of  me.  It  was  a  fair 
^tiansaction.     He  knew  just  what  he  was  buying." 


I 


FXESCa   AND  Sl-ANISH    DLOODED  LOCISIAMANS. 

Of  the  Creoles,  in  general,  tlie  commercial  traveler  said,  that 
llie  great«r  part  live  very  poorly.  He  had  sometimes  foond  tt 
tUfficult  to  get  food,  even  when  he  was  in  urgent  need  of  it,  at 
their  houses.  The  lowest  class  live  much  from  band  to  month; 
and  are  often  in  extreme  destitution.  This  was  more  particularly 
the  case  with  those  who  lived  on  the  rivers;  those  who  resided 
on  the  prairies  were  seldom  so  much  reduced.  The  former  now 
live  only  on  those  parts  of  the  river  to  which  the  back-awamp 
approaches  nearest ;  that  is,  where  there  is  bnt  litUe  valuaUo 
land,  that  can  be  appropriated  for  plantation-pnqioses.  They 
almost  all  reside  in  communities,  very  closely  housed  in  poor 
cabins.  If  there  is  any  considerable  number  of  them,  there  is 
to  be  always  found,  among  the  cluster  of  their  cabins,  a  church, 
and  a  billiard  and  a  gambling-room — and  the  latter  is  always 
occupied,  and  play  going  on. 

Tbey  almost  all  appear  excessively  apathetic,   sleepy,  and  . 
■tnpid,  if  yoa  see  them  at  home;  and  tbcy  are  always  longing 
JKid  waiting  for  BOTn«  eHaWwwR^-    ^.V^i  Vwt  tor  excitement,  aod 
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will  not  l&bor,  aiiless  it  is  violently,  for  a  short  time,  to  gratify 
gome  pABsioD. 

ThiH  was  as  mnch  the  ckse  with  the  women  as  the  men.  Th« 
women  were  ofUn  handsome,  stately,  and  graceful,  and,  ordi- 
narily, exceedingly  kind ;  but  languid,  and  incredibly  indolent, 
nnleii  there  was  a  ball,  or  some  other  excitement,  to  engage 
them.  Under  excitement,  they  were  splendidly  animated,  im- 
petDOnit,  and  eccentric  One  moment  they  seemed  possessed  by 
A  deril,  and  the  next  by  an  ongeL 

The  Creoles  are  inveterate  gamblers — rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  majority  of  wealthy  Creoles,  he  said,  do  nothing  to  improve 
thoir  estate ;  and  are  very  apt  to  live  beyond  their  income. 
They  borrow  and  play,  and  keep  borrowing  to  play,  as  long  as 
tbey  can;  bat  they  will  not  part  with  their  land,  and  especially 
vith  their  home,  as  long  as  they  can  help  it,  by  any  sacrifice. 

The  men  are  generally  dissolnte.  Tbey  have  large  families, 
aitcl  a  great  deal  of  family  affection.  He  did  not  know  that  they 
had  more  than  Anglo-Saxons;  bnt  they  certainly  manifested  a 
great  deal  more,  and,  he  thought,  had  more  domestic  happiness. 
1{  a  Creole  farmer's  child  marries,  he  will  build  a  honse  for  the 
new  conple,  adjoining  his  own ;  and,  when  another  marries,  he 
builds  another  house — so,  often  his  whole  front  on  the  river  is 
at  length  occupied.  Then  he  begins  to  boild  others,  hack  of 
the  first — and  ao,  there  gradually  forms  a  little  village,  wherever 
there  is  a  lai^  Creole  family,  owning  any  considerable  piece  of 
land.  The  children  ore  poorly  educated,  and  are  not  broaght 
Dp  to  indostry,  at  all. 

The  planters  living  near  them,  as  their  needs  increase,  lend 
them  money,  and  get  mortgages  on  their  land,  or,  in  some  way 
«  Othn,  if  it  is  of  any  volae,  force  them  to  i^it  ^\)k^\\.    T^sift 


Haj  ore  every  year  rednced,  more  and  more,  to  the  poonst 
lands;  aod  the  majority  now  are  able  to  get  but  a  reiy  poor 
Uviiig,  and  would  not  be  able  to  live  at  all,  in  a  Northern 
cHmate.  They  are.  nevertheless — even  the  poorest  of  them — 
babitDnlly  gay  and  careless,  as  well  aa  kind-hearted,  hospilable, 
and  dissolnte — working  little,  and  Bpeading  nioch  of  llieir  Hnw 
at  church,  or  at  balls,  or  at  the  gaming-table. 

There  are  very  many  wealthy  Creole  planters,  who  are  oh 
P 'Cultivated  and  intelligent  as-  the  belter  class  of  American 
['planters,  and  usuqIIt  more  rolined.  The  Creoles,  he  said,  did 
f  <BOt  work  their  staves  as  hard  as  the  Americans ;  but,  on  the 
r  other  hand,  they  ^d  not  feed  or  clothe  them  nearly  as  well,  and 
he  had  noticed  univerBally,  on  the  Creole  plantations,  a  la:^ 
number  of  "used-up  hands" — slaves,  soro  and  crippled,  or 
invalided  for  some  cause.  On  all  sugar  plantations,  he  said, 
they  work  the  ni^^es  escesaively,  in  the  grinding  season;  often 
\  <ffnelly.  Under  the  usual  system,  to  keep  tlie  fires  burning,  and 
the  works  constantly  supplied,  eighteen  hours'  work  was  required 
ef  every  negro,  in  twenty-four — leaving  but  Bis  for  rest.  The 
work  of  most  of  them,  too,  was  very  hard.  They  were  gene- 
rally, during  the  grinding  season,  liberally  supplied  with  food 
and  cofiee,  and  were  induced,  as  much  as  possible,  lo  make  a 
kind  of  frolic  of  it ;  yet,  on  the  Creole  plantations,  he  thoUgfat 

F!y  did  not,  even  in  the  grinding  season,  often  get  meat, 
I   remarked   that  the  law,  in   Louisiana,  required  thkl 
inld  be  regularly  served  to  the  negroes. 
"  0,  those  laws  are  very  little  regarded." 
"  Indeed  r 

*'  Certainly.     Suppose  you  are  my  neighbor  i  if  you  i 
jour  negroes,  wA  t«U  me  al  \X-,  at  \  wa  \V,  «m  I  ^Ing  lo  {irefur 


i 

i; 


tofa 
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charges  against  yoa  to  the  magistrates !     I  might  possibly  get 

'ou  punished,  according  to  law;  but,  if  I  did,  or  did  not,  I 

bare  yon,  and  yoas  family  and  friends,  far  and  near, 

moTtal  enemies.    There  is  a  taw  of  the  State  that  negroes 

il  not  ho  worked  on  Sundays;  but  I  have  seen  negroes  at 

work  almost  every  Sunday,  when  I  have  been  in  the  counlry, 

since  I  have  lived  in  Louisiana.*     I  spent  a  Sunday  once  nilh  a 

gentleman,  who  did  not  work  his  liands  at  all  on  Sunday,  even 

in  the  grinding  season ;  and  he   had  got  some  of  his  neighbors 

to  help  him  build  a  school-house — which  was  used  as  a  church, 

Sonday.     He  said,  there  was  not  a  plantation  on  either  side 

him,  as  far  aa  he  could  see,  where  the  slaves  wore  not  gene- 

ly  worked  on  Sunday  ;  buL  that,  after  the  church  was  started, 

several  of  them  quit  the  practice,  and  mode  their  negroes  go  to 

tbe  meeting.     This  mode  others  discontented ;  and,  after  a  year 

o,  the  planters  voted  new  trustees  to  tlie  school,  and  these 

rHd  the  house  to  lie  used  for  any  other  tlian  school  purposes. 

ras  done,  he  had  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 

meetings,  and  to  lessen  the  discontent  of  the  slaves  which 

'orked  on  Sunday." 

It  was  said  that  the  custom  of  working  the  negroes  on  Sua- 

i»y  was  much  less  common   than  formerly;  if   bo,  he  thought 

it  must  have  formerly  been  universaL 

He  hod  lived,  when  a  boy,  for  several  years  on  a  farm  in  West- 

D  New  York,  and  afterwards,  for  some  time,  at  Rochester,  and 

was  well  ac({uainted  with  the  people  generally,  in  the  valley  of 

the  Genesee. 

'  I  also  tuv  slavce  at  work  avor;  Sondny  tbal  I  wu  in  Louislaiin.    The  law 
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I  asked  him  U  he  thongbt,  among  the  inteltigent  claas  of  fiinn- 
ers  »nd  planture,  people  of  equal  profierty  lived  more  happily 
ia  New  York  or  Louisiana.  Ue  replied  immediately,  as  if  lie 
liod  carefully  considered  die  topic,  that,  nith  some  rare  exceptions, 
farmers  ivorth  forty  thousand  dollars  lived  in  far  greater  comfort, 
and  enjoyed  more  relined  and  elegant  leisure,  than  planters  word) 
three  huniired  thoasand,  and  that  farmers  of  the  ordinary  class, 
who  labored  witii  their  own  hands,  and  were  worti  some  six 
tlionsand  dollars,  in  the  Genesee  valley,  lived  in  liir  greater  com- 
fort, and  in  nil  respects  more  enviably,  than  planters  worth  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  Louisiana.  The  contrast  was  especIaUy 
favorable  to  tbe  New  York  farmer,  in  respect  to  books  and  news- 
papers. He  might  travel  several  days,  and  call  on  a  hundred 
planters,  and  hardly  see  in  their  houses  more  than  a  single  neirs- 
paper  a-piecc,  in  most  cases ;  perhaps  none  at  all :  nor  any  books 
except  a  Bible,  and  some  Government  publications,  that  bad  been 
franked  to  them  tbrough  tbe  post-oiSce,  and  perhaps  a  few  leli^- 
ous  tracts  or  school-books. 

The  most  striking  difference  that  he  observed  between  the 
Anglo-Americans  of  Louisiana  and  New  York,  vas  the  impnl- 
sive  and  unreflective  habit  of  the  former,  in  doing  business.  Ha 
mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  this,  the  almost  universal  passion 
among  the  planters  fur  increasing  their  negro-stock.  It  appeared 
evident  to  him,  that  the  market  price  of  negroes  was  much  lugh- 
er  than  the  prices  of  cotton  and  sugar  warranted ;  but  it  Eeemeil 
as  if  no  planter  ever  made  any  calculation  of  that  kind.  The 
majority  of  planters,  be  thought,  would  always  run  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  their  credit  for  negroes,  whatever  was  asked  for  them, 
it'ithout  making  any  calculation  of  the  leosonable  piospecti 
of  their  been  able  W  ^-j  toKu  ift\i\a.    When  any  one  made  a 
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good  crop,  hu  noold  always  expect  that  liis  next  one  mould  be 
better,  and  make  parcbases  in  advance  upon  Buch  expectation. 
When  thoy  were  dunned,  they  would  attribute  their  inability  to 
pay,  to  accidental  short  crops,  and  always  were  going  ahead 
risking  everything,  in  confidence  that  another  year  lack  would 
favor  them,  and  a  big  crop  make  all  right. 

If  they  had  a  full  crop,  probably  there  would  be  good  crops 
everywhere  else,  and  prices  would  fall,  and  then  they  would  whine 
and  complain,  as  if  the  merchants  were  to  blame  foT  it,  and 
would  insinuate  that  no  one  could  be  expected  to  pay  his  debts 
when  prices  were  so  low,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  press 
such  an  unjust  claim.  And,  if  the  crops  met  with  any  misfortune, 
from  floods,  or  rot,  or  vermin,  they  would  cry  about  it  like  child- 
ren when  rain  fell  upon  a  holiday,  as  if  they  had  never  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  were  very  hard  used. 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  (and  perhi^s  passed) 
in  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  at  New  Orleans,  this 
year  (1855). 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Coavention  strougly  recommends  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Commission  Merdianta  of  our  Southern  and  South- 
wtatem  cities  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  laws  and  regulations  as  will 
put  a  stop  to  the  dangerons  practice,  heretofore  existing,  of  making  ad- 
Tkoces  to  planters,  in  anticipation  of  their  crops — a  practice  entirely  at 
variance  with  everytbitig  like  safety  in  buainess-transactions,  and  tend- 
ing directly  to  establish  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  between  the  mer- 
chant and  planter,  by  bringing  the  latter  Into  the  most  abject  and  servile 
bondage. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend,  in  the  moat  urgent 
manner,  that  the  planters  of  the  Southern  and  SoDthw«atern  States 
patronize  eiclnairely  our  home  merchants,  uid  that  our  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  merchants  generally,  exert  all  their  infloence  to  eiclode 
_  Ibreign  agents  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  prodoce  ia  »a^  -il  «r* 
Southern  sod  Sonliiweetern  cities. 
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^^plttaalvtd,  furthiT.  That  this  CooveDtton  recnmaiend  Ui  the  Leguk- 
VPmof  Ihc  SoutherD  ivad  Soath^Wcsteni  li^tAtea  to  puas  Uvr«,  niakiiigit 

U  pemti^  Hilary  oQensc  Tor  the  planters  to  ask  of  the  loerdiaiilH  to  mala 

tncL  jwi-unittry  advances." 

He  had  talked  wili  many  sugar-planters  who  were  very  strong 
Cuba  war  and  annexation  men,  and  had  rarely  foand  that  any  of 
these  had  ^ven  tlie  first  thonglit  lo  the  probable  effect  ihe 
anuexation  of  Cuha  would  have  on  their  home  intereBts.  It  tvus 
mainly  a  romantic  eseitement  and  enthosiaam,  inflamed  by  seiue- 
leas  appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  their  eombativeDesa.  They 
had  got  the  idea,  that  patriotism  was  necessarily  associated  wttli 
hatred  and  contempt  of  any  other  country  but  their  own,  and  the 
only  foreigners  to  he  regarded  with  favor  were  those  who  desired 
to  surrender  themselves  to  us. 

They  never  reflected  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  would  neces- 
sarily be  attended  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and 
would  bring  tliem  into  competition  with  the  sugar-planters  of 
that  island,  whore  the  advantages  for  growing  cane  were  so  madi 
greater  than  in  Louisiana. 

To  some  of  the  very  wealthy  planters  who  favori^  the  I 
ment,  and  ivho  were  understood  to  have  taken  some  of  the  Joi 
stock,  he  gave  credit  for  greater  sagacity.  He  thought  it  was 
the  purpose  of  these  men,  if  Cuba  could  be  anucucd,  to  get  pos- 
session of  larg«  estates  there :  then,  with  tho  advantages  of  t 
greater  skill  in  sugar-making,  and  better  machinery  t 
which  yet  was  in  use  in  Cuba,  and  with  muck  elteaper  land  1 
labor,  and  a  far  better  climate  for  cane  growing  than  that  < 
Louisiana,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  accumulate  large  fortunes 
in  a  few  years;  but  he  tliought  the  EUgar-pUnters  who  remained 
in  XiOLii8iaa&  would  be  ruined  by  it. 

The  principal  EU^jsctftwia  Vq  \,Va  S\iiiM  t\a>Js.  «.*,  \.\ift  Sontl^  | 
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Ihonghty  were  land  speculators ;  persons  who  expected  that,  by 
now  favoring  the  movement,  they  Avould  be  able  to  obtain  from 
the  revolutionary  government  large  grants  of  land  in  the  island, 
as  gratuities  in  reward  of  their  services  or  at  nominal  prices, 
which  after  annexation  would  rise  very  rapidly  in  value ;  or  per- 
sons who  now  owned  wild  land  in  the  States,  and  who  thought 
that  if  Cuba  were  annexed  the  African  slave-trade  would  be  re- 
established, either  openly  or  clandestinely,  with  the  States,  and 
their  lands  be  increased  in  value,  by  the  greater  cheapness  with 
which  they  could  then  be  stocked  with  laborers. 

I  find  these  views  confirmed  in  a  published  letter  from  a  Loni-  * 
siana  planter,  to  one  of  the  members  of  Congress,  from  that 
State ;  and  I  insert  an  extract  of  that  letter,  as  it  is  evidently 
£rom  a  sensible  and  far-thinking  man,  to  show  on  how  insecure  a 
basis  rests  the  prosperity  of  the  slave-holding  interest  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tariff  on  foreign  sugars,  sugar  could  not  be  produced  at  all  by 
slave  labor ;  and  that  a  discontinuance  of  sugar  culture  would 
almost  desolate  the  State. 

"  The  queation  now  jiatarally  comes  up  to  you  and  to  me,  do  we 
LoaisianiaDs  desire  the  possession  of  Cuba  ?  It  is  not  what  the  pro- 
vision dealers  of  the  West,  or  the  ship-owners  of  the  North  may  wish  for, 
but  what  the  State  of  Loaisiania,  as  a  State,  may  deem  consistent  with 
her  best  interests.  My  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  was  long  ago  expressed  to  high  officers  of  oar  Government,  neither  ' 
of  whom  ever  hesitated  to  acknowledge  that  it  was,  in  the  main,  correct. 
That  opinion  was  and  is,  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  toould  prove  the 
ruin  of  our  State.  1  found  this  opinion  on  the  following  reasons :  Cuba 
has  already  land  enough  in  cultivation  to  produce,  when  directed  by 
American  skill,  energy,  and  capital,  twenty  millions  of  tons  of  sugar. 
In  addition  to  this  she  has  virgin  soil,  only  needing  roads  to  bring  it, 
with  a  people  of  the  least  pretension  to  enterprise,  into  active  work- 
ing, sufficient  nearly  to  doable  this  ;  all  of  wh\chwo\)\CL\^  ^ic^xiX^'E^^^si^ 
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0  piwluotiveness  were  it  oar  own,  iriUi  the  whole  AmericsD  market 

It  any  luan  sapposea  that  the  cnlturo  ot  iaga,r  io  our  Slale 
n  be  gastuioed  iu  the  Tqcl'  of  this,  I  baVe  odI;  to  eay  that  he  can  nip- 
e  anything-.  Wc  hare  vcr;  nearlj,  if  not  quite,  eighty  millioDS  in- 
j»  the  Bugar  culture  My  idea  ia  ihu  thrtr-fourltui  of  thii  wmild. 
If  Jar  OS  the  SMe  u  eanurntd,  be  aitnUiilaltd  at  a  bitw.  The  pl«uU;r 
who  is  in  debt,  ivouid  Tmd  bis  negnica  &nil  machinery  Bold  acd  dir 
pBtchtd  hi  Cuba  fur  him,  aud  hi^  irho  is  iodcpeiidcat  would  go  there  in 
HJf-derense.  What  will  become  oF  the  other  portion  of  the  capital  ?  ll 
oonuBts  of  land,  on  which  I  muDtuia  there  con  be  produced  no  other 
crop  but  sugar,  □Ilde^  present  auspices,  that  will  bear  the  contest  with 
cocoa*  and  the  eipcnsc  and  risic  of  levees,  as  it  regards  the  larger  part 
of  it.  and  the  diDicalty  ot  transportation  for  the  remaitider.  But  tap- 
pouDg  that  it  will  be  taken  up  by  some  other  cultivation,  thai  in  any 
case  miut  be  a  work  of  time,  and  in  this  case  a  very  long  Ume  for  aiMC- 
climated  men.  It  is  not  uureasouable,  then,  to  suppose  that  thia  vhok 
capital  will,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  be  withdraini  from  Louisiana. 
From  whence,  then,  is  to  come  the  roveiioe  for  ttie  support  of  our  Stale 
Goveruinent,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  oar  debt,  and  the  erenl- 
nat  Todemplion  of  the  principal  T  Perhaps  repudlatioD  may  be  r«cuifl- 
mendcd  ;  but  yon  aod  I,  my  dear  »r,  are  taoold-rasbiODcdto  rob  ia  llut 
noDDer,  or  in  any  other.  The  only  resort,  then,  is  double  taxation  oa 
the  cotton  planter,  which  will  drive  liim,  without  much  dilGcal^^  to 
<   Teitts.  to  ArkauEus,  and  Mississippi." 


VISIT  TO   A   SVGAK  PLANTATION. 

I  uame  to  Mr.  H.'s  plantation  by  a  Bteum-boAt,  late  at  n^Iii 

B  the  boat  approached  tlie  shore,  near  his  tiouae,  her  big  bell 

iving  been  rung  some  ten  iniuutes  previously,  a  negro  came 

V-eut  with  a  lantern  to  meet  her.     The  boat's  bow  was  run  boldly 

[•piinst  the  bank ;  1  leaped  ashore,  the  clerk  threw  out  a  nen's- 

paper  and  a  package,  spying  to  the  negro,    "  That's  far  your 

>fL  1b  n  grtuta  much  mora  peruic:ioiu,  Hnd  more  difficaU  t>f  extir[ialiiiiL 
Dtico  gelB  a  faoliag  upun  a  Eugiir  pUnlatinfi,  Iban  Ihe  Cnnsda  thialle,  or 
IT  woed  known  at  the  North.  Sorernl  planlutioni  hvte  beea  mined  by 
iven  up  aa  nonhUsi^  ^b«v  vrnwiv 
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master,  and  tliat's  for  bo  and  so,  tell  your  master,  and  ask  him 
to  give  it  to  him."  The  boat  bounded  off  by  her  onm  elasticity, 
the  starboard  wheel  was  backed  for  a  torn  or  two,  and  the  next 
minute  the  great  edifice  was  driving  up  the  stream  again — ^nof 
a  rope  having  been  lifted,  nor  any  other  movement  having  beei 
made  on  board,  except  by  the  pilot  and  engineer. 

"  Do  you  belong  to  Mr.  R  ?"  I  asked  the  negro.  "  Yes,  sir  ; 
is  you  going  to  our  house,  master  ?"  "  Yes."  "  I'll  show  you 
the  way,  then,  sir ;"  and  he  conducted  me  in,  leaving  the  parcels 
the  derk  had  thrown  out,  where  they  had  fallen,  on  the  bank. 

A  n^d  woman  prepared  a  bed  for  me,  waited  at  the  door  till 
I  had  put  out  my  light,  and  then  returned  to  tuck  in  the  musquito- 
bar  tightly  about  the  bed.  This  was  merely  from  custom,  as 
there  were  no  musquitoes  at  that  season.  In  the  morning  the 
same  woman  awakened  me,  opened  the  curtains,  and  asked  me 
to  take  the  money  which  she  had  found  in  the  pockets  of  my 
clothing,  while  she  took  it  out  to  be  brushed. 

Mr.  R  is  a  Southerner  by  birth,  but  was  educated  at  the 
Korth,  where,  also,  and  in  foreign  countries,  he  has  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  is  a  man  of  more  than  usual  precision 
of  mind,  energetic  and  humane ;  and  while  his  negroes  seemed 
to  be  better  disciplined  than  any  others  I  had  seen,  they  evi- 
dently regarded  him  with  affection,  respect,  and  pride. 

He  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks  previous  to  my  visit,  and 
when  he  walked  out  with  me,  on  the  second  day,  it  was  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of  his  illness  that  his  field-hands 
had  seen  him. 

The  first  negroes  we  met  were  half  a  dozen  women,  who  were 

going  up  to  ihe  nursery  to  suckle  their  children — the  overseer's 

beU  having  been  just  rung  (at  eleven  o'clock)^  to  call  tk^vs^  \\i 
28* 


068 
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from  work  for  that  purpoBe..  Mr.  B.  said  that  he  allowed  tliem 
two  boors  to  be  irith  tfaeir  cLJldrea  while  nursing  ftt  noon,  and 
to  loaTe  work  an  honr  earlier  at  night  than  the  other  field-haatU. 
The  women  nil  stopped  as  we  met  them,  and  asked,  with  mnch 
tmiination : 

"Oh,  master!  howisonT" 

"Well,  Tm  getting  np.     How  are  you,  girls!" 

■'  Oh,  wq'b  well,  sir." 

"The  children  all  wellT" 

"  Yes,  master,  oil  bnt  Sukey*s,  sir." 

■'  Suke/a  T     What,  isn't  that  well  yet  V 

"No,  roaster." 

"Bat  it's  getting  well,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  master." 

Soon  after  we  met  a  boy,  driving  a  cart.     He  pulled  ap  i 
come  against  as,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  asked,  "  How  is  *tm, 
master  T" 

"Tm  getting  well,  you  see.     If  I  don't  get  abont,  and.l 
itfter  you,  I'm  afraid  we  shan't  have  much  of  a  crop, 
know  what  you  niters  will  do  for  Ohristmaa  money." 

"Ha  I — ^look  heah,  massa  I — you  jus'  go  right  straight  i 
ways  you's  goin' ;  see  suthln'  make  yon  laugh,  ha !  ha !  (mean- 
ing the  work  that  had  been  done  while  he  was  ill,  and  the  good 
tWomise  of  a  crop). 
[  The  plantation  cont^ned  sbont  nine  hundred  acres  of  tQUgs 
Irad,  and  a  large  tract  of  "swamp,"  or  woodland,  was  attnohed 
to  it  The  tillage  land  was  inclosed  all  in  one  field  by  a  stntiig 
cypress  post  and  rail  fence,  and  was  drained  by  two  canals,  fir« 
PJfeet  de«p,  running  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  patsUel — the 
I  from  both  UVtig  vVto^ru  \a^\aM,so  »a\«  taake  »  hi^ 
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dry  road  between  them,  straight  through  the  middle  of  the 
plantation. 

Fronting  upon  the  river,  and  but  six  or  eight  rods  from  the 
public  road,  which  everywhere  runs  close  along  the  shore  inside 
the  levee,  was  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor :  an  old  Creole 
house,  the  lower  story  of  brick  and  the  second  of  wood,  with  a 
broad  gallery,  shaded  by  the  extended  roof,  running  all  around  it ; 
the  roof  steep,  and  shedding  water  on  four  sides,  with  orna- 
ments of  turned  wood  where  lines  met,  and  broken  by  several 
small  dormer  windows.  The  gallery  was  supported  by  round 
brick  columns,  and  arches.  The  parlors,  library  and  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  white  family  were  all  on  the  second  floor.  Between 
the  house  and  the  street  was  a  yard,  planted  formally  with 
orange-trees  and  other  evergreens.  A  little  on  one  side  of  the 
house  stood  a  large  two-story,  square  dove-cot,  which  is  a  univer- 
sal appendage  of  a  sugar-planter's  house.  In  the  rear  of  the 
house  was  another  large  yard,  in  which,  irregularly  placed,  were 
houses  for  the  family  servants,  a  kitchen,  stable,  carriage-house, 
smoke-house,  etc.  Behind  this  rear-yard  there  was  a  vegetable 
garden,  of  an  acre  or  more,  in  the  charge  of  a  negro  gardener ;  ^ 
a  line  of  fig-trees  were  planted  along  the  fence,  but  all  the  ground 
inclosed  was  intended  to  be  cropped  with  vegetables  for  the  fami- 
ly, and  for  the  supply  of  "  the  people."  I  was  pleased  to  notice, 
however,  that  the  negro-gardener  had,  of  his  own  accord,  plant- 
ed some  violets  and  other  flowering  plants.  From  a  corner  of 
the  court  a  road  ran  to  the  sugar-works  and  the  negro  settle- 
ment, which  were  five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 

The  negro  houses  were  exactly  like  those  I  described  on  the 
Georgia  Rice  Plantation,  except  that  they  were  provided  with 
broad  galleries  in  front.     They  wefe  as  neat  and  well-made 
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ffidcnudly  as  the  cottages  usually  proTided  bj  lu^  maunfactar- 
iitg  companies  in  New-England,  to  be  rented  to  their  norkmen. 
The  clothing  furnished  the  negroes,  and  the  rations  of  bacon  and 
meal,  were  the  same  as  on  other  good  plaotations.  During  the 
grindiog  season  extra  ro^ons  of  flour  vere  served,  and  hot  CDlTe« 
VAS  kept  constantly  in  the  sugar-house,  &nd  the  hands  on  datj 
were  allowed  to  drink  it  almost  ad  Hiitum.  They  were  alsA 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  the  Lot  airop,  of  which  they  wero 
extremely  fond.  A  generous  allowance  of  strop,  or  molasaes, 
WM  also  given  out  to  them,  with  their  other  rations,  every  week 
dining  the  winter  and  early  summer.  In  extremely  hot  weather 
it  was  thought  la  be  unfavorable  to  lieallh,  and  was  discontiiwed. 
Bations  of  tobacco  were  also  served.  At  Christmas,  ft  sum  of 
money,  equal  to  one  dollar  for  each  hogshead  of  sugar  made  on 
the  plantalioti,  was  divided  among  the  negroes.  The  last  year 
this  had  amounted  to  over  two  dollars  a  head.  It  was  neoallj 
^ven  to  the  heads  of  families.  If  any  had  been  particularly 
careless  or  laiv,  it  was  remembered  at  this  Christmaa  dole.  Of 
course,  tlie  effect  of  this  arrangement,  small  as  was  the  amoant 
received  by  each  person,  was  (o  give  ilia  laborers  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  economical  direction  of  tlietr  lalmr:  the  advantage  of 
it  was  said  to  be  very  evident. 

Mr,  B.  had  pvirchascd  the  plantation  but  three  years  before  of 
ft  Creole,  and  aflenvnrds  had  somewhat  increased  its  area  by  buy- 
ing out  several  poor  people,  who  bad  ouned  small  farms  adjoin- 
ing. He  had  greatly  extended  and  improved  tic  drainage,  aod 
bad  nearly  doubled  the  force  of  negroes  employed  upon  it, 
adding  to  the  number  that  he  puR-hased  nith  the  land,  nearly  as 
many  more  whom  he  had  inherited,  and  whom  he  transferred  to  it 
from  an  old  cotton  Y>lanlation  that  he  bad  formerly  lived  tipon. 
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He  had  considerably  more  than  doubled  the  stock  of  mules 
and  oxen ;  had  built  entirely  new  cabins  for  all  the  negroes,  and 
new  sngar-works  and  stables.  His  whole  capital,  he  said,  when 
Jbe  first  bought  the  plantation,  would  not  have  paid  half  the  price 
of  it  and  of  the  cost  of  stocking  it  as  he  had  done.  Most  men 
ivhen  they  buy  a  plantation,  he  informed  me,  go  very  heavily  in 
^ebt;  frequently  the  purchase  is  made  three  quarters  on  credit. 

"Buying  a  plantation,"  were  his  words,  "whether  a  sugar  or 
cotton  plantation,  in  this  country,  is  usually  essentially  a  gam- 
l>ling  operation.  The  capital  invested  in  a  sugar  plantation  of  the 
sise  of  mine  ought  not  to  be  less  than  $150,000.  The  pur- 
clmser  pays  down  what  he  can,  and  usually  gives  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  balance  in  six  annual  installments,  with  interest 
(10  per  cent,  p^r  annum)  from  the  date  of  the  purchase.  Success 
in  sugar  as  well  as  cotton  planting,  is  dependent  on  so  many  dr- 
cnmstances,  that  it  is  as  much  trusting  to  luck  as  betting  on  a 
throw  of  dice.  '  If  his  first  crop  proves  a  bad  one,  he  must  bor- 
row money  of  the  Jews  in  New  Orleans  to  pay  his  first  note ; 
they  will  sell  him  this  on  the  best  terms  they  can,  and  often  at 
not  less  than  25  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  three  or  four 
bad  crops  follow  one  another,  he  is  ruined.  But  this  is  seldom 
the  case,  and  he  lives  on,  one  year  gaining  a  little  on  his 
debtSy  but  almost  as  often  enlarging  them.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  planter  in  Louisiana  or  Missis- 
fdppi  that  was  not  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances,  nearly 
every  one  having  his  crops  pledged  to  his  creditors  long  before 
they  were  secured.  The  good  prices  and  good  crops  of  the 
last  few  years  have  set  them  all  on  their  legs  again ;  and  this 
year  all  the  jewelers*  shops,  and  stores  of  rich  furniture  and  dry- 
goodfy  in  New  Orleans,  were  cleared  out  by  the  middle  of  the 


season,  and  «ierybodf  feek  strong  and  cheerful.  I  haTemy- 
gelf  been  particularly  fortunate;  I  bare  made  three  good  crops 
in  Bucccssion.  Last  year  I  made  sis  hundred  and  lifly  bogs- 
beads  of  sugar,  aud  twelve  hundted  barrels  of  wolasBes.  The 
mobisGea  alone  brought  me  a  Bom  suflictent  to  pay  all  my  plantar 
tion  expenses ;  and  the  sugar  yields  me  a  clear  profit  of  tnenty- 
livo  per  cent,  on  my  vrhole  investmenl.  If  I  make  another  crop 
this  year  as  good  as  that,  I  shall  bo  able  to  discount  my  ont- 
stauding  notes,  and  shall  be  clear  of  debl  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  instead  of  six,  which  was  the  beet  I  had  hoped  for." 

On  another  plantation  that  I  risiled,  where  tlic  working  force 
was  considered  equal  to  one  hundred  held-haDds,  the  sugar  works 
cost  $40,000,  and  seven  hundred  barrets  of  sogar  bad  been 
made.  On  this  plantation  there  was  a  steam-pump,  wbldi 
drained  the  rear  of  the  plantation  over  a  leree,  when  the 
bock-water  from  the  swamp  woald  have  prevented  perfect 
drunage. 

Mr.  B.  modestly  credited  his  extraordinary  success  to  "locki" 
but  I  was  satisfied,  upon  examining  hjs  improvements,  and  con~ 
sidering  the  reasons,  which  he  readily  gave  me,  for  every  opera- 
tion which  be  showed,  or  described  lo  me,  that  inleUigencfi, 
Btndy,  and  enterprise  had  seldom  better  claims  to  reward.  Ad- 
joining his  plantation  there  was  another  of  nearly  twice  tlie  siie, 
on  which  an  equal  number  of  negroes  and  only  half  the  numbor 
of  cattle  were  employed ;  and  the  proprietor,  I  was  told,  bad  had 
rather  bad  luck:  be  bad,  in  fact,  made  but  httle  more  than  half 
the  quantity  of  sugar  »  hich  Mr.  R.  had  done.  I  inquired  of  the 
latter  if  there  was  any  advantage  in  bis  soil  over  that  of  his 
neighbor's.  "1  think  not,"  he  replied;  "my  best  cane  was 
made  on  a  piece  on[iLTi&!L&^o\'Dm^  hie,  which,  bcfors  I  bought  it, 
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was  thought  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  great  advantage  I  bad 
over  him  last  year,  mainly  arose  from  my  having  secured  a  more 
complete  drainage  of  all  my  land." 

The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plantation  was  a  fine,  dark, 
sandy  loam  ;  some  of  it,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  river, 
was  lighter  in  color,  and  more  clayey ;  and  in  one  part,  where 
there  was  a  very  slight  depression  of  the  surface  over  about  fifty 
acres,  there  was  a  dark,  stiffish  soiL  It  was  this  to  which  Mr. 
B.  alluded  as  having  produced  his  best  cane.  It  had  been  con- 
sidered too  low,  wet,  tenacious,  and  unfertile  to  be  worthy  of 
cultivation  by  the  former  owner,  and  was  covered  with  bushes 
and  weeds  when  he  took  it.  The  improvement  had  been  effected 
entirely  by  draining  and  fall-plowing.  In  fall-plowing,  as  a 
remedy  for  tenacity  of  soil,  this  gentleman^s  experience  had 
given  him  great  faith.  At  various  points  on  my  tour,  I  found 
most  conflicting  opinions  upon  this  point,  many  (among  them  the 
President  of  a  State  Agricultural  Society)  having  invariably 
observed  pernicious  effects  result  from  it 

SUGAB  CANE   IN   LOUISIANA. 

The  Sugar-cane  is  a  perennial-rooted  plant,  and  the  stalk  does 
not  attain  its  full  size,  under  favorable  circumstances,  in  less 
growing  time  than  twelve  months ;  and  seed  does  not  usually 
ibrm  upon  it  until  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  month.  This 
function  (termed  arrowing)  it  only  performs  in  a  very  hot  and 
steadily  hot  climate,  somewhat  rarely  even  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  plant  is,  at  all  stages,  extremely  susceptible  to  cold,  a  mode- 
rate frost  not  only  suspending  its  growth,  but  disorganizing  it 
go  that  the  chemical  qualities  of  its  sap  are  changed,  and  it  is 
randered  valueless  for  sugar-making. 
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As  frosts  of  considerable  severity  are  common  in  all  parts  of 
isiaiw,  during  tbree  months  of  the  year,  of  coarse  the  sagar- 
never  permitted  to  attain  its  full  growth.  To  so 
nach  greater  perfection  docs  it  arrive  in  ihe^Vest  Indies,  thai 
tl»  cane  produced  on  one  acre  will  yield  from  3,000  to  6,000  iba. 
^f  Bogar,  while  in  Louisiana  1,000  is  considered  the  average  ob- 
fauned.  /"  I  could  make  augitr  in  the  climat«  of  Caba,"  said  K 
LouisiADa  planter  to  me,  "  for  b&If  the  price  that,  under  tbe  most 
fayorable  drcumstanccs,  it  must  cost  bere."  In  addition  to  the 
natural  uncongenial ity  of  the  climate,  the  grounil  on  which  it 
grows  in  Louisiana,  being  lower  than  the  aurface  of  the  river,  is 
much  of  the  time  mode  cold  by  tbe  infiltration  ef  moisture.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  by  reason  of  tbeextremc  fertility  of  this  aUuvial 
deposit,  assisted  by  a  careful  roetliod  of  cultivation,  tbat  the  caoe 
IB  forced  to  a  state  of  maturity  which  enables  it  to  yield  U 
amount  of  sugar  which,  with  tlio  assistance  of  a  govomoienta] 
protection  against  foreign  competition,  will  be  romunerative  to 
tbe  planter. 

THE   ECOXOilV   OF  LOCtSIAKA. 

I  must  confess  tbat  there  seems  to  me  room  for  grave  doubt 
if  the  capital,  labor,  and  especially  the  human  life,  which  have 
been  and  which  continue  to  be  spent  in  converting  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana  into  sngar  plantations,  and  in  defending  diem 
against  the  annual  assaults  of  the  river,  and  the  fever  and  the 
cholera,  could  not  Lave  been  belter  emjjloyed  somewhere  else. 
It  is  claimed  as  a  great  advantage  of  Slavery,  as  well  as  of  Pro- 
tection, that  what  has  been  done  for  this  purpose  never  would 
have  been  dune  without  it.  If  it  would  nut,  the  obvions  reason 
b,  that  tbe  wages,  ot  ^'co3i^c\.  ot  -^tofit  would  not  bav»  been 
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sufficient  to  indace  free  men  to  undergo  the  inconveniences  and 
the  danger  incident  to  the  enterprise.  There  is  now  great  wealth 
in  Louisiana ;  bat  I  question  if  greater  wealth  would  not  have 
been  obtained  by  the  same  expenditure  of  human  labor,  and 
happiness,  and  life,  in  other  directions. 

• 

CANE   CULTURE. 

Planting  commences  immediately  after  the  sugar-manufactur- 
ing season  is  concluded — usually  in  January.  New  or  fallow 
land  is  prepared  by  plowing  the  whole  surface :  on  this  plai^ta- 
tion  the  plow  used  was  made  in  Kentucky,  and  was  of  a  very 
good  Qiodel,  plowing  seven  to  nine  inches  deep,  with  a  single 
pair  of  mules.  The  ground  being  then  harrowed,  drills  are 
opened  with  a  double  mould-board  plow,  seven  feet  apart  Cut- 
tings of  cane  for  seed  are  to  be  planted  in  them.  These  are 
reserved  from  the  crop  in  the  autumn,  when  some  of  the  best 
cane  on  the  plantation  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  while  still 
standing.*  This  is  cut  off  at  the  roots,  and  laid  up  in  heaps  or 
stacks,  in  such  a  manner  tliat  the  leaves  and  tops  protect  the 
stalks  from  frost  The  heaps  are  called  mattresses ;  they  are 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  as  many  yards  across.  At  the  plant- 
ing season  they  are  opened,  and  the  cane  comes  out  moist  and 
green,  and  sweet,  with  the  buds  or  eyes,  which  protrude  at  the 
joints,  swelling.  The  immature  top  parts  of  the  stalk  are  cut 
oS^  and  they  are  loaded  into  carts,  and  carried  to  the  ground 
prepared  for  planting.     The  carts  used  are  large,  with  high  side- 

*  It  is  only  on  tho  best  plantations  that  the  Becd-cane  is  selected  with  this 
eare.  On  another  plantation  that  I  visited  during  the  planting  season,  I  noticed 
tbat  the  host  part  of  the  stalk  had  been  cut  off  for  grinding,  and  only  tho  loss 
Talnablepart  saved  for  seed;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  tho  general  practice. 
Th«  bert  oattings  probably  produce  tho  most  vigorous  plan.ta« 
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botfdfl,  and  oro  drawn  b;  three  mnlea — one  large  one  being  in 

Ibe  ehaft«,  Bod  two  1igLt«r  cues  abreast,  before  lier.    The  dnvera 

boys,  who  nse  the  whip  a  grent  deal,  and  drive  rapidly. 

In  the  field  I  found  the'lnborers  working  in  three  divisioue — 
fitet,  luiisisting  of  light  bauds,  brought  the  cane  by  arms- 
full  Irotn  the  cart,  and  laid  it  b;  the  side  of  the  fnirows;  the 
second  planted  it,  and  the  third  covered  iU  Planting  is  done  bj 
Iftjing  the  cnttiogs  at  tbo  bottom  of  the  furrotr,  in  euch  a  way 
that  there  sbs]!  be  three  always  together,  with  the  eyes  of  eadi 
ft  little  removed  from  those  of  the  others — that  is,  all  "  breaking 
joinia,"  Tboy  are  thiuly  covered  with  earth,  drawn  over  them 
with  hoes.  The  other  tools  were  so  well  selected  on  this  [tlanta- 
tion,  that  I  expreHsed  surprise  at  tiie  cluiusiuesa  of  the  hoes, 
particularly  as  (he  soil  was  light,  and  entirely  free  from  stones. 
"  Such  hoes  as  you  use  at  the  North  would  not  last  a  negro  a 
day,"  said  the  planter. 

Cane  will  grow  for  several  years  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants,  and,  when  it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  a  very  cuasideRible 
part  of  the  expense  is  avoided  ;  but  the  vigor  of  the  plant  is  less 
when  growing  from  this  source  than  when  slatting  from  cuttings, 
and  the  crop,  when  tlius  obtained,  is  annnally  less  and  less  pro- 
ductive, until,  after  a  number  of  years,  depending  upon  the  rigot 
of  the  seasons,  fresh  shoots  cease  to  spring  from  the  stubble. 
This  sprouting  of  cane  from  the  stools  of  the  last  crop  is  termed 
*'  ratooning."  In  the  West  India  plantations  the  cane  is  fieqacntly 
allowed  to  ratoon  for  eight  successive  crops.  In  Louisiana  it  is 
usual  to  plant  once  in  three  years,  trusting  to  the  raloonmg  for 
two  crops  only,  and  this  was  the  practice  on  Mr.  R.'s  plaDtatii>D. 
The  cost  of  sugar  growing  would  be  very  greatly  increased  if  tbe 
;Crop  needed  p\uiting  e\«rj  '^t^t-,  (qc  all  the  cane  grown  upon 
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an  acre  will  not  furnish  seed  for  more  than  fonr  acres — conse- 
qnently  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  of  each  crop  has  to  be  reserved 
for  the  planting  of  the  following  crop,  even  when  two-thirds  of 
this  is  to  be  of  ratoon  cane. 

Planting  is  finished  in  a  £ftvorable  seasonr— early  in  March. 
Tillage  is  commenced  immediately  afterwards,  by  plowing  from 
the  rows  of  young  cane,  and  subsequently  continued  very  much 
after  the  usual  plan  of  tillage  for  potatoes,  when  planted  in  drills, 
with  us.  By  or  before  the  first  of  July,  the  crop  is  all  well 
earthed  up,  the  rows  of  cane  growing  from  the  crest  of  a  rounded 
bed,  seven  feet  wide,  with  deep  water-furrows  between  each. 
The  cane  is  at  this  time  ^\^  or  six  feet  high ;  and  that  growing 
from  each  bed  forms  arches  with  that  of  the  next,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely shado  the  ground.  The  furrows  between  the  beds  are 
carefully  cleaned  out ;  so  that  in  the  most  drenching  torrents  of 
rain,  the  water  is  rapidly  carried  off  into  the  drains,  and  thence 
to  the  swamp  ;  and  the  crop  then  requires  no  further  labor  upon 
it  until  frost  is  apprehended,  or  the  season  for  grinding  arrives. 

The  nearly  three  months*  interval,  commencing  at  the  intensest 
heat  of  summer,  corresponds  in  the  allotment  of  labor  to  the 
period  of  winter  in  Northern  agriculture,  because  the  winter 
itself  on  the  sugar-plantations,  is  the  planting-season.  The 
n^^roes  are  employed  in  cutting  and  carting  wood '  for  boiling 
the  cane-juice,  in  making  necessary  repairs  or  additions  to 
the  sugar-house,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the  grinding- 
Beason. 

THE   GRINDINQ   SEASON. 

The  grinding-season  is  the  harvest  of  the  sugar-planter ;  it 
jOBunances  in  October,  and  continues  for  two  or  three  roioxs.^^ 
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daring  which  time,  the  greaitest  possible  activity  and  the  ntmost 
labor  of  which  the  hands  are  capable,  are  required  to  secare  the 
product  of  the  previous  labor  of  the  year.  Mr.  R.  assured  me 
that  during  the  last  grinding-season  nearly  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  on  his  plantation,  including  his  overseer  and  himself 
were  at  work  fully  eighteen  hours  a  day.  From  the  moment 
grinding  first  commences,  until  the  end  of  the  season,  it  is  neTer 
discontinued ;  the  fires  under  the  boiler  never  go  out,  and  the 
negroes  rest  only  for  six  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  by  relays- 
three-quarters  of  them  being  constantly  at  work. 

HARD   WORK. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  labor  required  of  them  at 
this  time,  Mr.  R.  said  that  his  negroes  were  as  glad  as  he  was 
himself  to  have  the  time  for  grinding  arrive,  and  they  worked 
with  greater  cheerfulness  than  at  any  other  season.  How  can 
those  persons  who  are  always  so  ready  to  maintain  that  the 
slaves  work  less  than  free  laborers  in  free  countries,  and  that  for 
that  reason  they  are  to  be  envied  by  them,  account  for  this? 
That  at  Mr.  B.*s  plantation  it  was  the  case  that  the  slaves  en- 
joyed most  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  hardest  labor  was 
required  of  them,  I  have,  in  addition  to  Mr.  R.'s  own  evidence, 
good  reason  to  believe,  which  I  shall  presently  report.  And  the 
reason  of  it  evidently  is,  that  they  are  then  better  paid;  they 
have  better  and  more  varied  food  and  stimulants  than  usual,  bnt 
especially  they  have  a  degree  of  freedom,  and  of  social  pleasure, 
and  a  variety  of  occupation  which  brings  a  recreation  of  the 
V^mind,  and  to  a  certain  degree  gives  them  strength  for,  and  plea- 
sure in,  their  labor.  ^Men  of  sense  have  discovered  that  when 
they  desire  to  get  exVxaoi^voswrj  c^^\N\.w»\!tQrav^^QK«  ^^k^^r^^^ai 
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better  to  offer  them  rewards  than  to  whip  them ;  to  encourage 
them,  rather  than  to  drive  them./ 

If  the  season  has  been  favorable,  so  that  the  cane  is  strong, 
and  well  matured,  it  will  endure  a  smart  early  frost  without 
injorj,  particularly  if  the  ground  is  well  drained ;  but  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  after  the  season  has  arrived  at  which  frosts  are  to  be 
expected,  the  whole  crop  is  cut,  and  put  in  mattresses,  from 
which  it  is  taken  to  the  grinding-mill  as  fast  as  it  can  be  m.ide 
to  use  it 

The  business  of  manufacturing  sugar  is  everywhere  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  planting  of  the  cane.  The  shortness  of  the 
season  during  which  the  cane  can  be  used  is  the  reason  assigned 
for  this :  the  proprietors  would  not  be  willing  to  trust  to  custom- 
mills  to  manufacture  their  produce  with  the  necessary  rapidity. 
If  cane  should  be  cultivated  in  connection  with  other  crops — that 
is,  on  small  farms,  instead  of  great  ^'  sugar  only'*  plantations — 
neighborhood  custom-mills  would  probably  be  employed.  The 
profit  of  a  sugar-plantation  is  now  large,  much  in  proportion  to 
its  size  (if  it  be  proportionately  stocked);  because  only  a  very 
large  supply  of  cane  will  warrant  the  proprietor  in  providing  the 
most  economical  manufacturing  apparatus.  In  1849  there  were 
1,474  sugar  estates  in  Louisiana,  producing  230,547  hhds.  of 
sagar ;  but  it  is  thought  that  half  of  this  quantity  was  produced 
on  less  than  200  estates — that  is,  that  one-eighth  of  the  planta- 
tions produced  one-half  the  sugar.  The  sugar-works  on  some 
of  the  large  estates  cost  over  $100,000,  and  many  of  them  manu- 
fiustore  over  1,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.  The  profits  of  these,  in 
a  &vorable  season,  are  immense. 

The  apparatus  used  upon  the  better  class  of  plantations  is 
rcnry  admirable,  ai\d  improvements  are  yearly  being  made,  which 
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e  high  scitHiLitiu  acquireiueaU,  B,od  oiuoh  me> 
m  Llie  part  of  the  inventors.     The  whole  process  of  fiogkr 
I  nunufActuring,  allbougb  chemiiral  iinaly»H  proves  that  a  luge 
t  of  eaccharine  is  slUl  wasted,  has  been  trithin  a  few  voan 
Mtly  improved,  principally  by  reason  of  the  experiments  and 
discoveries  of  the    Fcencii  chemists,  whose    labors    have    been 
directed  by  the  purpose  to  lessen  the  coat  of  beet-sugar,     Appa- 

»rfttus  for  varions  processes  to  the  manofactDre,  which  they  havo 
invented  or  recominended,  boa  been  improved,  and  brought  iaio 
pntctical  operation  on  a  large  scale  on  some  of  the  Zx>uisiuia 
plantations,  tlie  owners  of  whith  are  among  the  most  intelligent, 
enterprising,  and  wealthy  men  of  business  in  the  United  States. 
Forty-three  pianlationa  in  the  State  are  now  furnished  with  ap- 
paratus constructed  in  accordance  with  the  best  scientific  know- 
ledge on  the  subject;  and  914  ore  driven  by  slearo-engunea — 
tlearing  but  500  to  be  worked  by  horse-power.  Mr.  R-'e  sugar- 
bouse,  for  making  brown  sugar,  was  furnished  with  tlte  best  kind 
of  apparatus,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  Preparations  were  raaking 
for  the  addition  of  works  for  the  mantifncture  of  white  loaf 
sugar,  which  would  cost  $20,000  more.  I  lisiled  on«  plant*- 
lion  on  wbidi  the  sugar  works  were  aaid  to  have 
L.f  100,000. 


The  first  operation  in  the  manufauture  of  sugar  from  cane  la, 
X>  express  the  saccharine  juice  it  contains ;  this  is  done  by  pasa- 
4  twice  bcttveen  rollers,  on  the  same  plan  that  app|«s  an 
ur  best  cider-mills.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuitjr  hu 
Sglied  to  the  construction  of  the  mills  for  this  puipose, 
aiid  they  have  t)een,  from  time  to  time,  improved,  but  aro  yet  iu 
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from  satisfactory  in  their  operation,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
oToshed  cane  still  retains  nearly  one-third  of  its  original 
moistnre,  with  a  large  share  of  the  saccharine  principle  which 
belonged  to  it  before  it  was  passed  between  the  rollers.  No 
plan  has  yet  been  devised  by  which  this  can  be  economically 
secured. 

The  expressed  jnice  is  strained  into  a  vessel,  in  which  it  is 
heated  to  a  temperatnre  of  abont  140^  F.,  when  it  is  clarified  by 
the  application  of  lime^  the  chemical  action  of  which  is  not,  I 
believe,  perfectly  understood ;  the  effect  is,  to  cause  a  precipitate 
of  impurities,  and  to  give  a  yellow  color  to  the  juice.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  juice  is  sometimes  further  clarified  by  filtration. 
The  next  operation  is  the  reduction  of  the  pane-juice — ^by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  greater  part  of  its  constituent  water — ^to  syrup. 
This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  heat,  which  is  applied  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  apparatus  used.  There  are  seven  different 
forms  of  this,  in  general  use  in  Louisiana.  In  the  simplest  and 
radest,  the  juice  is  boiled  in  open  ketties ;  in  the  most  improved, 
it  is  boiled  in  vacuo,  on  the  principle  that  liquids  boil  at  lower 
temperature,  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed.  The 
sugar  made  by  the  latter  process  is  much  superior  to  that  made 
by  the  former,  which  is  always  much  burnt,  and  less  pure,  and  it 
is  also  obtained  at  a  much  less  expenditure  for  fuel. 

The  syrup  having  reached  the  proper  degree  of  concentration, 
is  next  drawn  off  into  vessels,  in  which  it  remains  until  granula- 
tion takes  place.  To  separate  the  uncrystallizable  syrup  from 
the  granulated  sugar,  in  the  more  usual  method,  the  mass  of 
saccharine  matter  is  placed  in  hogsheads,  in  the  bottoms  of 
iribich  are  holes,  in  which  are  inserted  pieces  of  cane,  which 
feach  above  the  contents.    As  the  granulation  proceeds,  a  con- 
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traction  takes  place,  which  leaves  an  opening  about  the  canes,  by 
which  the  remaining  liquid  drains  to  the  bottom,  and,  the  canes 
being  loosely  inserted,  it  flows  through  the  holes,  out  of  the 
hogshead,  leaving  the  comparatively  dry  sugar  now  completely 
granulated.  The  hogsheads  are  set  upon  a  staging,  or  loose 
floor,  over  a  large  vat,  in  which  the  drainage  is  collected.  This 
drainasfe  is  molasses.  It  is  afterwards  pumped  out  of  the  tanks 
into  barrels,  for  market ;  commonly  the  purchaser  buys  it  in  the 
tank  and  provides  barrels  for  its  removaL  Seventy  gallons  of 
molasses  for  each  hogshead  of  sugar  is  considered  a  large  esti- 
mate. The  sugar  is  now  in  the  condi^on  known  as  "Musco- 
vado,'' or  raw  brown  sugar.  Its  color  and  quality  depend  on  the 
caution  and  skill  that  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  apparatus  employed.  The  best  Looisiana 
sugar  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  plantation  sugar  of  the  world. 

The  raw  sugar  is  further  improved  by  filtering  it  (in  the  state 
of  syrup),  through  animal  black,  or  charcoal,  made  from  bones, 
in  the  same  way  that  liquors  are  "fined."  This  is  done  on 
several  plantations.  But  the  business  of  refining  sugars  is 
mainly  carried  on  in  well-known  establishments,  in  all  our  laige 
cities,  and  I  need  not  describe  it.  In  New  York,  alone,  one 
thousand  hogsheads  a  day  are  refined,  and  one  house  alone 
supplies  to  commerce  as  much  as  the  whole  manufacture  of 
France.  "The  difiiBrence  between  raw  or  brown  sugar,  and 
refined  or  white  sugar,  is  simply  one  of  cleanliness  and  purity.  ^ 

Modem  improvements  have  so  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
refining  sugar,  that  the  consumption  of  the  pure  article,  propor 
tionately  to  that  of  the  raw,  has  very  rapidly  increased ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  use  of  the  latter  will  be 
almost  entirely  daacontoaft^  i«^  ^xifc\^  ^n^t^^^rk^  ^€nad^  or 
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cleaned  sugar  is,  doubtless,  more  wholesome,  and  can  only  be 
thought  less  palatable  from  habit  or  association.  Pure  sugar  is 
now  generally  considered,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  be  a  very 
digestible  and  nutritious  article  of  diet  to  most  persons— even  to 
infants — and  the  old  idea  that  it  injures  the  teeth,  except  me- 
chanically, is  considered  a  fallacy.  But  this  is  true  only,  I 
believe,  of  sug&r  in  a  pure  crystallized  or  grained  state ;  when 
cooked  in  the  form  of  confectionery,  or  in  combination  with 
fatty  substances,  it  seems  to  be  very  unwholesome. 

"  ACADIENS." 

At  one  comer  of  Mr.  B.'s  plantation,  there  was  a  hamlet  of 
Acadians  (descendants  of  the  refugees  of  Acadia),  about  a  dozen 
small  bouses  or  huts,  built  of  wood  or  clay,  in  the  old  French 
peasant  style.  The  residents  owned  small  farms,  on  which  they 
raised  a  little  com  and  rice ;  but  Mr.  R.  described  them  as  lazy 
vagabonds,  doing  but  little  work,  and  spending  much  time  in 
shooting,  fishing,  and  play.  Ho  wanted  very  much  to  buy  all 
their  land,  and  get  them  to  move  away.  He  had  already  bought 
out  some  of  them,  and  had  made  arrangements  to  get  hold  of  the 
land  of  some  of  the  rest  He  was  willing  to  pay  them  two  or 
three*times  as  much  as  their  property  was  actually  worth,  to  get 
them  to  move  off.  As  fast  as  he  got  possession,  he  destroyed 
their  houses  and  gardens,  removed  their  fences  and  trees,  and 
broQght  all  their  land  into  his  cane-plantation. 

Some  of  them  were  mechanics.     One  was  a  very  good  mason, 

and  he  employed  him  in  building  his  sugar-works  and  refinery ; 

but  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  all,  and  should  then  de* 

pend  entirely  on  slave  mechanics— -of  these  he  had  several  already 

and  he  coold  buy  more  when  he  needed  them. 
29 


I 


I 


dislike  to  have  these  poor  people  living  neai 
himt  Because,  ho  Mid,  they  ifemoraliMd  his  negroes.  The 
glaves  seeing  them  living  in  Apparent  comfort,  without  much 
property  and  witlioal  aWady  labor,  could  not  help  thinking  llml 
it  was  not  neccseary  fur  men  to  work  Eo  hard  us  tbey  tliemsulveg 
obliged  to  ;  that  if  tliey  were  fret!  they  would  not  need  to 
.  Besideti,  the  intercourse  of  these  people  with  the  negroea 
WM  not  favorable  to  good  distaplino.  /  They  would  get  the 
negroes  U)  do  them  little  services,  and  would  pay  them  irith 
losnricB  which  he  did  not  wish  them  to  have.  It  was  better  that 
negroes  never  saw  anybody  off  their  own  plantation ;  that  they 
liad  no  inlorconrse  with  other  white  men  than  their  owner  or 
iverseer;  espedally,  it  was  best  tbat  they  should  not  see  «Ute 
Mat  who  did  not  command  their  respect,  and  whom  they  did 
not  always  feel  to  be  saperior  to  tbemselfes,  and  able  to 
oommand  them. 


The  nuiaaoce  of  petty  traders  dealing  with  the  negroes,  aai 
encouraging  tliem  to  pilfer,  which  I  found  everywhere  a  great 
annoyance  to  planters,  seems  to  be  greater  on  the  Mississippi 
^Coast"  than  anywhere  else.  The  traders  generally  come  on 
>ats,  which  they  moor  at  night  on  the  shore,  adjoining  (he  negro- 
Ipiarters,  and  float  away  whenever  liiey  have  obtained  any  booty, 
with  very  small  chance  of  detecdon.  One  day,  daring  my  visit  al 
Mr.  B.'s,  a  neiglibor  called  to  apprise  him  iJiat  one  of  theae  tra- 
ding-boats was  in  the  vicinity,  tbat  he  miglit  take  prck-auljoDi  to 
prevent  his  negroes  dealiug  with  iL  ''  Tlic  law,"  he  obcerved,  witb 
»uch  feeling,  "ia  entirely  inadeqiiut«  to  protect  us  againat  theai 
I  lucals;  it  fatber  piotocU  thrui  than  us.     Tbey  eauly  «nd* 
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detection  in  breaking  it ;  and  we  can  never  get  them  ponished, 
except  we  go  beyond  or  against  the  law  ourselves."  To  show  me 
bow  vexations  the  evil  was,  he  mentioned  that  a  large  brass  cock 
and  some  pipe  had  been  lately  stolen  from  his  sngar-works,  and 
that  be  had  ascertained  that  one  of  his  negroes  had  taken  it  and 
sold  it  on  board  one  of  these  boats  for  seventy-five  cents,  and 
had  immediately  spent  the  money,  chiefly  for  whisky,  on  the 
same  boat.  It  had  post  him  thirty  dollars  to  replace  it.  Mr.  B. 
said  that  he  had  lately  caught  one  of  his  own  negroes  going  to- 
wards one  of  the  *'  chicken  thieves,"  (so  the  traders'  boats  are 
called)  with  a  piece  of  machinery,  that  he  had  unscrewed  from  his 
sngar-works,  which  was  worth  eighty  dollars,  and  which  might 
very  likely  have  been  sold  for  a  drink.  If  the  negro  had  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  boat,  as  he  would  if  he  had  not  been  on  the 
watch,  he  could  never  have  recovered  it.  There  would  have  been 
no  witnesses  to  the  sale ;  the  stolen  goods  would  have  been  hid 
on  board  until  the  boat  reached  New  Orleans ;  or,  if  an  officer  came 
to  search  the  boat,  they  would  have  been  dropped  into  the 
river,  before  he  got  on  board. 

This  neighbor  of  Mr.  B.'s  was  a  Creole,  and  had  been  educated 
in  France.  Conversing  on  the  inconveniences  of  Slavery,  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  only  an  uneconomical  system,  but 
a  morally  wrong  one ;  "  but,"  he  said,  '^  it  was  not  instituted  by 
00-— we  are  not  responsible  for  it  It  is  unfortunately  fixed  upon 
Q8 ;  we  could  not  do  away  with  it  if  we  wished ;  our  duty  is  only 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing ;  to  lessen  its  evils  as  much  as 
we  can,  so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  it  individually." 

Mr.  B.  himself  also  acknowleged  Slavery  to  be  a  very  great 
evil,  morally  and  economically.  It  was  a  curse  upon  the  South ;  he 
had  no  doubt  at  all  about  it :  nothing  would  be  more  desirable 
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ma  used  to  it,  be  liked  living  here.  He  csm«  across  the  Bhw 
Ridge,  uid  be  rewillevled  that,  vhen  he  first  baw  it,  ha  thooglit 

_  it  WM  a  dark  piece  of  sky,  and  he  wondered  what  it  would  be 
I'&e  when  tliey  came  close  to  iL     He  was  brought,  with  a  great 

I  muiy  oilier  negroes,  in  wagons,  to  Louisyille ;  and  tlien  tbey 
went  put  on  board  a  steam-boat,  and  brought  dotm  here.  He 
va»  sold  to  a  Creole,  and  was  put  on  this  plantation,  and  had  been 
on  it  ever  since.  He  had  been  twice  sold,  along  with  it.  Folks 
didn't  very  often  sell  their  servaDts  here,  as  they  did  in  Vitginia. 
Tbey  were  celling  their  servants,  in  Virginia,  all  the  timu ;  bnt, 

I  here,  tliey  did  not  very  often  sell  ihein.  except  they  run  away, 
When  a  man  would  run  away,  and  they  conM  not  do  anytbing' 
with  biro,  they  always  sold  him  off.  The  people  were  almost  all 
iFreiudi.  "Were  there  any  French  in  New  York!"  he  oaked. 
I  told  him  there  were;  bnt  not  as  many  as  in  Louisiana.  "I 
s'pose  dab  is  more  of  French  people  in  Lusiana,  dan  dah  is  any- 
nhar  etae  in  all  do  world — a'nt  dab,  massa!' 
"  Except  in  France." 

t"Wa"sdat,  sarr 
"  France  is  the  country  where  all  the  Frenchmen  cama  &om, 
in  the  first  place." 

"Wa's  dat  France,  maasa?" 

"France  is  a  country  across  the  ocean,  the  big  waicr,  beyoDd 
Virg^a,  where  all  the  Frenchmca  first  came  from ;  just  as  iba 
black  people  all  came  first  from  Africa,  you  know." 
"  I've  heered,  mossa,  dat  dey  sell  one  anoder  dah,  In  i 


s  dat  B> 


Tills  « 


I  |dace.     Does  you  know,  sar,  ^ 

I  gravely,  and  with  some  expression  of  omoUou. 

explained  the  savago  cnstom  of  making  slaves  of  prij 
Pfifwar,  and  descnXied&ftcoutAa.TA'WMaQftlie  native  AiHoMis.    1 
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**Da*8  a  gre^*'  majiy  in  Virginia  ;  more'n  da  is  heaht" 
"  But  I  came  from  beyond  Virginia — ^from  New  York." 
He  had  heard  there  were  a  great  many  black  folk  in  New 
York.  I  said  there  were  a  good  many  in  the  city ;  bat  few  in 
the  country.  Did  I  live  in  the  country  t  What  people  did  I 
have  for  servants  ?  Thought,  if  I  hired  all  my  labor,  it  must 
be  very  dear.  He  inquired  further  about  negroes  there.  I  told 
him  they  were  all  free,  and  described  their  general  condition ;  told 
him  what  led  them  to  congregate  in  cities,  and  what  the  effect 
was.  He  said  the  negroes,  both  slave  and  free,  who  lived  in 
New  Orleans,  were  better  off  than  those  who  lived  in  the 
country.  Why?  Because  they  make  more  money,  and  it  is 
**  gayer"  there,  and  there  is  more  "  society."  He  then  drew  a 
contrast  between  Virginia— as  he  recollected  it — and  Louisiana. 
There  is  but  one  road  in  this  country.  In  Virginia,  there  are 
roads  running  in  every  direction,  and  often  crossing  each  other. 
You  could  see  so  much  more  ^^  society,"  and  there  was  so  much 
more  "  variety"  than  here.  He  would  not  like  now  to  go  back 
to  Virginia  to  live,  because  he  had  got  used  to  this  country, 
and  had  all  his  acquaintances  here,  and  knew  the  ways  of  the 
people.  He  could  speak  French.  He  would  like  to  go  to  New 
Orleans,  though ;  would  rather  live  in  New  Orleans  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world. 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  he  said,  abruptly ; 
"  If  I  was  free,  I  would  go  to  Virginia,  and  see  my  old 
mudder."  He  had  left  her  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  He 
reckoned  he  was  now  thirty-three.  "  I  don't  well  know,  dough, 
exactly,  how  old  I  is ;  but,  I  rec'lect,  de  day  I  was  taken  away, 
my  ole  mudder  she  tellme  I  was  tirteen  year  old."  He  did  not 
like  to  come  away  at  all ;  he  ^'  felt  dreadftd  bad ;"  but^  now  Vl^ 
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tru  nsed  to  it,  Le  liked  Ur'mg  here.  He  came  aurosa  Uie  Bins 
Kdge,  ajiil  lie  recollected  that,  yrhea  lie  firat  saw  it,  he  tboi^t 
it  was  a  dark  piece  of  sky,  and  he  wondered  nhat  it  woald  be 
like  when  tliey  came  close  to  it-  He  n-as  brought,  with  a  great 
many  oUier  negroes,  in  nagons,  to  LouisjUlc ;  and  then  tbey 
neie  put  on  board  a  steam-boat,  and  bronght  down  here.  He 
wtiti  sold  in  a  Creole,  and  was  put  on  this  plantation,  and  had  been 
ce.  He  had  been  twice  sold,  along  «ith  it.  Folks 
[4idn't  verv  often  sell  their  servants  here,  as  they  did  in  Vii^ioia. 
They  were  selling  their  servants,  in  Virginia,  all  the  timo  i  bo^ 
here,  they  did  not  very  often  sell  them,  except  they  nm  away. 
When  a  man  would  run  away,  and  they  could  not  do  anyliiing' 
with  lum,  they  always  sold  him  ofl'.  The  jwople  were  almost  all 
ineh.  "  Were  there  any  French  in  New  York  T"  he  asked. 
told  him  there  were ;  but  not  as  many  as  in  Louisiana.  **! 
s'pose  dab  is  more  of  French  people  in  Luxiana,  dan  dah 
whar  else  in  all  de  world — a'nt  dah,  massa!' 
"Except  in  France." 
"Wa's  dat,  sar?" 
France  is  the  country  where  all  the  Frenchmen 
in  the  first  place." 

Wa's  dat  France,  massa  V 

France  is  a  country  across  the  ocean,  the  big  water, 
Virpnia,  where  all  the  Frenchmen  first  came  from ;  just  as  "Hie" 
black  people  al!  came  first  from  Africa,  you  know." 

"I've  heered,  massa,  dat  dey  sell  one  anoder  dub,  in  de  Ais 
place.  Does  yoa  know,  sar,  was  dat  sot"  This  was  said  very 
gravely,  and  with  some  espression  of  emotion. 

I  explained  the  savago  custom  of  making  slaves  of  prisonera 
war,  and  descnbei  ti»o  cc)"tta\Mi\.  ^».w  aS.  'C[o£Mt:>k-«%  (,&nft<uu.    i 
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(old  him  that  they  were  better  off  here  than  they  would  be  to 
be  the   slaves  of   cruel  savages,  in  Africa.      He  turned,  and 
looked  me  anxiously  in  the  face,  like  a  child,  and  asked : 
^^Is  de  brack  folks  better  off  to  be  here,  massa?'' 
I  answered  that  I  thought  so ;  and  described  the  heathenish 
barbarism  of  the  people  of  Africa.     I  made  exception  of  Liberia, 
knowing  that  his  master  thought  of  some  time  sending  him  there, 
and  described  it  as  a  place  that  was  settled  by  negroes,  who  went 
back  there  from  this  country.     He  said  he  had  heard  of  it,  and 
that  they  had  sent  a  great  many  free  negroes  from  New  Orleans 
there. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  inquired,  very  gravely,  again : 
"  Why  is  it,  massa,  when  de  brack  people  is  free,  dey  wants 
to  send'  'em  away  out  of  dis  country  t" 

The  question  took  me  aback.  After  bungling  a  little — ^for  1 
did  not  like  to  tell  him  the  white  people  were  afraid  to  have 
them  stay  here — I  said  that  it  was  thought  to  be  a  better  place 
for  them  there.  But,  he  should  think,  that,  when  they  had  got 
Used  to  this  country,  they  would  be  better  off  here.  He  would 
not  like  to  go  out  of  this  country.  He  wouldn't  like  even  to 
^o  to  Virginia,  though  Virginia  was  such  a  pleasant  country ; 
ixe  had  been  here  so  long,  seemed  like  this  was  the  best 
place  for  him  to  live.  To  avoid  discussion  of  the  point,  I  asked 
what  he  would  do,  if  he  was  free  t 

"  K  I  was  free,  massa ;  if  I  was  free  (with  great  animation), 

I  would well,  Bar,  de  fus  thing  I  would  do,  if  I  was  free, 

I  would  go  to  work  for  a  year,  and  get  some  money  for  myself, 
—den— den— den,  massa,  dis  is  what  I  do — ^I  buy  me,  fus  place, 
«  little  house,  and  little  lot  land,  and  den — ^no;  den — den — ^I 
^ould  go  to  old  Virginny,  and  see  my  old  mwdii^e^x.    X^*^  ^«x^ 


n-oold  like  to  do  dat  fus  thin^;  den,  vhen  I  com  buk,  de 

fiu  tiling;  I'd  do,  Td  get  me  a  wife ;  den,  Pd  take  her  to  tn; 

;,  and  I  would  live  mlh  her  dar ;  and  I  would  raiee  tinnga 

y  gnrdeii,  and  take  'em  to  New  Orleans,  and  sell  'era  dar, 

K  de  markeL     Dai's  de  way  I  nould  live,  if  I  was  freA." 

He  said,  in  answer  to  further  inquiries,  that  there  were  many 

iree  negroes  all  about  this  region.     Some  of  them  were  very  lidi. 

He  pointed  out  to  mc  three  plantations,  within  twenty  miles, 

which  were  owned  by  colored  men.     These  bonglit  black  folks, 

he  Baid,  and  had  sei-vanls  of  their  own.     They  were  very  bad 

mastera,  very  hard  and  t-rnel — hadn't  any  feeling.     "You  toight 

think  master,  Jat  iley  would  be  good  to  dar  own  na^on ;  but 

s  not.     I  will  tell  you  do  truth,  masaa;  I  know  Tse  got  to 

i  and  it's  a  fact,  dey  is  very  bad  masters,  sar.     I'd  rather 

B  a  servsnt  to  any  man  in  de  world,  dan  to  a  brack  moo.     If  I 

"was  sold  to  a  brack  man,  I'd  drown  myself.     I  wonld  dat — rd 

drown  myself !-— dough  I  shouldn't  hko  to  do  dat  nudder;  but  I 

wouldn't  be  sold  to  a  colored  master  for  anyting." 

If  he  had  got  to  be  (told,  he  would  like  besf  to  have  an 
American  master  buy  him.  The  French  people  did  not  clothe 
their  servants  well ;  though  they  now  did  much  belter  tliaa  when 
I  first  came  to  Louisiana.  The  French  masters  were  very 
nere,  and  "  dey  whip  dar  niggers  most  to  deff — dey  whip  de 
flesh  off  of  'em," 

Nor  did  ibey  feed  them  as  well  as  the  Americans  <Ud.    **  Why, 
sometimes,  massn,  dey  ouly  gives  'em  dry  com — don't  giva  Out 

I  Bo  meat  at  all."     I  told  him  this  could  Dot  be  so,  far  the  law 
(•qiured  that  every  master  should  sene  out  raeal  to  his  negroes. 
"Oh,  but  some  on  'em  don't  mind  Law,  if  he  does  say 
Lftiv  never  here;  ion'l.  Vao-«  a.ti-j\.\i\»% ^Umt  him.      )' 


^_  their 
^MU)  fi 


is  negroes. 

m 


Ic  niggers. 
Well,  jaa 


4ey  ouly  gives  'em  dry  corn — I  knows  dat;  I 
Didn't  you  see  de  niggers  on  our  plantation,  : 
nebber  Ece  Euuh  a  good~looking  lot  of  niggers  &s  ours  oa  any  of 
de  French  planfations,  did  you,  massa^  Why,  dey  all  looks 
&t,  and  dey's  all  got  good  clothes,  and  dey  look  as  if  dey  all 
hftd  plenty  to  eat,  and  hadn't  got  no  work  to  do,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Don't  deyt  But  dey  does  work,  dough.  Dey  does  a  heap 
of  nork.  But  dey  don't  work  bo  hard  as  dey  does  on  some  ob 
de'  French  jilantations.  Ob,  dey  does  work  too  Lard  on  dom, 
letimes." 

"Too  work  hard,  in  the  grindiog  season,  don't  yoii^" 

"Oh,  yea;  den  wo  works  bard;  we  has  to  work  liard  den: 
uder  dan  any  oder  time  of  year.     But,  I  tell  'ou,  maesa,  I 
8  to  bah  de  grinding  season  come ;  yes,  I  does — rader  dan 
any  oder  lime  of  ywir,  dough  we  works  so  bard  den.     I  wish  it 
vhb  grinding  season  nil  de  year  roun' — only  Sundays." 

"Wbyr' 

"Because — ob,  because  il's  merry  and  lively.     AH  de  brack 
people  like  u  whpn  we  begin  to  grind,'' 

("Ton  have  to  keep  grinding  Sundays?" 
'    "  Yes,  can't  stop,  when  we  begin  to  grind,  till  we  get  tru." 
"Too  don't  often  work  Sundays,  except  then!" 
"No,  massa;  nebber  works  Sandays,  except  when  der  crap's 
weedy,  and  we  want  to  get  tru  'fore  rain  comes ;  den,  wen  we 
work  a  Sunday,  massa  gives  us  some  oder  day  for  holiday- 
Monday,  if  we  get  tru." 

He  said  that,  on  the  French  plantations,  they  ofteuer  work 
Sandays  than  on  the  American.  They  used  to  work  almost  &!• 
ways  on  Sundays,  on  the  French  plantations,  when  he  was  first 
t  to  Louisiana ;  bat  they  did  not  so  tauA^  'Ofi'^i. 


mi 
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We  were  passing  a  hamlet  of  cottages,  oocapied  hy  Acadians, 
or  what  the  planters  call  habitansy  poor  white,  French  Creoles. 
The  negroes  had  always  been  represented  to  me  to  despise  the  ha* 
bitans,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  their  own  inferiors ;  bat  William 
spoke  of  them  respectfally ;  and,  when  I  tempted  him  to  sneer  at 
their  indolence  and  vagabond  habits,  refused  to  do  so,  bat  insist- 
ed very  strenuously  that  they  were  "  rery  good  people,"  orderly 
and  industrious.  He  assured  me  that  I  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Creoles,  who  did  not  own  slaves,  did  not  live 
comfortably,  or  that  they  did  not  work  as  hard  as  they  ou^t  to 
for  their  living.  There  were  no  better  «ort  of  people  than  they 
were,  he  thought. 

Some  of  the  cottagers  were  engaged  in  threshing  rice,  which 
they  performed  by  the  ancient  process  of  treading  with  horses 
walking  in  a  circle.  There  were  five  hordes,  and  three  men 
driving  them.  He  explained  this  operation  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  the  negroes  beat  out  the  rice  with  sticks.  He  asked  if 
wheat  was  not  threshed  by  engines.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  he 
said  that  the  negroes  raised  rice  in  considerable  quantity  in  wet 
places  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  in  the  rear  of  the  plantation. 
They  also  raised  com,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins.  His  master  al- 
lowed them  land  for  this,  and  they  sold  their  crop,  or  consumed 
it  themselves ;  generally  they  sold  it  They  worked  at  night, 
and  on  Sundays  on  their  patches,  and  after  the  sugar  and  corn- 
crops  of  the  plantation  were  ''  laid  by,"  his  master  allowed  them 
to  have  Saturday  afternoons  to  work  their  own  crops  in. 

He  again  recurred  to  the  fortunate  condition  of  the  negroes  on 
his  master's  plantation.     He  thought  it  was  the  best  plantation 
in  the  State,  and  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  better  lot  of  ne- 
groes in  the  State  *,  aoi&&  i^\i  ^  ^«is^  ^^^\si  \ia^  x^aaitAt  had 
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brought  from  bis  plantation,  were  old ;  bat  altogetbei,  they  irere 
"■■  right  good  a  lot  of  niggen"  as  could  be  foand  anywhere. 
They  <»>uld  do  all  the  irork  that  was  necegaary  to  be  done  on  the 
pUntation.  On  some  old  plantations  they  had  not  nearly  so 
many  negroes  as  they  needed  to  make  the  crop,  and  they  ''  drove 
em  kwful  bard  ;"  but  it  wasn't  so  on  his  master's  :  they  could 
•lo  aU  tbe  vrork,  and  do  it  well,  and  it  was  the  best  worked  plant- 
aUon,  and  made  the  most  sugar  to  the  hand,  of  any  plantaUon 
he  knew  oL  All  the  niggers  had  enougb  b>  eat,  and  were  well 
clothed;  their  quarters  were  good,  and  they  got  »  good  many 
presents. 

"Well,  now,  wouldn't  you  rather  live  on  such  a  plantation 
than  to  be  free,  William !" 

"Ob!  no,  sir,  I'd  rather  be  free!  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I'd  like  it 
better  to  be  free ;  I  would  dat,  master." 

"  Why  wonld  you  V 

"  Why,  you  see,  master,  if  I  was  free — H I  was/>w,  Pd  have 
txll  my  time  to  myself  I'd  rather  work  for  myself.  I'd  like  dat 
better." 

"  Bnt  then,  yon  know,  you'd  have  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
-yon'd  get  poor." 

"No,  rir,  I  would  not  get  poor,  I  would  get  rich;  for  yon  see, 
naflter,  then  Td  work  all  de  tinu  for  myself." 

"Suppose  all  the  black  people  on  your  plantation,  or  all  tbe 
Uack  people  in  the  country  were  made  free  at  once,  what  do 
yon  tbink  would  become  of  them  T — what  would  they  do,  do  you 
'tiupkT  Ton  don't  suppose  there  wonld  be  much  sugar  raised, 
do  yon?" 

"Why,  yes,  master,  I  do.  Why  not,  sir?  What  would  de 
IffaA  people  do  t    Wouldn't  dey  hab  to  work  for  darUh'boo.T 
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and  de  wite  people  own  all  de  land — ^war  dey  goin'  to  worki 
Dey  hire  demself  right  out  again,  and  work  all  de  same  as  before. 
And  den,  wen  dey  work  for  demself^  dey  work  harder  dan  dey  do 
now  to  get  more  wages — a  heap  harder.  I  tink  so,  sir.  /  would 
do  so,  sir.  I  would  work  for  hire.  I  don't  own  any  land;  I 
hab  to  work  right  away  again  for  massa,  to  get  some  money." 

Perceiving  from  the  readiness  of  these  answers  that  the  subject 
had  been  a  familiar  one  with  him,  I  immediately  asked  :  "  The 
black  people  talk  among  themselves  about  this,  do  they ;  and 
they  think  so,  generally  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir ;  dey  talk  so ;  dat's  wat  dey  tink." 

"  Then  they  talk  about  being  free  a  good  deal,  do  they  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Dey— dat  is,  dey  say  dey  wish  it  was  so;  dat's 
all  dey  talk,  master— dat's  all,  sir." 

His  caution  was  evidently  excited,  and  I  inquired  no  further. 
We  were  passing  a  large  old  plantation,  the  cabins  of  the  ne- 
groes upon  which  were  mere  hovels — small,  without  windows^ 
and  dilapidated.  A  large  gang  of  negroes  were  at  work  by  the 
road-side,  planting  cane.  Two  white  men  were  sitting  on  horse- 
back, looking  at  them,  and  a  negro-driver  was  walking  among 
them,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand. 

William  said  that  this  was  an  old  Creole  plantation,  and  the 
negroes  on  it  were  worked  very  hard.  There  was  three  times  as 
much  land  in  it  as  in  his  master's,  and  only  about  the  same 
number  of  negroes  to  work  it  I  observed,  however,  that  a  good 
deal  of  land  had  been  left  uncultivated  the  previous  year.  The 
slaves  appeared  to  he  working  hard ;  they  were  shabbily  clothed, 
and  had  a  cowed  expression,  looking  on  the  ground,  not  even 
glancing  at  us,  as  we  passed,  and  were  perfectly  silent. 

"  Dem's  a\l  CieoVe  xn^^T^J'  ^vi^*AV\»sDL\  "  ain't  no  Viigin- 
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sy  niggers  dah.  I  reckon  yon  didn*i  see  no  sucli  looking  nig- 
gers as  dem  on  our  plantation,  did  you^  master?*' 

After  answering  some  inquiries  about  the  levee,  close  inside 
of  which  the  road  continually  ran,  he  asked  me  about  the  levee 
at  New  York ;  and  when  informed  that  we  had  not  any  levee, 
asked  me  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  how  we  kept  the  water 
out?  I  explained  to  him  that  the  land  was  higher  than  the 
the  water,  and  was  not  liable,  as  it  was  in  Louisiana,  to  be 
overflowed.  I  had  much  difficulty  in  making  him  understand 
this.  He  seemed  never  to  have  considered  that  it  was  not  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  land  should  be  lower  than  water,  or 
that  men  should  be  able  to  live  on  land,  except  by  excluding 
"water  artificially.  At  length,  when  he  got  the  idea,  he  made  a 
carious  observation. 

^'  I  suppose  dis  State  is  de  lowest  State  dar  is  in  de  world. 
X)ar  ain't  no  odder  State  dat  is  so  low  as  dis  is.  I  s'pose  it  is 
five  thousand  five  hundred  feet  lower  dan  any  odder  State." 

"What?" 

**  I  s'pose,  master,  dat  dis  heah  State  is  Jive  thousand  five  kunr 
dredfeet  lower  down  dan  any  odder,  ain't  it,  sir?" 

**  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  say  dis  heah  is  de  lowest  ob  de  States,  master.  I  s'pose 
its  Jive  thousand  five  hundred  feet  lower  dan  any  odder ;  lower 
daimij  ain't  it,  mastfer?" 

"  Yes,  it's  very  low." 

This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  child-like  manner 
and  habits  of  the  negroes,  and  which  in  him  were  particularly 
observable,  notwithstanding  the  shrewdness  of  some  of  his  ob- 
servations. Such  a  mingling  of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  in- 
gennoosness  and  slyness,  detracted  much  from  the  "?(^\^\.  <^1  Vssk 
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opinions  and  purposes  in  regard  to  freedom.  I  could  not  bat 
have  a  strong  doabt  if  he  would  keep  to  his  word,  if  the  oppop- 
tonity  were  allowed  him  to  try  his  ability  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. 

EXPENSES   OF   SUGAR   PLANTATIONS. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  addressed  a  circular  of  inquiries  to  persons  engaged  in 
various  business  throughout  the  country,  to  obtain  information 
of  the  national  resources.  In  reply  to  this  circular,  forty-eight 
sugar  planters,  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Louisiana,  having  compared 
notes,  made  the  following  statement  of  the  usual  expenses  of  a 
plantation,  which  might  be  expected  to  produce,  one  year  with 
another,  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar : 

Statement 

Household  and  family  expenses,   .....  $1,000 

Overseer's  salary,         .-----.  400 

Food  and  clothing  for  15  working  hands,  at  $30,  -       -  450 

Food  and  clothing  for  15  old  negroes  and  children,  at  $15,  225 
1^  per  cent,  on  capital  invested  (which  is  aboat  $40,000), 

to  keep  it  in  repair,       .----.  $00 

2,675 
50  hogsheads  sugar,  at  4  cents  per  pound  (net 

proceeds), $2,000 

25  hogsheads  sugar,  at  3  cents  per  pound  (net 

proceeds), 750 

25  hogsheads  sugar,  at  2  cents  per  pound  (net 

proceeds) 500 

4,000  gallons  of  molasses,  at  10  cents,     -       -  400 

3,650 

Leaving  a  profit  of $975 

Another  gentleman  furnished  the  following  estmuite  of  the 
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expenses  of  one  of  the  larger  class  of  plantations,  working  one 
handred  slaves,  and  producing,  per  annum,  four  to  five  hundred 
hogsheads  of  sugar. 

Ovei'seer, •        -        -  81,500 

Physician's  attendance  (by  contract,  $3  a  head,  of  all  ages,)  300 
Yearly  repairs  to  engine,  copper  work,  resetting  of  sngar 

kettles,  etc.,  at  least 900 

Engineer,  daring  grinding  season, 200 

Pork,  50  pounds  per  day — say,  per  annum,  90  hogsheads, 

at»12,    - 1,08^ 

Hoops, ----  80 

Clothing,  two  full  suits  per  annum,  shoes,  caps,  hats,  and 

100  blankets,  at  least  $15  per  slave,         ...  1,500 

Mules  or  horses,  and  cattle  to  replace,  at  least         -       -  500 

Implements  of  husbandry,  iron,  nails,  lime,  etc.,  at  least    -  1,000 

Factor's  commission,  2^  per  cent.,           ....  500 

$7^60 
It  may  be  noticed  that  in  this  estimate  the  working  force  is 
considered  as  being  equal,  in  first  class  hands,  to  but  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  of  slaves. 

In  the  report  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  the  gross  product  of 
one  hand,  on  a  well-regulated  sugar  estate,  is  put  down  at  the 
cultivation  of  five  acres — ^producing  5000  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
125  gallons  of  molasses ;  the  former  valued  on  the  spot  at  5]^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  latter  at  18  cents  per  gallon — together, 
$297 '50.  The  annual  expenses,  per  hand,  including  wages 
paid,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  physician's  bills,  etc.,  $105.  An 
estate  of  eighty  negroes  annually  costs  $8,330.  The  items  are 
as  follows:  Sialt  meat,  and  spirits,  $830;  clothing,  $1,200; 
medical  attendance  and  medicines,  $400 ;  Indian  com,  $1,090  ;* 


•  Total  for  food  and  drink  of  negroee,  and  other  live  Btook,  |24  per  head  of 
tba  negroM,  per  annom.    For  clothing,  $15. 
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overseer  and  sugar-maker's  salary,  $1,000 ;  taxes,  $300.  The 
capital  invested  in  1,200  acres  of  land,  with  its  stock  of  slaves, 
horses,  mules,  and  working-oxen,  is  estimated  at  $147,200.  One- 
third,  or  400  acres,  being  cultivated  annually  in  cane,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  yield  400,000  pounds,  at  5^  cents,  and  10,000  gallons 
molasses  at  18  cents — together,  $23,800.  Deduct  annual  expense, 
as  before,  $8,330,  an  apparent  profit  remains  of  $15,470,  or 
10  3-7  per  cent,  interest  on  the  investment  The  crop  npon 
which  these  estimates  were  based,  has  been  considerea  an  oncom- 
monly  fine  one. 

BOARD   AND   CLOTHING. 

These  estimates  are  all  made  by  persons  anxious  to  maintain 
the  necessity  of  protection  to  the  continued  production  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  are,  therefore,  under  temptation, 
from  this  desire,  if  nothing  else,  to  over-estimate  expenditores. 

I  want  those  who  believe  that  the  free  competative  system  of 
labor  is  less  humane  to  the  laborer  than  the  slave  system,  to 
observe  the  estimates,  which  are  undoubtedly  generous  ones,  at 
least,  made  by  these  most  respectable  planters,  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  their  slaves.  In  the  first  statement,  the  cost  of 
clothing  and  boarding  a  first-rate,  hard-working  man  is  stated  to 
be  $30  a  year.  A  suit  of  winter  clothing  and  a  pair  of  thin 
pantaloons  for  summer,  a  blanket  for  bedding,  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  a  hat,  must  at  least  be  included  under  the  head  of  clothing, 
we  must  suppose ;  and  these,  however  poor,  could  not  certainly 
cost,  altogether,  less  than  ten  dollars.  For  food,  then,  we  must 
infer  that  $20  a  year  is  a  fair  estimate,  which  is  5  J  cents  a  day. 
This  is  for  the  best  hands  ;  light  hands  are  estimated  at  half  this 
cost.     Does  tVie  ioo^  oi  ^  %x«\ri^\j^\ik^\^\^vfi:<f«Vi»n  in  the  fir«e 
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world,  cost  less  ?  The  lowest  price  paid  by  agrictdtural  laborers 
in  the  Free  States  of  America,  for  board,  is  21  cents  a  day,  that 
is,  $1*50  a  week;  in  manofacturing  towns  they  oftener  pay  at 
least  twice  that 

On  most  plantations,  I  suppose,  bat  by  no  means  on  all,  the 
slaves  cultivate  "patches,"  and  raise  poultry  for  themselves. 
The  produce  is  nearly  always  sold  to  get  money  to  buy  tobacco 
and  Sunday  finery.  But  these  additions  to  the  usual  allowance 
cannot  be  said  to  be  provided  for  them  by  their  masters.  The 
labor  expended  in  this  way  for  themselves  does  not  average  half 
a  day  a  week  per  slave ;  and  many  planters  will  not  allow  their 
slaves  to  cultivate  patches,  because  it  tempts  them  to  reserve  for 
and  to  expend  in  the  night-work  the  strength  they  want  em- 
ployed in  their  service  during  the  day,  and  also  because  the 
produce  thus  obtained  is  made  to  cover  much  plundering  of  their 
master's  crops,  and  of  his  live  stock.  The  free  laborer  also,  in 
addition  to  his  board,  nearly  always  spends  something  for  luxu- 
ries— ^tobacco,  fruit  and  confectionery,  to  say  nothing  of  dress 
and  intellectual  luxuries  and  recreations.* 

The  fact  is  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  our  free  laborers, 
from  choice  and  not  from  necessity — ^for  the  same  provisions  cost 


*  '*  HoBt  persons  allow  their  negroes  to  cultivate  a  small  crop  of  their  own. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  the  practice  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  working  the  crop  on  the  Sabbath.  They  labor  at  night  when 
they  shonld  be  at  rest.  There  is  no  saving  more  than  to  g^ve  them  the  same 
amount;  for,  like  all  other  animals,  the  negro  is  only  capable  of  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  work  without  injury.  To  this  point  he  may  be  worked  at  his  regular 
task,  and  any  labor  beyond  this  is  an  injury  to  both  master  and  slave.  Xhey 
will  pilfer  to  add  to  what  cotton  or  corn  they  have  made.  If  they  sell  the  crop 
and  trade  for  themselves,  they  are  apt  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  good  portion  of 
their  labor.  They  will  have  many  things  in  their  possession,  under  color  oi 
purchases,  whioh  we  know  not  whether  they  have  obtidned  honestly." — South- 
ern Cultivator. 
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The  United  States  army  is  generally  recruited  from  our  labor- 
ing class,  and  a  well-conditioned  and  respectable  laborer  is 
seldom  induced  to  join  it.  The  following,  taken  from  an  ad- 
vertisement, for  recruits,  in  the  Richniond  Enquirer^  shows  the 
food  provided : 

"Daily  RaIioms. — One  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  beef,  one 
and  three-sixteenths  pounds  of  bread ;  and  at  the  rate  of  eight 
quarts  of  beans,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  four  pounds  of  coffee, 
two  quarts  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  candles,  and  four  pounds  of 
soap,  to  every  hundred  rations." 

From  an  advertisement  for  slaves  to  be  hired  by  the  year,  to 
work  on  a  canal,  in  the  Daily  Georgian : 

"Weekly  Allowance. — They  will  be  provided  with  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  pork  or  bacon,  and  ten  quarts  of  gourd 
seed  com  per  week,  lodged  in  comfortable  shanties,  and  attended 
by  a  skiUful  physician." 

The  expense  of  boarding,  clothes,  taxes,  and  so  forth,  of  a 
male  slave,  is  estimated  by  Bobt  C.  Hall,  a  Maryland  planter, 
at  $45  per  annum ;  this  in  a  climate  but  little  milder  than  that  of 
New  York,  and  in  a  breeding  state.  By  J.  D.  Messenger,  Jeru- 
salem, Virginia :  "  the  usual  estimate  for  an  able-bodied  laborer — 
three  barrels  of  com,  and  250  pounds  of  well-cured  bacon, 
seldom  using  beef  or  pork ;  peas  and  potatoes  substitute  about 
one-third  the  allowance  of  bread,"  (maize).  By  B.  G.  Morris, 
Amherst  County,  Va. :  "  not  much  beef  is  used  on  our  estates  ; 
bacon,  however,  is  used  much  more  freely,  three  pounds  a  week 
being  the  usual  allowance.  The  quantity  of  milk  used  by  slaves 
is  frequently  considerable."— Pa<.  Office  Heporty  1848. 

The  following  "Essay  on  the  Management  of  Slaves,  by 
Bobert  Collins,  of  Macon,  Gkoigia,"  has  been  printed  in  many 
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of  the  SouUiem  papers,  and  will  show  the  idjal  of  sKve  VSo, 
under  llie  most  iutulligunt  and  humane  onners,  and  in  the  moot 
faTomble  circamstueces. 

"  In  attempting  an  cs^j  npon  this  subject,  ne  can  gatbw  but  little 
aid  rrom  the  long  historical  record  which  we  have  of  the  institatkni : 
for,  nJlhough  wc  learn  that  slaves  were  nearly  always  emplojEd  in  labor, 
wo  yd  sr«  no  account  of  how  they  were  clothed  or  Ted ;  nor  find  any  datA 
of  comparutivc  rt^ts  of  diOereat  modes  of  treatment,  or  labor,  vrherebj 
U'C  con  be  guided  io  onr  search  after  a  system,  comprising  the  gi-eateat 
benefila,  Wq  must,  therefore,  rely  upon  the  observation,  experience,  and 
prai'ltco  of  the  present  lime,  as  tbo  ocl;  sources  of  useful  and  correct 
infonnatioD  upon  the  subject. 

ter  bos  been  accustomed  to  Slavery,  from  hia  earliest  days, 
for  thirty  years,  lius  been  much  interested  in  thdr  management, 
plautalions  and  public  wurka ;  and  has,  therefore,  been  prompt- 
ed, by  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  try  every  rcssooablo 
mode  of  management,  treatment,  living,  and  Ubar ;  and  the  ttsnlts  of  a 
long  experience  have  fully  satisfied  him,  and  proven  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  best  intertsts  of  all  parties  are  most  promoted  by  a  kind  and  Uberal 
itrentment  on  tbe  port  of  the  owner,  and  the  rcqairement  of  proper  di»- 
l^line  and  strict  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  slave.  Indeed,  tbe  Cn»- 
far  Beems  to  have  planted  in  the  negro  an  innate  principle  of  protection 
Bgain.it  the  abuse  of  arbitmrj  power  ;  and  it  is  this  law  of  nature  whidi 
iraperativi'ly  associates  the  true  interest  of  the  owner  with  the  good 
treatment  and  eomfbrt  of  the  slave.  Ilence,  abuses  and  harsh  trealmoit 
carry  their  own  onliiiolc.  as  all  such  cases  recoil  upon  Uic  head  of  the 
owner.  Every  attempl  (o  force  the  slave  beyond  the  limits  ofreasonablo 
service,  by  cruelty  or  hard  treiitment,  so  lar  from  extorting  more  work, 
only  lends  to  moke  him  onprofitahle,  munanagiiable — a  vexation  and  • 

"  It  being,  tlierefore,  so  manifestly  against  the  interest  of  all  parties,  as 
well  as  opposed  to  the  owtural  feelings  of  humanity,  and  rclineinent,  and 
the  civilisation  of  tbe  ag«.  a  ca«c  of  cruelty,  or  abuse  of  a  slave  l^-U 
■^wncr,  is  seldom  known,  and  imiverwilly  condemned. 


"The  housea  shouW  be  ^\BiWiJ. it  \) 
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native  forests ;  bat,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  the  china,  or  mulberrj, 
or  some  quick  growth  should  be  immediately  transplanted,  so  as  to  cover 
the  buildings,  in  some  degree,  from  the  rajs  of  the  summer's  sun.  The 
buildings  should  be  placed  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that 
the  air  can  pass  freely  under  them,  and  also  be  well  ventilated  with  doors 
and  windows.  They  should  be  sufficiently  large — say  about  sixteen  by 
twenty  feet — and  but  one  family  should  be  put  in  a  house ;  there  is  no- 
thing more  injurious  to  health,  or  demoralizing  in  feeling,  than  crowding 
them  tc^ther.  They  had  much  better  sleep  in  the  open  air,  than  in 
crowded,  tight  houses.  Each  house,  or  family,  should  be  furnished  with 
suitable  bedding  and  blankets ;  for  while  a  proper  outfit  costs  a  few 
dollars  in  the  beginning,  they  save  twice  as  much  in  the  end — they  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  slave,  and  enable  him  much 
better  to  perform  the  labor  required. 

"feeding  ok  slaves. 

''In  former  years,  the  writer  tried  many  ways  and  expedients  to  econo- 
mize in  the  provision  of  slaves,  by  using  more  of  the  vegetable  and  cheap 
articles  of  diet,  and  less  of  the  more  costly  and  substantial.  But  time 
and  experience  have  fully  proven  the  error  of  a  stinted  policy ;  and,  for 
many  years,  the  following  uniform  mode  has  been  adopted,  with  much 
success  and  satisfaction  both  to  the  owner  and  to  the  slave. 

"  The  allowance  now  given  per  week  to  each  hand — ^men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  that  are  old  enough  to  go  in  the  field  to  work — ^is  five  pounds 
of  good,  clean  bacon,  and  one  quart  of  molasses,  with  as  much  good 
bread  as  they  require ;  and  in  the  fall,  or  sickly  season  of  the  year,  or 
on  sickly  places,  the  addition  of  one  pint  of  strong  coffee,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  every  morning,  before  going  to  work.  These  provisions  are 
given  out  on  some  designated  night  of  each  week ;  and,  for  families,  it 
is  put  together  ;  but,  to  single  hands,  it  is  given  to  each  separately,  and 
they  then  unite  in  squads,  or  messes,  and  have  their  meat  cooked  for 
them,  by  a  woman  who  is  detailed  for  that  purpose,  or  keep  it  to  them- 
selves, as  they  please.  Their  bread  is  baked  daily,  in  loaves,  by  a  wo- 
man who  is  kept  for  that  duty.  Each  house,  or  fiuniiy,  should  have  a 
garden  attached,  for  raising  their  own  vegetables. 

"  This  mode  of  allowancing  relieves  their  owner  from  much  trouble,  in 
daily  supervising  their  provisions,  and  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
slave.  Under  this  system  of  treatment,  a  word  of  complaint,  in  relation 
to  their  living,  b  seldom  heard.    Some  planters,  however,  differ  on  this 
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subject,  uid  prerer  tlie  plan  or  cooking  and  eating  at  one  romnum  IaUc  ; 
am),  it  is  possible,  with  a  small  onnibcr  of  hands,  uid  where  (he  owner 
is  niltioj;  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  that  natter,  thai  be  maj 
save  a  huulII  amount ;  but  it  will  not  be  as  satUfoctor)',  and  it  will,  prob- 
ably, not  gaio  CQOugb  to  pay  for  the  trooble.  CliildreD,  of  conrsc.  miut 
be  fed  and  attended  to,  as  tbeir  wants  require ;  the;  arc  not  likely  to  be 
aeglccted,  as  the;  pa;  a  good  interest  apoa  the  amount  of  care  sod  ex- 
le  iKstowcd  upon  them. 


"The  propo'utd  oaoalquanlit;  of  clothes,  focplaatatioD  hands,  ii  two 
'  a  of  cotton,  fbr  spring  and  Euinmer.  atui  two  suits  of  woolen,  fet 
irinter ;  four  pdr  of  shoes,  and  three  hats,  which,  with  such  articles  of 
s  08  the  negro  merits,  and  the  owDcr  chooses  to  give,  moke  op  the 
vear's  oUowance..  ''Neatness  id  dreaa  is  important  to  the  health,  cofflfort, 
and  pride  of  a  negro— all  of  which  should  be  encouraged  b;  the  owdct. 
The;  should  be  induced  to  think  well  of  thanBelves ;  and  the  more 
pride  and  BelFrcspect  ;oa  can  instill  into  tliem,  the  better  they  will  be- 
have, and  the  more  aerviccable  they  will  be ;  bo  thej-  shoald  atw^i  be 
aided  and  encouraged  in  dressing,  and  their  own  pl^cnlinr  Ikncies  io- 
dniged  to  a  reusouable  e:tli.'DL 

I  "  In  tbe  winter  tine,  and  in  tbc  luckty  semou  of  the  year,  nil  bas^ 
Pdwald  take  breakfast  before  leaving  their  houses.  This  the;  can  do,  and 
get  to  work  b;  sunrise,  and  stop  uo  more  until  tvielve  o'clock  ;  titen 
rc«t  one  hour  for  dinner  ;  then  work  until  night,  lu  the  spring  and 
Eumoier,  the;  shoald  go  to  work  at  light,  and  slop  at  eight  o'clock,  Ibr 
breakfast ;  then  work  unlit  twelve  o'clock,  and  stop  two  hours  for  din- 
ner; aud  work  from  two  till  night.  All  bands  stop  on  Saturday,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  take  the  afternoon  for  cleaning  up  their  homEa  and 
dothes,  so  as  to  make  a  neat  appearance  on  Eunda;  morning. 

^B<*The  usual  eostom  of  planters  is,  to  work  without  laakg,  during  tlw 
Hndtivalion  of  their  crops  ;  but,  in  gathering  cotton,  tasks  ore  common, 
and  experience  has  proven  that,  whenever  work  is  of  that  kind  of  cb&- 
raeter,  it  is  much  better  to  do  m.  If  the  overseer  ha*  judgment,  he  will 
get  more  work,  and  the  negroes  will  be  better  satisfied;  ha  will  ga» 
rail;  make  an  cSbrt,  and  gain  time,  to  devote  to  bis  own  jobs  or  ple»- 
«urw. 
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^H^lt  was,  at  one  period,  much  lh(^  costom  of  pIoDtern,  to  giva  J^^^H 
bund  &  mnali  piece  of  land,  lo  cultivate  oq  Iheir  own  account,  if  tfiq^^ 
cbose  to  do  so ;  but  this  srstcm  boa  not  been  fonnd  to  I'eault  nell.  It 
gives  on  eicuse  for  trading,  and  enconrnges  a  traffic  on  tlidr  own 
oi-coaat,  dud  prcseaU  a  lemptation  and  opportunity,  during  the  proce» 
ft  gatheriog,  for  an  unscrupnlous  fellow  to  mix  a  liltlo  of  his  master's 
produce  vith  bis  owo.  It  is  much  better  to  give  web  hand,  whose  coo- 
duct  bos  beon  sncb  as  to  merit  it,  an  cqniral^ot  in  monej  at  the  end  of 
the  jcar :  it  is  much  less  trouble,  and  more  advaijlageoQS  to  both 
partial. 


"  In  regard  to  the  general  management  or  discipline  on  pkntationB  or 
onblic  norks,  it  is  of  ^at  conseqaeiice  to  hare  perfect  aj^tom  and  regn- 
luritjr,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rnles  that  may  be  adopted  for  the 
goveromcnt  of  tbc  place.  Knch  hand  Gbonld  know  hia  da(;,  and  be 
reqnired  to  perform  it ;  but,  as  before  intimated,  the  owner  hos  nothing 
to  gain  bf  oppression  or  OTcr-dririDg,  bat  something:  to  lose :  for  be 
cannot,  by  Buch  means,  extort  more  work.  Bat  still,  if  it  becomes 
ueocssary  to  pnniah  the  negro  for  not  doing  his  duly,  or  Ihe  violation  of 
mice,  it  docs  net  make  him  reveDg^efttl,  as  it  woald  au  Indian  or  white 
tnan,  bnt  it  rather  lends  to  win  his  attachment,  and  promotfl  his  hap- 
piness and  well-being.  Slnvfs  have  no  respect  or  aBeetion  for  a  master 
who  indulges  them  over-much,  or  who,  from  fear,  or  false  humanity, 
fails  to  Bssome  that  degree  of  authority  neceesary  to  promote  indostiy, 
and  enforce  good  order.  At  the  same  time,  proper  and  saltable  indnl- 
gcncea  and  privileges  should  be  granted  for  the  gratiScation  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  negro  ;  but  they  should  always  be  exercised  by  special 
permiffiion — for  they  are  a  people  ever  ready  to  practice  upon  the  old 
maxim  of'  give  an  inch,  and  take  au  el).' 

"Negroes  are  by  nature  tyrannical  in  their  dispositions;  and,  if 
uJlowed,  the  stronger  will  abuse  the  we&ker ;  husbands  will  often  abase 
tbeir  wives  and  mothers  their  children — so  that  it  becomes  a  prominent 
daty  of  owners  and  oi-ersecrs  to  keep  peace,  and  prevent  quarreling  and 
disputes  among  them  ;  and  eimimary  pani^hmcnt  ahonld  fotlotv  any  via- 
lalion  of  this  rule. 

"  Slaves  are  also  a  ]»eople  that  enjoy  religious  privileges.  Many  of 
Uiem  place  much  value  npon  it  -,  and,  to  every  reasonable  extent,  that  ad- 
vantage should  be  allowed  them.    They  are  never  iojnred  by  preachiDg, 


bnt  thooBuiids  become  wiser  Bod  better  people,  and  more  tnistworUij 
gcrronta,  liy  llieir  attendance  at  church.  Religions  Bervicea  should  be 
pTOvided  ntid  eucoiinigcd  on  every  plautalion.  A  zealoBs  and  Tebement 
gt]rlc,  both  in  doctrioe  and  manner,  is  best  adapled  to  their  tenperaiDenl ; 
tbe;  are  good  believers  In  mfsterics  and  miracles,  ready  converts,  nod 
•ulheic  with  mact)  pertinncitj  to  tlicir  opinions,  wlien  formed. 

"No  cord-plajing,  nor  gambling  of  aoj  description  sbotild  beallowed, 
under  Mtere  penalties.  And  the  iialai  liquor  Ian  should  be  rigidlv 
cairorced  on  cvcrj  estate. 


"Taking  wives  and  husbands  among  their  rpllow-semiots,  at  home, 
dionld'be  as  moch  encouniged  as  posubb ;  and  although  iDtct^nuirfii^ 
iritb  those  belonging  lu  other  estates  should  not  be  absolutelj  prohibited, 
(  jBt  is  alvrafs  like);  to  lend  to  difficultiw  and  troubles,  and  sbouid  bo 
k^ttroidcd  as  mncL  a»  possible.  I'hi^  cannot  live  together  as  tbey  ongUl, 
end  are  constantly  liable  to  Eeporation,  in  the  changing  of  property.  It 
is  true  tbcyusnally  have  bat  little  eereoMmy  in  forming  these  connectiMB, 
and  raany  ot  them  look  upon  their  obligation  to  each  other  very  li^tly ; 
but  in  others  again,  is  fonnd  a  degroc  of  foitliTalncsE,  Gdelity,  and  aOeC' 
which  owners  admire ;  and  hence  they  always  diftike  to  repaiate 
X  manifesting  Eoeb  traits  of  character. 


"  Proper  and  prompt  attention,  la  eases  of  sickness,  is  a  rnstlj  import' 
it  mattM"  among  slaves.  Many  plantadona  arc  inconvenient  to  medical 
aid ;  therefore  owners  and  overseers  should  always  nnderstaud  Uk  trut- 
ment  of  such  common  cases  as  nanuUy  occur  on  places  nnder  their  cbar^ 
This  is  easily  done ;  and  many  times  a  ^glc  dose  oTBOmemihl  and  weD 
understood  medicine,  given  at  (lie  b^inning  of  a  complaint,  romovva  the 
cause,  and  effects  a  cure  at  once,  when  delay  or  negln't  might  render  it 
a  seriotis  one.  A  few  common  medicines,  with  plain  nnd  proper  directions 
pasted  on  each  bottle,  should  be  kept  on  all  plantations. 

"A  boontiFu]  supply  of  ■■ed  pepper  slionld  be  cultivated,  and  krpt  on 
hand,  and  used  fi'ecly,  in  damp  sections,  where  sore  throats  arc  apt  lo 
prevul,  and  also  in  all  fnl!  complaints.  It  acts  by  creating  a  glow  over 
the  whole  body,  without  any  tuu-eotic  eflbct ;  it  produces  general  Arterial 
excitement,  and  prevents,  in  n  considerable  degree,  that  lemgiior  md 
apatliy  of  the  system  which  renders  if  snsci^ptibltt  to  eltills  and  fevers 
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Mr.  M.  W.  Phillips,  an  ardent  anj  consUnt  writer  on  agricnl- 
tural  economy,  in  connection  with  Slavery,  and  a  most  pbilan- 
Uiropic  man,  witing  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  the  very 
pnrpoge  of  proving  that  the  condition  of  the  slnvea  is  belter  than 
that  of  Iree-laboters,  Buys,  of  his  own  model  jilantatiun : 

*'  We  now  hare  in  this  estate  1 ,163  acrus  of  land ;  on  the  place  GG 
negroes,  twenty  work  horses  and  mules,  fire  yoke  of  choice  oxen. 

"We  plant  270  or  280  acres  in  cotton,  and  125  in  corn. 

"  We  send  to  the  Geld  thirty-four  negroea,  old  and  young,  fating  them 
at  thirty  hands;  have  one  carpenter ;  a  woman  who  cooks  for  Ibo  above, 
nilb  all  children  in  charge. 

"  There  are  five  women,  one  boy  of  14,  n  girl  of  7,  and  two  small  boya 
of  3  and  i  {which  have  been  rather  puny  to  endure  ordinary  trentmaot), 
about  the  house.  Another  woman  oooks  and  washes  for  overseer 
(belongiog  to  him).  Thus  ten  are  deducted  from  the  sixty-six,  leaving 
fil^-eix,  who  get,  weighed  out  daily,  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  poonds 
of  fat  bacon.  Of  these,  three  ore  children  from  2  months  to  G  years  old 
(seven  and  a  half  ounces  of  bacon  a,  day  each;  three  pounds  a  week). 
In  addition,  they  have  unlimited  ucoen  to  vegetablci  and  meal.  No 
cooking  permitted  in  negro  houses — all  cooked  by  the  cook  at  her 
house,  thirty-two  by  sixteen,  with  large  brick  chimney  and  hrick  oven. 
I  do  not  know  what  meat  each  one  gets,  only  that  all  uro  salisQed.  I 
prefer  that  children  should  have  at  dinner  the  pot-liquor  and  bread,  with 
not  mucbmeot,  finding  our  children  are  healthier.  We  churn  for  butter 
every  day,  ocgroea  getting  ail  sonr  milk,  but  excluding  &om  children. 

"  We  have  an  overseer  atSGDO;  we  furnish  meat  and  bread  for  him- 
self, wile  and  three  children,  a  bouse  with  two  rooms  aod  a  passage,  a 
kitchen,  store-room  and  horse  hed.  Our  rnle  is,  lo  eat  breakfast  before 
going  to  work  from  middle  of  October  to  March,  then  an  hour  for  din- 
ner ;  in  the  summer  tbcy  take  breakfast  out  wilh  them,  and  cat  from  six 
tg  seven ;  come  to  dinner  at  twelve.  About  let  of  May,  all  hands  stop 
tcom  twelve  till  three  o'clock,  at  which  time  nothing  is  done,  unless  to 
wash  babea  by  mothers ;  this  is  nooning. 

"We  give  two  summer  anits,  and  a  straw  bat,  two  winter  snita,  a  wool 
hat  and  two  pair  of  shoes ;  a  blanket  worth  two  dollnra.  every  two  yean. 
SO 
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All  iruod  is  buuled  for  fires  in  widICT,  and  for  cooldag ;  w&sbiiig  doD« 
J  Saturdu}-  urteraooa  b;  atl  tlic  lemales ;  aJI  clothing  nuide  bf 
cu.     CisUrn  scalet  ased  ealirely. 
■  We  iMt  one  of  obi  beat  fellows  &  jcar  ago.     His  dc»th  wm  caoaed 
»  innlc,  though  he  lived  for  months  nfler  Ibe  injur;,  cot  having  bi« 
oble  to  go  abont.     Aleo,  throe  chUdren,  bgm  at  a  birth,  not 
ring  lui  hour.    This  eompriscs  all  ikaihs  for  some  fire  to  ten  j'ews. 
children  are  as  bcarlj'  aod  aa  saacy  bofa  and  girla  oa  can  be  showu 
U;  where. 

,,  "  We  require  all  oegTOca  to  atteiid  faiailyworahip  every  Sabbath  morn 
and  ere — at  tiie  latter  time  an  hour  u  spent  id  instruction  by  m;wlr,  or 
frequcAlly  by  some  visitiug  preucber.  Tbey  oU  are  required  to  attend 
^teochitig  one  Sabbath  in  each  month,  two  and  a  half  miles  off,  and  caa 
ga  further  another  Sabbalb  if  they  desire  it  We  permit  ao  wives  or 
ibands  off  the  place,  require  marriages  with  a  proper  cercmoDy, 
■tlieayt  providing  parlners. 

"  Out  women  with  young  children  come  to  the  cook-house  to  nurse  their 
chihlreo  at  breakfast,  at  nine  and  a  half,  twelve,  aod  in  the  aFterntwo 
(nooning,  of  course,  excepted,  ns  they  are  then  in.  but  always  three  tiines 
a  day,  besides  the  noon).  Each  family  has  a  boose  IG  1 18,  brick 
chimney,  and  hoase  two  to  three  feet  aboia  earth. 

"  Many  negroes  here  have  as  comfortable  quarters  as  any  man  woold 
need,  even  to  sleeping  belweeo  sheets.  My  carpenter  is  cmplnyed  at 
honie.  We  make  cum  and  meat  usually.  For  twenty-three  years  I 
have  sold  more  of  each  than  I  hare  bought  by  a  bir  margin. 

"Negroes  have  no  need  of  furniiarc  ;  they  have  bedsteads,  bedding  and 
■eats,  with  chests  or  trnaks  for  clothca — about  as  much  as  lalrarerebave 
anywhere  This  ia  unimportant,  yet  I  like  to  be  aqimre  np  before  all  peopfe 
•'  We  might  make  more  money  by  a  diffiircnt  Ireatmeot.  and  we  might 
l^end  more  money  on  our  negroes,  if  we  wonld  listen  to  queetiouablc 
friends,  of  neither  negroes  nor  ourselves.  We  act  fi'om  principle,  and 
DGver  cared  to  shape  our  course  to  please  man.  I  have  examined  nncb 
into  the  treatment  of  slBves,  haTing,  some  twenty  years  ago,  practiced 
medicine,  with  an  opportunity  to  see  how  diOeretil  diet  and  treatment 
afEhcted  health.  Half  pound  of  sound  bacon,  with  vegctubles  and  breatd 
in  plenty,  nod  cistern- water,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  eertnin  preventive 'of 
disease ;  but  the  cook  must  be  watched,  and  water  cnrricra  noticed 
Jf^roes  fed  on  thrcc-qDarters  of  a  pound  of  bucoo  and  bread  ■ 
frooe  to  disease  than  if  with  Iras  meat,  bat  with  Togetabies. 
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"  We  do  not  permit  negroes  to  stir  out  berore  dny,  nor  to  f^  wet  i/ pos- 
sible, nor  do  any  night  work.  Bove  feeding  horsra  nnd  sbeiling  corn.  Wo 
Mo'"  no  sn-euL'iQ;;,  callJDg  harsh  ntimea,  wrangling,  nor  aaj  cocroaob- 
ment  on  each  other's  rights.  We  gire  a  day,  or  a  half-day'a  holiday 
occasionally  during  the  summer,  two  to  fonr  days  at  Christmas,  and  ft 
dance  when  the  yon ng  ones  desire  it.  No  work  done  yesterday  or  to 
day.  having  had  to  work  very  hard  to  get  oat  of  the  grass,  and,  working 
so  f^thfully  without  trouble,  we  gave  two  days'  holiday.  Although  very 
bard  work  thisyeor,  owing  toso  mach  rain,  no  grown  negro  has  required 
mon:  than  calling  his  name,  and  telling  him  to  hurry.  Oar  present 
manager  has  Iwen  licre  tlmx'  years,  and  in  the  vicioity  another  year. 

"I  have  written  thus  freely  to  let  many  of  your  readers  see  that  all 
negroes  are  not  treated  here  as  many  would  ntoke  out.  1  believe  I  conM 
show  lamilies  treated  much  belter  than  my  own  is ;  but  my  own  know 
all  the  circa m-itances,  and  are  as  well  content  as  any  bborers  are  on 
this  broad  earth. 

"Iwritfinot  to  please,  having  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  nor  witltnny 
ejpcciation  of  adding  one  mite  to  the  happineas  of  many  of  yoor 
readers  who  make  tbemsclves  nuBCrable  by  trying  to  attend  to  other 
people's  af&irs.  I  beiong  to  ihe  Southern  wing  of  the  Democracy,  and 
have  nothing  lo  ask  for.  Yet  I  would  desire  that  ell  my  f^Uow-citiimu 
of  this  BcpuUic  wonld  work  for  the  common  good,  so  that  we  may  fulfiJl 
the  great  object  of  oar  mission — perve  God  with  fidelity. 

"  I  saw  more  destitution  in  Philadelphia,  in  thu  winter  of  1828,  than 
I  have  seen  in  the  South  in  forty  years.  I  bave  seen  a  n^ro  in  Philn- 
delphia  boy  one  cent's  worth  of  wood.  1  nerer  »aw  negroes  Ixg  for 
fuod  but  tkot  belonging  to  one  man.  These  are  facts.  We  have  hard 
masters  here,  bnt  they  arc  more  talked  agabst  than  hard  masters  arc 
there.  I  have  seen  an  abh^bodted  negro  woman  in  Philadelphia — ft 
pood  cook,  washer  and  ironer — work  for  months  for  her  food  only,  while 
here,  even  If  free,  she  would  have  been  poid  SIO  to  S20  per  month,  j 

"  Tlie  poor  white  folks  of  Ike  fknitk  fare  tforse  (Ann  llaves. 
fares  not  well  anywhere. 

"  Tours,  with  respect,  etc.,  

"  M.  W.  Pbiliom. 

»Loo  Hill.  Edwabd..  Miss.,  July  9, 1854." 

Wb&t  advaBtage  have  the  slaves,  nnder  this  most  enlightened 
and   humane   manogemont,  orei  the   occupants   oi'  our  poor- 
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In  a]i  the  itema  of  food,  oversigbt,  clotbiiig,  bed£ 
Bbmit.are,  religions  instruction,  medical  atteadaoce,  ddenM  b 
invreling — in  cverjtbing  except  the  amount  of  labor,  and  the 
provision  of  partners,  our  poor-houses  provide  (so  far  as  I  kooir, 
Mid  I  have  visited  not  a  (ew),  at  least  equatly  welL 
laboring  people  ore  not  genernlly  anxious  to  be  admitted  to  tlie 
poor-hoQse.  Far  from  it.  They  univerfioUy  consider  it  a  de- 
plorable misforttirie  ^vhich  obliges  them  to  go  to  it.  Our  j 
houses  are  seMom  crowded.  They  eeldoto,  in  the  raral  i 
contain  any  but  a  few  imbeciles  and  cripples. 

Lotnsiann  is  tbe  only  Slate  to  which  meat  is  required,  by  a 
J  be  furnished  the  slaves.  I  believe  it  is  four  pounds  a  week, 
Iritl)  a  barrel  of  com  (tlour  barrel  of  ears  of  maize)  per  aoath, 
and  aalt.  Id  North  Carolina  the  prcBcrihed  allowance  is  "a 
qnart  of  corn  per  day."  la  no  other  States  does  tbe  law  define 
the  quantity,  but  it  is  required,  ia  general  terms,  to  be  euffideni 
for  the  health  of  tbe  slave ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  sufiering 
from  want  of  food  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  food  is  eferywhere, 
however,  coarse,  crude,  and  wauling  in  variety  ;  much  more  bo 
than  that  of  our  prison  conrictB.  In  fact,  under  favorable  cir- 
camatances,  on  the  large  plantations  tbe  slave's  allowance  does 
not  equal  either  in  quantity  or  quality  that  which  we  furnish  tbe 
rogues  in  our  penitentiaries.     In  the  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

rJCassachueetts,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  slate-prisons,  the 
IlKekly  allowance  of  moat  (which  is  in  variety — not  merely  bacon) 
b  always  from  one  to  three  pounds  more  tlian  that  lecommended 
%y  Mr.  Collins,  and  which  bis  slaves  received  with  "  mncb  satis- 
fection,"  after  "  a  stinted  policy  "  bad  been  given  up,  and  three 
to  6ve  pounds  more  than  that  provided  by  Mr.  Phillips.  A 
greater  varielv  ot  ve^c\ti\Ats  aiA  tEmSin«s.\»,s*,  ^^n '^^qvided i 
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and  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  or  porridge  furnished  is  officially  reported  to  be 
'^  unlimited."  Our  laborers  certainly  do  not  generally  look  with 
envying  eyes  upon  the  comforts  of  a  prison. 

Does  argument,  that  the  condition  of  free-laborers  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  slaves,  or  that  simply  they  are  gener- 
ally better  fed,  and  more  comfortably  provided,  seem  to  any  one 
to  be  unnecessary?  Many  of  our  newspapers,  of  the  largest 
circulation,  and  certainly  of  great  influence  among  people — 
probably  not  very  reflective,  but  certainly  not  fools — ^take  the 
contrary  for  granted,  whenever  its  suits  their  purpose.  The 
Southern  newspapers,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  so,  without  exception. 
And  very  few  Southern  writers,  on  any  subject  whatever,  can  get 
through  a  book,  or  even  a  business  or  friendly  letter,  to  be  sent 
North,  without,  in  some  form  or  other,  asserting  that  Northern 
laborers  might  well  envy  the  Rendition  of  the  slaves.  A  great 
many  Southern  gentlemen — gentlemen  whom  I  respect  much  for 
their  moral  character,  if  not  for  their  faculties  of  observation — 
have  asserted  it  so  strongly  and  confidently,  as  to  shut  my 
mouth,  and  by  assuring  me  that  they  had  personally  observed 
the  condition  of  Northern  laborers  themselves,  and  really  knew 
that  I  was  wrong,  have  for  a  time  half  convinced  me  against  my 
own  long  experience.  (And  perhaps  I  should  say  that  my  expe- 
rience has  been  gained,  not  only  as  an  employer,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  North,  but  as  a  laborer ;  for  I  have  been  a  farm 
laborer,  associating  and  faring  equally  with  the  generality  of 
Northern  laborers,  myself!)  I  have,  since  my  return,  received 
letters  to  the  same  eflect :  I  have  heard  the  assertion  repeated 
by  several  travelers,  and  even  by  Northerners,  who  had  resided 
long  in  the  South :  I  have  heard  it  publicly  repeated  in  Tamma 


h  Hall,  ftnd  elauwherc,  by  Northern 
k  Earopean  books  and  jourDoIs :  1 1 
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Demoorats  :  I  hftve  seen  it 

lave.  in  U'mea  post,  taken  its 
untb  for  granted,  and  repeated  it  myself.  Such  is  tix  effect  of 
tho  continued  iteration  of  talsehood. 

Since  my  return  I  iiave  made  it  a  subject  of  careful  and 
extended  inquiry.  I  liave  received  reliable  and  unprejodioed 
information  in  Uie  matter,  or  have  examined  personally  the  fi)i>d, 
wages,  nud  the  habits  of  the  laborers  in  more  than  one  bundnd 
:rent  fftrmera'  farailie?,  in  ei^ry  free  Slate  (except  California), 
in  Canada.  I  liave  made  personal  obscn'ations  and  inqniriei 
of  the  name  sort  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Bel^mn. 
In  Europe,  where  there  are  large  landed  estates,  which  are  rented 
by  lordly  proprietors  lo  the  peasant  fanners,  or  where  laod  is  di- 
vided into  such  small  portions  that  its  owners  are  un&ble  to  make 
nse  of  the  best  modem  labor'Saving  implemcDls,  the  condition  of 
the  laborer,  as  respects  food,  ofYijn  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  alttTe 
often  is — never  worse  than  that  sometimes  is.  But,  in  general, 
France,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  generally  or  freqaeotly 
worse ;  I  believe  it  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  coses,  much  better 
than  that  of  the  majority  of  slaiea.  And  as  respects  higher 
things  than  the  necessities  of  life — in  their  intellectual,  moral  and 
pociol  condition,  with  some  exceptions  on  large  farms  and  large 
Mtates  in  England,  bad  as  is  that  of  the  ma^^s  of  Earo|>ean  labor- 
us,  the  man  is  a  bnile  or  a  devil  who,  with  my  information,  woald 
[wefer  that  of  the  Auierican  slave.  As  to  oar  own  laborers,  in  the 
Free  States,  I  have  already  said  enongh  fur  my  present  piujiose. 
But  it  is  time  to  spenk  of  tlie  extreme  coses,  of  which  so 
much  use  has  been  made,  in  the  process  of  destroying  the  conti- 
dence  of  the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  in  the  &eedom  ^  tl 
H  applied  to  lalwr. 


thew 
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In  the  year  1855,  the  severest  winter  ever  known  occurred 
at  New  York,  in  conjunction  with  nnprecedcntedlj  high  prices 
of  food  and  fuel,  extraordinary  business  depression,  unparalleled 
marine  disasters,  and  the  failure  of  establishments  employing 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women.  At  the  same  time,  there 
continued  to  arrive,  daily,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  of 
the  poorer  class  of  European  peasantry.  Many  of  these  came, 
expecting  to  find  the  usual  demand  and  the  usual  reward  for 
labor,  and  were  quite  unprepared  to  support  themselves  for  any 
length  of  time,  unless  they  could  obtain  work  and  wages.  There 
was  consequently  great  distress. 

We  all  did  what  we  thought  we  could,  or  ought,  to  relieve  it ; 
and  with  such  success,  that  not  one  single  case  of  actual  starva- 
tion is  known  to  have  occurred  in  a  dose  compacted  population 
of  over  a  million,  of  which  it  was  generally  reported,  fifty  thou- 
sand were  out  of  employment.  Those  who  needed  charitable 
assistance  were,  in  nearly  every  case,  recent  foreign  immigrants, 
sickly  people,  cripples,  drunkards,  or  knaves  taking  advantage 
of  the  public  benevolence,  to  neglect  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Most  of  those  who  received  assistance  would  have  thrown  a 
slave's  ordinary  allowance  in  the  face  of  the  giver,  as  an  insult ; 
and  this  oflen  occurred  with  more  palatable  and  suitable  pro- 
visions. Hundreds  and  hundreds,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
during  the  worst  of  this  dreadful  season,  refused  to  work  for 
money-wages  that  would  have  purchased  them  ten  times  the 
slave's  allowance  of  the  slave's  food.  In  repeated  instances,  men 
who  represented  themselves  to  be  sufiering  for  food,  refused  to 
work  for  a  dollar  a  day.  A  laborer,  employed  by  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  on  wages  and  board,  refused  to  work  unless  he  was  better 
fed.     '<  What's  the  matter,"  said  my  neighbor ;  "  don't  you  have 
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enough?*'  << Enough;  yes,  such  as  it  is."  '^Yoa  have  good 
moat,  good  bread,  and  a  variety  of  vegetables ;  what  do  yoa 
want  else  ?"  "  Why,  I  want  pies  and  puddings,  too,  to  be  sure." 
Another  laborer  left  another  ;ieighbor  of  mine,  because  he  never 
had  any  meat  offered  him,  except  beef  and  pork  ;  he  *^  didn't  see 
why  he  shouldn't  have  chickens." 

And  these  men  went  to  New  York,  and  joined  themselves  to 
that  army  on  which  our  Southern  friends  exercise  their  pity— 
of  laborers  out  of  work — of  men  who  are  supposed  to  envy  the 
condition  of  the  slave,  because  ^^  the  slave  never  dies  for  want  of 
food."* 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  a  reliable  man  wrote  us  from  Indiana : 

"  Here,  at  Bensselaer,  a  good  mechanic,  a  joiner  or  shoemaker,  for 
instance — and  numbers  are  needed  hero — ^may  obtain  for  his  labor  in  one 
week: 


2  bushels  of  com, 
1  bushel  of  wheat, 
5  pounds  of  sugar, 
i  pound  of  tea, 
10  pounds  of  beef, 


25  pounds  of  pork, 
1  good  turkey, 
3  pounds  of  butter, 
1  pound  of  coffee, 
1  bushel  of  potatoes. 


and  have  a  couple  of  dollars  left  in  his  pocket,  to  start  with  the  next 
Monday  morning." 

The  moment  the  ice  thawed  in  the  spring,  the  demand  for 


*  Amoog  the  thousands  of  applicants  for  soup,  and  bread,  and  fael,  as  charity, 
I  never  saw,  daring  **  the  famine"  in  New  York,  one  negro.  The  noble  Fiye 
Points  Pease  said  to  me,  *'  The  negro  seems  to  be  more  provident  than  the  Celt 
The  poor  blacks  always  manage  to  keep  themselves  more  decent  and  com- 
fortablo  than  the  poor  whites.  They  very  rarely  complain,  or  ask  for  charity ; 
and  I  have  often  found  them  sharing  their  food  with  white  people,  who  were  too 
poor  to  provide  for  themselves."  A  groat  deal  of  falsehood  is  circulated  and 
accredited  about  the  sufferings  of  the  free-negroes  at  the  North.  Their  condi- 
tion is  bad  enough,  but  no  worse  than  that  of  any  mon  educated  and  treated  as 
they  are,  must  be ;  and  it  \^  1  Ihink^  on.  aa  average,  far  better  than  that  of  tbt 
slave. 
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mechanics  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the  workmen  had  the 
master-hand  of  the  capitalists.  In  Jane,  the  following  rates 
vrere  willingly  paid  to  the  diflferent  classes  of  workmen — some 
of  the  trades  being  on  strike  for  higher : 


Soiler-maker,     -    • 

^Blacksmith,     ... 

DSaker,      .... 

Barber, 

Bricklayer,  -    .    -    . 

Boat-bmlder,  -    -    - 
Cooper,    -    -    -    -    . 
Carpenter  (house),   - 
Confectioner,     •  i^    • 
Cigar-maker,  -    -    - 
Car-driver  (city  cars). 
Car-conductor, " 
Engineer,  common,    - 
Engineer,  locomotive, 


Per 

$12 

12 

9 

7 

-  14 

-  8 


8 
9 


12 


Week. 

to  $20 
to  20 
to  14 
to  10 
to    15 

15 
to    12 

15 
to  12 
to    25 

10 

10^ 
to    15 

15 


Harness-maker,    - 
Mason,     -    .    .    . 
Omnibus-driver,  - 
Printer,    -    -    -    . 
Plumber,  -    -    - 
Painter  (housej. 
Piano-forte  maker. 
Shipwright,  -    - 
Ship-camker,   -    - 
Ship-fastener,     -    « 
Shoemaker,      -    - 
Sign  painter, 
sSl-maker,  -    -    . 
Tailor,       -    -    - 


Per  Week. 

$10 

-  10  to    15 

10 

-  10  to    25 

15 
15 

-  10  to  14 
18 
18 
18 
16 
-  25  to  30 
15 

.    .    8  to  17 


At  this  time  I  hired  a  gardener,  who  had  been  boarding  for  a 
month  or  two  in  the  city,  and  paying  for  his  board  and  lodging 
$3  a  week.  I  saw  him  at  the  dinner-table  of  his  boarding-house, 
and  I  knew  that  the  table  was  better  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
wholesome  food,  and  was  more  attractive,  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  slave-owners  with  whom  I  have  dined. 

Amasa  Walker,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  in  Massachusetts, 
is  the  authority  for  the  following  table,  showing  the  average 
wages  of  a  common  (field-hand)  laborer  in  Boston  (where  immi- 
grants are  constantly  arriving,  and  where,  consequently,  there  is 
often  a  necessity,  from  their  ignorance  and  accidents,  of  charity, 
.to  provide  for  able-bodied  persons),  and  the  prices  of  ten  dijSer- 
cnt  articles  of  sustenance,  at  three  different  periods : 
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^^                   WAGES  OF  LABOR  AND  FOOD  AT  BOSTOK. 

iKja 

1343. 

W^a. 

W«gw- 

W-p* 

, 

|125i>ofd.y. 

»l  por  day 

llprrd^. 

1  bwwl  flour.      -    - 

S9-50 

«5-50 

J4-:s 

25  !ba,  sugar,  at  tic.     - 

2'25 

200 

1-62 

10  BTilB.  tnolttsaeg,  4'iic. 
ICW  ftw.  pork,  .... 

4-25 

2-TO 

1-80 

450 

8-SO 

fiOO 

■14n«.co(Ibe.I2Jc.    . 

1-75 

-       1-50 

5-00 

28  Iba.  rii-e,    .    -     -    - 

125 

1-00 

76 

1  buBhel  con.  men],  - 

96 

G5 

62 

^m       1     do.      rremeal. 

1-08 

83 

73 

K   8U  lbs.  butter,  22c.    . 

G'60 

4.80 

4-20 

■    20  lbs.  cbeeso,  lOc      ■ 

2.00 

160 

1-40 

W 

84400 

82R-9a 

irtoo 

Thia  shows  that  in  1836  it  required  Ihe  lakir  of  thirty.*twi» 
jad  a  half  days  to  pay  for  the  commodities  mentioaed ;  vfaile  in 

140  it  required  only  the  labor  of  twenty-nine  days,  and  in  1848 

it  of  only  twenty-three  and  a  half  days  to  pay  for  the  name. 
H  we  compare  the  ordinary  allowance  of  food  ^ven  lo  slaves 
per  month — as,  for  instaDce,  sisteen  pounds  pork,  one  boshel 
com  meal,  and,  say  one  quart  of  molasses,  on  an  average,  and 
a  half  pint  of  salt — with  that  which  it  is  shown  by  thi«  ublo 
the  free  laborer  is  usually  able  to  obtain  by  a  ntoutti's  labor, 
we  can  estimate  the  comparative  g;euural  comfort  of  each. 

I  am  not  all  disposed  to  neglect  the  allegation  that  tfa«« 
is  sometimes  great  sufiering  among  our  iree  laborers.  Our 
system  is  by  no  means  perfect;  no  one  thinks  it  so:  no  ons 
objects  to  its  imperfections  being  pointed  out.  There  nas  no 
subject  BO  much  discussed  in  New  York  that  wiDt«r  as  the 
cauees,  political  and  social,  which  rendered  us  liable  to  ban 
laborers,  under  the  worst  possible  combination  of  circumstsnces, 
liable  to  difBculty  in  procuring  satisfactory  food. 

But  this  diffica\lv,  aa  s.  souovis  tliiag,  is  a  very  n 
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oeptional  one  (I  speak  of  the  whole  of  the  Free  States) :  that  it 
is  so,  and  that  our  laborers  are  ordinarily  better  fed  and  clothed 
than  the  slaves,  is  evident  from  their  demands  and  expectations, 
when  they  are  deemed  to  be  suffering.  When  any  real  suffer- 
ing does  occur,  it  is  mainly  a  consequence  and  a  punishment  of 
tbeir  own  carelessness  and  improvidence,  and  is  in  the  nature  of 
^  remedy. 

And  in  every  respect,  for  the  laborer  the  competitive  system, 
In  its  present  lawless  and  uncertain  state,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
^ave  system ;  and  any  laborer,  even  if  he  were  a  mere  sensualist 
«uid  materialist,  would  be  a  fool  to  wish  himself  a  slave. 

One  New  York  newspaper,  having  a  very  large  circulation  at 
the  South,  but  a  still  larger  at  the  North,  in  discussing  this 
matter,  last  winter,  fearlessly  and  distinctly  declared — as  if  its 
readers  were  expected  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  assertion  at 
once,  and  without  argument — that  the  only  sufficient  prevention 
of  destitution  among  a  laboring  class  was  to  be  found  in  Slavery ; 
that  there   was   always   an   abundance   of  food   in   the   Slave 
States,  and  hinted  that  it  might  yet  be  necessary,  as  a  security 
against  famine,  to  extend  Slavery  over  the  present  Free  States. 
This  article  is  still  being  copied  by  the  Southern  papers,  as  testi- 
mony of  an  unwilling  witness  to  the  benevolence  and  necessity 
of  eternal  Slavery. 

The  extracts  following,  from  Southern  papers,  will  show  what 
has  occurred  in  the  Slave  country,  in  the  mean  while : 

**  For  several  weeks  past,  we  have  noticed  accounts  of  distress  among 
the  poor  in  some  sections  of  the  South,  for  the  want  of  bread,  particu- 
larly in  Western  Greorgia,  East  and  Middle  Alabama.  Over  in  Coosa, 
corn-cribs  are  lifted  nightly  ;  and  one  poor  fellow  (com  thief)  lately  got 
caught  between  the  logs,  and  killed  I  It  is  said  there  are  many  grain- 
howden  in  the  destitute  regions,  awaiting  higher  prices !     The  L — d 


I 


^Sy  the  poor,  for  his  brotfarr  mui  will  not  have  anytuercf  ^ 
hrotlHT." — Piotrru  Repabtican.  Carrollon,  Ma.,  June  5, 1855. 

I  "We  r^ret  thnl  we  nro  unable  topubliali  the  leller  of  C 
E^inston.  accompaiiicid  by  a  mcmorid  to  hiin  ftoia  the  citizens  of  a  por- 
I  Uoo  of  BAodalph  (^oucty.  stioiriiij  a  great  d£9ti(alion  of  breadstof^  in 
■  tiittt  aectioD.  aod  calling  loudly  for  relief 

"The  Claiborne  Soutlitmer  Baji,  algo,  thut  great  destilalion  ia  re- 
grard  to  proviaons  of  all  kinds,  especially  com,  prevails  ia  some  porlions 
of  Perry  county."— Siuflij  South,  JatiacmviUe,  Ala.,  Mai/  2G,  1855. 

"  As  for  wheat,  the  yield  in  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Chambers,  and  Ma- 
con, is  better  cren  than  was  auticipated.  Flour  is  sUll  high,  bat  a 
Svtnig^t  will  lower  the  price  very  materially-  We  tliiuk  that  wheat  is 
bound  to  go  down  to  Sl-25  to  $1-50  per  bufhcl,  though  >  fine  article 
oommands  now  52 -2i). 

•'  Having  escaped  famine — as  we  hope  we  hove — wo  trust  the  ptan^ 
ing  commtmity  of  Alnbama  will  never  again  suffer  llicmseivm  to  be 
brought  so  closely  in  view  of  it.  Their  want  of  Ihrifl  and  foresight  hu 
come  remarkably  near  placing  the  whole  country  in  ud  awfbl  condition. 
It  is  milj'  to  a  kind  Prorideoce  that  we  owe  a  deliverance  Irom  a  great 
Mamity,  which  would  huvc  been  clearly  the  result  of  man's  short-wghted- 
'^Moiitgomary  Mail,  topiad   in  SmannoA    Gforgimi,   Jvni   25, 


^1  «Hlan 


Wheat  crops,  however,  are  coming  to  good,  above  un  avange ;  bat 
oats  are  entirely  cat  off.  I  am  issuing  commissary,  this  week,  for  the 
OouDty,  to  distribute  some  com,  bought  by  the  Commiraioner^  Coorl, 
for  the  destitute  of  oar  County  :  and  could  you  have  witnessed  tho  nppli- 
conta,  and  heard  their  stories,  for  the  last  few  days,  I  am  satisfied 
you  could  draw  a  picture  that  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  tnost 
selfish  heart.  1  am  frc«  to  confess  (bat  I  hod  no  idcA  of  the  destitation 
that  prevails  in  this  County.  Why,  sir,  what  do  yon  think  of  a  widow 
and  ber  children  living,  for  three  days  and  niglitg,  on  boiled  weeds,  called 
pepper  gross? — yet  such.  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  been  the  case  in 
Chambers  County," — From  a  ItlUr  to  the  alitor  of  the  Mentgomtry 
(Ala.)  Journal,  from  Ilan.  Samael  Fianon,  Jatlgt  (/  ProiaU,  for 
Chmnben  Counts,  Alabama. 

"  Fahikx  in  Upper  Okohoia. — We  have  sad  Dewa  from  the  north 
irt  of  Qeorgio-    The  Daltoiv  Timet  mys  that  many  people  are  without 
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carut  or  means  to  procure  any.  And,  besides,  there  is  none  for  sale.  In 
come  neighborhoods,  a  bushel  could  not  be  obtained  for  love  or  money. 
Poor  men  are  offering  to  work  for  a  peck  of  com  a  day.  K  they  plead 
**  our  children  will  starve,"  they  are  answered,  "  so  will  mine,  if  I  part 
^th  the  little  I  have."  Horses  and  mules  are  turned  out  into  the  woods, 
to  wait  for  grass,  or  starve,  The  consequence  is,  that  those  who  have 
land  can  only  plant  what  they  can  with  the  hoe — they  cannot  plough. 
It  is  seriously  argued  that,  unless  assisted  soon,  many  of  the  poor  class 
of  that  section  will  perish." —  California  Paper,* 

No  approach  to  anything  Uke  such  a  state  of  things  as  these 
extracts  portray  (which  extended  over  parts  of  three  agricultural 
States)  ever  occurred,  I  am  sure,  in  any  rural  district  of  the 
Free  States.  Even  in  our  Inost  thickly-peopled  manufacturing 
districts,  to  which  the  staple  articles  of  food  are  brought  from 
far-distant  regions,  assistance  from  abroad,  to  sustain  the  poor, 
has  never  been  asked ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  poor  have  ever  been 
reduced,  for  weeks  together,  to  a  diet  of  com.  But  this  famine 
at  the  South  occurred  in  a  region  where  most  productive  land 
can  be  purchased  for  from  three  to  seven  dollars  an  acre ;  where 
maize  and  wheat  grow  kindly ;  where  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
may  be  pastured  over  thousands  of  acres,  at  no  rent ;  where  fuel 
has  no  value,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  clothing  or  shelter 
is  Hardly  necessary  to  comfort. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  frightful  famine,  unprecedented 
iu  North  America,  was  scarcely  noticed,  in  the  smallest  way,  by 


*  In  the  obBcure  country  papers,  of  Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
Western  Sonth  Carolina,  I  have  seen  many  more  descriptions,  similar  to  these, 
of  this  famine ;  but  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hand  on  Ihem.  These  I  have  by 
accident,  not  having  taken  pains  to  collect  them  for  this  purpose.  In  a  district 
of  the  Slave  States,  where  it  is  boasted  that  more  than  a  hundred  bushels  of 
maize  to  the  acre  has  been  raised,  and  where  not  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  the 
people  is  engaged  in  any  other  than  agrioultural  industry,  I  have  myself  bovucht 
maise,  which  had  been  raised  by  free  labor,  in  Oiiio,  at  two  dollan  a  bushci 
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anj  of  those  Southern  papers  which,  ia  Lha  ordinarir  canree  ol 
things,  erer  reach  the  North.  In  the  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
!iIotaIe  [iaj>ers,  received  at  our  commercial  readiiig-rooms,  I  h»ve 
not  been  &hte  to  find  any  mention  of  it  at  ali — a  single,  short, 
aecond-hanii  paragraph  in  a  market  report,  esMpted.  But  these 
journals  lioJ  columna  of  rejiorta  from  our  papers,  and  from 
dieir  private  correspondents,  as  well  as  pages  of  comment,  on 
the  distress  of  the  laborers  ia  New  York  City  the  preceding 

In  1837,  the  year  of  repudiation  in  Mississippi,  a  New  OtlM 
editor  desoribes  the  eSocU  of  tiie  mon.ey- pressure  upon  tbs  1 
erg,  as  follows : 

"  They  arc  now  left  mthont  proTisionfl,  and  the  meaaa  of  livinf" 
□sing  their  induatry  for  the  present  year.  In  this  dilemma,  planters, 
whose  crops  hove  been  from  100  to  700  bales,  find  themselves  forced 
to  sarrifice  many  Of  their  alaveg,  in  order  to  get  the  comiDOD  necessanes 
of  lift,  for  the  support  of  themsch-es  and  the  rest  of  their  n^roea.  In 
many  plnees,  heavy  planters  compel  their  slaves  to  fish  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  ruther  than  sell  them  at  sacb  ruinous  rales.  There  are,  at 
this  raoment.  thousands  of  slavos  in  Mississippi,  that  know  not  wbeto 
the  next  morsel  is  to  come  &om.  The  master  must  be  ruined,  to  sare 
the  wretches  from  being  starved." 


1,  probably,  in  Slavery,  i 


1  free- 
8  just 


Absolute  starvation  is  as  i 
dom ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
recorded  in  the  iVew  Orleans  Ddta.  Other  papers  omit  to  notice 
it— «B  they  usually  do  facts  which  it  may  be  feared  will  do  dis- 
credit to  Slavery — and  even  the  Delia,  as  will  be  seen,  ia  anxiotis 
th«t  the  responsibility  of  the  publication  should  be,  at  least, 
shared  by  the  Coroner : 

"iNguEST — Death  rnoii  neolect  and  sTiHTmos, — Tlie  bmly  of 
an  old  n^ro,  named  Bob,  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Davia,  was  found  lying 
dead  in  the  woods,  neai^Jbii^lCttsaliQa.  die  Gentilly  Rood,  yeatenlv. 
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The  Coronet  held  an  inquest ;  and,  after  hearing  the  e^dencc,  the  Jary 

retarncd  a  verdict  of  '  Death  from  starvation  and  exposure,  thron^fh 

neglect  of  his  master.'    It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the  negro 

Was  too  old  to  work  any  more,  being  near  seventy ;  and  so  they  drovo 

him  forth  into  the  woods  to  die.    He  had  been  without  food  for  forty- 

oight  hoars,  when  foand  by  Mr.  Wilbank,  who  lives  near  the  place,  and 

ivho  brought  him  into  his  premises  on  a  wheelbarrow,  gave  him  some- 

tLing  to  eat,  and  endeavored  to  revive  his  failing  energies,  which  had 

y^een  exhausted  from  exposure  and  want  of  food.    Every  effort  to  save 

bis  life,  however,  was  unavuling,  and  he  died  shortly  after  being  brought 

X.O  Mr.  Wilbank's.    The  above  statement  we  publish,  as  it  was  furnished 

"OS  by  the  Coroner." — Sept.  18, 1855. 

This  is  the  truth,  then — ^is  it  nott — The  slaves  are  generally 
eafficiently   well-fed    to   be    in    good    physical  working   con- 
dition; but  not  as  well  as   our  free  laborers  generally  are: 
Slavery,    in    practice,    affords    no    safety    against    occasional 
suffering  for  want  of  food  among  laborers,  or  even  against 
their  starvation,  any  more  than  the  democratic,  or  free  sys- 
tem ;  while  it  withholds  all  encouragement  from  the  laborer  to 
improve  his  facnlties  and  his  skill ;  destroys  his  self-respect ;  mis- 
directs and  debases  his  ambition,  and  withholds  all  the  natural 
motives,  which  lead  men  to  endeavor  to  increase  their  capacity  of 
usefulness  to  their  country  and  the  world.     To  all  this,  the  occo" 
sional  suffering  of  the  free  laborer  is  favorable,  on  the  whole. 
The  occasional  suffering  of  the  slave  has  no  such  advantage. 
To  deceit, 'indolence,  malevolence,  and  thievery,  it  may  lead, 
as  may  the  suffering — though  it  is  much  less  likely  to— of 
the  free  laborer;  but  to  industry,  cultivation  of  skill,  perse- 
verance, economy,  and  virtuous  habits,  neither  the  suffering,  nor 
the  dread  of  it  as  a  possibility,  ever  can  lead  the  slave,  as  it 
generally  does  the  free  laborer,  unless  it  is  by  inducing  him  to 
run  away. 


oca    SLATE     STATES. 

I  cAiinot  leave  tills  subject,  mthont  expressing  my  conncfin 
of  the  great  evil  wliicli  the  necessity  felt  by  so  nuiny,  to  aj 

r  Slavery  at  every  convenient  opportunity,  is  norldng  in 

1  society.     It  b  to   be  attributed,  very  mncb,  to  ttil 

I   lliiuk — tlie   growing   disposition   to    look    npon  fin 

',  the  artisan,  tlic  handicraflsman — the  mim  nho  is  em- 

loyed  at  any  of  tliosc  callings  in  which  it  is  commonly  thoii^t 

lie  and  proper  to  educate  sla^  es — as  a  less  fortunate  and  rcspectt- 

ble  man  than  the  tradesman,  the  clerk,  the  '*  professioiial"  maiu 

"  To  make  Slavery  less  hateful,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  free 

laboring  people  are   habitually  disparaged.      Our  children  ate 

familiariied  with  comparisons  unfavorable  to  tlie  happiness  and 

respectability  of  our  own  working  class,  and  are  led  to  believe 

that  men  who  work  for  a  living  are  seldom  successful ;  that  (bey 

ate  peculiarly  dependent  on  others;    that  others   have  to   be 

—fateful  of  them,  and  ufteii  provide  for  them  out  of  charity  and 

And  many  of  our  working  men  are  themselves  inllaenced 

I'  this  idea,  and  look  upon  their  customers  as  in  some  way  their 

"  eoperiors  i  and  iu  consequence  of  this  feeling  Ibey  get  a  habit  of 

thinking  themselves  ill-useil,  and  unfortuunte,  poorly  compen- 

sated  for  their  labor;  therefore,  also,  they  work — the  majority  of 

^^^or  native  mechanics — leas  suuiadly,  and  thoroughly,  artistically, 

^Hjlonscientiously,  and  witli  love  and  pride  in   their  craft;  mom 

^K^lightingly,  carelessly,  mechanically,  and   like   to    slaves  than 

they  formerly  did.    Our  most  conscientious  and  reliable  n-otk-mcit 

are  no  longer  natives ;  they  arc  from  Germany,  where  yet  tha 

ancient  guilds,  with  their  honors  to  'Woremansqip,  and  conferring 

Freejmui  on  passed  and  accepted  workmen,  are  not  quite  lost. 

This   mischievouB  ii^uence    of    Slavery    upon   ooneln 

^BVelr  appreciatei  as  \V  sVinift  \».    Cmvivikr  ■ao^ia.TJI 


^fatcf 

|krtl 
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mirable  lectore-^'^  The  Head  and  the  Hand" — ^is  almost  the 
only  one  of  our  pnblic  instrnctors  by  whom  I.have  heard  it  at  all 
adequately  recognized. 

This  book  is  already  so  mach  too  large,  that  I  cannot  dwell  upon 
the  subject ;  but  I  must  declare  my  conviction,  that  the  common 
notions,  not  only  in  the  comparison  of  our  free  work-men  with 
slaves,  but  of  free  work-men  with  free  men  of  sedentary  and  effemi- 
nate callings,  are  fedlacies,  and  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
political  degradation  of  work-men  in  our  own  Slave  communities, 
and  the  undemocratic  communities  of  Europe.  Certain  I  am, 
that  in  my  experience,  the  young  men  of  good  sense,  sobriety  and 
industry,  who  have  been  educated  as  artisans,  have  been  more 
successful,  in  every  view,  than  the  young  men  of  similar  quality, 
who  have  been  educated  as  clerks.  Where,  too,  so  much  capital 
as  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  learned  professions  has 
been  used  to  prepare  workers  in  the  industrial  fields  of  science, 
it  has  been  better,  sojoner,  and  with  more  honor,  repaid  in 
results.  There  is  infinitely  more  room  and  need  for  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo  in  a  garden,  or  a  ship-yard,  or  a 
blacksmith's  or  carpenter's  shop,  than  in  the  sales-room,  the 
counting-house,  the  pulpit,  or  the  court-house.  Nor  need  the 
cobbler's  stall,  if  a  man  have  by  nature  great  endowments  for 
statesmenship,  be  the  smallest  restriction  upon  their  develop- 
ment. I  Believe,  in  fact,  it  yet  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  still  easier 
for  a  great  mind  to  direct  itself  to  great  things,  and  to  gain  a 
position  to  work  great  things,  in  hammering  leather,  than  in 
engrossing  pleas  and  filing  declarations. 

And  I  consider  the  skilled  work-man  to  be  always  more  inde- 
pendent of  charity — to  be  in  a  more  reliable  and  respectable 
position,   actually,  in  society,  than   the   skilled  clerk^  or  th^ 
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skilled  professional  man;  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  mere 
callings  of  each  are  concerned.  A  larger  proportion  of  the 
V  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  salesmen,  tradesmen,  merchants, 
speculators  in  land,  and  planters,  of  the  United  States,  are 
involved  in  debt,  and  will  never  pay  their  debts,  than  of  the 
laborers,  yeomen  fJEumers,  mechanics,  and  artisans.  The  former 
class  are  more  likely  to  become  hopelessly  bankrupt  from  per- 
sonal accidents  than  the  latter.  The  mechanic  may  lose  his 
right  hand,  and  his  acqaired  skill  being  no  longer  available,  he 
will  be  comparatively  helpless ;  bat  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
may  lose  their  eyes,  or  their  hearing  ;  the  clergyman  may  suffer 
in  his  throat ;  the  tradesman  in  his  lungs ;  the  planter  and  specu- 
lator, by  fire,  or  rot,  or  worm,  or  war,  and  thus  become  equally 
incapable  of  seK-support  with  the  crippled  mechanic. 

As  to  success  of  the  farm-laborer  in  gaining  wealth,  I  cannot 
now  speak  with  equal  confidence  as  of  the  mechanic ;  but  that 
sensible  and  industrious  farmers,  who  h^ve  started  in  life  with 
no  capital  but  a  good  common-school  education,  and  a  good 
farm-boy's  skill  and  strength  for  labor,  more  often  spend  a 
happy  and  grateful,  old  age  among  children  and  children*s 
children,  of  whom  they  are  proud,  than  men  of  any  other 
calling  in  our  country,  I  have  not  a  doubt. 

In  every  way,  I  repeat  it,  the  idea  that  a  muscular  or  handi 
craft  occupation,  if  directed  with  the  genius  and  thought  it  always 
may  and  should  be,  is  lower  or  less  fortunate,  and  less  likely  to  be 
attended  with  honor  in  a  free  country,  than  the  occupations  of 
transfer,  scheming,  copying  and  adapting  of  forms  and  prece- 
dents, is  a  most  false  and  pernicious  one.  It  is  true,  only,  that 
a  man  without  any  ^uc^tlon  may  be  a  bad  workman,  while  he 
oannot  well  be  even  a  \»A  ^ciV»  ^3b?l^s«t^  ^^  tJo.^^^>3wi.    ^^j*. 
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genius,  taste,  energy,  and  dexterity,  as  well  as  capital  in  general 
knowledge,  and  culture  of  the  mind,  are  even  more  valuable,  and 
are  at  this  time  more  wanted  in  our  market,  and  are  better  paid 
for  in  the  artisan  and  mechanic,  than  they  are  in  the  tradesman, 
or  the  professional  man.  The  only  basis  for  the  contrary  notion 
that  I  know  of^  is  that  slaves  are  excluded  from  trade  and  ^'  the 
professions,'*  and  that  therefore,  wherever  the  influence  of  Slavery 
extends,  those  occupations  to  which  slaves  are  condemned  are 
considered  to  belong  to  a  lower  caste  of  the  community,  and  so 
to  degrade  those  who  engage  ip  them. 


;^  < 


Fkoic  a  native  Vir^ian,  who  h; 

"To  the  Editor  of  thtN.  Y.  Daily  1\ 

"  Sir  : — You  will  not  object,  I  thiok,  to  receive  un  endorsemeut  liam 
E  Sontbern  man  of  the  statements  unnlAioed  in  number  Kvcn  of  '  Letters 
on  the  productions,  iodustrj,  and  resoarccs  of  the  Southern  States^'  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  on  Thursday  taft     •    »     » 

"  Where  jon  would  see  one  white  laborer  on  a  Northern  form,  soorea 
of  blacks  should  appear  on  the  Virginia  plautntion,  t/ic  betl  of 
t/iem  mily  jierfoTming  eacJi  day  ont-ftmrtk  a  white  man's  daily  lade, 
and  ail  reqairing  an  inussant  watdi  to  get  eixn  this  mtall  modieum 
of  labor.  Yet  they  eat  as  mach  ag^n  as  a  whit«  man,  mast  have 
their  tnro  snitg  of  clotbeg  and  shoes  yearly,  and  although  the 
heartiest,  lienlthleat  looking  men  and  women  anywhere  on  earth,  BUtu- 
ally  lose  for  thoir  owners  or  employers  one-sixth  their  lime  on  oc- 
eount  of  real  or  pretended  sickness.  Be  assured,  onr  model  Vir- 
ginia farmer  has  bis  bands  full,  and  ia  not  to  be  envied  aa  a  joliy  fox- 
hunting idler,  lording  it  over  '  ranks  of  slaves  in  chains.'  No,  sir ;  he 
must  be  vp  by  '  the  dawn's  early  light,'  and  head  the  column,  direct  in 
penoa  the  commencing  operatinnB,  urging,  aadcoosingj  must  praise 
fod  punish — but  too  glad  to  reward  the  meritorious,  granting  liberty 
iti,  t.  leava  of  absence,)  often  to  his  own  servant,  liat  he  dare  not  take 
:lf,  becanse  lie  mast  not  leave  homo  for  (ear  sometbiug  will  go  wrong 
R«bts  return.  Hence  but  too  many  give  up,  to  overseers  or  other  irre- 
^onsible  persons,  the  care  and  management  of  thoir  estates,  rather  than 
Dudergo  sucb  constant  annoyance  and  con&uement.  Poor  culture,  scanty 
crops,  and  woraoutland,  is  the  inevitable  result;  and  yet,  harassed  and 
trammeled  as  they  are,  no  one  bat  a  Southerner  regards  tbem  with  the 
;htc8t  degree  of  compaaaion  or  even  forbearance,  and  our  good  Ctw.'a^ 


l: 
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^^^^^*                           APPBHDIX. 

the  AbolitioaisM,  wmiM  Imva  •  dl  the  rtst  of  mankind"  rank  tlum  «Ub 

U>  Bjmpathizc  nitb  nor  ask  sy mpathv  on  behalf  of  slaTe-holders.     Bor, 
bovcvBT  siDDing  or  smned  agaiast,  Uiej-  swm  qaiu  able  to  take  telr 
Oiro  part,  if  maleated ;  and  arc  remarkably  indilTereut.  witbal,  u  ta  Um 

"  IT  I  bave  the  abUity ,  my  deeire  is  to  dran  a  paraUel  between  the 
fate  and  coadilioo  of  Northern  and  Soothern  furmere  ond  running. 

roubles  uad  cares  attendant  even  upon  tbe  most  easy  and  favorable 
ytUm  of  farming ;  but,  sir,  can  he  have  any  aach  rcsponsibilily  aa  that 

.  "  Yuu  luost  plow  dee|),  folloar  np  quickly,  and  bow  with  powerful  fer- 
|fiit:ers,  attend  clowly  lu  the  growing  crop,  gather  in  rapidly  beforo 
iUght  or  mildew  can  come  and  destroy,  aays  onr  Northern  fdnoer.    On 
i  fiu-B)  of  three  handred  acres,  thus  managed  with  five  hatids,  two  CKlra 
taring  harvest,  I  can  raiae  thirty  bushels  of  wbe»t  to  the  acre.    Now 
icture  the  condiiJoii  of  him  South,  and  hear  hia  answer.  With  from 
three  to  nrtccn  hundrol  acres  of  land,  ond  a  host  of  negroea  great  ud 
■uOl.  bis  cares  and  troubles  are  without  eud.    ■  The  hands,'  able  men 
Wd  women,  to  Bay  Dotliiug  of  diildreu,  aad  old  ones  laid  by  from  ago  or 

to  be  80,  many  obatinale,  indolent,  or  fractious— «ach  chuw  requires  dif- 

proviMona.  clothiug,  etc.,  etc.,  the  poor  mnn's  time,  and  thoughts— in- 
deed, every  facally  of  mind— must  be  esercised  ou  behalf  of  those  who 
have  no  minds  of  their  own. 

"  Uis  answer,  then,  to  the  Northern  farmer  is :  '  1  bare  Dot  one  hand 
on  my  place  capable  and  willing  to  do  the  work  yon  name.'    Tbey  tell 
me  tlat  ■  five  of  them  could  not  perform  the  task  required  of  one.'  They 
have  never  been  used  to  do  it.  aod  no  amoant  of  force  or  persuasion  will 
induce  theai  to  try ;  their  task  is  bo  much  per  day,  all  over  that  1  agree 

^Ljtiicy  ratUto  extra  time,  except  to  get  money  enough  to  buy  tobacco,  ram, 

Hteg,  such  as  wo  see  North  and  East,  is  unknown  or  not  praoticwl  towar  ] 
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